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I. — A  Rktbobpect  of  Qeologt  in  the  last  Forty  Years. 

(Part  I.) 

THE  completion  of  the  40th  volume  of  the  Geological  MAGiisiNE, 
and  the  commencement  of  its  Fifth  Decade  under  the  Editorship 
of  one  who  has  heen  responsibly  associated  with  the  undertwing 
siDoe  1864,  and  has  been  Editor-in-chief  since  July,  1865,  furnishes 
a  fit  opportunity  for  a  retrospect. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  this  Magazine  Professor  Eupert  Jones 
dealt  with  "The  Past  and  Present  Aspects  of  Geology."  He 
remarked  on  the  tendency  to  encroach  upon  the  theory  of  Uniformity, 
npon  the  right  "  to  call  in  the  agency  of  forces  which,  though  not 
seen  in  operation  in  nature,  may  be  evoked  in  the  laboratory."  He 
further  referred  to  "recent  discussions  respecting  the  origin  of 
granite,  the  mode  of  formation  of  river- valleys,  the  excavation  of 
lake-basins,  the  doctrine  of  *  homotaxis,'  and  the  origin  of  species." 
At  that  time,  owing  to  the  teachings  of  Huxley,  there  was  more 
scepticism  than  there  is  now  as  to  the  exact  truth  of  "  the  con- 
temporaneity of  strata  which  contain  the  same  or  similar  fossils,  and 
wbich  are  geographically  far  apart." 

All  these  and  many  other  subjects  at  home  and  abroad  have  been 
discQssed  in  our  pages,  the  aim  (as  stated  in  the  January  Number, 
1866,  p.  1)  having  been  **to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  pre- 
serving the  results  "  of  the  labours  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
geologists,  and  **  to  supplement,  as  far  as  possible,  the  authoritative 
wid  old-established  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society." 

Throughout  this  long  period  the  material  at  our  disposal  has  been 
abundant,  and  the  importance  of  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been 
^knowledged  :  indeed,  we  may  claim  to  have  published  many  an 
^Bay  that  is  now  regarded  as  a  classic  ;  while  among  them  we  may 
<^nnt  perhaps  a  few  of  the  'Eejected  Addresses'  that  a  too  con- 
servative element  in  former  Councils  of  the  Geological  Society 
thought  right  to  discountenance. 

liOoking  back  over  the  forty  volumes,  our  pride  and  satisfaction 
^e  not  unalloyed  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  humility,  such  as 
everyone  naturally  feels  with  a  work  that  has  been  accomplished. 
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Some  artioles,  indeed,  might  with  benefit  have  been  ourtailed,  a  few 
might  perhaps ^faaye  been  omitted  without  detriment  to  science,  while 
here  and  thore.  ai^)eritie8  in  correspondence  might  have  been  softened 
or  removed,*jvi£h  evident  advantage. 

Our  FiBsf;DEOADB  was  characterized  by  many  articles  and  much 

discussi<3];i'<2n  various  forms  of  Denudation,  in  which  Scrope,  John 

BuskinV^j^kes,  Colonel  George  Greenwood,  0.  Fisher,  D.  Mackintosh, 

Hull,  'Whitaker,  Green,  Kinahan,  Topley,  and  others   took  part 

Esdarpments  and  valleys,   lakes,   and   the   relative   importance  of 

seft  %irsuB   rivers  came   again   and   again   to   the   front,   the  last- 

.ti^Bd  subject  being  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  way  by  Whitaker 

/•jihf'his  classic  essay  on  Subaerial  Denudation.      The  origin  of  the 

**'^esil  Beach  and  the  adjacent  features  was  considered,  and  even  the 

*IV*ancient  valley  system  of  Pre-Trieissic  times  in  the  Bristol  area  and 

,  *•    Charn  wood  Forest,  which  has  quite  lately  been  a  subject  of  interesting 

observations,  was  briefly  discussed  by  G.  Maw. 

Glacial  geology  and  the  causes  of  changes  of  climate  occupied  the 
attention  of  S.  V.  Wood,  jun.,  James  Geikie,  James  Croll,  W.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  and  D.  Mackintosh  ;  and  Geological  Time  was  also  brought 
before  our  readers. 

The  study  of  Igneous  rocks  with  microscopic  aid  came  into 
prominence.  Interest  was  stirred  up  by  P.  H.  Lawrence's  trans- 
lation  of  B.  von  Cotta's  work,  "  Rooks  Classified  and  Described." 
David  Forbes  and  Samuel  All  port  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the 
study  and  gave  an  impulse  to  research.  Forbes  and  S terry  Hunt 
entered  into  controversy  on  certain  questions  of  chemical  geology. 

The  recognition  of  '  Eozoon '  as  a  foraminifer  was  in  these  early 
days  largely  accepted.  It  was  held  to  have  built  up  in  reef-like 
masses  the  limestones  since  altered  into  marbles  in  the  great 
Laurentian  gneiss  of  Canada.  Eozoonal  structure  was  also  seen 
in  the  green  and  white  marble  of  Connemara. 

Sir  Roderick  Murcbison  wrote  on  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Britain, 
Bavaria,  and  Bohemia ;  and  cores  of  the  ancient  gneiss  (now  grouped 
as  Archeean)  were  recognized  by  H.  B.  HoU  at  Malvern  and  by 
others  elsewhere. 

Hicks,  aided  at  first  by  Salter,  commenced  his  brilliant  researches 
among  the  Lower  Paleeozoic  rocks  of  Wales,  and  the  results  of  some 
of  these,  together  with  the  now  classic  paper  of  T.  Belt  on  the 
Lingula  Flags,  are  included  in  the  volumes.  Hughes  dealt  with 
the  break  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Lake 
District,  in  a  paper  which  (if  we  are  rightly  informed)  found  little 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Murcbison. 

Other  topics  received  treatment ;  J.  Buskin  wrote  on  Banded 
and  Brecciated  Concretions,  S.  P.  Woodward  on  Banded  Flints, 
John  Morris  on  the  Oolites  and  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  Meyer 
on  Cretaceous  rocks,  while  G.  Maw  described  interesting  pockets 
of  white  clay,  etc.,  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  North  Wales, 
Derbyshire,  and  North  Staffordshire. 

In  the  Sboond  Deoade  the  desirability  of  having  a  detailed 
record  of  geological  and  palsdontological  literature  was  brought 
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prommently  before  the  Editor.     A  small  Committee  met  in  his 

Btody  during  the  winter  of  1873-74,  and  as  a  result  brief  abstracts 

of  geological  papers  were  for  a  time  oontribated  with  some  regularity 

to  the  Gaologioal  Magazine.    The  Committee  consisted  of  Henry 

Woodward,  Prof.  Williamson,  F.  W.  Bndler,  L.  C.  Miall,  W.  Topley, 

W.  Whitaker,  G.  A.  Lebour,  W.  Carruthers,  and  H.  B.  Woodward. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Geological  Magazine  was  not 

,      lai^  enough  to  embody  all  the  abstracts  that  were  forthcoming. 

This  led  on  to  the  establishment  of  the  "  Geological  Kecord  "  under 

the  editorship  of  Whitaker,  and  for  a  few  years  an  excellent  and 

carefally  edited  annual   volume   was  published,  with   the  aid  of 

a  grant  from  the  British  Association.     Difficulties,  however,  arose, 

ted  that  work  was  ultimately  abandoned  when  the  '*  Record  "  was 

brought  up  to  1884. 

In  this  Decade  Pleistocene  geology  again  occupies  a  prominent 

position  in  the  Magazine,  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth  appears  on  the 

scene  with  essays  on  the  Mammoth  in  Siberia  and  its  extinction, 

and  on  the  evidences  which  he  pictured  of  a  great  Post-Glacial 

Flood,     llie  Loess  is  discussed  by  Baron  von  Rich tho fen,  Howorth, 

and  Nehring.     Ice- work  in  Newfoundland  is  described  by  J.  Milne, 

and  special  attention  is  called  to  the  action  of  coast-ice.     R.  D. 

Barbishire  discourses  on  the  drifts  at  high  levels  at  Macclesfield ; 

and  the  Recent  and  Pleistocene  geology  of  Cornwall  was  treated 

of  in  essays  by  W.  A.  E.  ITssher. 

The  subjects  of  Climate,  Continents,  Mountains,  and  Escarpments 
are  again  discussed ;  and  W.  Flight  discourses  on  the  History  of 
Meteorites.  Judd  deals  with  the  study  of  Volcanoes,  and  in  an 
article  on  the  origin  of  Lake  Balaton,  in  Hungary,  he  so  far  questions 
the  glacial  origin  of  certain  lakes  as  to  rouse  a  storm  of  opposition 
from  Ramsay,  J.  Geikie,  and  others.  J.  Milne  turns  from  the 
subject  of  Glaciers  to  Volcanoes,  and  finally  to  Earth  Movements. 

Among  the  older  rocks,  and  especially  in  the  structure  of  the 
Scottish  mountains,  a  great  advance  is  made :  in  the  classic  paper 
by  Lapworth  on  the  Secret  of  the  Highlands,  and  in  papers  by 
Hudleston  on  Assynt,  and  Hicks  on  parts  of  Ross-shire. 

The  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  dealt  with  by  Hicks  and  Lapworth, 
and  the  Devonian  by  Champemowne. 

The  relations  of  Permian  and  Bunter  are  freely  discussed  ;  while 
the  palaeontology  of  the  Yorkshire  Oolites  forms  the  subject  of 
another  classic  paper  by  Hudleston. 

In  Petrology  we  have  the  important  essay  by  Teall  on  the  Cheviot 
Andesites  and  Porphyrites ;  while  of  general  papers,  that  on  the 
geology  of  Spitzbergen,  by  A.  E.  Nordenskiold,  and  the  '*  Travelling 
Notes  "  of  J.  Milne,  across  Europe  and  Asia,  are  specially  noteworthy. 
In  the  Third  Decade  the  subject  of  Metaraorphism  is  largely 
dealt  with,  the  effects  both  of  contact  with  intrusive  masses  and  of 
earth  stresses  being  discussed.  Serpentine  in  particular  comes  in 
for  treatment.  Teall  deals  with  the  origin  of  Banded  Gneisses 
and  with  the  metamorphism  of  the  Lizard  Gabbros — a  subject  into 
which  Bonney  and  McMahon  enter  in  discussion.    The  sc\i\&lft  ot 
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Bolt  Head  are  dealt  with  by  A.  B.  Hunt,  and  he  is  not  sofieredlbf 
Bonney  to  go  free  from  oriticism. 

Eozoon  again  oomes  up,  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  making  one  more 
appeal  in  favour  of  its  organic  origin. 

Callaway  deals  with  Archsdan.  The  '  Monian '  system  of  J.  F* 
Blake  is  also  discussed,  and  Hughes  writes  on  the  Cambrian  of 
North  Wales. 

Notable  are  the  articles  by  Lapworth  on  the  Close  of  the  Highland 
oontroversy,  on  the  Cambrian  rooks  of  Nuneaton,  and  on  the 
Olenellus  Fauna  in  Britain.  He  likewise  defines  his  Ordovioian 
System,  and  writes  on  the  Ballantrae  rocks.  Nicholson  and  Harr 
deal  with  the  Lower  PalsBozoio  rocks  of  the  Lake  District. 

The  Culm-measures  of  Devonshire,  Coal  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  the  Trias,  the  Neooomian,  and  the  Bagshot  Beds  come  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

A.  Harker,  as  well  as  T.  H.  Holland,  appears  on  the  scene,  and 
they,  together  with  G.  A.  J.  Cole,  describe  various  igneous  roekB, 
while  Judd  writes  on  the  lavas  of  Erakatoa,  and  Teall  on  the  Cheviot 
quartz-felsites  and  augite-granites. 

The  mineralogical  constitution  of  calcareous  organisms  forms  the 
subject  of  an  important  paper  by  Y.  Cornish  and  P.  F.  Kendall. 
Pisolite  is  dealt  with  by  Wethered  ;  explosive  slickensides  bj 
Straban  ;  Earthquakes,  the  creeping  of  soil-cap,  and  the  stone-rivefS 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  by  Davison;  Dust  and  Soils  by  0.  Beid; 
while  W.  M.  Hutchings  writes  on  Slates  and  fire-clays.  Landsoape 
Marble,  the  flexibility  of  rocks,  faults,  jointing,  and  cleavage  abo 
receive  consideration,  Howorth  continues  to  write  on  the  Mammoth 
and  the  Glacial  Drift ;  others  deal  with  the  Caves  of  North  Wales, 
and  with  Moel  Tryfaen,  while  Geological  Time,  the  permanence  of 
Continents,  and  geological  nomenclature  attract  several  writers. 

In  the  Fourth    Deoade  the  life -zones  of  Carboniferous  and 
Cretaceous  rocks  are  specially  dealt  with,  while  those  of  earlier 
and  later  date  come  in  for  a  certain  amount  of  discussion.     The 
zones  of  the  Carboniferous  system  had  been  neglected,  but  Marrr 
Garwood,  and  Wheel  ton  Hind  come  to  the  rescue,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Traquair  and  Eidston  are  also  keenly  interested  in  the 
subject     The  admirable  work  of  A.  W.  Eowe  on  the  Chalk  zoneB^ 
is  reviewed,  and  Jukes-Browne  discusses  the  possibility  of  making 
'chronological   maps,'  which  no  one  has  yet  attempted  except  oi» 
a  small  scale  or  in  a  general  way. 

The  nomenclature  of  Igneous  rocks  is  discussed  by  H.  Stanley 
Jevons,  and  the  new  American  classification  is  criticized  without: 
favour.    The  order  of  consolidation  of  minerals  in  igneous  massed 
receives  attention  from  Sollas,  while  Harker  describes  the  sequence 
of  igneous  rocks  in  Skye.      Greenly  gives  accounts  of  various 
Anglesey  rocks ;   Bonney  and  Miss  Baisin  deal  with  rocks  fron>- 
Eimberley  in  Cape  Colony,  Teall  with   Nepheline-syenite  from 
north-west  Scotland,  McMahon  with  the  granite  of  the  Himalayas* 
and  A.  B.  Hunt  with  that  of  Dartmoor.    J.  Parkinson  and  H.  J- 
Seymour  describe  sundry  igneous  rocks.     Hutchings  discourses  on 
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eat  Whin  Sill,  on  clays,  shales,  and  slates,  and  on  oontaot 
)rphism,  T.  H.  Holland  on  Laterite,  W.  F.  Hume  on  the 
Sarth  of  Russia,  and  A.  P.  Pavlow  on  Sandstone  dikes. 
Ogilvie  (Mrs.  Gordon)  gives  some  results  of  her  researches 
Dolomites  of  the  Tyrol.  Marr  treats  of  the  Skiddaw  Slates, 
[atley  of  the  Arenig  rocks,  while  W.  Gibson  deals  with  the 
>ic  rocks  of  South  Africa. 

fossils  discovered  by  Hicks  in  what  were  regarded  as  the 
iferous  Morte  Slates  receive  attention,  and  Howard  Fox 
new  localities  for  fossils  in  the  Devonian  of  Cornwall. 
Dn  Hind  discourses  on  the  Yoredale  Series,  and  W.  Gunn  on 
rer  Carboniferous  rocks  of  northern  England  and  Scotland. 
3tge  of  the  Wealden,  whether  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous,  comes 
liscussion.  The  Chloritic  Marl  and  Warminster  Greensand 
U  with  by  Meyer  and  Jukes-Browne,  and  interesting  notes 
)n  of  the  Cretaceous  fossils  from  the  Drift  of  Aberdeen.  An 
nt  paper  on  the  structure  of  Creech  barrow,  in  Dorset,  ift 
ited  by  Hudleston,  who  shows  that  this  remarkably  prominent 
»  its  preservation  to  the  occurrence  of  an  Eocene  or  possibly 
ne  limestone. 

Drigin  of  erratic  blocks  in  the  Drift  of  Yorkshire  leads  to 
sing  correspondence  between  Howorth  and  Harker,  in  part^ 
'  to  the  supposed  carrying  of  stones  by  the  Vikings.  Many 
f  the  Magazine  are  occupied  by  Howorth  in  essays  on  the 
Geology  of  North  Europe,  on  the  Scandinavian  Ice-sheet,  on 
hanges  of  level,  and  on  the  Glacial  Drifts  of  Eastern  England, 
^er  of  water  versus  ice  being  dwelt  upon  ;  while  Dugald  Bell 
3n  the  question  of  submergence  during  the  Great  Ice  Age. 
Deeley  and  G.  Fletcher  deal  with  the  Structure  of  Glacier 
1  Mr.  E.  P.  Culverwell  contributes  an  important  article  on 
>ory  of  the  Ice  Age. 

glacial  phenomena  and  denudation  of  the  Skye  mountains  are 
'ith  by  Harker,  who  has  spent  many  field-seasons  in  this 
region.  Howorth,  writing  on  the  Earliest  Traces  of  Man, 
up  some  discussion  on  Kent's  Cavern  and  Buckland,  while 
B.  Warren  contributes  a  suggestive  paper  on  the  relative  age 
e  Implements,  and  the  He  v.  R.  A.  Bullen  deals  with  Eoliths, 
describes  the  caves  of  coimty  Sligo.  The  subject  of  Dene- 
imes  in  for  discussion. 

interesting  essay  is  contributed  by  H.  W.  Pearson  on 
ions  of  Sea-level,  and  Hoist  deals  with  Oscillations  of  land 
the  Glacial  period  in  Scandinavia.  In  connection  with  this 
Hull's  paper  on  the  Submerged  Platform  of  Western  Europe 
up  discussion  by  J.  W.  Spencer  and  Jukes-Browne,  and  led 
nportant  essay  by  Hudleston  on  the  Eastern  Margin  of  the 
Ulantic  Basin. 

determination  of  the  pre-Glacial  ago  of  the  raised  beach  in 
by  R.  H.  Tiddeman  finds  interesting  support  elsewhere  in 
lilar  sequence  of  deposits  off  Cork  Harbour,  quite  lately 
id  by  H.  B.  Muff  and  W.  B.  Wright. 
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Biver  developmant  attracts  maoh  attention,  and  S.  8.  Baokmai 
leaves  his  Ammonites  and  his  '  Hemera '  to  take  part  in  the  dis* 
oussion.  The  suhject  was  introduced  in  a  paper  on  Bala  Lake  anc 
river  system  by  Philip  Lake,  and  Callaway  contributes  articles  or 
the  general  question,  whUe  W.  M.  Davis  writes  on  the  peneplain  oi 
the  Scottish  Highlands  and  discusses  the  meanders  of  rivers. 

The  ancient  glacier-dammed  lakes  of  the  Cheviots  are  describee 
by  Kendall  and  Muflf,  while  Bonney  writes  on  moraines  and  mud* 
streams  in  the  Alps.  Parkinson  discusses  the  origin  of  certain 
Canadian  Lake-basins.  Bock-basins,  indeed,  come  in  for  considerable 
notice. 

Watts  deals  with  the  ancient  rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest  and 
their  physiography,  and  Hellard  Beade  continues  to  discourse  on 
mountains. 

Among  general  papers  those  by  Cowper  Beed  on  the  Geology  oi 
Waterford,  and  by  Beadnell,  Barron,  and  Hume  on  Egypt,  maj 
be  mentioned. 

Our  old  friend  Bapert  Jones  gives  a  full  History  of  Sarsens. 

The  subject  of  Geological  Photographs  is  brought  prominently 
into  notice  by  Watts,  and  a  number  of  excellent  examples  are 
reproduced.  Judd  gives  an  interesting  history  of  the  earlier  British 
geological  maps. 

Finally,  much  attention  is  again  given  to  Geological  Time,  the 
question  having  been  considered  by  Joly  in  reference  to  the  circu- 
lation of  salt.  Sir  A.  Geikie  deals  generally  with  the  subject  in  his 
address  to  the  British  Association. 

Turning  to  the  topics  that  are  occupying  much  attention  at  the 
present  day,  we  find  that  the  chief  discussions  are  on  subjects  some- 
what similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Professor  Rupert  Jones  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Magazine.  The  origin  of  the  crystalline  schists, 
the  genesis  of  rivers  and  the  formation  of  their  valleys,  the 
excavation  of  lake-basins,  the  correlation  of  strata  by  means  oi 
special  assemblages  or  zones  of  fossils,  and  the  evolution  of  species 
are  subjects  which  engage  continued  attention  and  upon  which 
much  has  yet  to  be  learnt. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Magazine,  now  one  topic,  now 
another  has  become  dominant  for  a  time.  The  relative  importance 
of  marine  and  subaerial  denudation,  the  origin  and  development  of 
rivers,  the  formation  of  crush-conglomerates,  and  the  subject  of 
dynamic  metttmorphism  are  instances.  But  if  these  subjects  have 
again  and  again  been  brought  forward,  it  is  because  someone  gives 
the  key  to  what  was  previously  an  enigma,  and  many  are  ready  to 
use  it ;  or  another  has  gained  a  position  from  which  a  clearer  view 
of  a  subject  has  been  gained.  From  every  fresh  summit  our  ideas 
of  the  expanse  of  unacquired  knowledge  are  constantly  enlarged — 
a  statement  which  is  well  known  to  apply  to  every  branch  of 
learning — and  this  being  the  case  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
careful,  earnest  observers  and  workers,  and  there  should  be  a  constant 
demand  for  the  Geological  Magazine. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Cul'ressiHoxyhn  hookeri,  sp,  now, 
a  laryc  silkificd  tree  from  Tasmania,  preserved  in  the  Gooloiji 
Department,  Jiritisii  Museum  (^Natural  History), 
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hl-^cupbessikoxtlok  hookeri,  8p.  nov.,  a  large  slligified 

Tree  from  Tasmania. 

By  E.  A.  Xewell  Akbeb,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 

Uniyersity  Demonstrator  in  Palscobotany. 

(PLATE  I.) 

ONE  of  the  most  strikiDg  objects  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of 
Fossil  Plant  remains  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History)  is  a  large  trunk  of  a  Coniferous 
tree  from  Tasmania,  of  which  a  photograph  is  reproduced  on  Plate  I. 
This  specimen '  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  gallery,  being  nearly  nine 
feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  woody  tissues  are  in 
sxoellent  preservation,  the  specimen  being  silicified,  and  in  part 
opalized. 

The  history  of  this  tree  is  an  interesting  one.  It  was  discovered, 
Apparently  early  in  the  last  century,  on  the  estate  of  a  Mr.  Richard 
Barker  at  Macquarie  PMns,  New  Norfolk,  Tasmania.  When  found, 
the  tree  was  embedded'  in  an  upright  position  in  a  basaltic  lava. 
Although  silicified  wood  is  6f  common  occurrence  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, the  large  size  of  the  trunk— the  specimen  being  then  at  least 
three  feet  longer  than  at  present — appears  to  have  created  general 
interest.  Among  others;  Sir  Joseph  (then  Mr.)  Hooker,  while  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Southern  seas  in  H.M.S.  *'  Erebus," 
visited  the  lo<»lity  to  examine  this  fossil.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  ^  con- 
triboted  a  most  interesting  description  of  the  specimen  to  the  first 
^olnme  of  the  Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science,  published  in 
1B42,  from  which  the  following  quotation  is  taken': — "One  of  the 
niost  remarkable  circumstances  connected  both  with  the  Geology  and 
Botany  of  Tasmania,  is  the  occurrence  of  vast  quantities  of  silicified 
yood,  either  exposed  on  the  plains,  or  imbedded  in  rocks  both  of 
Igneous  and  aqueous  formations.  Those  of  the  former,  in  particular, 
We  the  most  striking,  from  their  singular  beauty,  and  the  very  perfect 
inanner  in  which  the  structure  of  the  living  wood  is  retained.  Soon 
ftfter  my  arrival  in  this  Colony,  magnificent  specimens  of  a  fossil 
h'ee  were  shown  me,  dug  out  of  a  volcanic  rock,  and  which,  as  far 
^  my  memory  serves  me,  were  unequalled  even  in  what  I  had  seen 
of  the  rich  collection  of  Brown."  ^ 

A  few  years  later  the  tree  was  brought  to  England  and  exhibited 
^  the  Tasmanian  Court  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.*  At  the 
<^W  of  the  Exhibition  it  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by 
^he  Tasmanian  Commissioners,  but  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the 

..  ^  Registered  number,  V.  332.  A  smaller  specimen  (V.  9,606)  of  a  similar  tree  from 
*"^  same  localiihr  ia  exhibited  side  by  side  with  that  described  here. 

Hooker :  Tasmanian  Joum.  Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  i  (1842),  p.  24. 

Robert  Brown  (1773-1858),  first  Keeper  of  Botany  at  the  British  Museum, 
^thered  together  a  large  collection  of  petrified  woods  from  different  parts  of  the 
J^fld.  Most  of  these  specimens  are  now  incorporated  with  the  plant  collections  in 
^€  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum. 

*  Official  Catalogue,  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industr}'  of  all  Nations, 
^^51,  vol.  ii,  p.  999  (No.  348). 
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speoimen  and  the  crowded  nature  of  the  Natural  History  exbibHs^ 
then  at  Bloomsbury,  it  was  not  possible  to  exhibit  it  until  their 
removal  to  the  more  suitable  and  spacious  quarters  at  Soaib 
Kensington  had  been  completed. 

From  the  geological  standpoint,  this  tree  is  especially  interesting 
in  the  manner  of  its  occurrence.  The  Basalts  of  the  Macquarie 
Plains  are  of  Tertiary  age,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  belong  to  the  earlier '  or  later  ^  period. 
McLachlan's  ^  description  of  this  specimen  states  that  the  tree  "  was 
imbedded  in  lava,  and  distinctly  surrounded  by  two  flows  of  scoria.'* 

The  association  of  plant  remains  with  volcanic  outpourings, 
especially  with  the  more  basic  tuffs  and  lavas,  is  by  no  means  of 
rare  occurrence.  Excellent  illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  ro<du 
of  this  country.  In  the  Tertiary  leaf-beds  of  Mull,*  well-preserved 
impressions  of  leaves,  similar  to  Platanus  and  other  recent  genera 
occur  in  gravels  closely  associated  with  sheets  of  basaltio  lava 
Calcified  stems  and  other  fragments  of  plants  of  the  greatest  botanioa 
importance  have  been  discovered  in  beds  of  volcanic  ash  in  th< 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Petticur,  near  Burntisland,  and  a 
Laggan  Bay  in  the  island  of  Arran.^  Silicified  stems  in  assooiatid 
with  basalts  and  other  igneous  rocks  are  known  from  many  parti 
of  the  world,  especially  from  South  America,  where  their  occurreno( 
has  been  described  by  Darwin." 

The  vertical  position  in  which  the  tree  was  found  is  emphasizei 
by  Hooker  and  by  McLaohlan.  It  would  be  of  some  interest  to  knov 
whether  this  trunk  once  formed  part  of  a  forest  which,  at  som^ 
period  or  other,  was  overwhelmed  by  showers  of  ashes  and  lava-flowf 
On  this  point  there  is,  however,  little  information.  McLachlai 
suggests  that  the  vertical  position  is  more  or  less  accidental,  ani 
states  that  the  base  of  the  tree  was  embedded  in  sand. 

The  tree,  as  it  stands  now,  is  decorticated,  only  the  woody  tissue 
being  seen.  The  outer  portion  is  opalized  and  fairly  hard,  but  th 
more  internal  tissues  crumble  away  to  a  fine  white  powder  at  th 
slightest  touch.  This  powder  consists  of  the  isolated  woody  fibre 
of  the  stem.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  so  graphically  described  th 
condition  and  structure  of  the  specimen  that  I  cannot  do  better  tha 
quote  his  remarks.''  **  The  bark  (?)  is  of  a  different  colour  and  moi 
consolidated  than  the  interior,  resembling  the  most  beautiful  agat< 
The  woody  part  reminded  me  of  the  lignite,  so  common  in  Long 

Neagh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland The  most  remarkabl 

circumstance,  however,  connected  with  this  fossilized  tree,  is  tfa 
manner  in  which  the  outer  layers  of  wood,  when  exposed  by  tb 

1  Johnston :  **  Geology  of  Tasmania,"  1888,  pp.  216  (table)  and  294. 

'  Stephens :  Papers  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tasmania  for  1897,  p.  54  (1898). 

•  See  note  4,  prerious  page. 

*  Starkie  Gardner:  Q.J.G.S.,  toI.  xliii  (1887),  p.  270. 

*  Wiinsch,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  ii  (1865),  p.  97 ;  and  Bryce,  **T1 
Geology  of  Arran,"  4th  ed.  (1872),  p.  123. 

•  Darwin:  "Geological  Observations,"  2nd  ed.  (1876),  p.  394,  etc. 
^  Hooker :  ibid.,  p.  26. 
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nmoni  of  the  bark,  separate  ioto  tlie  ultimate  fibre*  of  whidi  it 
■»  oompoaed,  forming  an  amiaathuB-Iike  mass  on  tbo  ventriole  of 
(be  atamp  in  one  place,  and  covering  the  gronnd  with  a  white 
povder,  oommonlj  called  here  native  pounce.  The  examination  of 
»  tingle  concentric  layer  from  thia  part  shows  that  it  may  be 
Pitched  ^m  the  ooutiguous  layers  of  the  preceding  and  following 
jwn'  f^wth ;  there  being  no  silioious  matter  infiltrated  into  the 
interreDiog  spaces.  A  portion  of  each  layer  is  found  to  have 
1  ncond  cleavage,  not  conoenti'ic  with  it,  but  in  the  direction  of 
id  ndius,  or  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  Snoh  a  dea'rt^  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fact,  that  it  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  medullary  rays  that  traverse  every  where 
the  woody  tissue.  Each  of  these  laminas  is  of  extreme  tenuity,  of 
indeterminate  length,  and  of  the  breadth  of  the  layers  of  wood; 
ood  is  formed  of  a  single  series  of  parallel  woody  fihrea,  crossed 
tun  and  there  by  the  cellnlar  tissue  of  the  medullary  rays,  whioh 
^  not  generally  interfere  with  their  regularity.  Theee  plates, 
>{^,  are  separable  into  single  minnte  fibres,  which  are  elongated 
tubta  of  pleurenohyma  or  wuody  tissue,  tapering  at  either  end  into 
conical  terminations  of  indefinite  length.  They  lie  together  in  such 
-dtts  approximation  that  the  microscope  does  not  detect  an  interstioe, 
tboogb  the  least  force  separates  them." 


Fio.  1. — Cupreuinoiylon  hoakrti,  ap.  nov.    Tranarerae  section. 


Sir  Joseph  Hooker  concluded  that  the  tree  was  undoubtedly 
Coniferous,  as  oould  be  asceitained  by  a  microscopic  examination 
of  the  isolated  fibres,  without  the  preparation  of  sections.  It  may 
i*  interesting  in  these  days,  when  microscopic  sections  are  aconstant 
necessity  to  those  who  are  working  on  the  subject  of  fossil  plants, 
and  readily  obtained  at  a  coat  of  a  few  shillings,  to  quote  a  further 
sentence   of  Sir  Joseph    Hooker's   description,  as  illustrating  the 
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progress  in  this  respect  daring  th«  last  aizt;  years.  He  ujs, 
"  Suoh  slioea  have  hitherto  only  been  prepared  by  the  most  skilfal 
lapidary,  and  at  great  cost." ' 

Sections  of  the  harder  parts  of  the  tree  have  recently  bean  made 
with  the  object  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  group  of  Conifene 
to  which  this  specimen  belongs.  The  preeervation  is  exoeediogly 
beautiful,  the  pils  on  the  walls  of  the  woody  elements  being 
well  preserved. 

The  oonolusion  arrived  at  from  an  examination  of  these  sections 
is  that  the  wooily  tissues  of  the  tree  posaess  a  straeture  of  the  typa 
known  as  Oaprettinoxylon,  Gtoepp.  As  this  species  has  not,  apparently, 
been  named  hitherto,  I  propose  to  call  it  Cuprettinox^Xon  Iwokeri,  in 
honour  of  the  great  Botanist  whose  description  of  this  specimen 
formed  one  of  his  earliest  soientifio  oontributions. 


Fio.  2. — Cupratinaxj/lon  hooteri,  up.  noT. 

(a]  Radial  lon^tudinal  section  BhoTiDg  the  medullary  rap  with  simple  pits,  ioi 
■piiug  trucheides  with  bordered  pita.  r.p.  reein  parenchyma;  a.t.  tracheides  of 
autumn  wood,      x  2O0  (slishtly  restored). 

(*)  Tangential  longituduml  section,    r.p.  reein  parencliyma.     x  200. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  it  is  not  possible  to  refer  ooniferous 
woods,  by  a  study  of  the  anatomy  of  stems,  whether  recent  or  fossil, 
to  genera  based  on  the  natural  affinities  of  such  plants.  This  was  first 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Qoeppert'  in  his  treatises  on  the  atruotore  of 
living  and  fossil  ConiferBB  published  in  1841  and  1850.  Several 
recent  genera  belonging  to  such  widely  different  families  as 
Cupressaces,  Abietaceie,  and  TaxoidiaceK,  possess  a  woody  structure 

>  Hooker:  ibid.,  p.  2S. 

'  Goeppert :  "  Da  Coniferanira,  ftruetotB  anatomica,"  Breelau,  1841 ;  and  "  Mono- 
graph del  foeeilen  Coniferen,"  Leiden,  1850. 
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closely  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  Tasmanian  tree,  and  such  woods  are 
nsaally  inoladed  in  the  form-genus  Cupressinoxylon.^ 

In  Cupresniioxylon  the  annular  rings  are  well  marked.  The 
l)ordered  pits  of  the  traoheides  are  separate,  usually  uniseriate ; 
^hen  biseriate  the  pits  are  opposite  one  another.  Besin  canals 
are  absent,  but  resin  parenchyma  is  abundant. 

Cupresnnoxylon  hooheri,  sp.  nov.,  may  be  recognized  by  the  following 
characters.  A  tree  more  than  12  feet  high,  and  3  feet  in  diameter. 
Only  the  woody  tissues  are  known.  Annular  rings  distinct;  the 
'antamn  traoheides'  being  markedly  narrower  than  the  'spring' 
elements.  Bings  narrow,  varying  somewhat  in  size,  but  averaging 
about  -7  mm.  in  width.  'Summer  wood'  containing  about  15  elements 
on  an  average  in  the  ray.  'Autumn  wood'  with  4  to  9  or  more 
elements ;  dense.  Traoheides  of  considerable  length,  with  uniseriate^ 
bordered  pits  on  the  radial  walls,  and  often  also  on  the  tangential 
walls.  The  pits  on  the  latter  are  sometimes  smaller  than  those  on 
the  radial  walls.  Occasionally  the  pits  are  biseriate,  and  then  the 
two  pits  are  always  opposite.  Medullary  rays  numerous,  composed 
of  similar  elements,  uniseriate  or  occasionally  biseriate,  3  to  14  or 
more  cells  in  height.  The  medullary  rays  communicate  with  the 
traoheides,  usually  by  a  small  simple  pit  on  the  radial  walls* 
Oocasionally  in  large  medullary  ray  cells  more  than  one  pit  occurs. 
Besin  parenchyma,  consisting  of  continuous  rows  of  thin-walled 
cells,  frequent,  especially  in  the  younger  elements  of  the  '  spring 
wood '  and  in  the  '  autumn  wood.'  Usually  only  one  resin  cell  in 
each  ray  of  the  annular  ring. 

This  type  of  woody  stem  is  known  from  rocks  of  Jurassic  age 
onwards,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Tertiary  period. 
Perhaps  the  species  which  is  known  in  most  detail  is  that 
described  very  thoroughly  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Barber'  from 
the  Lower  Greensand  of  Shanklin  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under 
tbe  name  of  Cupressinoxylon  vectense.  Numerous  species  have  also 
been  described  by  Enowlton  from  the  Potomac  series  (Neooomian) 
of  North  America,  and  many  others  are  known  from  the  Tertiary 
rocks  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  elsewhere.  Conifers  pos- 
sessing this  type  of  woody  structure  are  abundantly  represented  in 
Australasia  at  the  present  time  by  such  genera  as  Podocarpua  and 
Dacrydiumy  both  of  which  occur  in  Tasmania. 

I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Smith  Woodward,  F.B.S., 
Keeper  of  the  Geological  Department,  for  permission  to  describe 
this  interesting  fossil,  and  for  having  sections  prepared  for  tbe 
examination  of  its  structure.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  F.B.S.,  for  having  suggested  to  me  an  inquiry  into  the 
kistory  and  nature  of  the  specimen  described  here. 

*  The  grouping  together  of  coniferous  woods  by  their  anatomical  characters  is  fully 
dealt  with  by  Schenk  in  ZittePa  "  Traite  do  Paleontologie,"  pt.  ii,  Palfeophytologie', 
1891,  p.  838. 

»  Barber:  «*  Annals  of  Botany,"  vol.  xii  (1898),  p.  329. 
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III. — Beuabkable  Examples  07  Atmosphbbio  Ebosiom  of  Bocks 

IN  C0B8IOA. 

'  ■  -1  .         ■  '   ■  • 

By  F.  F,  TucKWT,  F.R.G.S. 
.       .  (PLATE  II.) 

IN  the  course  of  repeated  visits  to  Oorsioa  I  h&v6  bete  mocih 
struck  by  the  extruordioary  erosion,  not  only  of  oliib,bill  iinm 
more  so  of  detached  masses  or  boulders;  from  near  ae^lMd,  to 
heights  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet ;  and,  having  taken  soitie  toliolof|riiph8 
last  January  of  specimens  of  the  kind  last  referred  to,  I  aetit  thma 
to  my  friend  Professor  Bonney,  who  informed  me  thai  he  Ud  never 
met  with  any  instances  of  erosion  of  such  a  peoollaf  alid'-iininnal 
character,  and  asked  whether  I  oould  furnish  faim'^ith  a  titS^ffitmt 
of  the  rock. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  two  of  ihe  olgeets 
photographed,  and  my  hesitation  to  break  away  any  of  A%  third 
("T^te  de  Chien"),  I  was  only  able  jto  send  him  a  pieoe  obtained 
from  a  cliff  by  the  roadside  at  some  distance,  which  bad  been 
scooped  out  by  erosion  into  overhanging  eaves  and  other  onrioos 
forms;  and  his  report  on  this,  after  having  a  microscopic  Mdtion 
prepared  from  it,  was  as  follows  :— 

<<The  specimen  is  about  4^  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  and  1  in.  in 
maximum  thickness,  weathered  on  both  sidles  and  on  the  bliinter 
edge,  apparently  having  been  broken  from  a  thin,  flake-like  pro- 
jection such  as  would  form  the  edge  of  one  of  the  peculiar  cavities 
in  the  photograph.  The  weathered  surface  is  irregular,  lumpy,  and 
inclining  to  be  flaky,  of  a  dull  dark -brown  colour  in  the  less 
prominent  parts,  elsewhere  a  pale  brownish-green.  The  rock  itself, 
quitie  close  to  the  exterior,  is  a  rather  pale  greenish-grey  colour, 
somewhat  mottled  with  small  whiter  and  one  or  two  darker  patches, 
showing  elsewhere  a  fibrous  Structure. 

*'  Microscopic  examination  of  a  slice  cut  from  one  end,  transverse 
to  the  length  of  the  flake,  proves  the  rock  to  consist  largely  of 
microlithic  minerals,  and  to  have  been  greatly  affected  by  pressure 
— probably  almost  crushed.  It  exhibits  two  or  three  small  grains 
of  rhombic  pyroxene,  probably  bastite ;  a  number  of  small  grains  of 
augitd,  probably  residual ;  a  large  quantity  of  rather  minute  actinolite, 
and  perhaps  a  few  flakes  of  a  greenish  to  white  mica.  Some  small 
grains,  hovVevor,  of  a  colourless,  slightly  flaky  mineral,  like  bastite, 
but  with  oblique  extinction,  are  certainly  secondary,  occurring 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  albite  in  certain  crushed  Alpine 
schists.  Brown  iron  oxide  is  present  only  as  an  occasional  staining 
or  in  grsmules,  and  sphene  (possibly)  in  the  latter  condition.  The 
rock  has  undergone  so  much  secondary  change  that  its  oiiginal 
condition  has  been  obliterated.  I  think  it  most  probably  has  been 
a  pyroxenite,  with  a  little  enstatite  and  possibly  a  few  grains  of 
olivine,  allied  to,  but  hardly  to  be  classified  with,  the  peridotites. 
It  reminds  me  a  little  of  some  of  the  augite-serpen tines  of  the  Valais 
Alps,  but  in  it  actinolite  practically  takes  the  place  of  the  mineral 
serpentine." 
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I  may  add  that  the  fint  speoimen  I  saw  dnriog  an  aaoent  of  Monte 
Botondo  was  a  huge  boulder,  or  bloe  perchi,  perhaps  12  to  15  feet 
in  diameter,  at  a  height  of  5»000  to  6,000  feet  on  a  narrow  spur  of 
&e  peak,  the  interior  of  which  reminded  me  of  an  ant's  nest  in  an 
old  oak  beam,  and  so  completely  was  it  honeyoombed  that  I  was 
^ble  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  mass,  where  I  was  praotioally 
Uivisible  to  my  companion. 

Can  any  geologist  suggest  a  oanse  for  this  extraordinary  and,  both 
^Q  altitude  and  area,  widely  distributed  erosion  ?  It  can  hardly  be 
decomposition,  for,  in  the  specimen  described  above,  the  rook  seems 
iQgood  condition  just  beneath  the  outer  surface,  and,  at  any  rate  in 
<ome  instances,  the  situation  appears  to  make  the  action  of  sand 
very  improbable.  Neither  Professor  Bonney  nor  I  have  seen  any- 
thing in  the  Alps  at  all  comparable  to  it,  nor  remember  to  have 
lead  a  description  of  its  occurrence  in  otlier  places. 

NoTB. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  my  attention  has  been  drawn, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Editor  and  of  Dr.  C.  I.  Forsyth  Major, 
F.Z.S.,  to  a  passage  at  pp.  127-128  of  *'  La  Corse,"  by  M.  Ardouin- 
Damazet,  forming  the  14th  series  of  a  "  Voyage  en  France."  This 
writer  very  accurately  and  piotorially  describes  the  extraordinary 
weathering  or  erosion  of  the  '  Eled  Granite,'  or  granitoid  rocks  of  the 
Calanche,  but  only  briefly  alludes  to  the  hollowed  out,  bomb-like 
forms  specially  referred  to  by  me,  if  indeed  they  may  be  recognized 
in  the  phrase  "  La  forme  la  plus  gen6rale  de  ces  bizarreries  est  un 
evidement  en  forme  de  niches."  He  also  speaks  of  ''Des  silhouettes 
d*animaux  fantastiques." 

As  already  stated,  the  rock  from  which  my  specimen  was  taken, 

instead  of  on  the  spot  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  was  at  some  distance 

to  the  south-west  of  the  limited  region  of  the  Calanche,  and,  though 

much  eroded  or  undercut,  was  probably  of  a  different  geological 

character  from  the  sometimes  almost  spherical,  bomb-like  blocks  such 

as  that  in  the  stream  near  Porto.     1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 

Calanche  themselves  are  a  rose  or  brick-coloured  granite,  as  the 

writer  just  quoted  and  Joanne's  ''  Guide  en  Corse  "  state  them  to  be. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TLATE  II. 

Fio.  1.— Eralal  dome,  **Tt'te  dc  Chien"  (8  to  10  feet  long),  *'Le  Calanche,"  near 

Pinna,  west  coast  of  Corsica. 
Pio.  2. — ^Eroded  boulder  in  stream  near  Porto,  west  coast  of  Corsica. 

TV. — NOTK  ON  THE  KSBATOPHTRES   OF   THE   BbEIDDSN   AND 

Bebwyn   Hills. 

By  H.  Stanley  Jbvons,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Ijccturcr  in  ^lineralogy  and  Demonstrator 

in  Geolog)'  in  the  University  of  Sydney. 

IT  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  ocourrence  of  a  somewhat  rare 
and  interesting  rock,  named  keratophyre,  at  two  easily  accessible 
localities  in  a  district  where  it  has  been  hitherto  unknown — at 
Moel-y-Golfa,  in  the  Breidden  Hills,  and  in  the  Berwyn  Hills. 

The  Bbeidden  Hills. 
Moel-y-Golfa  was  visited  by  me  in  1899,  and  I  collected  a  few 
specimens,  which,  however,  remained  unexamined  until  a  few  days 
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ago  when  I  needed  one  for  teaching  pui*poBes.^  On  examination  o 
a  thin  section  the  plagioclase  proved  to  be  albtte,  idiomorphic  anc 
tabular  in  form,  set  in  a  matrix  of  ohloritio  decomposition  prodacts, 
doubtless  the  remains  of  pyroxene.  The  ratio  of  albite  to  pyroxene 
must  have  been  about  two  or  three  to  one.  This  composition  is 
sufficient  to  place  the  rock  in  the  keratophyre  group,'  but  con- 
firmation was  obtained  by  comparison  with  a  slide  of  the  well- 
known  keratophyre  of  Hiittenrode,  in  the  Harz,  the  rooks  proving 
almost  identical  both  in  structure  and  composition.  The  determi- 
nation of  the  felspar  was  made  by  Becke*s  bright  line  method,  which 
proved  its  refractive  index  to  be  everywhere  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  balsam. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Breidden  Hills  have  been  ably  described 
by  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,*  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  later  reference 
to  them.  He  believed  the  rocks  of  Moel-y-Golfa  to  be  mostly  lavas, 
and  their  plagioclases  to  be  probably  labradorite,  and  therefore 
named  them  andesites.  His  failure  to  recognise  albite  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  want  of  the  refinements  of  petrographical 
investigation  which  exist  to-day,  Becke*s  bright  line  method  having 
been  known  only  since  1893. 

The  intrusive  rocks  of  the  Breiddens,  described  by  Professor  Watts 
as  the  '  Newer  Series '  of  igneous  rocks,  and  named  by  him  diabases, 
may  prove  to  be  keratopbyres  when  their  felspars  are  closely 
examined.  I  have  unfortunately  no  specimens  available.  The 
specific  gravities  quoted  by  Professor  Watts  are  of  little  ase  as 
a  guide  owing  to  the  decomposed  condition  of  the  rocks.  Should 
they  turn  out  to  be  dolerites  (diabases),  we  should  have  another 
example  of  the  interesting  association  of  keratopbyres  with  dolerites 
noted  by  Rosenbusch.^ 

The  Berwtn  Hills. 

Since  1897  I  have  been  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  investigating 
the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Berwyn  Hills,  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Dee  Valley,  between  Corwen  and  Llandrillo.  The  igneous  mass 
occupying  the  highest  stratigraphical  position  is  a  series  of  quartz- 
keratophyre  (soda-rhyolite)  tuffs,  with  a  lava  of  the  same  composition 
at  its  base.  The  fact  that  sections  across  the  tuffs  a  mile  or  less 
apart  invariably  show  different  successions  of  quartz-keratophyre 
tuffs,  the  latter  being  distinguished  from  one  another  by  colour  and 
slight  corresponding  differences  in  composition,  points  to  a  large 
number  of  centres  of  eruption  as  their  source.  One  of  these  lay 
near  Blaen  Llynor,  as  shown  by  the  agglomerate  to  be  seen  in  the 
bed  of  that  stream. 

The  four  great  sills  marked  '  greenstone '  on  the  Geological 
Survey  Map  of  the  district,  together  with  their  associated  dykes 

*  The  two  specimens  available  are  labelled : — 568,  Cra^  N.  of  Ty-bryn  Farm, 
N.  of  Moel-y-6olfa  summit ;  572a,  S.  of  road  between  **  Plough  and  Harrow  "  and 
Trewem  Farm,  S.  of  Moel-y-Golfa. 

3  See  definition,  Kosenbusch,  **  Flemente  der  Oesteinslehre,*'  2nd  ed.,  1901,  p.  287. 
»  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  xli  (1885),  p.  532. 

*  **  Elem.  d.  Gesteinslehre,"  1901,  p.  288. 
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to  be  seen  on  the  cliff  above  Llyn  Llync-oaws»  were  found  to  have 
the  oomposition  of  a  keratophy re ; '  that  is  to  say,  they  are  essentially 
composed  of  aJhiU  and  diopside.  The  proportion  of  diopside  to 
albito  was  found  to  vary  somewhat,  and  to  be  generally  greater 
than  in  the  oase  of  the  keratophyre  of  the  Breiddens.  Other 
ninerals  rarely  make  up  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  rook.  The 
texture  is  never  porphyritic,  and  is  generally  that  charaoteristio  of 
the  dolerites  (diabases),  from  which  these  keratophy  res  are  only  to 
be  distingaished  by  the  refractive  index  or  extinction  angles  of  their 
felspars.  As  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  description  of  keratophyre 
as  an  intrusive  rock,  I  may  state  that  in  this  case  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  intnisive  character.  The  slates  are  distinctly 
metamorphosed  above  and  below  each  sheet,  the  spotted  slate  so 
well  exposed  above  having  been  mistaken  for  tuffs  in  1850  by 
officers  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  crag  on  Carnedd-y-Ci  shows 
the  hanging  wall  rent  and  penetrated  b}'  minute  tongues  of  the 
igneous  rock,  and  fragments  of  the  sedimentary  rock  have  been 
floated  off  into  the  magma. 

No  dolerites  of  the  keratophyre  facies  (i.e.  containing  diopside) 
occQr  in  the  Berwyn  district  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 
The  only  basic  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  is  an  olivine-dolerite  with 
titaniferous  augite  forming  a  dyke  trending  north-west  and  south- 
east in  Nant  Llwyn  Gwern,  near  Craig  Wen.  This  is  erroneously 
inapped  as  a  triangular  patch  on  the  Survey  Map,  but  is  simply 
s  coarse-grained  dyke,  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  Post- 
Carboniferous  dykes  of  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire. 

General. 

The  superficial  resemblance  of  the  intrusive  keratophyres  here 
described  to  the  dolerites  (diabases)  so  common  in  Carnarvonshire 
may  be  regarded  as  a  significant  fact.  The  felspars  of  the  latter 
^ks  have  in  a  few  instances  been  determined,^  and  were  found 
to  belong  generally  to  the  andesine-labradorite  series.  Albite  has 
not  been  recorded.  I  would  suggest  that  an  interesting  field  of 
fesearch  lies  open  to  some  one  more  favourably  situated  than  myself 
'n  determining  the  felspars  of  a  large  number  of  the  Welsh  pre- 
ywboniferous  dolerite  intrusions.  Should  albite  be  proved  present 
'n  Carnarvonshire,  we  should  have  the  association  of  keratophyres 
*od  dolerites  confirmed,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
whether  there  was  a  passage  between  the  two  rocks,  and,  if  so, 
whether  horizontally  or  vertically.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
^bite  be  absent  in  Carnarvonshire,  the  existence  of  a  series  of 
^ockg  all  of  the  same  facies,  basic  in  the  north-west  but  acid  in  the 
*onth-east,  would  have  to  be  explained. 

A  complete  petrographical  description  of  the  rocks  mentioned  in 
^his  note  is  in  hand,  and  will  be  published  in  another  place  as  soon 

.     Thm  sections  of  some  60  specimens  taken  from  various  parts  of  these  masses 
^^^^  been  examined. 

'Harker:  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  xliv  (1888),  p.  449;  and  '*Bala  Volcanic  Series  of 
^^arronshire,"  p.  81,  Cambridge,  1889. 
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a8  the  pressure  of  other  duUes  permits.  I  would  like  to  Add  Ait 
my  work  in  the  Berwyn  Hills  was  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the 
Goyemment  Grant  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Society. 

Afpbmdix. 

Confirmation  of  the  determination  of  the  felspars  in  the  keiato- 
phyre  of  Moel-y-Golfa  was  obtained  by  unoovering  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  slides  and  immersing  the  thoroughly  deaned  edge  of  the 
section  in  ethylene  bromide  (fi » 1*5355,  by  the  Fuess  Befraetometer, 
Model  II).  The  felspar  showed  7  a  little  above  fi  of  the  liquid^ 
a  distinctly  below.  The  extinction  angles  on  sections  perpendionkr 
to  010  of  twins  on  the  albite  and  carlsbad  laws  also  confirmed  albite, 
the  measurements  on  four  sections  being : — [20  :  22]  [18  :  21]  ; 
[17  :  16]  [17  :  21]  ;  [9^  :  9^]  [13  :  16]  ;  [5:6]  [3  :  8].  The 
determination  of  the  felspar  of  the  Berwyn  Keratophyre  was  also 
confirmed  by  refractive  index  measurements,  and  extinction  anglea 
on  cleavage  chips  as  well  as  on  symmetrical  sections  twinned  on  the 
albite  and  carlsbad  laws. 

Brief  descriptions  of  Becke's  bright  line  method  of  determining 
small  differences  of  refractive  index,  and  of  Michel  Levy's  method 
of  determining  the  plagioolase  felspars  by  the  extinction  angles  on 
sections  perpendicular  to  010  of  crystals  twinned  on  both  albite  and 
carlsbad  laws,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Iddings'  Translation 
of  Rosenbusoh's  ''  Microscopical  Physiography  of  the  Hock-making 
Minerals,"  4th  ed.,  New  York,  1900. 


V. — Contributions   to   the  Geology  of   Ceylon  : 
II.  Silicifigation  of  Crystalline  Limestones. 

By  A.  K.  CooMAiuftWAMY,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Director  of  tlic  Mineral  Surrey 

of  Ceylon. 

THE  occurrence  of  small  quantities  of  chert  and  opal,  usually  in 
or  near  exposures  of  crystalline  limestone,  but  very  often  in 
fragments  or  boulders  not  quite  in  siiULy  is  not  unusual  in  Ceylon. 
For  some  time  the  origin  of  these  siliceous  rocks  remained  obscure; 
observations  made  within  the  present  year  (1903),  however,  enable 
me  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  their  mode  of  occurrence. 
I  have  had  the  advantage  of  my  colleague  Mr.  James  Parsons' 
company  in  examining  many  of  the  exposures,  and  have  been  able 
to  discuss  with  him  the  problems  raised. 

A  band  of  chert  occurs  in  situ  on  the  path  descending  from  the 
ambalam  just  \  mile  W.N.W.  of  Uduwela  trigonometrical  station 
(about  3  miles  south-east  of  Eandy),  and  about  4  to  5  yards  below 
the  fourth  of  the  six  bands  of  limestone  which  are  crossed  in 
descending  the  hill.'  Tlie  width  of  the  band  of  chert  is  about  5  feet; 
it  includes  a  number  of  varieties,  all  with  good  conchoidal  fracture. 
These  are :  homogeneous  green  opal ;   homogeneous  brown  chert 

^  The}oca]ity  can  be  identified  on  the  map,  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Iviii  (1902),  pi.  xiii,  but 
the  position  of  the  hunda  oi  limestone  is  not  corvtcUy  mimVvAVVicvvs. 
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(Ihn  two  with  Torj  flmooth  fracture)  ;  brown  mottled  ofaert,  with 
pUdftopite,  spinel,  Hiid  grapliite  ;  green  ohert,  with  abundant  inim 
ud  grapbile,  and  less  frequent  spinel ;    and  whitish  decomposed 
chert,  with  the  same  aooessory  minerals  in  addition  to  bine  apatite. 
Speoimena  of  limestoiie  with  identical  aoceesoT;  minerals  occur 

n'  I  near.  On  ita  north  side,  the  ohert  band  appears  to  pass  into 
mpoaed  limestone  which  shows  green  spots  suggestive  of  partial 
■ilidfioation.  It  was  not  quite  certain  that  these  apparent  transition 
typw  ooonrred  in  (itd.  There  were,  however,  many  specimens  whioh 
oonld  only  with  difficulty  be  definitely  named  as  ohert  or  limestone. 
A  dinner  band  of  brown  ohert  ooours  on  the  path  a  little  below  the 
munhand. 


rirtially  eitkilicd  cn'stnllinc  limestone,  x  22. 
C,  cu'tMDitf  (dolomite) ;  M,mica;  S,  epincl ;  ivmainiier,  apalino  nijca. 
^Te  thin  seotionB  of  these  cherts  were  prepared.  One  of  the 
Etwn  opal  (1056)  shows  merely  a  green,  stnictureleBS,  homogeneous, 
i^tropic  rock.  The  brown  cbert  (1052)  consists  of  chalcedonic  siHca, 
IK  cLaracteristiQ  spherulilic  aggregates ;  there  is  a  colourless  trans- 
pttent  base  in  whioh  are  scattored  very  numerous  tiny  ferruginous 
■ggregates  whioh  give  tbe  brown  colour  to  the  whole  rock.  Certain 
<!nck8  are  filled  with  characteristic  chalcedonic  infiltrations. 
noiiDded  spots  containing  fewer  of  tbe  ferruginous  specks,  and 
■ppsaring  rather  dark  between  crossed  nicols,  call  to  mind  the 
*ppeuanoe  presented  by  stTuoturelesB  radiolarian  casts  ;  the  presence 
"f  radiolaria  is,  however,  quite  out  of  the  question.  Tbe  greenish 
BKaceous  ohert  (1055)  consists  of  opaline  and  chalcedouio  silica  in 
Highly  equal  proportions,  enclosing  numerous  individuals  of  well- 
pFMerved  pblogopite  and  a  flake  of  graphite.  In  another,  very 
>imiW  specimen  (1054)  tbe  mica  is  luuch  bydrated,  and  silica  biw 
^  deposited  between  tbe  lamiuee,  which  are  swollen  and  dis- 
placed. In  the  mottled  chert  (1053)  chalcedonic  cbert  is  much 
^n  abundant  than  chalcedony,  and  the  accessory  minerals  include 
ei^hite  and  abnndant  and  characteristic  spinel,  colourless  in  tbe 
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thin  seotion  bat  pink  in  the  hand  speoimen.    In  none  of  these  slides 
are  any  remains  of  carbonates  to  be  found. 

Some  specimens    collected   from   blocks  resting  on   crystalline 
limestone,  but  not  quite  in  sMt  on  Upper  Rajawela  estate  (aboufe 
11  miles  from  Kandy  on  the  Teldeniya  road),  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
E.S.E.  of  Rajawela  trigoDometrioal  station,  were  also  sliced.     Of 
these  one  (1074)  evidently  consisted  of  partially  silicified  limestone  ; 
the  section  showed  disintegrated  and  corroded  crystals  of  dolomite 
embedded  in  an  isotropic  siliceous  matrix,  in  which  an  abundance  of 
hydrated  phlogopite  and  a  few  grains  of  spinel  are  also  found. 

The  silica  has  penetrated  along  the  cleavage  cracks  of  the 
carbonates,  with  every  appearance  of  corrosion.  The  dolomite 
individuals  are  thus  broken  up  into  irregular  fragments,  often  more 
or  less  rhombohedral,  and  these  graduate  into  the  smallest  specks 
which  remain  scattered  in  the  siliceous  base,  sometimes  indicating 
by  their  disposition  the  rough  outline  of  the  original  carbonate. 

Another  specimen  (1073)  from  this  locality  consisted  entirely  of 
brown  chert  and  resembled  No.  1053. 

The  amount  of  chert  present  in  any  locality  is  always  small,  and 
quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  crystalline 
limestone  present ;  nor  can  the  occurrences  of  chert  be  followed  for 
any  distance.  They  are  also  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Ceylon, 
e.g.  in  the  Uva  Province,  although  their  connection  with  crystalline 
limestone  is  not  always  traceable ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
their  occurrence  as  a  replacement  of  any  other  rock. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  I  conclude  that  these  opaline 
cherts  result  from  the  alteration  of  crystalline  limestone,  the  car- 
bonates being  dissolved  and  replaced  by  opaline  or  chalcedonio  silica, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Very  possibly  the  pure  siliceous  rocks, 
free  from  accessory  minerals,  do  not  so  directly  replace  the  limestone, 
but  are  siliceous  deposits  similar  to  the  chalcedony  deposited  in  cracks 
in  the  other  cherts,  which  must  already  have  had  time  to  harden  and 
develop  cracks,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  a  further  supply  of 
silica.  The  silicification  is  probably  the  result  of  the  presence  of 
heated  waters  containing  silica  in  solution  introduced  after  the  con- 
solidation of  the  crystalline  limestone  in  its  present  form.  In  other 
words  we  have  here  a  metasomatic  transformation.  A  number  of  hot 
springs  are  known  to  occur  in  Ceylon,  e.g.,  at  BaduUa,  Alupota, 
Bubule,  and  Bibile,  in  the  Uva  Province  ^ ;  and  near  Eoggala,  Magam 
Pattu,  in  the  Southern  Province.'  The  occurrence  of  these  springs 
lends  support  to  the  probability  of  such  alterations  having  taken 
place. 

It  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  bearing  of  these  observations  on  the 
origin  of  cherts  in  general ' ;  we  are  here  dealing  with  cherts  which 
are  certainly  of  inorganic  origin.  The  mica,  spinel,  and  graphite  met 
with  in  the  chert  are  proof  that  the  original  rock  was  a  crystalline 

»  Uva  Manual,  by  H.  White,  Colombo,  1903,  p.  82. 

*  Ceylon  Administration  Reports,  1902,  Survey  Department,  p.  B.  30. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  question,  see  C.  A.  Raisin,  Proo.  Geol.  AsBoe.,  xviii 
(1»03),  pp.  71-82. 
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limestone  qaite  Bimilar  to  those  still  met  with  in  large  quantity ;  no 
floored  of  abundant  silica  can  be  found  in  these  rocks,  so  that  we  are 
^riVen  to  conclude  that  it  has  been  introduced  from  without.     It  is 
simplest  to  suppose  that  the  silica  was  introduced  in  solution  in  the 
waters  of  hot  springs.     It  may  have  been  deposited  at  first  in  the 
oolloid  form  and  subsequently  have  become  chalcedonic  in  parts ;  or 
the  two  forms  of  silica  may  have  been  deposited  more  or  less  simul- 
taneously.    It  seems  likely,  however,  that,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
there  has  been  a  transfonnation  from  opal  to  chalcedony. 

In  conclusion,  the  cherts  described  represent  a  secondary  condition 
of  a  rock  originally  dififerent,  viz.  crystalline  limestone ;  the  silica 
has  been  introduced  from  without,  and  is  of  inorganic  origin ;  the 
silica  has  been  chemically  deposited,  chiefly  in  the  colloid  form,  and 
replaces  the  carbonates  which  have  been  removed  in  solution. 


VL — On    the    Rbobmt  Tufaoeous    Deposit    of    Totland    Bat, 

Isle  of  Wight. 

By  A.  Santbb  Kenxa&d  and  S.  Hazzlsdinb  Warrbw,  F.G.S. 

ON  the  top  of  the  difif  between  Headon  Hill  and  Widdick  Chine, 
ill  Totland  Bay,  there  is  a  Beceut  tufaoeous  deposit  containing 
land  and  fresh- water  shells.  It  extends  along  the  clifif  for  nearly 
350  yards  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  base  of  Headon 
Hill,  and  is  about  60  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

It  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Joshua  Trimmer,^  and  subsequently 
by  Professor  Edward  Forbes'  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Bristow.'  In  the 
more  recent  memoir  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  ^  the  earlier  descriptions 
are  quoted,  but  the  section  is  described  as  being  then  almost  entirely 
overgrown. 

The  deposit  is  described  as  being  of  very  variable  character,  as 
the  following  details  will  show.  At  the  base  of  Headon  Hill 
Mr.  Trimmer  states  that  it  presented  the  following  section  : — 

feet. 
e.     Warp-drift :  brown  sandy  loam  without  lamination,  containing 
fragments  of  flint  and  Tertiary  limestone.     Filling  furrows 

in  the  bed  below 1  to  3 

Or-e.  Alternations  of  cream-coloured  marl,  calcareous  tufa,  and  sand 
and  clay  blackened  by  organic  matter ;  the  calcareous  tuia 
being  in  beds  6  inches  to  2  feet  thick,  and  the  sand  and 
clay  forming  bands  of  2  to  6  inches  in  thickness     12  or  more 

This  author  also  states  that  Professor  Edward  Forbes  obtained 
shells  of  the  genus  JJnio  in  a  layer  of  flint  gravel  which  occurs  in 
places  beneath  the  tufaoeous  deposit.  Possibly  this  should  be 
Anodonta  rather  than  JJnio ^  but  no  fresh  specimens  have  been  found 
to  settle  the  point.     Not   far  from   the  termination  of  the  deposit 

'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  18-54,  vol.  x,  p.  53. 

•  •*0n  the  Tertiary  Fluvio-Marine  Formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight"  ;  Mem. 
Oeol.  Survey,  1856,  p'.  8. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

*  **  The  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,*'  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bristow,  Clement 
Beid,  and  Aubrey  Strahan :  Mem.  Geol.  Sur>ey,  1889,  p.  229. 
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(that  is,  as  seen  in  the  oliff  section),  in  a  north-easterly  directioa 
or  away  from  Headon  Hill,   Mr.  Trimmer  gives   the  section 
follows : — 

ft.  ins, 

e.    Warp -drift  of  brown  loam       5    0 

e.    Cream-coloured  marl,  with  calcareous  concretions,  and  a  few  thin 

black  seams  coloured  by  vegetable  matter ;  land-shells    2    & 

h.    Sand  blackened  by  organic  matter ;   calcareous  concretions  and 

land-shells     4  inches  to  I     0 

a.     Calcareous  tufa ;  land-shells 10  inches  to  2     0 

In  describing  the  calcareous  concretions,  Mr.  Trimmer  states  that 
some  are  cylindrical  and  others  sub-globular.  The  former  have 
often  a  cavity  through  the  middle,  which  is  occasionally  filled  with 
decayed  vegetable  matter ;  thus  showing  them  to  have  accumulated 
round  the  twigs  and  stems  of  plants,  as  their  form  suggests.  He 
also  considers  that  many  of  the  sub-globular  concretions  may  have  had 
land-shells  for  their  nuclei.  This  author  records :  Helix  f  =  Belidgowi\ 
arhustorum  or  nemoralis ;  Helix  [  =  Hygromia]  hispida ;  OydoaUma 
elegans  [=  Pomatias  reflexus]. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes  confirms  Mr.  Trimmer's  account,  and 
gives  the  following  section,  though  without  stating  its  exact  position 
in  the  clifif  section  :  — 

ft.  ins. 

e.    Loam,  with  scattered  Helices,  fragments  of  flints         6    0 

Helix  [  =  Helicigoiid]  arbtutorum  or  nemoralia^  Vyeloatoma  elegans 
[  =  Pomatias  reJlexusX,  abundant. 

d.  Clay -bed  more  full  of  shells. 

Limnaa  palusfrisy  Helix  [  =  Vallonia"]  pulchella^  Helix 
ericetorwn  [  =  Helicella  t^a/a].  Helix  [  =  Hygromia^  hispida ^ 
Zna  [=  Coehlieopal[lubriea^  Aehatina\^=  C(Bcilianella]a<ncula. 

e.  Bluish  carbonaceous  marl,  shells  most  plentiful     2     (X 

Succinea  oblong  a,  Cyelas. 
a-b.    White  tufaceous  marl,  sandy  in  placas,  becoming  purplish  towards 

base,  and  somewhat  stratified 3    8^ 

Cyclostoma  elegans  [  =  Pomatias  rejlexus']^  Clausilia,  Sueeifiea 
ohlonga^  Cyelas  or  Pisidium^  Helix  hortensis,  Helix  [  =  Pyra- 
mi'dula']  rotnndalay  Helix  [  =  Vitrea'\  cellaHn. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bristow  describes  the  deposit  generally  as  con- 
sisting of: — 

e.     Brown  loam,  of  unequal  thickness,  with  scattered  angular  flints. 
d.     Brown  clay  with  perished  shells. 
a-c.     Calcareous  tufa,  4  to  5  feet  thick,  sometimes  equalling  the  Limuican  limestone 

in  hardness,  finer  at  the  top  and  coarser  below,  and  with  a  few  black 

lines  caused  by  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

Since  these  last-named  authors  examined  the  deposit  for  the 
memoir  of  1856  on  *'  The  Tertiary  Fluvio-Marine  Formation  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,"  no  further  information  concerning  it  appears  to 
have  been  obtainerl. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  a  remark  in  a  former  paper  *  that  one 
of  us  was  led  to  collect  from  this  deposit.     Though  the  cliflf  was 

*  A.  Santer  Kennard  and  B.  B.  Woodward,  **  The  Post-Pliocene  Non-Marine 
MoUusca  of  the  South  of  EngUind" :  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  1901,  vol.  xvii,  p.  231. 
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foand  to  be  overgrown,  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in 

finding  a  place  where  the  turf  had  slipped  so  as  to  expose  the 

calcareous  tufa  beneath.      Nothing,  however,  was  seen  of  any  of 

the  beds  of  clay  or  sand  associated  with  it.     The  spot  from  which 

the  present  collection  was  taken  was  at  a  very  short  distance  to  the 

soQth-west  of  Widdick  Chine,  and  at  about  8  or  10  feet  below  the 

top  of  the  cliff.     All  the  shells  were  obtained  from  about  the  same 

level,  within  a  foot  or  so,  but  as  no  clear  section  was  seen,  and  the 

bed  oolleoted  from  may  have  slipped  somewhat  from  its  original 

leyel,  there  is  no  reason  to  correlate  it  with  one  of  the  beds  of 

tofa,  as  described  by  previous  authors,  rather  than  with  another. 

Seventeen  species  of  mollusca  were  obtained,  viz. : — 

Txtrta  erystaUina  (Miill.).  HeUiz  hortensis  (Miill.). 

„      nitidula  (Drap.).  Cochlicopa  Uibriea  (Miill.). 

„      radiaiula  (Alder).  Jaminia  mu$eorum  (Linne). 

Zonitaides  nitidus  (Miill.).  Vertigo  subatriata  (Jeff.). 
EdtonuiuB  fuLvus  (Miill.).  „      punlla  (Mull.). 

Sphyrcidittm  edentidum  (Drap.).  Clatuilia  bidentata  (Strom.). 

Pyramidula  rotundata  (Miill.).  Carychium  minimum  (Miill.)* 

Helietgona  arbuBtorum  (Linn6).  LimncBa  Iruncatula  (Mull.). 
Belix  nemoralis  (Linne). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  six  of  these  species  have  been  hitherto 
recorded,  whilst  several  listed  species  did  not  occur  in  the  material. 
Two  species,  Vertigo  aubstriata  and  F.  pusilla,  are  as  yet  unrecorded 
living  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  Hampshire,  though  they  are  known 
to  occur  in  tufaceous  deposits  in  Hampshire.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  examples  of  Helix  nemoralis  are  without  bands,  whilst  the 
specimens  of  He!ix  hortensis  possess  all  the  bands.  Mr.  Clement 
Reid,  F.B.S.,  has  noted  that  in  the  tufacoous  deposit  at  Blasbenwell 
a  similar  state  of  things  occurred.^  The  great  variation  in  these 
species  is  well  known,  and  this  variation  is  to  be  found  amongst  the 
fossil  examples  as  well  as  recent,  but  with  the  shells  from  these 
two  similar  deposits  there  is  no  variation  whatever.  It  affords  an 
extremely  interesting  problem  for  which  we  can  offer  no  solution. 

The  deposit  lies  on  an  uneven  surface  of  the  Potamomya  Sands, 
which  underlie  the  Limnasan  limestone  and  belong  to  the  Upper 
Headon  Beds.  Both  Professor  Edward  Forbes  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bnstow  describe  it  as  lacustrine,  though  land-shells  are  characteristic 
and  fresh-water  forms  comparatively  scarce,  as  had  previously  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  Joshua  Trimmer.  Both  the  molluscan  fauna  and  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  deposit  itself  clearly  indicate  a  damp  land- 
surface,  over  which  oozed  the  water,  highly  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  was  thrown  out  of  the  Headon  Hill  limestones  by 
springs.  It  is  noteworthy,  in  this  respect,  that  Mr.  Trimmer 
describes  it  as  being  thickest  under  Headon  Hill,  and  thinning 
away,  and  finally  disappearing,  in  a  distance  of  little  more  than 

*  C.  Reid,  **An  Early  Neolithic  Kitchen  Midden  and  Tufacoous  Deposit  at 
filashenweU"  :  Proc.  Dorset  Nat.  Hist,  and  Ant.  Field  Club,  189(S  vol.  xvu,  p.  74. 
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SOO  yards  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  springs  to  which  this 
tufa  owed  its  origin  have  been  tapped  by  the  recession  of  the  oliffB,' 
80  that  no  calcareous  deposit  now  takes  place,  or  has  done  since  the 
deposition  of  the  *  Warp-drift.'  From  the  presence  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  fresh-water  forms,  and  from  the  beds  of  sand  and  clay 
which  are  inteistratified  with  the  tufa,  there  were  most  probably 
one  or  more  small  streams  meandering  through  the  area,  witlt 
frequently  changing  course,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
evidence  of  lacustrine  conditions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deposit  belongs  to  the  Holocene 
Period,  but  no  evidence  has  been  obtained  to  enable  as  to  fix  its  ag& 
with  any  greater  precision. 


VII. — The  Ophite  op  Biabbitz. 

By  P.  "W.  Stuabt-Mbntbath,  Assoc.  R.  S.  Mines. 

T^^OUR  articles  in  the  Biarritz  Association  Bulletin,  and  a  series 
1;  in  the  last  publications  of  the  Soc.  G6ol.  de  France,  discusa  the 
problem  of  Pyrenean  ophite  by  conjectures  regarding  the  obecure 
points  of  greenstone  in  the  shifting  sands  of  the  Biarritz  coast 
When  first  seeking  new  facts  at  Biarritz,  I  discovered  the  red  marls 
and  gypsum  that  accompany  the  ophite  to  be  recurrent  in  the 
undisputed  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Croix  d*Ahetze,  and  I  followed 
the  Biarritz  rocks  to  Zumaya  and  Loyola  in  the  attempt  to  trace 
their  relations.  Having  subsequently  proved  that  the  other  red 
days  mapped  as  Trias  are  brick  clay  of  post- Glacial  origin,  con- 
temporary with  a  tooth  of  Elephas  primigentus  and  anterior  to  flint 
implements  described  as  Pliocene,  and  having  vainly  demonstrated 
the  continuity  of  the  rocks  of  the  Spanish  coast  by  both  maps  and 
fossils,  I  would  invite  geologists  to  profit  by  the  light  railways  and 
other  advantages  which  to-day  enable  the  fundamental  section  of 
Pyrenean  geology  to  be  easily  studied  in  its  unmistakable  continuation. 

Ideal  constructions  represent  the  Biarritz  rocks  as  sharply  trun- 
cated by  an  effandrement  of  the  Atlantic  basin.  Observation  proves 
that  they  skirt  the  coast,  form  the  promontory  of  Abadia,  present 
three  species  of  Nummulites  at  Pasages,  and,  idthough  stripped  by 
the  waves  beyond  Zumaya,  recur  in  patches  to  far  beyond  Santander. 
The  confusion  resulting  from  treating  as  a  transverse  section  the 
almost  longitudinal  exposures  of  Biarritz  is  an  example  of  not 
uncommon  tectonics. 

The  fossiliferous  red  limestones  and  marls  which  extend  by 
Abadia  and  Fontarabia  to  Zumaya  are  rich  in  Ammonites,  worked 
for  cement,  recognizable  by  lithologic  character,  and  regularly 
affected  by  sharp  local  plications  and  dislocations  along  the  thirty 
miles  of  coast  in  question.  Marine  erosion  between  Bidart  and 
Abadia  produces  the  only  important  break.  Exactly  as  at  Biarritz^ 
so  also  at  Fontarabia,  the  fossiliferous  Danien  summit  of  the  Cre- 
taceous is  overlain  by  Flysch  that  represents  the  Lower  Eocene  and 

>  '<The  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  W^ht,"  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bristow,  Clement  Beid» 
and  Aubrey  Stranan:  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  1889,  p.  229. 
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iQaensibly  paBses  to  the  Nummulitio  sandstones  of  the  Biarritz  clifGi. 
Bat  at  Fontarabia  all  formations  are  inclined  at  15%  and  tbe  red  and 
green  olajs  that  irregularly  occur  towards  the  junction  of  Eooene 
And  CretaceoQS  are  here,  as  along  the  whole  thirty  miles  to  Zumaya, 
obyiously   normal  beds  of  Eocene    or    Cretaceous,    whose    vivid 
coloration  and  lithologio  character  explain  these  supposed  intrusions 
of  the  Trias.     The  clearly  local  character  of  the  sharp  plications  and 
difllocations  is  proved   along  thirty   miles ;    the  incorrectness    of 
assaming  the   same  to  be  gigantic  faults    at    Biarritz    is  hence 
apparent     But  many  years  ago  I  further  urged  the  fact  that  the 
opposed  dips  and  strikes,  regularly  quoted  at  Casevilie  as  proof  of 
a  gigantic  fault,  are  visibly  local  and  gradually  vanish  towards  the 
'  fault/ — which  fault  is  moreover  inferred  logically  from  the  erroneous 
snpposition  of  Jaoquot  that  its  continuation  at  Fontarabia  is  indicated 
by  a  recarrence  of  Cretaceous,  marked  as  such  on  every  map  except 
mine  of  Comptes  Rendus  Ac.  Sc.  of  June,  1894,  and  that  published 
in  1900  by  the  author  of  the  Spanish  Geol.  Survey  map  of  1884. 
The  Nammnlites  found  at  Pasages  were  recognized  as  unquestionable 
by  Munier-Chalmas  and  other  special  authorities.     As  such  decisive 
points  are  ignored  in  the  entire  discussion,  and  as  the  geologist  who 
oonclndea  it  has  classed  the  Flysch  as  Cenomanien  by  fossils  at 
Gotein  whose  head  and  tail  project  on  opposite  sides  of  the  decom- 
posed limestone  rolled  pebbles  that  contain  them,  I  need  hardly 
discass  the  siliceous    Orhitolina   which  oocur  in  the  Flysch  con- 
glomerates,  both  beneath   the  Danien  at  Ciboure  and  above  the 
Danien  at  Casevilie,  in  rolled  pebbles  of  that  Cenomanien  limestone 
whose    outcrops    to    the    south   bristle   with   those   indestructible 
oi^ganisms.     From  the  central  Pyrenees  to  the  Ocean  I  have  found 
Hippuriles,  PlagiopticuB,  and  other  shells  of  Turonien  character  in 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Cenomanien  limestone,  which  is  the  usual 
basis  of  the  Flysch.     My  best  collection  of  Turonien  fossils  is  from 
the  base  of  the  Flysch  of  Eoncesvalles  and  Oroz,  which  visibly 
overlies  the  Cenomanien  limestone.     M.  Seunes  discovered  in  my 
Cenomanien  both  Gault  and  Lower  Aptien,  respectively  characterized 
by  two  names  of  one  shell,  found  by  both  Sowerby  and  Davidson  in 
the  Cenomanien,  but  at  first  inadvertently  christened  with  a  name 
already  monopolized  by  a  Jurassic  brachiopod. 

South  of  Zumaya  the  red  Danien  and  the  Senonien  of  Bidart, 
largely  worked  at  both  places  for  cement,  rest  normally,  as  at 
Biarntz,  on  the  Turonien  Flysch.  From  beneath  this  rise  irregular 
bosses  of  Cenomanien  limestone,  which,  precisely  as  at  Arette, 
Atheray,  and  many  intermediate  places,  furnish  a  black  and  a  flesh- 
ooloured  marble  abounding  in  characteristic  fossils.  The  polished 
slabs  which  line  the  sanctuary  of  Loyola,  and  are  largely  employed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  present  innumerable  sections  of  Badiolites 
Cantabrieus,  Douvill6,  R.  foliaceusy  Lamk.,  and  other  shells  which, 
here  as  elsewhere,  prove  a  Cenomanien  age.  In  the  recuiTence  of 
the  Flysch  above  this  limestone  between  Loyola  and  Zumarraga, 
I  have  counted  fourteen  intrusions  of  ophite  in  eight  miles  of  the 
road.     These  intrusions,  together  with  intermediate  slices  of  usually 
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metamorphosed  bat  often  fresbly  marly  Flysoh,  compose  a  motmtaiim 
mass  nine  miles  in  length  and  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height,  whose 
central  portion  is  solid,  and  is  mapped  as  solid  ophite  by  the 
Spanish  Survey  on  a  transverse  diameter  of  over  three  miles.  The 
several  intrusions  strike  in  the  four  directions  which  in  1886 
I  summarized  from  a  detailed  survey  of  the  mineral  lodes  of  the 
neighbouring  Pyrenees.  As  these  lodes  are  very  certainly  of 
Tertiary  age,  the  ophitic  intrusions  indicate  a  similar  origin.  Here 
only  crush  and  contact  breccias  are  noticeable,  and  the  intrusions 
are  of  every  variety  from  typical  ophite  to  typical  melaphyre  and 
highly  vesicular  spilites.  The  uniquely  valuable  investigations  of 
Dr.  Ogilvie  Gordon  are  especially  applicable  to  this  case,  which 
affords  ample  evidence  touching  the  intrusive  character  of  the 
Biarritz  ophite  and  its  independence  of  any  special  formation  in 
spite  of  constant  association  with  the  peculiar /act««  of  the  Flysch. 

East  of  Biarritz  a  mass  of  ophite  four  miles  in  diameter,  between 
Anglet  and  Villefranque,  resembles  that  of  Loyola  in  cutting  across 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds,  and  in  the  freshly  irruptive  character 
which  enables  both  to  be  largely  employed  for  metalling  roads.  At 
the  Villefranque  salt-work  the  same  Nummulitic  species  are  in 
contact  with  the  gypsum,  salt,  and  ophite  as  are  in  similar  contact 
on  the  Biarritz  coast.  At  both  points  the  rocks  of  the  Lower  Eocene 
are  metamorphosed  and  dislocated  as  at  other  Pyrenean  localities. 
The  oldest  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  are  those  containing  the 
abundant  Greensand  fauna  which  I  discovered  and  described  in 
1887  in  Bull.  Soc.  Geol.  The  subsequent  maps  and  papers  of 
Captain  Gorceix  (1894),  being  filled  with  new  and  decisive  facts, 
are  never  quoted  by  those  who  best  know  them.  The  salt  deposits 
of  Villefranque  are  analogous  to  those  of  Cardona,  Suria,  Pinos,  eta, 
whose  obviously  Eocene  age  has  been  doubted  only  in  consequence 
of  speculations  regarding  Biarritz. 

The  ophite  of  Loyola  is  connected  with  the  similar  mass  adjoining 
Biarritz,  not  only  by  the  coast  rocks,  but  also  by  two  bands  of  Upper 
Cretaceous  which,  constantly  accompanied  by  numerous  ophite 
intrusions,  cut  across  all  the  rocks  of  the  western  Pyrenees.  One 
runs  between  Tolosa  and  Cambo,  the  other  between  Tolosa  and 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  In  indifferent  contact  with  rocks  of  every 
age,  these  bands  independently  connect  the  Flysch  of  Loyola  with 
that  of  Biarritz,  and  show  the  intimate  relation  of  the  ophites  which 
I  have  mapped  along  their  unsuspected  course.  They  habitually 
skirt  the  Trias;  but  the  Muschelkalk  of  that  formation,  which 
I  have  compared  by  fossils  and  lithologic  character  to  that  of 
Goslar,  is  constantly  broken  into  three  or  four  strips  separated  by 
ophite  outcrops,  whereas  the  Upper  Cretaceous  exhibits  con- 
temporary volcanic  conglomerates  containing  fossiliferous  fragments 
of  every  age.  These  conglomerates  abound  in  the  Cambo  district, 
and  are  thence  traceable  to  Biarritz,  as  habitual  constituenta  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  Flysch.  In  both  the  ophitic  outcrops  of 
Mouligna  and  Caseville  the  ophite  is  only  visible  as  isolated  blocks 
and  fragments  in  the  metamorphosed  horizon  between  the  Danien 
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4D(i  the  Middle  Eocene.  Attempts  to  explain  these  ontcrops  as 
io^rosions  of  Trias  from  below,  or  as  carted  caps  from  above,  are 
-equallj  opposed  to  the  entire  analogies  of  the  neighbouring  Pyrenees 
and  to  all  serious  observation  of  the  ophites  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
Portogal,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  They  are  hence  instructive  as 
explaining  the  paradoxes  which  their  identical  authors  have  each 
and  all  asserted  regarding  other  districts  of  both  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  I  should  add  that  the  Spanish  Survey  maps,  although 
fully  recognizing  my  earlier  observations,  require  considerable  modi- 
fication through  those  made  since  1884,  as  their  able  authors  would 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge. 


VIII.— Thb  ToABClAN  OF  Bredon  Hill  :  A  Reply  to  Prof.  Hull.^ 

By  S.  S.  BucKMAN,  F.G.S. 

IX  criticising  my  paper  Professor  Hull  ''  regrets  very  much  to 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make  these  remarks."     I  regret  it 
too,  because  he  only  raises  issues  which  have  been  discussed,  and, 
I  hoped,  settled  years  ago.     But  I  fear  that  Professor  Hull  has  not 
given  attention  to  modern  Jurassic  literature.    He  says  that  Mid  ford 
oands  is  "  a  name  unknown  to  geologists  in  general."     Whereas,  as 
the  Editor  points  out,  Professor  Phillips  was  the  author  who  amused 
h'mself  with  inventing  this  fanciful  name,  to  adopt  my  critic's 
language.     And  in  the  1879  edition  of  Sheet  44,  at  the  foot  of 
which  appears  the  name  E.  Hull,  there  is  on  the  margin  this  legend, 
"G4,  MidfordSand." 

With  similar  neglect  of  literature  the  Professor  states  that  ''  the 
much-debated  question  "  about  the  sands  ''  was  settled  [in  favour  of 
the  Lias]  by  Dr.  Wright  in  1856,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Geological 
Survey."  Yet  in  the  Survey  memoirs,  "  The  Jurassic  Hocks  of 
Britain,"  vols,  iii,  iv,  1893-94,  the  Midford  Sands  are  grouped  with 
the  Lower  Oolitic  series.  Sir  A.  Geikie  says  in  his  "  Textbook  of 
Geology,"  3rd  ed.,  p.  898 :  *'  The  upper  stage  [of  the  Lias]  is  com- 
posed of  clays  and  shales  ....  surmounted  by  sandy  deposits, 
which  are  perhaps  best  classed  with  the  Inferior  Oolite  " — the  view 
adopted  by  most  Jurassic  geologists. 

If  my  critic  had  read  my  paper  carefully  he  would  have  seen  that 
what  I  claim  to  have  settled  is  quite  different  from  what  Dr.  Wright 
did.  That  author  considered  the  sands  of  the  Cottes wolds,  of 
Somerset,  and  of  Dorset,  to  be  all  on  the  same  horizon,  a  later 
deposit  than  the  Upper  Lias  Clay,  but  with  Liassic  affinities.  He 
had  no  idea  that  the  sands  of  one  district  were  actually  earlier  in 
date  than  the  Upper  Lias  Clay  elsewhere.  Evidently,  too,  the 
Survey  Officers  had  no  idea  that  what  they  mapped  as  G  3  in  Dorset 
was  much  later  than  wliat  they  called  G  4  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
was  the  same  horizon  as  some  that  was  mapped  G  o  in  Somerset. 

It  is  my  discovery  that  "in  different  localities  the  Sands  are  of 
different  dates"  (Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  lix,  p.  456).     It  is  my  discovery 

»  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  X,  No.  XII,  p.  541. 
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exactly  what  Ammonite  faanas  are  found  in  the  sands  of  Somenet 
and  Dorset,  about  which  nothing  precise  was  known  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  my  discovery  that  the  Sands  and  Cepbalopod  Bed  contain  some 
half-dozen  distinct  Ammonite  faunas,  which  maintain  always  the  same 
sequence,  now  proved  widely  on  the  Continent.  By  this  seqaenoe 
I  can  date  the  different  sands  with  precision,  as  I  have  done  in 
p.  456  op.  cit  This  is  largely  against  Wright's  "  discovery."  He 
claimed  all  the  sands  as  Lias.  I  am  able,  taking  the  arbitrary  line 
which  Wright  himself  accepted,  to  show  that  certain  of  "these 
various  sands  "  are  Lias,  and  others  Oolite.  I  can  claim  to  have 
settled  the  much-debated  question,  because  I  have  been  able  to  give 
the  facts — the  faunal  sequence. 

Professor  Hull  asks  where  I  ''got  hold  of  the  idea"  aboat  the 
comparative  thickuess  of  the  Upper  Lias  at  Wotton  and  Bredon. 
Not  from  Survey  publications,  he  is  positive.  I  quote  &om  '*  QeoL 
Country  around  Cheltenham"  (Mem.  Qeol. Surv.,  1857,  pp.  24^  25)  : 
''The  Upper  Lias  Shale  .  •  •  at  Leckhampton  Hill  •  .  . 
is  230  feet  [in  thickness]  ...  At  Cleeve  Cloud  .  .  .  800 
.  .  .  At  Bredon  Hill  .  .  •  100  feet  or  more  .  .  » 
Towards  the  south  ...  it  thins  gradually  away  to  Wotton- 
nnder-Edge,  where  it  is  about  10  feet  thick."  In  Sheet  44^ 
Geological  Survey,  the  outcrop  of  Upper  Lias  is  300  feet,  measured 
by  the  contour-map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  H.  B.  Woodward 
says  :  '<  In  Gloucestershire  the  Upper  Lias  varies  from  about 
10  feet  at  Wotton -under- Edge,  to  about  ....  380  feet  at 
Bredon  Hill." » 

Professor  Hull  asserts  that  he  knew  ''the  sands  [G4]  of  Wotton 
with  the  clays  below  [G  3]  were  representative  in  time  of  the  Upper 
Lias  [G  3]  of  Bredon  Hill."  If  this  was  his  opinion,  why  did  he 
not  record  it  in  his  map  ?  If  the  value  of  G  3  changes  from  place 
to  place,  it  is  not  consistent  mapping.  If  G  3  means  G  8  at  some 
localities,  and  G  3-{-G4  at  others,  who  is  able  to  interpret  the  map? 

A  plea  put  forward  during  the  discussion  of  my  paper  tried  to 
justify  the  changing  value  of  a  symbol  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Survey  maps  to  record  lithology  for  the  guidance 
of  agriculturalists.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  Survey  maps  were 
not  intended  to  be  geological  documents,  but  merely  charts  showing 
the  outcrop  of  the  various  clays,  sands,  or  limestones.  And  if  the 
benefit  of  agriculturalists  was  so  much  considered,  why  were  the 
Vales  of  Evesham  and  Gloucester  mapped  as  Lower  Lias  Clay,  when 
nearly  their  whole  surface  is  thickly  covered  with  sands  or  gravels? 
What  use  is  such  a  map  to  agriculturalists  ?  1  said  that,  for  their 
good,  the  superficial  deposits  should  have  been  mapped  first.  Pro- 
fessor Hull  derides  this  idea:  he  implies  that  so  much  would  be 
blank.  He  forgets  that,  in  the  few  places  where  the  solid  rocks 
are  not  marked  by  technical  '  drift,'  from  the  farmers'  and  from 
a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  superficial 
deposits,  whose  varying  phases  are  quite  as  capable  of  being  mapped 
as  anything  else.     There  need  have  been  no  blanks. 

1  **  Geolog)'  of  England  and  Wales,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  276. 
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Professor  Hull  resents  the  suggestion  that  a  map  done  fifty  years 
ago  naturally  requires  considerahle  modifioation.  Yet  that  must  be 
a  tnusm.  To  admit  it,  allows  one  to  offer  cordial  congratulation  on 
the  work  accomplished.  To  deny  it,  is  to  claim  superhuman  in- 
fallibility, and  to  receive  a  rude  awakening.  For  if  the  Professor 
bad  studied  modern  Jurassic  literature  he  must  have  seen  many 
oases  where  the  facts  show  the  boundaries  on  Sheet  44  incorrect — 
cases  like  the  one  just  recorded  by  Mr.  Richardson,  that  what  is 
mapped  as  Inferior  Oolite  at  Condioote,  near  Stow,  is  Great  Oolite.^ 
Then  there  are  differences  in  interpretation.  Advance  in  knowledge 
has  shovm  that  boundaries  drawn  by  lithologioal  characters  cannot 
be  maintained ;  that  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  formerly  antici- 
pated, lithic  change  does  not  imply  sequent  deposits;  that  clay, 
sand,  and  limestone  are  but  regional  phases  of  contemporaneous 
deposition,  not  to  be  indicated,  as  formerly,  by  sequent  symbols 
63,  04,  65,  but  to  be  marked  by  the  same  symbol  with  modi- 
ficatory additions,  say  Ag.,  Ar.,  G.  for  Argillaceous,  Arenaceous, 
Calcareous. 

Professor  HulPs  remark  about  esprit  de  corps  is  regrettable. 
When  one  meets  Officials  out  of  office  hours,  and  especially  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Geological  Society,  one  expects  to  meet,  not  officials, 
bot  scientific  men,  who  would  not  put  the  Survey  first  and  scientific 
accuracy  second,  but  who  desire,  above  all  else,  the  advancement 
at  science. 

IX. — Note  on  Fericyclus  fasciculatus^  F.  M*Coy,  sp. 

By  G.  C.  C&iCK,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

IN  1844,  in  his  "Synopsis  of  the  Carboniferous  Fossils  of  Ireland," 
F.  M'Coy  described  and  figured  the  species  Qoniatitesfasciculaius 
(p.  13,  pi.  ii,  fig.  8),  a  Goniatite  referable  to  the  genus  Pericyclus, 
Mojsisovics.'  The  type-specimen  is  preserved  in  the  "  Griffith 
Collection"  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin,  and  has 
been  re-figured  (as  Pericyclus  faaciculatus)  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Foord 
in  his  "Monograph  on  the  Carboniferous  Cephalopoda  of  Ireland" 
(pt.  iv,  1901,  pi.  xxxvii,  figs.  5a,  b) ;  where  its  locality  is  given  as 
Millicent,  Clane,  county  of  Eildare. 

In  the  same  work  M'Coy  also  describes  the  species  Nautilus 
(Temnocheilus)  furcatus  (p.  21,  pi.  iv,  fig.  13).  The  type-specimen 
was  most  probably  from  Cork,  for  it  was  lent  to  M'Coy  by  Dr.  Haines 
of  that  place,  and  judging  froui  M'Coy's  figure  it  was  much  distorted 
and  compressed  like  so  many  of  the  fossils  from  that  locality.  Its 
present  location  is  unknown.  Dr.  Foord  states  that  it  is  not  in  the 
"  Griffith  Collection  "  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin,  in 
which  many  of  McCoy's  types  are  contained,  but  says  that  "the 
excellent  figure  of  it  in  the  *  Synopsis '  renders  it  easy  of  identification." 
Although  this  species  has  been  previously  referred  to  Mojsisovics^ 

>  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  X,  Xo.  471,  September,  1903. 

*  Abhandl.  d,  k.-k.  gaol.  Reichsanst.,  Wien,  vol.  x  (1882),  p.  141. 
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genus  Pencyelus,^  Dr.  Foord  has  shown  (op.  ct7.,  pt.  iv,  1901,  pp.  137, 
138)  that  the  specimens  desorihed  as  P.  furcatm  are  only  examples 
of  P.  fascictdatm  that  have  lost  the  test ;  he  has  therefore  united  the 
two  species,  adopting  McCoy's  name  faaeieulatuB  for  two  reasons, 
^'  (i)  because  it  was  the  first  to  be  descnbed  in  the  '  Synopsis,'  and 
(2)  because  it  shows  the  ornaments  on  the  test,  whereas  the  name 
furcatuB  was  applied  merely  to  the  oast  of  the  shell." 

The  following  is  Dr.  Foord's  emended  description  of  the  species : — 

"  Shell  discoidal,  somewhat  inflated,  umbilioated ;  greatest  thick- 
ness at  the  umbilical  margin,  where  it  is  two-thirds  of  the  diameter 
of  the  shell ;  height  of  outer  whorl  two-fifths  of  the  diameter  of  the 
shell.  Whorls  not  fewer  than  five  (exact  number  not  ascertainable) ; 
inclusion  about  one-half;  umbilicus  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of 
the  diameter  in  width,  with  subangular  margin,  deep,  partly  ex- 
posing the  inner  whorls.  Whorl  reniform  in  section,  about  twice  as 
wide  as  high,  not  much  indented  by  the  preceding  whorl ;  periphery 
broadly  convex,  continuous  with  the  convex  sides;  inner  margin 
rather  wide,  well  defined,  very  steep. 

''  Body-chamber  occupying  at  least  one  whorl ;  aperture  not  seen. 
Chambers  of  moderate  depth ;  suture-line  as  in  pi.  xxxvii,  fig.  6. 
Test  ornamented  with  strong,  rounded,  transverse  ribs,  which 
generally  begin  to  bifurcate  at  or  near  the  umbilical  mari^n,  the 
bifurcation  in  some  specimens  not  taking  place  till  the  middle  of  the 
side  is  reached.  The  ribs  form  a  broad,  shallow  sinus  in  crossing 
the  periphery,  the  sinus  sometimes  becoming  sharply  concave  in  the 
median  line ;  the  intervening  concave  spaces  wider  than  the  ribs. 
Covering  the  ribbing  and  interspaces  there  are  a  series  of  very 
distinct,  sharp,  raised  lines,  disposed  irregularly  as  regards  their 
distance  apart ;  on  the  ribs  about  two  of  the  lines  occupy  the  space 
of  1  mm.,  but  between  them  the  lines  are  a  little  more  spread  out 
The  tendency  of  these  fine  ribs  to  form  bundles  is  well  marked,  and 
made  the  name  '  fasciculatus '  given  by  M'Coy  to  the  specimen 
bearing  the  test  singularly  appropriate.** 

The  reference  to  the  suture- lines  is  rather  misleading,  because  the 
figure  which  Dr.  Foord  gives  is  taken  from  an  immature  specimen, 
and  shows  neither  the  characteristic  pointed  lateral  lobe  nor  the 
existence  of  a  second  smaller  pointed  lobe  on  the  inner  area  of  the 
whorl.  These  suture-lines  are  stated  to  be  those  *'  of  a  small 
specimen  where  the  diameter  of  the  shell  is  ahont  30  mm.,"  bat  it 
correctly  drawn  they  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  young 
stage  of  a  rather  large  individual,  because  the  lateral  lobe  is  still 
rounded,  whereas  in  some  of  the  specimens  described  below  this  lobe 
is  distinctly  pointed  at  a  diameter  of  less  than  30  mm.  (See 
Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.)  The  suture-line  of  the  original  of  Dr.  Foord's 
))l.  xxxvii,  figs.  2a,  6,  which  is  in  the  National  Collection 
[No.  C.  6933],  is  therefore  given  in  the  accompanying  drawing 
(Fig.  1).  In  the  figure  in  the  "Catiilogue  of  Fossil  Cephalopoda, 
British  Museum,*'  pt.  iii,  p.  150,  ^g.  71c,  the  lobe  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  whorl  should  have  been  represented  a  little  deeper  and 
more  acute. 

*  See  Cat.  Foss.  Ceph.  British  Museum,  pt.  iii  (1897),  p.  149. 
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M'Coy  gives  only  two  ineasarements  of  his  0.  faactculatus,  viz., 

diameter  one  inch  six  lines  [=38  mm.],  and  thickness  of  last  whorl 

eleven  lines  [=  23*5  mm.],  but  according  to  Dr.  Foord's  figure  of 

the  type  -  specimen  the  other  dimensions  are: — radius,^  22*5  mm. ; 

width  of  nmbilicns,  11  mm. ;   and  height  of  last   whorl,  17  mm. 

The  dimensions  of /urea /tM,  examples  of  which  are,  he  says,  generally 

elliptical,  M*Coy  states  to  be  as   follows: — diameter,   two   inches 

seven  lines  [65-5  mm.]  ;  diameter  [or  height]  of  last  whorl,  thirteen 

lines  [27'5  mm.]  ;  thickness,  eleven  lines  [23*5  mm.]. 
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Fig.  1. — Suture-line  of  Perieyclus  faicieulatut.  Drawn  of  the  natural  size  from 
a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  [No.  C.  5933]  from  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  Clane,  co.  Kildare,  Ireland.  In  this  and  the  following  figures  the 
short  dotted  lines  crossing  the  suture-line  indicate  the  position  of  the 
umbilical  margin,  the  short  line  at  (.^ach  end  marking  the  position  of  the 
suture  of  the  shell,  or  '  line  of  involutitm.* 

In  his  Monograph  Dr.  Foord  gives  no  dimensions  of  the  species, 

bot  figures  four  examples.      Of  these  one  (pi.  xxxvii,  figs.  2a,  h)  is 

the  nndistorted  specimen   from   Clane   helongiug   to    the    British 

Uoseam   and  referred  to    helow ;     another  is    M'Goy's    type    of 

foideulatus  (pi.  xxxvii,  figs.  5a,   6),  the  dimensions  of  which  are 

given    above ;     a    third    is   a  somewhat  distorted  example   from 

MidletoD,  in  the  county  of  Cork ;    whilst  the  fourth  is  a  smaller 

apecimen  from  Glenbane  East,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.      For  the 

Bake  of  oomparison  with  the  English  examples  recorded  below  the 

dimensions  of  the  third  and  fourth  specimens  are  here  given.     The 

measurements  of  the  Midleton  specimen  are  : — diameter,   65  mm. ; 

radius,  40  mm.;    width  of  umbilicus,  21*5  mm. ;    height  of  outer 

whorl,  28'5  mm. ;  thickness  of  outer  whorl,  35*5  mm. :  those  of  tho 

example  from  Glenbane  being : — diameter,  34  mm. ;  radius,  20  mm.; 

width   of  umbilicus,   10  mm. ;    height  of  outer   whorl,  14*5  mm.  ; 

thickness  of  outer  whorl,  21*5  mm. 

In  Ireland,  according  to  Dr.  Foord  {op,  cit,,  pt.  iv,  1901,  p.  138), 
the  species  occurs  at  Cork,  Midletou,  Blackrock,  in  the  county  of 
Cork ;  Glenbane,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and  Clane,  county  of 
Kildare.  The  species,  however,  is  rare  in  England  ;  hence  the 
following  particulars  respecting  Euglish  examples  which  have  como 
under  the  writer's  notice  may  not  be  without  interest.  In  the  list  of 
foBsils  appended  to  the  Geological  Survey  memoir  on  "  The  Geology 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  Yoredale  Hocks,  and  Millstone  Grit 
of  North  Derbyshire,"  1887,  the  species  is  recorded  from  North 
Sta£fordshire  (p.  182),  the  specimen  referred  to  being  from  Beeston 
Tor,  in  North  Staffordshire,  about  1  mile  east  of  Grinilon,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street. 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  British  Museum  contained  only 
one  example  of  this  species    [No.   C.  6933]    having   the  locality 

*  A  line  dra^n  from  the  centre  of  the  coil  to  the  periphery  of  the  shell. 
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reoorded;   this  was  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Clane, 
00.  Eildare,  Ireland,  and  was  presented  to  the  Colleotion  by  Dr.  A.E 
Foord.     It  was  figured  (under  the  name  PericyduM  furealfu)  in  tbe 
**  Catalogue  of  the   Fossil   Cephalopoda  in    the   British   Museam 
(Natural  History)/'  pt  iii,  p.  150,  fig.  71,  and  has  been  le-figared 
(under  the   name   Pertcyelus  faacicnlatus)    by   Dr.    Foord    in  hii 
**  Monograph  on  the  Carboniferous  Cephalopoda  of  Ireland,"  pt  if 
(1901),  pi.  xxzvii,  figs.  2a,  6,  its  suture-line  being  given  in  Fig.  1 
accompanying  this  paper.     Its  dimensions  are: — diameter  of  shell, 
61  mm. ;  radius,  295  mm. ;  width  of  umbilicus,  17  mm. ;    height  of 
outer  whorl,  20  mm. ;  thickness  of  outer  whorl,  35  mm. ;    height  of 
outer  whorl  above  preceding  whorl,  17  mm.     As  nearly  as  oan  be 
ascertained  the  outer  whorl  bears  34  ribs.     It  lacks  the  test  and 
agrees  with  McCoy's  type  of  /urcatu$.      Besides  this,  the  National 
Collection  contains  two  examples  [No.  C.  5773],  34:  and  17*5  mm. 
in   diameter  respectively,   like   M'Ooy's   type  of  fa$eieulatuB,  but 
unfortunately  the  locality  whence  they  were  obtained  has  not  been 
recorded. 

In  1901,  however,  a  well-preserved  but  imperfect  example  from 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Rniveton,  2  miles  north-east  of 
Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
[No.  C.  7961]  by  the  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.,  F.G.8. 
It  is  a  natural  internal  cast,  and  consists  of  the  inner  whorls  up  to 
a  diameter  of  about  22  mm.  that  are  entirely  septate,  and  of  about 
one-half  of  the  succeeding  whorl,  which  is  about  40  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  belongs  to  the  body-chamber.  At  its  greatest  diameter^  40  mm., 
the  other  dimensions  appear  to  have  been  : — radius,  28  mm. ;  width 
of  umbilicus,  14  mm. ;  height  of  outer  whorl,  14  mm. ;  thickness  of 
outer  whorl,  27  mm.  There  are  eighteen  or  nineteen  ribs  in  the  last 
half-whorl.  At  a  position  on  the  inner  whorls  where  the  shell  has 
a  radius  of  9  mm.  the  suture-line  is  displayed  on  both  the  peripheral 
area  and  the  umbilical  margin,  and  somewhat  less  clearly  on  the  inner 
area  or  umbilical  zone  of  the  whorl.  It  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figure.     Compared  with  ''  the  suture-lines  of  a  small 
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Fio.  2. — Suture-liue  of  Fericyclus  faseiculatiu.  Drawn  of  the  natural  sixe  from 
a  specimen  (where  radius  is  9  mm.)  in  the  British  Museam  [No.  C.  7961] 
from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  Eniveton,  2  miles  N.E.  of  Aahbaume, 
Derbyshire. 

specimen  where  the  diameter  of  the  shell  is  about  30  mm./'  given  by 
Dr.  Foord  (op,  cit.j  pi.  xxxvii,  fig.  6),  we  note  in  the  present  specimen 
that  where  the  radius  is  only  about  10  mm.  and  the  diameter  therefore 
not  more  than  about  18  mm.,  the  sides  of  the  external  lobe  are  more 
nearly  parallel,  the  external  saddle  is  rounder,  the  lateral  lobe  is  even 
at  this  diameter  distinctly  pointed,  whilst  a  pointed,  acutely  V-shaped 
lobe  is  present  on  the  inner  area  or  umbilical  zone  of  the  whorl.  No 
such  lobe  as  the  last-mentioned  is  indicated  in  Dr.  Foord's  figure,  but 
it  may  be  that  the  short  line  at  each  end  of  the  sutore-line  is  intended 
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to  denote  the  position  of  the  umbilical  margin,  and  not  that  of  the 
^line  of  inYolntion,'  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  the  '  suture  of  the 
«heU/ 

Besides  four  specimens  from  Irish  localities — two  from  Ireland, 
bat  locality  uncertain ;  one  from  Limerick ;  and  one  from  Eildare — 
tb  Museum  of  Practical  Greology  contains  two  English  examples, 
<me  being  the  specimen  from  Beeston  Tor,  1  mile  east  of  Grindon,  in 
North  Staffordshire,  already  referred  to,  and  the  other  from  near 
Matlock,  in  Derbyshire.' 

The  Beeston  Tor  specimen  [N^o.  8860]  is  a  small  natural  internal 
cut  bearing  portions  of  the  test  in  a  very  eroded  condition.  Its 
dimensions  are  : — diameter  of  shell,  20  ram. ;  radius,  12  mm. ;  width 
of  umbilicus,  about  7  mm. ;  height  of  outer  whorl,  6*5  ram. ;  thick- 
ness of  outer  whorl,  16mra. ;  height  of  the  outer  whorl  above  pre- 
ceding, (?).  There  are  about  30  ribs  in  the  outer  whorl,  the  last 
half- whorl  bearing  14.  The  specimen  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
oroshed,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  its  dimensions,  it  is  relatively 
thicker  than  any  of  the  other  examples.  The  suture- lines  are  not 
showu. 

The  example  from  near  Matlock  [No.  6696]  is  also  a  natural 
internal  cast ;  besides  the  outer  whorl,  which  is  a  little  imperfect  on 
ene  side,  about  a  quarter  of  the  penultimate  whorl  is  displayed,  the 
'^t  of  the  inner  whorls  being  probably  present,  though  occluded  by 
Uiatrix.  Its  dimensions  are :— diameter  of  shell,  32  mm.;  radius, 
i8  mm. ;  width  of  umbilicus,  12  mm. ;  height  of  outer  whorl,  12  mm. ; 
thickness  of  outer  whorl,  2lmm. ;  height  of  outer  whorl  above 
{^receding,  about  9  ram.  There  are  34  ribs  in  the  outer  whorl. 
A  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  outer  whorl  is  occupied  by  the 
ly)dy -chamber ;  several  suture-lines  are  well  displayed  ;  the  last  is 
Represented  in  the  accompanying  figure.    This  specimen  is  relatively 
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Pig.  3. — Suture-line  of  PericycUn  fascicHlatm.  Drawn  of  the  natural  size  from 

the  last  septum  of  an  example  (at  a  radius  of  13" 5  mm.)  in  the  Museum  of 

Practical  Geology  [No.   6696]   from    the  Carboniferous    limestone,   near 
Matlock,  Derbyshire. 

thinner  than  the  Beeston  example,  for  at  a  radius   equal    to   the 
greatest  radius  of  that  specimen  this  shell  is  only  13  mm.  thick. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  two  examples  in  his  collection  that  came  from  Bradbourne, 
about  2  miles  north  of  Eniveton,  Derbyshire.  Both  are  internal  casts. 
One  is  a  fairly  well  preserved  cast  of  the  outer  whorl,  with  the  inner 
whorls  present,  although  broken  on  one  side  and  obscured  by  matrix 
on  the  other ;  it  has  the  following  dimensions  : — diameter,  345  ram. ; 
radius,  20  mm.;  width  of  umbilicus,  16-5  mm. ;  height  of  outer 
whorl,  11-0  mm. ;  thickness  of  outer  whorl,  21-0  mm. ;  height  of 
outer  whorl  above  preceding  whorl,  9  mm.     About  five-sixths  of  the 

*  My  b^t  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  F.R.S.,  for  the  facilities  given  me 
to  examine  thetje  fossils. 
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last  whorl  is  occupied  by  the  body-chamber ;  the  last  three  suture* 
lines  are  clearly  visible  at  the  commencement  of  the  outer  whorl 
(see  accompanying  figure).  Towards  the  anterior  end  of  the  body- 
chamber  one  side  of  the  shell  bears  traces  of  an  injury  during  the 
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Fio.  4. — Suture-line  of  Pericychm  fatc'icuJatu*.  Drawn  of  the  natural  size  from 
the  last  Beptum  (at  a  radius  of  13*5  mm.)  of  an  example  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Wheelton  Hind,  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Bradboume,  about 
2  miles  north  of  Kniveton,  Derbyshire. 

life  of  the  animal  that  has  interfered  somewhat  with  the  regular 
sculpturing  of  the  shell,  but  the  original  number  of  the  ribs  crossing 
the  periphery  can  be  ascertained  to  be  36.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
dimensions,  this  specimen  is  more  widely  umbilicated  than  the 
example  from  Kniveton. 

The  other  specimen  consists  of  about  one-half  of  the  outer  whorl 
of  a  rather  more  finely  sculptured  example  of  about  the  same 
diameter  as  the  fossil  just  described,  that  has  been  distorted  into  an 
elliptical  form.  It  exhibits  no  septa,  and  most  likely  formed  part  of 
the  body -chamber ;  the  ribbing  is  a  little  irregular  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  specimen,  but  in  the  half-whorl  there  appear  to  have 
been  about  22  ribs  on  the  central  portion  of  the  peripheral  area. 

The  following  table  enables  the  type-specimen  of  M'Coy,  the 
British  Museum  example  from  Glane,  and  the  English  examples 
referred  to  in  the  present  paper  to  be  more  readily  compared  with 
one  another,  the  specimens  being  arranged  according  to  their 
respective  diameters.  (i)  is  the  example  from  Beeston  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  [No.  8860]  ;  (ii),  the  specimen  from 
near  Matlock  in  the  same  collection  [No.  6696]  ;  (iii),  the  nearly 
complete  example  from  Bradbourne  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Wheelton 
Hind  ;  (iv),  M 'Coy's  type-specimen  of '  G,*  faaeieulatm  in  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin;  (v),  the  specimen  from  Kniveton  in  the 
British  Museum  Collection  [No.  C.  7961]  ;  (vi),  the  example  from 
Glane  in  the  same  collection  [No.  C.  5933].  The  measurements  are 
in  millimetres. 

Diameter  of  shell  

Badius  of  shell  

Width  of  umbilicus  

Height  of  outer  whorl  ... 
Thickness  of  outer  whorl 
Height  of  outer  whorl 
above  precedinjj  whorl. 
No.  of  ribs  in  outer  whorl 

From  the  above  table  of  measurements,  it  will  at  once  be  seen, 
firstly,  that  the  Beeston  example  is  relatively  thicker  than  the  others, 
and  secondly,  that  there  is  some  irregularity  in  the  height  of  the 
outer  whorl  and  of  the  width  of  the  umbilicus  in  specimens  iii  and  iv. 
In  iii  (Dr.  Wheelton  Hind's  specimen  from  Bradbourne)  the  umbilicus 
seems  to  be  relatively  wider  and  the  height  of  the  whorl  narrower 
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than  usual,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  ease  in  iv  (M'Coj's  type- 
specimen  of'  G*  fasdculatus).  The  former  does  not  appear  to  be 
distorted,  and  is  therefore  a  more  evolate  form  than  the  rest,  but  in 
the  absence  of  other  similar  specimens  it  is  provisionally  at  least 
included  in  M'Coy's  species.  M'Coy's  specimen  is  distorted,  and  the 
irregularity  noted  may  be  due  to  this  distortion,  for,  judging  from 
Dr.  Foord*s  figure  of  the  fossil  (pi.  zxxvii,  fig.  5a) y  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  outer  whorl  appears  to  be  abnormally  high.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  examples  of  the  species  figured  by  Dr.  Foord 
differ  considerably  in  their  relative  dimensions. 

The  English  localities,  then,  of  Perieyclus  fatcicxdatuB,  so  far  as 
known  to  the  present  writer,  are  confined  to  the  western  part  of 
Derbyshire  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Staffordshire.  They  are : — (i) 
near  Matlock,  Derbyshire  ;  (ii)  Eniveton,  2  miles  north-east  of 
Ashbourne,  Derbyshire;  (iii)  Bradboume,  about  2  miles  north  of 
Sniveton  and  about  10  miles  south-west  of  Matlock,  Derbyshire; 
>nd  (iv)  Beeston  Tor,  in  North  Staffordshire,  about  1  mile  east  of 
Orindon  and  about  7  miles  west  of  Bradboume. 


On  the  Ignbous  Rooks  or  the  Bebwtns.      By  T.  H.  Cope  and 

J.  Lou  AS.  ^ 

OWING  to  cross  folding  a  dome-like  structure  has  been  impressed 
on  the  Berwyns.  From  the  axis  which  lies  about  Llanrhaiadr- 
jrn-Mochnant  and  Craig-y-Glyn  the  beds  dip  outwards  on  every  side. 
The  arch  of  the  dome  has  been  denuded,  so  that  we  get  shales  and 
limestones  of  Llandeilo  age  occupying  the  central  area,  while  slates, 
grits,  and  limestone  of  Bula  ago  form  an  almost  continuous  ring  of 
hills  on  the  margins. 

Igneous  rocks  are  associated  with  the  sedimentaries.  Three  bands 
in  the  peripheral  series  can  be  traced  continuously  for  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  the  Mountain  Limestone  beds  which  overlap  the 
series  on  the  east,  through  the  hills  above  Corwen  and  Bala  to  the 
Vymwy  watershed.  A  fourth  band  also  occurs  in  this  series  about 
Llanarmon. 

In  the  central  area  other  igneous  rocks  are  exposed,  generally  of 
a  more  acid  type. 

The  igneous  series  have  been  regarded  as  contemporaneous 
volcanic  ashes,  and  recorded  as  such  in  the  Survey  maps.  We  have 
failed  to  find  any  instance  of  undoubted  contemporaneous  action,  and 
regard  all  the  igneous  as  intrusive.  In  places  they  are  seen  to  cut 
across  the  sedimentaries  at  right  angles  to  the  strike. 

In  this  paper  we  only  deal  with  a  small  part  of  the  peripheral 
series  as  displayed  about  Llansaiitifraid-Glyn-Ceiriog  whore  the  river 
Ceiriog  in  cutting  a  deep  gorge  across  the  strike  of  the  beds  has 
exposed  magnificent  sections. 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  British  As-iociation,  Southpoi-t,  Section  C 
(Geolog)),  September,  1903. 
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Sheet  No,  1. — ^The  outermost  bed  is  well  Been  in  the  qnarrieB  at 
Coed-y-Glyn,  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  in  a  small  cntting 
on  the  hillside  on  the  east  side.  It  is  45  feet  thiok  on  the  level  of 
the  road,  but  thins  out  rapidly  to  the  north,  as  at  a  short  distance 
away  it  only  measures  28  feet  Baked  slates  lie  in  oontaot  on  both 
its  upper  aud  lower  surfaces. 

The  rook  consists  of  a  felted  aggregate  of  felspar  mioroliths,  and  is 
aphanitic  in  texture.  The  upper  margin  for  5  feet  and  the  lower 
part  for  2  feet  are  amygdaloidal.  Near  the  upper  surface  the  micro- 
scope reveals  flow-brecciation,  broken  fragments  of  the  rock  lying  in 
a  bond  of  grey  translucent  chalcedony. 

Sheet  No.  2. — This  band,  about  165  feet  thick,  has  been  quarried 
extensively  on  the  face  of  the  steep  crags  overlooking  Pandy,  at  Cae 
Deicws,  and  in  the  large  quarry  opposite  Coed-y-Glyn.  Indurated 
slates  and  grits  border  the  sill  on  both  surfaces,  and  large  masses  of 
slate  occur  as  inclusions.  A  band  of  white  rock  of  very  varying 
thickness  occupies  the  middle,  which  under  the  microscope  shows 
large  idiotnorphic  quartz  and  orthoclase  felspar  crystals  in  a  felsitio 
ground-mass.  The  margins  are  intensely  sheared,  grey  in  colour, 
and  include  a  great  number  of  slate  and  limestone  fragments  along 
with  angular  pieces  of  the  white  uncleaved  central  portion. 

Sheet  No.  3. — This  sheet  is  well  seen  in  Coed  Errwgerrig,  and  can 
be  traced  across  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  east  side  of  the  valley  at 
Cwm  Clwyd.  While  the  main  mass  resembles  Sheet  No.  2  in  com- 
position, it  includes  fragments  of  quartz  felsite,  felsite  breccias,  and 
nodular  rhyolites  arranged  in  parallel  bands. 

It  is  190  feet  thick,  and  has  caused  intense  metamorphic  action  on 
the  grits  above  an«l  slates  below. 

Sheet  No,  4  is  best  seen  at  llendre  Quarry,  where  it  is  worked 
extensively,  and  local I3'  known  as  the  Glyn  '  Granite.' 

It  is  an  analcite-diabase,  96  feet  thick,  of  coarse  texture  in  the 
middle  and  finer  grained  towards  the  margins.  The  slates  in  contact 
are  converted  into  compact  spotted  slate. 

Intrusions  of  similar  age  and  almost  identical  character  have  been 
described  from  Counties  Donegal,  Armagh,  Wicklow,  and  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  a  close  parallelism  can  be  drawn  between  these 
rocks  and  those  in  the  Berwyns.  The  intrusions  of  Sheets  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  probably  date  from  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  the 
Bala  series  and  the  overlying  slates  and  grits  of  Wenlock  age.  No.  4 
may  be  of  a  later  date. 

le,  E  "V^  I  E  "W  S. 


I. — The  Paljeontographical  Society. 

THIS  Society,  founded  in  1847  for  the  publication  of  monographs 
on  British  fossils,  has  just  completed  its  fifty-seventh  volume, 
for  1903,  which  is  now  being  issued  to  subscribers.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  varied  volumes  hitherto  published  by  the 
Society,  and  is  illustrated  with  no  less  than  48  plates.     It  contains 
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instalments  of  six  moDOjc^phs  devoted  to  Fishes,  Mollusca,  Trilo- 
bites,  and  Graptolites.  The  second  part  of  Dr.  Smith  Woodward's 
Monograph  of  Chalk  Fishes  resembles  the  first  part  in  being  illus- 
trated by  explanatory  restored  sketches  in  addition  to  the  usual 
lithographs  of  fossils.  Mr.  Woods  completes  the  first  volume  of 
bi8  Cretaceous  Lamellibranchia ;  and  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind  finishes  his 
Monograph  of  Carboniferous  Lamellibranchiata,  apart  from  a  brief 
Appendix  which  is  to  appear  in  1904.  Dr.  A.  H.  Foord  is  to  be 
<x)ngratulated  on  finishing  his  important  Monograph  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Cephalopoda  of  Ireland  ;  and  subscribers  will  express 
the  hope  that  he  may  soon  supplement  it  by  another  volume  treating 
of  the  similar  fossils  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Cowper  Reed  begins 
a  new  Monograph  of  the  Lower  Palsaozoic  Trilobites  of  Girvan, 
which  are  very  numerous,  though  for  the  most  part  fragmentary. 
The  Misses  Biles  and  Wood  contribute  another  valuable  section  of 
their  Monograph  of  British  Graptolites,  the  descriptive  portion  this 
y^ar  relating  to  the  family  Leptograptidas.  The  Annual  Report  of 
the  Society  is  now  prefixed  to  the  volume,  and  from  it  we  learn  that 
Coring  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1903,  there  was  a  serious 
reduction  in  the  income.  New  subscribers  are  needed  to  replace 
many  recent  losses  by  death,  and  we  commend  the  Palasontograpbical 
Society's  guinea's- worth  to  the  notice  of  all  geologists  who  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  from  whom 
»^1  information  may  be  obtained,  is  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  British 
Museum  (Natural  History),  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 


^1— Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  :    England  and  Wales. 

^•^The  Geology  of  the  Country  near  Chichester.  (Explanation  of 
Sheet  317.)  By  Clement  Reid,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc.;  with 
contributions  by  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  F.G.S.,  and  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Browne,  F.G.S.  8vo  ;  pp.  iv  and  52,  paper  cover  ;  price  1«.  1903. 
Colour-printed  sheet.  No.  317,  price  la.  6d.  (separately  sold). 

2.— The  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Torquay.  (Explanation  of 
Sheet  350.)  By  W.  A.  E.  Ussher,  F.G.S.  8vo  ;  pp.  iv  and 
142;  paper  cover,  price  2«.  1903.  [The  map  (New  Series, 
No.  350)  was  published  in  1898  ;  the  present  memoir  is  issued 
as  an  explanation  of  that  map.] 

1. — The  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and 
Wales  again  claim  our  attention,  the  first  of  the  present  series 
relating  to  the  country  near  Chichester.  This  memoir  takes  in  an 
area  of  216  square  miles,  all  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  includes 
a  large  tract  of  the  South  Downs,  which  presents  a  bold  escarpment 
of  Chalk  stretching  from  east  to  west  and  fronting  to  the  north, 
overlooking  the  great  Wealden  area,  a  portion  only  of  which  is 
represented  on  the  map  (Sheet  317).  It  embraces  the  picturesque 
regions  of  Midhurst,  Petworth,  and  Pulborough,  on  the  north,  and 
the  low-lying  fertile  tracts  of  drift-gravel  and  brickearth  on  the 
south.     The  Chalk  Down  descends  gradually  southwards  to  a  low 
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level,  and  forms  a  syncline  in  the  hollow  of  which  Lower  Eocene- 
strata  are  preserved.     On  the  soath  the  Downs   nsnally  end   in 
a  lower  bluff  which  marks    the   position   of  an  ancient.,   partly 
obliterated  sea-cliff,  and  below  this  is  a  flat  coastal  plain  whi(^ 
extends  continuously  to  the  sea. 

One  river  of  importance,  the  Aran,  traverses  the  country  from 
north  to  south,  and  with  its  tributaries  drains  about  two-thirds 
of  the  area.  Over  the  remaining  area  most  of  the  water  escapes 
by  underground  courses  to  the  Lavant,  or  drains  into  small  streams 
which  reach  the  sea  near  Bognor,  and  at  Pagham  Harbour — where 
a  submarine  forest  has  been  observed,  and  a  deposit  of  ScrohicuLaria 
clay  occurs — since  reclaimed. 

Within  the  area  lies  the  ancient  town  of  Chichester,  with  its 
cathedral  and  its  seven  churches  and  other  ancient  relics ;  Arundel, 
with  its  castle  (both  giving  titles  to  earldoms) ;  with  several  other 
towns,  and  numerous  villages.  All  through  this  district  the 
population  has  taken  up  its  abode  where  water  was  easily  obtainable, 
no  place  of  importance  lying  on  the  Weald  Clay  or  Gault,  nor  on 
the  high  Downs,  where  water  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of 
deep  wells. 

Most  of  the  district  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  to  sheep  pasture, 
but  also  contains  much  woodland — beech  on  the  Downs  and  oak  in 
the  Weald. 

The  Weald  Clay  forms  wet  and  rather  poor  land,  much  of  it 
being  laid  down  in  pasture.  In  former  times  it  was  extensively 
covered  with  forests  (called  hurah),  hence  the  suffix  to  the  names 
of  many  towns,  as  FewBhursty  Staple/iursf,  Mid^urs/,  etc.  It  was 
termed  *  Oak-tree  Clay '  by  William  Smith,  although  the  term 
was  more  generally  used  by  Smith  for  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  but 
sometimes  also  for  the  Gault.  The  oak  was  chiefly  used  in 
obtaining  charcoal  for  the  old  iron  furnaces  once  common  in  the 
Weald.  The  ironstone  was  largely  smelted,  particularly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  area  (H.  B.  Woodward's  Geology,  pp.  363-364) ► 
Of  course,  with  the  introduction  of  coal  for  iron-smelting  the  very 
limited  production  of  the  highly  superior  charcoal-made  Sussex  iron 
ceased  as  an  industry,  and  neither  mines  nor  manufactures  any 
longer  exist  within  the  district. 

The  once  famous  *  Petworth '  or  *  Sussex  Marble,'  *  a  fresh- watei — 
limestone  composed  almost  entirely  of  two  or  more  species  of  PaludinOf, 
1\  sussexiensis  and  P.  fluviorum,  appears  to  be  no  longer  worked^ 
It  was  extensively  used  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  monuments,  andt 
altar-pieces  in  mediaeval   times.     Some  of  the  recumbent  figured' 
of  Knights    Templar    in   Winchelsea   Church    are  carved   out  oC 
Petworth  marble. 

The  formations  represented  on  Sheet  317  embrace  Recent  AlIuviaE 
deposits ;  Pleistocene,  Brickearths,  Gravels,  Flint-rubble,  Clay  wiU» 
Flints  (overlying  the  Chalk) ;  Eocene,  comprising  London  Clay^ 
Pebble  Beds,  and  Beading  Beds ;  Upper  Cretaceous  Series,  Upperr 

*  Known  als<»  as  *  Bethersden  Marble'  and  'Laughton  Stone.' 
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Mitldle,  and  Lower  Chalk ;  Selbornian,  Upper  Greeiisand,  and  Gaalt ; 
Lower  Oretaoeous  or  Lower  Greensand,  Folkestone  Beds,  Sandgate 
Beds,  Hythe  Beds,  Atherfield  Clay,  and  lastly  the  Weald  Clay. 

Nothing  is  yet  known  about  the  strata  which  underlie  the  Weald 

<jlay ;  but  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  neighbouring  areas,  a  great 

thickness  of  Lower  Cretaoeous  and  Jurassic  rocks  would  be   met 

'with.     It  is  not  probable  that  any  minerals  worth  mining  occur 

within  several  thousand  feet  of  the  surface. 

Figures  of  fossils  from  the  Gault,  the  Lower  Chalk,  the  Middle 
«ad  the  Upper  Chalk  are  given  in  the  text,  together  with  lists 
of  fossils  and  sections.  Two  sections  north  and  south  across  the 
area  (1)  from  Elaseboume  across  Heyshott  Down  (745  feet)  and 
Goodwood  Baoecourse  (542  feet)  to  Rumboldswyke,  and  (2)  from 
Broadford  Bridge  across  Eithurst  Hill  (700  feet)  to  Bighdown 
Hill  (266  feet),  form  the  frontispiece  to  this  little  memoir,  which  is 
<ilearly  written,  but  less  interesting  geologically  than  one  would 
iuive  expected,  considering  its  well-marked  physiography.  The 
oolonr-printed  geological  map  is  extremely  well  executed  and  clear. 

Heferring  to  some  of  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Lower  Chalk  (p.  22), 

Mr.  Clement  Reid  obserres  :  **  Some  parts  of  the  slopes  are  too  steep 

for  cultivation,  and  are  clothed,  and  seem  always   to  have  been 

-clothed,  with  ancient  hanging  woods,  locally  known  as  '  hangers,* 

principally  of  beech,  with  some  undergrowth   of  holly  and  hazel. 

ISo  little  of  the  primasval  forest  is  anywhere  left  in  Sussex,  except 

^n  the  heavy  clay  lands  of  the  Weald,  that  it  is  interesting  to  find 

these  small  outliers  still  remaining.     They  contain  rare  woodland 

animals  and  plants,  such  as  one  does  not  find  in  the  forests  of  the 

Weald.     Among  the   moUusoa  both  Helix  ohvoluta  and  ClausUia 

^Rolphii  are  to  be  found,  and  among  the  plants  Solomon's  seal  and 

Herb-Paris.     In  one  of  these  woods  the  zigzag  connecting  the  Roman 

iitone  Street  with  the  lowlands  is  well  seen." 

2. — Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher,  the  author  of  the  present  Explanatory 
Memoir,  has  had  the  advantage  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
one  of  our  most  able  and  distinguished  of  early  Devonian  geologists, 
R.  A.  C.  Godwin-Austen,  whose  map  appeared  in  1840.  Another 
able  worker,  Dr.  Holl,  brought  out  a  map  in  1868,  with  some 
additional  details,  and  he  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Champernowne,  who  commenced  a  careful  survey  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Totnes.  Mr.  Horace  B.  Woodward,  at  Torquay, 
and  Mr.  Ussher,  at  Paignton,  commenced  the  official  re-examination 
of  the  district  in  1874-75. 

Mr.  Champernowne,  shortly  before  bis  death,  generously  handed 
over  the  results  of  his  geological  labours  to  the  Survey,  and  to 
Mr.  Ussher  was  entrusted  the  task  of  embodying  these  results  in 
tbe  official  publications. 

The  new  map  (Sheet  350)  was  published  in  1898,  and  the  present 
memoir  is  issued  as  an  explanation  of  that  map. 

The  district  is  one  of  exceptional  difficulty  owing  to  the  want  of 
persistence  in  well-marked  lithological  horizons,  and  to  stratigraphical 
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complications  of  a  most  intricate  character,  due  to  folding  and 
fanlting.  Much  detailed  work  was  therefore  necessary  before  even 
the  broader  tectonic  features  could  be  deciphered. 

The  three  main  divisions  of  the  Devonian  formation  have  now 
been  made  out  and  their  boundaries  ascertained  with  approximate 
accaracy,  and  brought  into  line  with  their  Continental  equivalents. 

Seventeen  sections  in  the  text  serve  to  illustrate  the  numerous 
faalts,  folds,  and  contortions  which  the  Devonian  series  of  Torquay 
liave  undergone,  and  graphically  express  the  difficulties  in  tracing 
oot  and  mapping  this  varied  and  complicated  area.  The  annexed 
table  may  serve  to  show  the  several  subdivisions  which  are  recognised, 
together  with  their  foreign  equivalents  and  localities  (see  p.  38). 

The  author  furnishes  lists  of  fossils  from  Lummaton  (pp.  66-68), 

and  refers  to  theKev.  G.  F.  Whidborne's  monograph  on  the  Devonian 

Fauna  (Pal.  Soc.  Mon.)  for  authorities.     Summarised,  they  show: 

TrilobitalT,  Phyllocarida  1,  OstracodaO,  Entomides  2,  Cephalopoda 

16,  Gasteropoda  48,  Lamellibranchiata  30,  Brachiopoda  72,  Discina  1, 

Orania  1,  Bryozoa  14,  Echinodermata  10.     In  chapter  vii,  under 

I^ost-Tertiary  and  Recent  Deposits  (p.  13),  there  is  given  a  summary 

of  cavern  deposits,   including  tlie  historic  caves  of  Kent's  Hole, 

^Torquay,  and  Brixham  Cave.     Lists  of  the  animals  discovered  are 

^ven,  and,  under   the  account  of  the  Baised   Beaches,  carefully 

prepared  lists  of  the  Mollusca. 

There  are  no  economics  to  deal  with  in  this  area  beyond  Building- 
stones,  Road-metal,  and  Ornamental  Marble  works  in  which  slabs 
of  Devonian  Coral  limestone  are  chiefly  employed,  good  examples 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Survey  Museum  and  tlie  Geological 
Gallery  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Cromwell  Road. 

The  six-inch  maps  of  this  area  have  been  deposited  in  the  Survey 
Office  for  reference,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  at  cost  price. 


I. — Gboloqioal  Society  of  London. 

November  18th,  1903.  — Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.  So.,  F.R.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  communications 
were  read  : — 

1.  ''Notes  on  some  Upper  Jurassic  Ammonites,  with  special 
reference  to  Specimens  in  the  University  Museum,  Oxford."  By 
Miss  Maud  Healey.  (Communicated  by  Professor  W.  J.  Sollas, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.) 

In  the  course  of  rearranging  the  Upper  Jurassic  fossils  in  the 
Oxford  University  Museum,  the  attention  of  the  authoress  has  been 
called  to  the  large  amount  of  prevailing  misconception  with  regard  to 
Sowerby's  species  Ammonites  plicatilia  and  Am,  biplex.  The  type- 
specimen  of  Perisphinctes  plica  tilts  (Sow.)  is  refigured  and  described. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cast,  but  only  an  indefinite  statement  exists  as 
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to  the  locality  from  which  it  was  derived.  It  appears  to  he  an  Upper 
Gorallian  form,  and  is  asually  taken  as  the  zone-fossil  of  that  horizon. 
Sowerby's  two  figures  of  Ferisphinctes  hiplex  represent  different 
specimens,  one  of  which  is  dismissed  from  consideration.  The  other, 
probably  from  a  Kimmeridge  Clay  nodule  found  in  the  Suffolk  Drift, 
is  refigured  and  described.  The  authoress  considers  that  it  would 
be  wisest  to  abandon  the  name  altogether,  or  at  least  to  restrict  it  to 
the  abnormal  specimen  to  which  it  was  first  attached.  The  original 
specimen  of  Ferisphinctes  variocosiatus  (Buckland)  came  from  the 
so-called  Oxford  Clay  at  Hawnes,  4  miles  south  of  Bedford  ;  but  the 
authoress  gives  evidence  in  favour  of  her  belief  that  it  was  really 
derived  from  the  Ampthill  Clay.  Sowerby's  Ammonites  rotundus  is 
the  last  species  figured,  and  it  is  doubtfully  identified  as  a  variety  of 
Olcostephanus  Pallasianus  (D*Orb.).  It  was  derived  from  the 
Kimmeridge  Clay  of  Cbippinghurst,  6^  miles  south  of  Oxford,  and 
is  the  zone-fossil  of  the  Upper  Kimmeridge  Clay. 

2.  ''  On  the  occurrence  of  £destfis  in  the  Coal-measures  of  Britain.*' 
By  Edwin  Tulley  Newton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.' 

This  genus  was  originally  described  from  the  United  States,  and 
was  afterwards  recognized  in  beds  of  similar  age  in  Russia  and 
Australia.  The  genus  was  afterwards  placed  with  Belicoprion  and 
Campyloprion  in  the  family  EdestidsB.  The  specimen  described  in 
the  present  paper  was  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Pringle  from  one  of  the 
marine  bands  which  occurs  between  the  *  Twist  Coal  *  and  the 
*  Qin  Mine  Coal,'  in  the  SmalUhom  sinking  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Heath  &  Son's  pits  at  Nettlebank  (North  Staffordshire).  Several 
other  marine  bands,  chiefly  met  with  during  the  sinking  of  shafts  in 
this  coalfield,  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Stobbs,  who  called  the 
attention  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  the  exposure  from  which  this 
specimen  was  obtained.  The  specimen  is  a  single  segment  of  a 
fossil  very  closely  resembling  JEdestus  minor,  and  consists  of  an 
elongated  basal  portion,  bearing  at  one  extremity  a  smoothed, 
enamelled,  and  serrated  crown.  A  description  of  the  fossil  shows 
that  it  is  not  to  be  referred  to  any  existing  species,  and  a  new  name 
is  given  to  it.  While  it  seems  most  in  accordance  with  present 
knowledge  to  regard  the  '  spiral  saw  '  of  Helieoprion  as  the  enrolled, 
symphysial  dentition  of  an  Elasmobranch,  possibly  allied  to  the 
Gestracionts,  it  does  not  seem  nearly  so  probable  that  the  forms 
i-eferred  to  Edestus  are  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
author  the  latter  are  more  likely  to  be  dorsal  defences.  The  paper 
concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  the  subject 


II. — Royal  Microscopical  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  December  16th,  190<S,  Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  paper 
was  read : — 

*  Communicated  by  permissiou  of  the  Director  of  H.M.  Geolo^cal  Survey. 
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"  On  the  Strnoture  and  Affinities  of  the  genus  Porosphara,  Stein- 
foann.'*  By  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  F.B.S.  The  well-known  rounded  and 
thimble-shaped  fossils,  of  oommon  ooourrenoe  in  the  Chalk  of  this 
country,  which  were  named  and  figured  as  Millepora^  glohvXaris 
and  LunuliteB  urceolata  by  the  late  Professor  John  Phillips,  have 
been,  by  different  authors,  referred  alternately  to  Foraniinifera, 
Siliceous  Sponges,  and  Cyclostomate  Polyzoa.  In  1878  the  firat- 
^amed  species  was  placed  by  Dr.  Stein inann  as  the  type  of 
L  separate  genus  of  the  Hydrocorallina,  which  he  named  Poronphara, 
md  its  strnoture  was  state<l  to  resemble  that  of  MiUepora  and 
^arkeria.  From  an  examination  of  2,900  specimens  collected  by 
3r.  A.  W.  Howe  and  by  the  author  from  the  different  zones  of  the 
Snglish  Chalk,  and  of  a  singularly  perfect  specimen  in  flint 
liacovered  by  Mr.  H.  Muller,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
maatomosing  fibras  of  Poroiphara  are  composed  of  four -rayed 
ipicules  which  are  fused  together  so  as  to  form  a  firm,  strong 
ikeleton.  In  the  form  of  the  spicules  and  in  their  mode  of  union 
:here  is  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of  Pleclroninia,  Hinde, 
from  the  Eocene  Tertiary  of  Victoria,  Australia,  and  to  the  recent 
PetroBtroma,  Doderlein,  from  the  Japanese  Sea,  and  with  these 
p^nera  Porotphara  belongs  to  the  Lithonine  group  of  Calcisponges. 
The  author  further  discovered  fragments  of  an  outer  spicular  crust  or 
dermal  layer  on  a  very  few  specimens,  which  consisted  of  delicate, 
simple,  rod-like,  and  three-rayed  spicules,  irregularly  agglomerated, 
but  not  fused  together.  It  is  probable  that  a  similar  crust  was 
originally  present  in  all  the  forms,  though  it  has  now  to  a  large 
extent  been  removed. 

The  following  species  were  recognized  and  described  :  P,  globu* 
laris,  Phill.,  P.  nuciformit,  von  Hagenow,  P.  Woodwardi,  Carter, 
P.  pileolus,  P.  pateUiformiSf  sp.n.,  and  P.  arrecta,  sp.n.  The  relative 
distribution  and  the  range  of  size  of  each  of  these  forms  in  the 
-respective  zones  of  the  English  Chalk  are  also  given. 


III.  —  MiNBBALOGiOAL  SooiETY,  November  17th,  1903.  — 
Dr.  Hugo  Muller,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Solly  gave  a  detailed  description  of  various  minerals  from  the 
Binnenthal,  five  of  which  had  not  been  identified  with  existing 
species.  These  five  minerals  all  contain  lead,  arsenic,  and  sulphur, 
but  sufficient  material  for  complete  analyses  has  not  yet  been 
obtained.  Three  of  them  are  red  transparent  minerals  having  each 
one  perfect  cleavage  and  a  similar  vermilion  streak,  but  differing 
crvstallographicaliy  :  one  is  apparently  orthoihombic  with  (100), 
(flO)  =  39°  16',  (010),  (Oil)  =  o2°  57',  and  (001),  (101)  =  42°  43' ; 
another  is  oblique  with  ^  =  78°  46',  (100),  (101)  =  42°  22',  and 
(010),  (111)  =  37°  3';  wliile  the  third  has  a  zone  at  right  angles  to 
the  perfect  cleavage  with  angles  of  approxiiimtely  30°  and  60°.  The 
other  two  ujinerals,  wliich  could  not  be  identified  with  any  of  the 
other  sulpharsenites  of  lead  previously  described  by  the  author,  are 
black  with  metallic  lustre.     One  of  these  is  oblique  with  /3  =  81°  11', 
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(100),  (101) -40°  7',  (010),   (111)  =65°  26':    it  has  a  perfect 
cleavage  (100),  and  like  Liveingite  exhibits  no  oblique  striations  on 
the  planes  in  the  zone  [100,  001].     The  other  mineral   is    also 
oblique  with  fi  =  89°  40-,    (100),    (101)  =  46°    18',    and    (010), 
(111)  =  59°  56':  it  has  a  perfect  cleavage  (100),  and  like  Bathite 
exhibits  numerous  oblique  striations  on   the  planes   in   the  zone 
[100,  001].     On  fine  brilliant  crystals  of  Sartorite  recently  obtained 
by  the  author  he  has  been  able  to  confirm  the  oblique  symmetry 
which  he  had  previously  announced  and  to  determine  accurately  the 
elements /3  =  88°  31',  (100),  (101)  =  54°  45',  (010),  (111)  =  69°62J'. 
Amongst  other  specimens  from  the  dolomite  of  the  Lengenbach  in 
the  Binnenthal,  the  author  exhibited  and  described  peculiar  rounded 
crystals  of  Galena  resembling  Seligmannite,  Hyalophane  crystals 
twinned  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law  and   showing  three   new 
forms,  a  green  mica  which  was  determined  to  be  anorthic,  Albite 
and  Biotite,  minerals  which  have  not  been  hitherto  recorded  from 
the  locality,  and  Barytes  in  green  crystals.     Of  specimens  from  the 
Ofenhorn,  the  author  exhibited  some  remarkably  fine  crystals  of 
Anatase,  and  crystals  of  Laumontite,  a  mineral  new  to  the  locality.— 
Mr.  L.  J.  Spencer  described  crystals  of  Adamite  from  Chili,  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  strong  pleochroism. — Mr.  G.  F.  Herbert 
Smith  discussed  the  prismatic  method  of  determining  indices  of 
refraction.      From  observations  of  the  angles  of   incidence    and 
deviation  the  refractive  index  and  direction  of  the  wave- front  in  the 
crystalline  medium  could  be  found.     By  using  pairs  of  faces  in  the 
same  zone  and  different  angles  of  incidence  a  series  of  refraotive 
indices  is  obtained,  which,  when  plotted  with  the  direction  angle  aa^ 
ordinate,  gives  in  general  a  double  curve.     Three  of  the  oritioal 
values  are  the  principal  indices,  the  fourth  corresponding  to   th^ 
direction  parallel  to  the  zone-axis.     The  angles  of  polarisation  witik 
respect  to  the  zone-axis  provide  a  means  of  discriminating  between, 
the   doubtful   values.      A  description    was   given   of  an   inverted 
goniometer  whereby  observations  could  be  made  in   media  other 
than  air. 


ROBERT    ETHERIDGE,    F.R.S.  L.  «fc  E.,    F.G.S. 

Born  DECSMnEU  3,  1810.  Died  December  18,  1903. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  old  year  another  veteran  geologist  has 
laid  aside  his  hammer  and  gone  to  his  rest,  working  up  to  the  very 
last  of  his  long  and  active  lite  at  his  favourite  science. 

The  name  of  Robert  Etheridge  is  well  known  to  all  the  older 
geologists,  and,  until  his  retirement  from  the  public  service  on  the 
dlst  December,  1891,  be  had  been  a  familiar  figure  for  34:  years  in 
the  London  geological  world,  24  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
Palaeontologists  to  the  Geological  Survey  and  Museum  in  Jermyn 
Street,  while  for  ten  years  he  was  attached  to  the  British  Musenui 
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(NatnnJ  History),  Cromwell  Hoad,  as  Assistant  Keeper  of  Geology. 

To  the  readers  of  the  Gsologigal  Magazine  bis  name  must  have 

been  very  familiar,  having  appeared  on  the  cover  as  one  of  the 
ittistant  Editors  since  the  1st  July,  1865,  a  period  of  39  years. 

Mr.  Etheridge  was  a  Herefordshire  man,  having  been  bom  at  Ross 
on  3rd  December,  1819. 

His  public  career  may  be   said  to  have  commenced   with   his 

Appointment  in  1850  as  Curator  to  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical 

Society  in  Bristol,  an  ofiGice  which  he  held  with  distinction  for  seven 

years.     During  five  years  of  this  period  he  also  occupied  the  post  of 

Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Bristol  Medical  School,  then  a  highly 

esteemed  centre  of  medical  instruction.     He  was  besides  a  frequent 

lecturer  on  Geology  and  PalaBontology  in  the  Bristol  Philosophical 

Institution.     In  1856,  when  paying  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  who 

is  himself  an  excellent  geologist,  Mr.  Etheridge  was  introduced  to 

Sir  Roderick  1.  Murchison,  then  Director  General  of  the  Geological 

Survey   of  Great  Britain,  as  a  promising  geologist  deserving  of  a 

more  important  post  than  Bristol  could  offer  him,  and  in  the  following 

jrear  (Ist  July,  1857)  Etheridge,  through  Murchison's  interest,  was 

appointed   to   the  Geological  Survey   as   Assistant  Palaeontologist 

under  J.  W.  Salter  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

During  the  24  years  in  which  he  was  attached  to  the  Survey, 
Iffr.  Ethendge  travelled  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  United 
Xingdom  in  assisting  the  younger  Surveyors  in  their  work  in  the 
£eld  by  means  of  his  palseontological  knowledge.  He  prepared 
numerous  PalsBontological  Reports  and  Lists  of  Fossils  to  accompany 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  upon  various  parts  of 
England  and  Wales;  he  also  wrote  a  Report  on  the  Palssontology 
of  Jamaica.  For  fifteen  years  he  gave  demonstrations  annually  in 
Palseontology  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  at  that 
time  attached  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  George  Sharman,  he 
rearranged  the  entire  Palseontological  Collection,  and  prepared 
a  catalogue  of  the  specimens  which  was  published  with  a  preface  by 
Professor  Huxley. 

Mr.  Etheridge  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
that  Society  from  1863  to  1889 ;  the  most  important  being  his 
memoir  "  On  the  Physical  Structure  of  North  Devon,"  being  a  defence 
of  the  unity  of  the  Devonian  system,  which  had  been  disputed  by 
Professor  J.  Beete-Jukes.  It  occupied  200  closely  printed  pages 
of  the  Journal,  with  lists  of  all  the  known  fossils  as  well  as  of 
those  personally  collected  in  the  field  during  an  examination  of 
the  North  Devon  area,  extending  over  several  months. 

He  prepared  a  description  of  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  fossils 
of  Queensland,  Australia,  1872,  collected  by  Mr.  R.  Daintree,  F.G.S., 
and  later  on,  in  1878,  of  the  fossils  brought  home  by  the  Arctic 
Expedition  under  Captain  Sir  George  Nares,  R.N.,  which  formed 
a  most  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pala&ontology  of 
the  Polar  lands. 
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When  President,  Mr.  Eiheridge  delivered  two  most  valuable 
addresses  to  the  Qeologlcal  Society  of  London,  that  in  1881  **  On  the 
Distnhution  of  British  Palsdozoio  Fossils/'  and  in  1882  "  On  the 
Distribution  of  British  Jurassic  Fossils." 

His  other  papers  include  descriptions  of  British  Oolitio  and 
Liassic  Mollusca  (1863) ;  Jurassic  Fossils  of  the  Himalayas  (1864); 
the  Khastic  beds  and  sections  (1865-66) ;  Geology  of  the  Bristol 
Goal- Basin  (1866) ;  the  Stratigraphioal  position  of  Irish  Laby- 
rinthodonts  (1866-67)  ;  the  Geological  position  of  the  Bristol 
Gonglomerate  (1870)  ;  a  new  species  of  Echinoid  from  North 
Africa  (1872) ;  the  Geology  of  the  Watchet  Area  (1873) ;  a  Table 
of  British  Fossils,  in  Lyell  (1874) ;  Fossil  Plants  from  Eosloo, 
Black  Sea  (1877)  ;  some  New  Tertiary  Mollusca  from  Brasil 
{1879)  ;  on  Lepidotus  maximua  (1889). 

Probably  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Etheridge's  labours  has  been 
the  preparation  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  Fossils  of  the  British  Islet, 
stratigraphically  and  zoologically  arranged  —  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1888  (4to,  pp.  468)— of  which  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  only  vol.  i,  comprising  the  Paleeozoic  fossils,  has  ever 
appeared,  vols,  ii  and  iii  being  still  in  manuscript,  although  com- 
pleted up  to  1888.  In  this  work  the  author  has  catalogued  18,000 
species  of  fossils. 

Mr.  Etheridge  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Sooiety  of 
London  in  1854,  nnd  served  on  the  Council  from  1863  to  1868, 
from  1872  to  1878,  and  from  1880  to  1883.  He  was  elected 
President  in  1880,  and  held  the  office  until  February,  1882.  He 
received  the  Award  of  the  WoUaston  Fund  from  the  Geological 
Society  in  1871,  and  the  Murchison  Medal  and  Fund  in  1880. 

Mr.  Etheridge  was  President  of  Section  C  (Geology)  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  Southampton,  1882. 

He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1855, 
and  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  London,  in  1871,  and  served  on  the 
Oounoil  of  the  latter  Society  in  1884. 

In  1890  he  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London. 

He  has  served  on  the  Council  of  the  Palsdontographical  Sooiety 
for  many  years,  and  was  made  Treasurer  in  1880,  an  office  he 
retained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  20th  October,  1881,  Mr.  Etheridge's  services  were  trans- 
ferred, with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  from  the  Geological 
Survey  and  Museum  to  the  British  Museum  (Natural  Hist-ory), 
where,  in  association  with  his  friend  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S., 
the  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  he  occupied  the  post  of 
Assistant  Keeper  for  ten  years.  One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces 
of  work  which  Mr.  Etheridge  accomplished  was  the  preparation  of 
a  Stratigraphioal  Collection  to  illustrate  by  sections,  maps,  and 
specimens  all  the  British  sedimentary  rocks.  This  is  exhibited 
in  Gallery  XI,  and  is  much  valued  by  students  of  geology. 

Mr.  Etheridge  was  always  distinguished  by  his  courtesy  and  his 
readiness  to  impart  scientific  information  to  students  and  the  pnblio 
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at  large,  and  be  was  greatly  esteemed  as  an  oflSoer  in  tbe  Museum, 
whilst  his  energy  and  activity  of  disposition  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
a  Tory  large  amount  of  scientific  work  daily. 

He  retired  from  office  at  the  end  of  1891  (under  Clause  X  of  the 
Order  in  Council  of  15th  August,  1890).  He  continued,  however, 
to  be  employed  by  the  Trustees  until  the  31  st  March,  1893,  when 
the  Treasury  vetoed  any  further  engagement.  A  year  later,  on  the 
26tb  April,  1894,  bis  old  colleagues  and  friends,  to  the  number  of 
85,  gave  him  a  complimentary  dinner  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  the 
chair  being  taken  by  Sir  William  Flower,  K.C.B.,  the  Director  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

In  1896  be  was  presented  witb  the  first  Bolitho  gold  medal  by 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services  to  geology,  especially  in  the  Western  Counties. 

But  bis  retirement  from  office  by  no  means  retarded  his  scientific 
work,  for  be  continued  independently  to  pursue  his  geological  and 
palasontological  labours  up  to  the  close. 

He  devoted  much  of  bis  time  during  tbe  last  twelve  yeara  to  the 
duties  of  Consulting  Geologist,  to  the  Dover  Coal  Boring,  and 
patiently  and  accurately  recorded  foot  by  foot  every  core  and  sample 
of  material  brought  to  bank  by  tbe  engineers.  Many  of  these  speci- 
mens are  deposited  in  the  Geological  Department,  British  Museum 
(Natural  History),  where  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  researches  up 
to  the  end.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Coal  Commission, 
was  a  well-known  authority  on  the  Bristol  Coalfield  and  on  that 
of  the  Kentish  and  the  Franco -Belgian  area,  which  he  had 
carefully  studied.  In  1897  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Engineering 
Conference  on  **  The  Kent  Coalfield,"  in  which  he  affirmed  his 
belief  in  tbe  existence  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  coalfield  in  tbe 
South-East  of  England  or  near  Dover,  and  explained  its  relation  to 
the  coalfields  of  the  South-West.  of  England  (Bristol  and  Somerset), 
and  to  those  of  the  North  of  France  and  Belgium.  He  made 
excursions  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria,  examined  the  volcanic 
phenomena  of  the  Auvergne  and  of  the  Eifel  districts,  and  wrote 
a  short  account  of  his  visit  to  Central  France. 

He  was  an  authority  upon  water-supply,  and  was  frequently 
associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Hawksley  and  his  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Hawksley,  M.I.C.E.,  and  other  eminent  Civil  Engineers,  in  con- 
nection with  supplies  for  Bristol,  Plymouth,  London,  and  other 
large  centres  of  population. 

Mr.  Etheridge  was  author  of  a  Report,  dated  22nd  June,  1857,  on 
Thames  Mud  and  Thames  Water,  being  based  upon  a  microscopic 
examination  of  eighteen  samples  of  mud  and  detrital  deposits  and 
two  or  more  samples  of  water  taken  from  the  River  Thames ;  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  each  sample,  both  for  the  living  organisms, 
the  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  the  inorganic 
mineral  residuum ;  issued  as  Appendix  II  to  Report  relating  to 
the  Main  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis  (folio,  pp.  61-72).  Ordered  to 
be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  3rd  August,  1857. 
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He  was  also  engaged  to  prepare  Maps  and  Sections,  and  to  give 
evidence  before  the  "Boj^al  Commission  on  Coal"  (13th  March, 
1868)  in  relation  to  the  Somersetshire  Coalfield,  and  especially  in 
reference  to  the  probability  of  finding  coal  under  the  Permian,  New 
Bed  Sandstone,  and  other  superincumbent  strata.  [See  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal,  vol.  i,  pp.  419-422  (D.  7-10), 
folio;  1871.] 

He  leaves  an  only  son,  Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  jun.,  who  has 
occupied  the  post  of  Curator  of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney, 
N.S.W.,  since  1887,  and  was  from  1879  to  1887  an  AssisUnt 
under  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  in  the  British  Natural  History 
Museum,  London,  and  previously  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Scotland,  with  Sir  A.  Geikie,  F.R.S.  Like  his  father,  Mr.  Robert 
Etheridge,  jun.,  is  a  distinguished  palasontologist  and  geologist,  and 
commenced  his  career  as  one  of  the  stafif  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  under  the  late  Dr.  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  F.R.S. 

Among  his  other  literary  labours  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Etheridge  greatly  assisted  Dr.  J.  J.  Bigsby,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  great  works  (see  author's  prefaces  to  works) — 
(a)  *' Thesaurus  Silurious."  1868,  4to,  pp.  268;  (6)  "Thesaurus 
Devonico-Carboniferus,"  4to,  1878,  pp.  450.  He  edited  the  third 
edition  of  Part  i  of  "Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire,"  4to, 
1875,  pp.  X  and  354,  by  Professor  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  who  died 
24th  April,  1874.  He  also  assisted  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowry  to  construct 
his  Chart  of  Characteristic  British  Tertiary  Fossils,  stratigraphically 
arranged ;  London,  E.  Stanford,  1866. 

Mr.  Robert  Etheridge  was  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  Vienna,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  Belgium,  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  the  Royal  Geological 
Society  of  Cornwall,  the  Philosophical  Societies  of  Yorkshire  and 
Bristol,  the  Geologists'  Association,  the  Norwich  Geological  Society 
(since  defunct),  the  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society,  the  Dorset  Natural  History 
and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  and  the  Northamptonshire  Natural 
History  Society  and  Field  Club. 

A  severe  cold  and  an  attack  of  bronchitis  terminated  his  busy  and 
useful  life  after  a  brief  illness  of  three  days. 

List  of  Titles  of  Works  and  Memoirs  by  Robert  Ethebidge, 

F.R.S.  L.  &  E.,  F.G.S. 

1.  **  Gcolop^y ;  its  Relation  and  Bearing  upon  Mining."    (Lectures,  Bristol  Mining- 

School.)     8vo;  Bristol,  1859. 

2.  *'  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  MoIIusca,  etc."  [Ceromyn  gibhosa,  Astart^ 

dentilitbrumf  and   Pollicipes  Hassicus]  :    Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xC- 
(1864),  pp.  112-114. 

3.  **Note  on  the  Jurassic  Fossils  collected  by  Captain  Godwin  -  Austen "  [in  th^ 

N.W.  nimalayaH]  :   Quart.  Joum.  Geol.'Soc,  vol.  xx  (1864),  pp.  387-388. 

4.  **  On  the  Rhaitic  or  Avicula  contorta  Beds  at  Garden  Cliff,  Westburj^-upon-^ 

Severn,  Gloucestershire  "  :  Proc.  Cotteswold  Club,  vol.  iii  (1865),  pp.  218-234^ 

5.  **  A  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Fossils  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology^ 

Jermvn  Street."     (Preface  by  Professor  Huxley,  pp.  i-buix.)     Catalogue.^ 
pp.  1-382.     8vo.     1865. 
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6.  "On  tiie  PalsDontoIogy  of  the  Caribbean  Area,"  being  Appendix  V  to  the 

Geolop  of  Jamaica,  by  Ja^.  6.  Sawkins,  F.G.S.,  1866.     8ro ;  pp.  306-339. 
(Pabllkhed  as  a  Colonial  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Surrey.) 

7.  "Section  of  the  Rhaitic  Beds  at  Aust  Cliff"  ;  Proc.  Cotteswold  Club  (1866), 

Dp.  13-18. 
^.  "On  the  Physical  Structure  of  the  Northern  Part  of  the  Bristol  Coal- Basin, 

chiefly  hanng  reference  to  the  Iron  Ores  of  the  Tortworth  Area":   Proc. 

Cotteswold  Club  (1866),  pp.  28-49. 
9.  '•  On  the  Dwcoverv  of  several  new  I^b\Tinthodont  Reptiles  in  the  Coal-measures 

of  Ireland" :  (jEol.  Mao.,  Vol.  Ill  (1866),  pp.  4-5. 

10.  "On  the  Strati^raphical  Position  of  Aeanthopholis  horridtts,  lluxley  "  :   Geol. 

Mao.,  Vol.  IV  (1867),  pp.  67-69. 

11.  "  On  the  Phyjiical  Structure  of  North  Devon,  and  on  the  Pala;ontological  Value 

of  the   Devonian   Fossils":    Quart.  Joum.  Geol.   Soc.,  vol.  xxiii  (1867), 

pp.  2.51-252,  abstract,  (full  text)  568-698;   Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  xxxiv  (1867), 

pp.  317-318. 
1'-.  "Supposed  Permian  Beds  at  Portskewet":    Proc.  Cotteswold  Club,  vol.  iv 

(1868),  pp.  256-258. 
13.  "  On  the  Geolojj:ical  Poi«ition  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Reptilian  or 

Dolomitic  Conj^lomerate  of  the  Bristol  Area"  :    Quart.  Journ.  G<wl.  Soc, 

vol.  xxvi  (1870),  pp.  174-191  ;  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  xi  (1870),  pp.  136-137. 
!*•  "Description  of  a  new  genas   (liotuloi(i*ui)  of   Fossil    Scutelloid   Echinoderm 

from   Saffe,   N.   Africa":    Quart.   Joum.   Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxmi  (1872), 

pp.  97-101. 

15.  •'  Description  of  the  Palieozoic  and  ^Slesozoic  Fossils  of  Queensland  "  :  Quart. 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxviii  (1872),  pp.  317-350,  pis.  xiii-xxviii. 

16.  "On  the  RhaHic  Btnls  of  Penarth  and  Lavemock":  Trans.  Cardiff  Nat.  Soc, 

vol.  lii  (1872),  pp.  39-64. 
I'-  "  Notes  upon  the  Physical  Stmcturo  of  the  Watchet  Area,  and  the  Relation  of 

the  Secondary  Rocks  to  the  Devonian  Series  of  West  Somerset":    Proc. 

Cotteswold  Cfub,  vol.  vi  (1873),  pp.  35-49. 
IS«  "  Table  of  British  Fossils  illustrative  of  the  Successive  Appearance  and  Develop- 
ment in  Time  of  the  Chief  Orders,  Classes,  or  Families  of  Animals  and  Plants 

in  Britain  "  :  pp.  623-645.     Printed  as  a  Supplement  to  Sir  Charles  LyelPs 

Students*  Elements  of  Geology,  2nd  cd.,  1874  ;  3nl  ed.,  187H. 
^^-  ApjK'ndix.     [Mesozoic  fos.<ils  found  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cross  in  N.AV.  Lincoln- 

!<hire.]     Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxi  (1875),  pp.  126-129. 
*^'  "Notes  on  the  Fossil  Plants  from  Kosloo"  [Black  Sea] :  Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 

Soc,  vol.  xxxiii  (1877),  pp.  532-5:i3. 
^^'  "  Paljeontolf)j^y  of  the  Coasts  of  the  ^Vrctic  I^ands  visited  by  the  late  British 

Expedition  under  Capt.  Sir  Georjre  Nares,  K.C.B.":    Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 

S<jc.,  vol.  xxxiv  (1878),  pp.  5G8-636,  pis.  xw-xxix. 
--•  "Notes  on  the  Mollusca  collected  by  (J.  Barriui^tou   Brown,   Esq.,  from  tho 

Tertiar)*  Deposits  of  the  Solimoes  and  tlie  Javarv  Rivers,  Brazil":   Quart. 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxv  (1879),  pp.  82-88,  pi.  vii. 
-•^-  I*re8idential  Address  to  the  Geolo.uncal  Society  of  London,  Feb.  18,  1881,  '*0n 

the  Analysis  and  I)L*<tribution  of  the   British    Palaeozoic  Fossils'*:    Quart. 
^       Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxvii  (1881),  Proceedinfcs,  pp.  37-235. 
*'^'  '*  On  a  New  Si)ecies  of  Trigmiia  from  the  Purbeck  Beds  of  the  Vale  of  Wardour  " : 
.,.      Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxvii  (1881),  pp.  246-248. 
"'•   Appendix.     \_Nematophijcu8  Hicksii.']     Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxvii 

(1881),  pp.  490-495. 
-*•  IVthidential  Address  to  the  Geolop:icul  Society  of  London,  Feb.  17,  1882,  *'0n 

the  Analysis  and  Distribution  of  the  British  Junissic  Fossils  "  :  Quart.  Joum. 

Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxviii  (1882),  Proceediu*,^,  pp.  46-236. 
'^residential  Address  t^  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  Association,  South- 
.,     ^   ampton,  Auj^nist  23,  1882. 
*  •  ''Skatijn^phical  Geology  and  Paheontolof^y  "  (bciu^  a  new  and  revised  edition 

of   Phillips's   Manual,   entirely    rewritten).      1885.      8vo ;    pp.    712,   with 
.)    ^   3.3  plates. 
'"^'  "Fossils  of  the  British  Islands,  Stratiprraphicallv  and  Zoolof^ically  arranged'* : 

vol.  i  (1888),  PaliBozoic  Species.     4t« ;  pp.  viii  and  468. 
Vol.  ii,  Mesozoic,  and  vol.  iii,  Cainozoic,  completed,  but  still  in  manuscript. 
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30.  (With  Mr.  H.  VnXMi)  «« On  fhs  DotiUaa  of  2«pMMw  wmtimm  (WuMr^^ 

as  illiiHtratod  by  apegmeni  Cram  tbe  Kimflridoa  Clay  of  BholofVBr  ffill,  imuk" 
Oxford"  :  Quart.  Jmin.  Geol.  800..  toI.  zIt  (1889),  pp.  859-8M,  pi.  zr. 

31.  Letter  on  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind*8  OirboiufBnNM  TjmdWnfinchftii ;  GaoL.  Mao.^- 

Dec.  nr,  Vol.  IV  (1897),  p.  94. 
82.  "  On  the  Relation  between  tiie  Dorer  tad  Fnnoo-Belgin  Goal  BasiaB*':  Bep* 
Brit.  Assoc,  for  1899  (1900),  pp.  730-734. 

GSOLOGIOAL     SURVIT     MsMOIlB     TO    'WHICH    Mft.     EtHBBIBaK    HAS 

OOKTRIBUTSD  THH  PALJWHTOIiOaT. 

1.  1858.    Geolog\' of  parts  of  WiltB  and  OloofiflBtenhire  (Sheet  34).    ListBofFoaQ* 

by  R.  Ethendge. 

2.  1859.    6eolo^7  around  Woodstock,  Oxon  (Sheet  45).     list  of  Foenb  hj 

R.  £theridg:e. 

3.  1860.    Geology  of  part  of  Leioeetenhire  (Sheet  63).     list  of  FoasOs  hj 

R.  Etheridge. 

4.  1861.    Geolo}?y  of  part  of  Nbrthampton  and  Warwick  (Sheet  63).     List  <tf 

Fossils  by  R.  Etheridge. 

5.  1862.    Geolo^r^'  of   the   Isle   of  Wight   (Sheet  10).     List   of   Foenb  by 

R.  Etheridge. 

6.  1862.    Geology  of  part  of  Berka  and  Hants  (Sheet  12).     UstB  of  Fbank  hy 

R.  Etheridg^. 

7.  1864.    Geology  of  Banbury,  Woodstock,  etc  (Sheet  45).    Lista  of  Foenb  by 

R.  Etheridge. 

8.  1875.     Geology  of  the  Burnley  Coalfield  (Sheets  88,  89,  and  92).     Table  of 

Fossils  by  K*.  Etheridge. 

9.  1875.     The  Geology-  of  the  Weald,  by  W.  Topley,  F.G.S.,  etc.     Lists  of  Fossils* 

by  R.  Etheridge. 

10.  1875.    The   Geology-   <»f   Rutland,  by  J.  W.   Judd,   F.G.S.     Appendix  and 

Tables  of  Fossils  dv  U.  Etheridge. 

11.  1876.    Goologj'  oi  Ea'st  Somerset,  by  II.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.     Lists  of  Fossils 

by  R.  Etheridge. 

12.  1876.     Geology  of  the  Lake  District,  by  J.  C.  Ward,  F.G.S.    Appendix  on 

New  Si)ecics  of  Fossils  by  R.  Etheridge. 

13.  1877.     Sui)erticial  Geology'  of  South- West  I^nca*«hire,  by  C.  E.  De  Ranee, 

F.G.S.     Lists  of  Fossils  revised  by  R.  Etheridge. 

14.  1878.     Catalogue  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian   Fossils  in  the  Mwieum  of 

Practical  Gcolog>*  (the  **  Wyatt-Edjrell  Collection  ").  **  The  snedmens  have 
been  named  by'3Ir.  Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  Palicontologist  to  the  Geological 
Sur\'cv.*'     The  Cat4iloguc  drawn  up  by  Mr.  E.  T.  NeT*'ton,  F.G.S. 

16.  1880.     (ieolojv  of  the  South  of   Scarborough   (Sheet  95).      List  of  Fosrdls 
revised  by  K.  Etheridge. 

16.  1881.     Geology  of  the  Coiintr}'  round  Non^ich  (Sheet  66).     Lists  of  Fossils 
revised  by  R.  Etheridge. 

^)ffy  of  tl 
revised  by  K.  Etheridge. 


17.  1881.    Geology  of  the  Oolitic  and  Liassic  Rocks,  Malton.     Lists  of  Fossils 

18.  1881.     Geology  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.    Pahoontological  Appendix 


bv  R.  Etheridgcf. 

19.  1881.  Geology  of  North  Wales,  by  A.  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.  (second  edition). 
J.  W.  Salter's  Appendix  on  the  Fossils,  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged  by 
R.  Etheridge  (pp.  351-507). 

Note. — Although,  owing  to  Mr.  Etheridge's  death  having  occurred 
80  very  near  before  Christmas,  the  Publishers  were  prevented  from 
issning  a  portrait  of  him  in  this  (January)  Number,  yet  his  friends 
will,  we  feel  sure,  be  glad  to  be  informed  that  an  excellent  and^ 
as  yet,  unpublished  photograph  of  him — quite  lately  taken  by 
Miss  Constance  E.  Power  (daughter  of  Edward  Power,  Esq.,  one 
of  Mr.  Etheridge*s  oldest  and  most  valued  friends) — will  appear 
in  the  February  Number  of  the  Qbologigal  Magazine. — H.  W. 


Her.  V.  V..T.  I,  M.  HI. 
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I.— A  BiTBOSPCCT  OF  Palaomtolooy  in  the  last  Forty  Ybabs.' 

(Part  II.) 

IN  any  retrospect  of  scientific  progress  there  are  always  special 
points,  '  golden  milestoDes/  along  the  road  hy  which  we  travel, 
which  mark  unusaal  stages  in  our  journey.  Zittel,  in  his  ''History 
of  Geology  and  Palaaontology,"  fixes  the  '  heroic  period  '  from  1790 
to  I82O9  when  the  great  roasters  of  our  science,  Werner,  Pallas, 
Saussure,  Hatton,  Playfair,  William  Smith,  Leopold  von  Buoh, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Alex.  Brongniart,  and  Cuvier  arose  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  Greology. 

The  more  recent  development  from  1820  to  the  close  of  the 
century  may  seem  like  an  unbroken  line  of  advance  in  geology  and 
palaeontology  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Special  events  of  scientific 
interest  from  time  to  time,  like  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  have 
given  U8  fresh  support  and  encouragement.  The  establishment  of 
Geological  Surveys  in  this  country,  in  America,  and  on  the  Continent 
added  an  enormous  onward  impulse  to  such  investigations,  as  did 
also  the  meetings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  and  its  publi- 
cations. The  establishment  of  the  British  Association  in  1830,  and 
the  increasing  tendency  to  teach  Natural  Science  in  our  great 
UniTeraities,  have  stimulated  and  encouraged  a  very  large  number 
of  ardent  workers  to  enter  the  geological  field.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  interest  which  the  writings  of  Sedgwick,  Buckland,  Murchison, 
Lyell,  PhUlips,  Forbes,  Ramsay,  Geikie,  and  many  others,  produced 
in  the  minds  of  students  who  came  under  their  infiuence. 

But  the  most  powerful  and  wide  •  spreading  impulse  given  to 
geological  and  paJseontological  investigations  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  publication  by  Charles  Darwin  of  his  "  Origin  of  Species,'^ 
and  the  revolution  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of  '  the 
variation  of  species/  which  the  older  naturalists  had  never  admitted, 
having  always  treated  them  as  permanent  and  immutable  ideas. 
Only  those  of  ns  who  have  lived  through  the  period  between  1858 
and  1878  can  fully  realize  the  vast  and  radical  change  in  the  current 

*  Part  I,  of  "  A  Retrofipect  of  Gcologj-,''  appeared  in  our  January  num})cr,  1904, 
pp.  1-6.— Edit.  Geol.  Mao. 
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of  Boientifio  thought  which  was  brought  about  in  the  minds  of  men 
by  Darwin's  teaching.  In  making  a  retrospect  of  the  work  recorded 
in  this  journal  from  1864  to  the  present  time,  the  evolution  of 
geological  and  palaaontological  ideas  is  most  marked,  and  it  is  no 
small  gratification  to  feel  that  the  OKOLoaiOA.L  Maga.zimb  has  been 
enabled  to  incorporate  in  its  pages  so  much  valuable  material  in  aid 
of  the  progress  of  both  these  sciences. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  Retrospect,  the 
Geo  LOGICAL  Magazine  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  publishing  articles 
from  a  large  number  of  early  and  celebrated  geologists,  many  of 
whom  alas  are  now  no  longer  with  us. 

Fossil  Plants. — We  record  with  pleasure  the  name  of  Professor 
John  Phillips,  who,  in  1865,  described  an  interesting  specimen  of 
fossil  wood  bored  by  Teredo  and  enclosed  in  flint,  from  the  Chalk 
of  Winchester,  preserved  in  the  Oxford  Museum.     Professor  B.  W. 
Claypole,  of  Ohio,  described  and  figured  the  oldest  known  tree, 
Oljfptodendron  £!atonense,  from  the   Upper  Silurian,  Eaton,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.     No  fewer  than  eighteen  valuable  contributions  on  Paleeo* 
botany  (from  1865  to  1885)  have  been  made  by  our  old  colleague, 
William  Carruthers,  on  Carboniferous  plants ;  Mesozoio  Cycadean 
stems  and  fruits ;  on  the  petrified  forest  near  Cairo ;  and  the  plants  of 
the  Brazilian  Coal-beds ;  nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  his  admirable 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  "  On  the  Cryptogamic  Forests  of  the 
Coal  Period"  (1869,  pp.  289-300).    Another  distinguished  boteniet, 
Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  wrote  in  1872  on  the  Coniferaa  from 
Solenhofen,  and  on  fossil  wood  from  the  Eocene  of  Heme  Bay  and 
the  Isle  of  Thanet     In  1868  George  Maw  described  some  flower- 
like forms  from  the  leaf-bed  of  the  Lower  Bagshot,  Studland  Bay. 
Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson  recorded  the  existence  of  plants  in  the 
Skiddaw  Slates.     Dr.  0.  Feistmantel  contributed  notes  on  the  Fossil 
Flora  of  Eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania,  dealing  with  those  from 
the  Tertiary,  Secondary,  Carboniferous,  and  Devonian  formatiooB. 
Walter   Keeping    described    some    early    plant-remains   from  the 
Silurian  of  Central    Wales,    in    which    he    endeavoured    to    dis- 
criminate between  tracks  and  markings  made  by  annelids  and  other 
animals  and  those  left  on  these  old  rocks  by  seaweeds  and  other 
simple  plants.     Dr.  Constantino  Baron  von  Ettingshausen  wrote  on 
the  Tertiary  Floras  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  J.  S.  Qurdner 
on    the   Mesozoio  Angiosperms  and  Flowering  or  Phanerogamous 
Plants,  in  which  an  exhaustive  examination  is  made  of  the  Oolitic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  Plants  of  the  British  Isles,  as  known  to 
the  author  in  1886.     Henry  Woodward  described  some  fragmentary 
Mesozoio  plant-remains  from  South  Australia. 

In  later  years  A.  C.  Seward  took  up  the  subject  of  Fossil  Botany, 
described  the  stems  of  Calamitea  undulatuSf  the  leaves  of  Cydopierit 
from  the  Coal-measures  of  Yorkshire,  and  wrote  on  the  specific 
variation  in  Sigillarice ;  E.  A.  Newell  Arber  followed  and  defined 
the  GloBBopteria  flora,  and  discoursed  on  Homoeomorphy  among  Fossil 
Plants.  Plant-remains  from  British  Columbia  and  from  Argentina 
have  also  been  described. 
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FoBAUiKiFEBA. — Sir  William  Logan  was  the  first  to  announce  the 
isooyerj  (November,  1864,  p.  225)  of  the  Foraminifer  '  Eozoon  *  in 
be  Laarentian  rooks  of  Canada,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  contributed 
'  new  facts  "  (in  1888),  and  *'  evidence  for  the  animal  nature  of 
^zoon  Canadense**  (in  1895).  But  the  inorganic  nature  of  this 
upposed  most  ancient  fossil  seems  to  be  now  very  generally 
dmitted,  although  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Sir  William  Dawson  long  and 
'aliantly  laboured  to  maintain  its  integrity  as  one  of  the  Protozoa. 

The  Nestor  of  Palaaontology,  Professor  T.  Bupert  Jones,  wrote  on 
roraminifera  from  the  Bridlington  Crag;  Orbitoides  from  Malta  and 
he  West  Indies ;  on  Jurassic  Foraminifera  of  Switzerland  and  the 
/balk  and  Chalk  Marl  of  South  and  South-East  of  England  ;  in 
ompany  with  Professor  W.  K.  Parker  he  elucidated  those  of  the 
/balk  of  Gravesend,  and  listed  Eley's  Foraminifera  from  the  English 
)halk  ;  whilst  with  C.  D.  Sherbom  he  described  the  Jurassic 
iicrozoa  of  Wiltshire,  eta  Dr.  H.  B.  Brady  enumerated  and  figured 
nvoluiina  Uassiea  from  the  Lias  of  England,  and  8  species  of  Tertiary 
Ad  Carboniferous  Foraminifera  from  Sumatra,  fie  reported  upon 
ome  28  species  from  the  '  Chalk '  of  the  New  Britain  group,  of  which 
le  observed :  "  After  washing  this  Chalk  it  could  not  possibly  be 
listinguished,  by  its  organic  remains,  from  a  washed  sample  of 
Olobigerina-Ooze '  dredged  in  1,500  to  2,500  fathoms  in  the  South 
Pacific.  May  not  the  rook  (he  asks)  be  part  of  a  recent  sea-bottom 
listnrbed  by  volcanic  or  other  agency."  He  also  wrote  on  those 
'emarkable  flask-shaped  Foraminifera  of  the  genus  Lagena,  from 
he  Upper  Silurian  of  Malvern.  A.  Vaughan  Jennings  described 
he  Orbitoidal  Limestone  of  North  Borneo.  Professor  W.  J.  Sollas 
lefined  two  new  species  of  the  genus  Wehhina  and  other  Foraminifem 
rem  the  Cambridge  Greensand,  and  Walter  Keeping  the  zone  of 
Nummtdina  elegans  at  White  Cliff  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight.  F.  Chapman 
ind  C.  D.  Sherbom  discoursed  on  the  Foraminifera  of  the  London 
31ay,  and  F.  Chapman  on  Hyaline  forms  from  the  Gault,  also 
ipon  PaUllina  and  23  other  genera  and  species  from  the  Tertiaries 
)f  Egypt.  A.  K.  Coomdrasw^my  wrote  on  the  Kadiolaria 
Spongodiscus  and  Dtctyomitra  from  the  Upper  Gondwana  series 
lear  Madras. 

PoBiFJERA — Sponges.  —  Dr.  H.  B.  Holl  contributed  a  carefully 
irritten  article  on  Fossil  Sponges,  in  which,  after  describing  their 
rarious  structures  in  considerable  detail,  he  strongly  advocated 
;heir  minute  microscopic  examination  and  comparison  with  living 
forms,  and  said :  **  In  conclusion,  the  Sponges  appear  to  have 
mdured  through  a  long  range  of  time,  subject  only  to  modifications 
which  scarcely  amount  to  specific  distinctions."  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde 
explained  the  structure  of  Archaocyathus  minganenais  from  the 
Palsdozoic  (Mingen)  strata  of  Canada ;  Sponge-remains  from  the 
Chert  and  Siliceous  Schists  of  Permo-Carboniferous  age  of  Spitz- 
bergen ;  wrote  on  Stephanella  aanctaf  a  new  genus  of  sponge 
from  the  Lower  Silurian,  Ottawa,  Canada;  and  on  Palaosaccus 
Dawsoni,  a  new  Hexactinellid  sponge  from  the  Quebec  group 
(Ordovician),  Little  Mitis,  Canada.      The  discovery  of  this  fossil 
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by  Sir  William  Dawson  made  known  an  abundant  sponge-fauna 
in  rooks  previously  considered  to  be  unfossiliferous.  Professor 
Sollas  figured  and  described  a  Yitreo-hexaotinellid  sponge  froiu 
the  Cambridge  Ooprolite-bed,  wbioh  be  named  Eubrochus  clausus. 
Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde  (1886)  sbowed  that  JEophyton  ?  explanatum,  Hicks, 
and  JByalostelia  faseietdus,  described  by  Dr.  Hicks  as  plants,  were 
really  sponges,  and  he  illustrated  their  microscopic  structure. 

Obaptolites. — Among  the  authors  who  have  contributed  to  the 
study  of  this  group  of  organisms  must  be  specially  mentioned  the 
names  of  Professor  H.  Alley ne  Nicholson,  William  Carruthers, 
John  Hopkinson,  Professor  Ghas.  Lap  worth,  Linuarsson,  and  Holm. 
Lapworth  wrote  on  the  Classification  of  the  Hhabdopora  (1873)  and 
on  the  Scottish  MonograptidsB  (1876) ;  Hopkinson  on  Dicranograptus, 
Dieellograptus,  and  on  Scottish  Graptolites ;  Carruthers  on  the 
systematic  position  of  Graptolites,  and  a  revision  of  British  species. 
Nicholson  described  the  Graptolitio  shales  of  Dumfriesshire  and  the 
Lower  Silurian  Graptolites  of  South  Scotland,  and  noticed  some 
associated  reproductive  bodies.  E.  T.  Newton  figured  Graptolites 
from  Peru.  Dr.  G.  Holm,  of  Stockholm,  described  and  figured  some 
most  beautiful  Swedish  Graptolites  belonging  to  Didymograptua, 
Tetragraptus,  and  Phyllograpius.  T.  S.  Hall  wrote  on  the  Graptolite- 
bearing  rocks  of  Victoria,  Australia;  while  Dr.  0.  Hermann  con- 
tributed an  important  paper  on  the  Organisation  and  Economy  of 
Graptolites,  and  Dr.  G.  Linnarsson  gave  their  vertical  range  in  Sweden. 

CoBALS. — One  of  the  most  valuable  papers  on  Corals  was  that 
by  Dr.  Gustav  Lindstrom  (1866)  dealing  with  those  remarkable 
opereulated  forms  from  the  Silurian  —  Ooniophyllum  pyramidale, 
Bhizophyllum  Gotlandicum,  and  HaUia  ealeeolotdest  found  at  Wisby, 
L  of  Gotland,  and  from  our  own  Wenlock  Limestone— closely  related 
to  Calceola  sandalina,  Lamk.,  from  the  Eifel  Devonian,  found 
also  at  Torquay,  Devonshire,  and  described  in  1873  by  the  Rev. 
T.  B.  H.  Stebbing.  These  fossils  were  formerly  placed  with  the 
Brachiopoda.  Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson  contributed  eight  papers 
on  Cystiphyllumy  Hemiphyllumy  FavositeSy  ClMtopora,  etc.,  and  E.  F. 
Tomes  seven  essays  on  the  Madreporaria.  Professor  P.  Martin 
Duncan  wrote  on  Axowiilia  longata  from  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde  described  some  Corals  and  Polyzoa  from  Western 
Australia ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  on  fossil  Madreporaria  and  Millestroma 
from  Egypt.  H.  A.  Nicholson  and  Bobert  Etheridge,  jun.,  figured 
a  small  coral,  CladochonuSy  parasitic  on  the  stems  of  crinoids. 

Stbomatopoba. — Dr.  Alexander  Brown,  working  in  the  Aberdeen 
University  laboratory,  made  a  most  important  contribution  on  the 
structure  and  affinities  of  the  genus  Solenopora,  and  described  and 
figured  seven  new  species. 

Stabfishes  (Asteroidea  and  Ophiuroidea). — H.  Woodward  an- 
nounced a  new  and  very  interesting  fossil  Ophiuroid  from  the  Silurian 
of  Dudley  named  Eudadia  Johnsoni ;  and  ITelianthaBter  JUiciformiay 
another  new  species  of  starfish  from  the  Devonian  of  South  Devon. 
Dr.  P.  Hebert  Carpenter  figured  and  noticed  a  group  of  beautiful 
bulbous-armed  starfishes  from  the  Chalk  of  Bromley,  Kent     A  paper 
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was  contribated  by  tbe  late  Dr.  Wrigbt  on  a  neiv  Ophiurella  nereidea 
from  Caloiferoas  Grit,  near  Weymouth.    The  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake  noticed 
a  new  Solaster  (8,  Murehiaoni)  from  the  Lias,  Yorkshire,  closely 
resembling  Solaster  moreionia ;   and  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  wrote  on 
Lindsirovnasler  antiqua  and  Palaasterina   Bonneyi  from  the  Ludlow 
beds  of  Shropshire,  and  Proiaster  brisingoides  from  Victoria,  Australia. 
Cbinoidea.  —  G.   E.    Roberts    communicated   a   note    on    the 
Mountain  Limestone  of  Yorkshire  and  its  Crinoids,  and  gave  an 
excellent  ohromo-lithographic  plate  of  Woodocrinus  expansua^  found 
near  Richmond.     J.   Rofe  monographed   five  genera  of  Crinoids 
from    the    Mountain    Limestone    of    Lancashire    and    Yorkshire, 
giving    a    plate    illustrating    the    structure   of  these   forms ;    he 
also  noticed   the  curious  swellings  on  stems  of  Crinoids   due  to 
small  investing  Corals,  known  as  Cladochonua,  which  he  described 
(1869).     Ten  years  afterwards  Nicholson  and  Etheridge  redescribed 
this  coral.     Mr.  Rofe  had  a  further  paper  on  the  minute  structure 
observable  in   the  column  of  PentacrinuB,  illustrated  by  excellent 
figures,  and  in  yet  another  paper  he  described  the  structure  in  the 
stems  of  Bhodocrinue,  P/atycrtntia,  and  Euryoerinua,     Professor  G.  de 
Koninok   gives  an  account  of  new   and  remarkable  Echinoderms 
from    British    Palsaozoic   rocks,    figuring   the   genera    Palachinus, 
Plaeoeyetiiee,   and    JIaplocrinuB.      E.    Billings   called    attention  to 
PlacoeystitcB  =  AteUocyitites  Huxleyi,  from  Dudley,  while  H.  Wood- 
ward added  a  note  and  figures  of  the  same,  and  in  1880  more  fully 
discussed  and  figured  this  remarkable  Cystidean.     J.  E.  Lee  noted 
the  occurrence  of  Cupressocrinus  in  the  Devonian  Limestone  near 
Eingsteignton.     Dr.  F.  A.  Bather  figured  Merocrinus  Salopim  from 
the  Ordovician  of  Shropshire,  Hapalocrinus  Victoria,  a  new  Silurian 
Crinoid  from  Melbourne, Victoria ;  he  added  studies  in  Edrioasteroidea, 
and  gave  an  account  of  his  search  for  Uintacrinus  in  England  and 
Westphalia. 

EoHiNoiDKA. — Professor  P.  Martin  Duncan  had  a  note  on  Gahrites 
Mogalerus,  Lamk.  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  described  Bhyncopygus  Woodi 
from  the  English  Pliocene,  and  some  Australian  fossil  Echinoderms, 
Archaodiadema,  a  new  genus  of  Liassio  Echinoidea,  and  Egyptian 
fossil  Echinoderms.  T.  Roberts  noticed  two  abnormal  Cretaceous 
Echinoids  from  the  Lower  Chalk  of  Cambridge. 

Annelida.  —  J.  Hopkinson  figured  DexoHies  gracilis,  a  new 
Silurian  Annelid  from  Moffat ;  H.  A.  Nicholson,  two  new  species 
of  Tubicular  Annelids;  and  R.  Etheridge,  jun.,  wrote  on  British 
Carboniferous  Annelida  and  noticed  some  25  species  (1880). 

Chustacba. — The  Crustacea  have  always  occupied  a  very  important 
position  in  the  pages  of  the  Geological  Magazine.  Sir  J.  William 
Dawson  described  and  figured  Homalonotus  Dawsoni  from  the  Upper 
Silurian,  Pictou,  and  Anthrapalrpmon  Ilillinna  from  the  Carboni- 
ferous of  South  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia.  C.  Spence  Bate  figured 
Archaastacns  WillemoeBii  (which  is  really  equivalent  to  JEryon 
^raBsichelis)  from  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis.  James  Carter  refers 
to  Orilhopsis  Bonneyi  from  the  Upper  Greensand  of  Charmouth, 
near  Lyme  Begis,  Dorset ;    and   notices   fossil   Isopods  from   the 
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Opper  Greensand  of  Oambridge.  Professor  T.  T.  Groom  gave 
figures  and  descriptions  of  a  minute  Trilobite,  Acanthopleurella 
Orindrodi,  from  the  Dictyonema  shales  (Cambrian)  of  Malvern. 
Professor  C.  E.  Beeoher  sent  (1900)  a  restoration  of  the  great  long- 
legged  Eurypterid,  Stylonurua  Zacoanus,  from  the  Devonian  of 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.  Professor  G.  A.  J.  Cole  noticed  Belinu,ru» 
hiliorkensiB  from  Ireland ;  bnd  Dr.  Anton  Fritsch  described  Fro- 
Umulus  Woodwardi  from  the  Permian  '  Gaskohle '  of  Bohemia. 
H.  Etheridge,  jun.,  noticed  a  Turrilepaa  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  Professor  W.  B.  Benham  figured 
a  gigantic  form  of  Cirripede  (Pollicipea  Aueklandicus)  from 
the  Tertiary  beds  of  New  Zealand.  Wyatt  -  Edgell  described 
and  figured  Lichas  pairiarehua  from  the  Llandeilo  Flags,  alsa 
Asaphus  CorndensiB  and  other  species  of  Trilobites  in  a  second 
paper  (1867).  Thomas  Belt  in  two  papers  illustrated  several  new 
Trilobites  of  the  genera  Olenua,  Agnoaius,  and  Conocoryphe,  from 
the  Cambrian  of  North  Wales.  Professor  Lapworth  announced  the 
discovery  of  the  Olenellua  fauna  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  of 
Britain,  and  described  Olenellua  Callavei  from  Shropshire.  Professor 
Clay  pole  recorded  Dalmanites  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Ohio,  U.S. 
Professor  C.  D.  Walcott  and  C.  E.  Beecher  sent  three  papers  on  the 
appendages  and  structure  of  Trilobites ;  and  W.  E.  Spencer  wrote  on 
the  hypostomic  eyes  of  Bronieus.  S.  H.  Beynolds  figured  Dindymene 
Hugheiia  and  three  other  Trilobites,  from  the  Lower  PalsBozoic  of 
Wharfe,  Yorkshire.  F.  B.  Cowper  Reed  contributed  eleven  papers  on 
Trilobites  from  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Carboniferous,  including 
OryctocephaluB  Beynoldsi  from  the  Cambrian  of  North  America* 
He  noticed  a  new  species  of  Cyelus  {C.  Woodwardi)  from  the 
Carboniferous  of  Settle,  Yorkshire.  Henry  Woodward  in  six  papers 
described  and  figured  numerous  species  of  Carboniferous  and  Culm 
Trilobites  from  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire.  Two  papers  are  devoted 
to  Homalonotva,  and  six  papers  to  Cambrian  and  Silurian  Trilobites 
from  Australia,  Canada,  and  Britain.  Of  Brachyuran  Decapod 
Crustaceans  Dr.  Woodward  has  monographed  Oontocypoda  Edwardsiy 
a  new  genus  of  shore-crab  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Hampshire ; 
several  species  of  crabs  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Faxe, 
Denmark,  and  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Vancouver  Island,  British 
Columbia  ;  Prosopon  mammillatum,  a  true  crab  from  the  Great  Oolite 
of  Stonesfield.  Of  Macrouran  forms  he  wrote  on  Scyllartdia  Bellu 
on  two  species  of  Palcpmon  from  the  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  on  Meyeria  Willeiti  from  the  Chalk  of  Sussex.  Dr.  Woodward 
wrote  seven  papers  on  Praatya  seahra,  Eryon  antiquus,  E.  Stoddarti, 
Olyphea,  and  Penaus,  and  on  two  species  of  AEger,  all  from  the  Lias 
formation  of  Dorset  and  Warwickshire,  and  on  the  genus  Anthra- 
palamon  from  the  Coal-measures. 

On  fossil  IsopoDS  H.  Woodward  added  three  papers,  one  on 
Palaga  Carteri  from  the  Grey  Chalk  of  Bedfordshire  and  Folkestone, 
and  CycJospharoma  from  the  Great  Oolite  of  Northampton  and  the 
Pnrbeck  beds  of  Aylesbury ;  ten  species  of  the  genus  Cyelus  from  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  Lower  Coal-measures  are  defined 
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in  three  papers  (1870,  1893,  and  1894).  The  Cirripede  originally 
descrihed  hy  H.  Woodward  (in  1868)  as  Pyrgoma  eretaeea,  from  the 
Chalk  of  Norwich,  proved  to  be  intermediate  between  the  sessile 
and  pedancalated  groups.  This  new  form,  named  Brachylepas 
ereiacea,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Rowe,  and  described  and  figured  by 
H.  Woodward  in  1901  (p.  146).  Two  species  of  Turrilepai  from  the 
Silurian  are  enumerated  by  the  same  author,  one  from  Canada  and  one 
from  Dudley.  The  gastric  teeth  and  shields  of  Carboniferous,  Devonian, 
and  Silnricm  Phyllopods,  especially  of  the  genera  Dithyrocaris  and 
CeraUoeariSf  received  attention  and  descnption  in  five  well-illustrated 
papers  by  the  same  author;  while  eight  papers  were  devoted  to 
the  description  and  figuring  of  various  genera  of  Mbkostohata, 
Eurypterus,  Siylonurus,  Hemiaspis,  and  Neolimtdue,  the  last-named 
being  the  earliest  king-crab  known,  coming  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
of  Lanarkshire. 

Entoxostbaoa. — Mr.  Sherborn  and  Mr.  Chapman  had  papers  on 
the  Ostracoda  of  the  Gault  of  Folkestone  and  the  Tithonian  of 
Neaselsdorf.  Fourteen  papers  on  Tertiary,  Cretaceous,  Wealden, 
Carboniferous,  and  Silurian  Ostracoda  from  North  and  South 
America,  South  Africa,  and  Britain,  have  been  contributed  by 
Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones.  Four  others,  in  conjunction  with  J.  W. 
Kirkby  and  one  with  Mr.  Sherborn,  treat  of  the  same  subject. 
Professor  Rupert  Jones  had  also  five  papers  on  fossil  Estheria  from 
North  America,  South  Africa,  and  Siberia;  and  eight  papers  in  con- 
junction with  H.  Woodward  on  fossil  Phyllopoda  from  the  Palaeozoio 
rocks.  Messrs.  Brady  and  Crosskey  described  in  1871  Post- Tertiary 
Ostracoda  from  Canada  and  New  England  ;  and  Miss  Partridge 
described  Echinocaris  Whidboriiei  and  JS.  Sloliensia  from  Devonshire. 

Insecta. — It  is  pleasant  again  to  record  the  name  of  Professor 
John  Phillips  (1866),  who,  under  the  title  of  "Oxford  Fossils," 
figured  a  dragon-fly's  wing  as  Zibellula  Weattooodt,  from  the 
Stonesfield  Slate,  and  compared  it  with  the  wing  of  ^schna  Brodiei 
from  the  Lias  of  Dumbleton.  J.  W.  Kirkby  figured  some  insect- 
remains  (part  of  wing  of  a  species  of  Blaita  and  part  of  wing  of 
an  Orthopterous  insect  related  to  the  Phasmidse)  from  the  Coal- 
measures  of  Durham.  A.  G.  Butler  illustrated  the  wing  of  a  fossil 
butterfly  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate  (1873),  PalcBontina  oolitica,  to 
which  he  again  referred  (in  1874),  maintaining  its  Lepidopterous 
character  against  the  opinion  of  S.  H.  Scudder,  who  considered  it 
to  be  an  Homopterous  wing  allied  to  the  Cicada.  S.  H.  Scudder 
described  and  figured  a  tinted  Neuropterous  insect -wing  {Brodia 
priicottncta)  from  the  Dudley  Coalfield,  and  two  other  Carboniferous 
insects,  Archaoptilua  and  ^daophasma,  from  Lancashire.  He  added 
some  notes  on  European  species  of  Etohlattinay  of  which  he 
enumerated  28  species  (1896),  also  a  new  form,  E,  BeanensiSf  from 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  Insect  fauna  of  the 
Miocene  of  Oeningen,  of  which  876  had  been  described  by  Professor 
0.  Heer  and  five  figured  by  Scudder  (1895).  His  earliest  paper 
(not  illustrated)  was  in  1868,  on  the  fossil  insects  of  North  America 
(published   by  special  request  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell).      In  1867 
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Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  wrote  upon,  and  S.  H.  Scudder  gave  diagnoses 
of,  an  insect-wing  from  the  Coal-shale  of  Cape  Breton,  and  four 
insect-remains  from  the  Devonian  of  St.  John's,  Brunswick.  In 
1874  A.  H.  Swinton  figured  a  fossil  Orthopter  of  the  genus 
OryllacriB  (=  CorydaltB  Brongniarti,  Buck.)  from  Coalbrookdale. 
Charles  Brongniart  described  (1879)  a  new  genus  of  PhasmidsB 
(Protophasma  Dutna$ii)  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Comuientry, 
CentriJ  France,  and  (in  1885)  described  various  insects  from  the 
Primary  rocks.  H.  A.  Allen  described  (1901)  Fouqtiea  cambrensta 
(near  to  ZithovMnttB)  from  the  Coal-measures  of  South  Wales. 
The  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie  (1893)  noticed  the  Eocene  Tertiary  Insects 
of  Gurnet  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  collected  by  A'Court  Smith. 
Henry  Woodward  (1884)  described  the  wing  of  a  Neuropterous  insect 
from  the  Cretaceous  Limestone,  Flinders  Hiver,  North  Queensland. 
He  discoursed  on  British  Carboniferous  cockroaches  and  on  their 
larval  forms  (Etoblattina  Peachii),  etc.  (1887,  pp.  49  and  431). 
He  also  described  a  Neuropterous  insect  (Falaotermes  Ellisii)  from 
the  Lower  Lias,  Barrow-on-Soar,  in  which  the  clouded  colour  of  the 
wing  had  been  preserved  in  the  fossil  (1892). 

Abaohnida. — Henry  Woodward  described  in  1871  a  remarkably 
perfect  Arachnid,  EophrynuB  Prestviei,  from  the  Coal-measures  near 
Dudley,  preserved  in  a  nodule  of  clay  ironstone.  He  also  figured 
Arehitarbus  subovaltB  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Lancashire  in  1872. 
B.  I.  Pocock  redescribed  Eophrynus  and  figured  two  new  Arachnids, 
from  the  Coal-measures. 

Myriopoda. — Henry  Woodward  illustrated  some  remarkable  spined 
Myriapods  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  England  and  Scotland. 

{To  be  eimtinued.) 


11. — On  iHE  Rklations  op  the  '  Writing  Chalk  '  of  Tullstorp 
(Sweden)  to  the  Drift  Deposits,  with  reference  to  the 
'  Interolaoial  *  question. 

By  Nils  Olof  Holst.* 

IN  the  district  of  Tullstorp  in  Scania  (Southern  Sweden)  the 
white  *  Writing  Chalk  *  is  dug  rather  extensively,  and  in 
exploring  the  ground  numerous  borings  have  lately  been  made 
which  have  shown  that  this  Chalk  is  not  actually  in  place  as 
supposed  by  Angelin,  B.  Lundgren,  J.  j5nsson,  J.  C.  Moberg, 
W.  Dames,  and  others,  but   occurs  only  in  extraordinarily  large 

*  Dr.  N.  0.  Hoist's  researches  in  Greenland  on  the  Inland  Ice  and  his  view's 
on  Post-Glacial  earth-movements  in  Scandinavia  are  already  well  knov^-n  to 
English  readers.  The  recently  published  paper  of  this  eminent  Swedish  geologist, 
**  Om  skrifkritan  i  Tullstorpstrakten  och  de  b&da  moraner,  i  hvilka  den 
ar  inbaddad  :  ett  inlagg  i  Interglacialfr&gan**  {Sveiigea  Geol.  Undersbkning  : 
Afhandlingar  och  uppsatser,  ser.  C,  No.  194,  1903),  is  of  such  general  interest  to 
all  glacial  geologists,  that  I  have  been  glad  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  rendering 
some  httle  assistance  to  the  author  in  his  preparation  of  this  English  abstract  of  his 
paper.  The  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  evidence  for  even  a  single  Interglacial 
Period,  which  have  been  expressed  recently  in  several  countries,  are  here  put  forward 
with  great  force,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  general  re-discussion  of  this  ver}'  important 
question  is  rapidly  becoming  imperative. — G.  W.  Lampluoh. 
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transported  masses  or  boulders  (SehoVen),  op  to  850  metres  long, 
•300  metres  broad,  and  15  metres  thiok,  whioh  are  embedded  in 
the  glacial  deposits. 

The  true  bed-rock  of  the  district  is  the  '  Saltholms  Limestone,' 
i.e.  a  Chalk  newer  tlian  the  *  Writing  Chalk.'  The  '  Saltholms  Lime- 
stone' is  not  reached  at  a  less  depth  than  33  to  70  metres,  while  the 
'  Writing  Chalk '  is  met  with  at  a  couple  of  metres  below  the  surface. 

The  transported  masses  of  '  Writing  Chalk  '  seem  at  first  glanoe 
to  be  almost  intact  and  undisturbed.  But  when  more  closely 
examined,  they  are  found  to  be  crushed  and  to  form  a  brecciated 
chalk ;  and  further,  it  is  seen  that  the  flint-bands  are  ground  to 
pieoeSy  that  the  thin  clayey  partings  of  the  Chalk  are  slightly  con- 
torted, and  that  the  moraines  (boulder-clay)  and  the  glacial  gravels 
are  sporadically  carried  down  and  sometimes  squeezed  into  the 
Chalk  to  a  considerable  depth.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
oocorrenoe  of  portions  of  the  antlers  of  Cervtu  elaphus,  which  are 
-oooasionally  found  entirely  isolated  in  this  Chalk ;  in  one  case, 
a  piece  of  antler  of  this  kind  was  found  at  a  depth  of  6  metres  from 
the  surface  of  the  '  Writing  Chalk.' 

The  transported  masses  of  the  'Writing  Chalk'  rest  upon  the 
'  lower  moraine '  ('lower  boulder-clay').  In  a  few  instances  they 
are  also  covered  by  this  moraine,  but  as  a  rule  their  covering  consists 
-of  the  '  upper  moraine '  (*  upper  boulder-clay  ')  and  fluvio-glacial 
deposits. 

Tlie  phenomena  in  the  Tullstorp  district  have  been  compared  by 
the  author  with  the  much  discussed  phenomena  of  similar  character 
at  Moen,  Biigen,  and  Finkenwalde,  and  with  the  numerous  transported 
masses  or  *  Schollen  *  which  are  found  at  so  many  places  among  the 
glacial  deposits  of  Northern  Germany.  The  resemblance  between 
the  mode  of  occurrence  of  these  masses  and  that  of  the  displaced 
*  Cifprina-olAy  *  has  also  been  discussed,  and  for  several  reasons, 
partly  borrowed  from  the  well-known  paper  of  Johnstrup  on  this 
deposit,  the  author  has  concluded  that  the  '  Cyprtna-clay  *  is  decidedly 
pre-Glacial. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  as  an  argument  against  the  hypothesis 
of  an  Interglacial  Period  will  now  be  summarized. 

The  *  Writing  Chalk '  of  Tullstorp  occurs  under  the  same  conditions 
as  many  of  the  so-called  *  Interglacial '  deposits,  i.e.  between  the  two 
moraines  (boulder-clays).  But  if  we  are  to  regard  these  niorainic 
deposits  as  two  separate  ground-moraines  belonging  to  two  distinct 
Glacial  episodes,  there  would  be  no  good  reason  for  refusing  to 
assign  the  *  Writing  Chalk  '  to  an  *  Interglacial '  period,  along  with 
the  other  so-called  *  Interglacial '  beds  which  occur  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  author  holds,  however,  that  only  the  *  lower 
moraine '  is  true  ground-moraine,  and  that  the  *  upper  moraine ' 
consists  of  material  which  was  originally  incorporated  in  the  ice- 
sheet  as  '  internal  moraine '  and  was  set  free  on  the  melting  of  its 
lower  part.  Indeed,  the  two  moraines  are  so  dissimilar  in  character 
that  if,  as  is  generally  acknowledged,  the  lower  deposit  is  a  ground- 
moraine,  the  upper  must  have  had  a  different  origin. 
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The  differenoes  between  the  two  moraines  have  elsewhere  been 
fully  discussed  by  the  author.  He  has  himself  observed  in  Greenland 
that,  whereas  the  lower  or  <  ground '-moraine  is  characterized  by 
its  rounded,  often  striated  stones,  and  its  clayey  matnx  of  a  bluish- 
grey  colour,  the  upper  or  'internal*  moraine,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  characterized  by  its  more  angular,  rarely  striated  stones,  its  looser, 
more  gravelly  texture,  and  its  weathered  aspect  due  to  oxidization 
during  the  melting  of  the  ice.  And  the  same  difference  exists 
between  the  two  moraines  in  Germany  and  Sweden  also.  In  the 
latter  country  this  difference  is  just  as  conspicuous  in  the  northern 
districts  as  in  the  country  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  Scandinavian 
ioe-sheet.  The  chief  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  difference 
may  be  recapitulated  under  the  following  five  heads : — 

1.  As  a  rule,  both  in  Germany  and  in  Sweden,  the  thickness  of 
the  '  upper  moraine  *  is  too  small  and  too  uniform  to  represent 
a  separate  ice-age,  being  sometimes  a  couple  of  metres,  sometimes 
3  to  4  metres,  and  only  exceptionally  attaining  a  slightly  greater 
thickness. 

2.  The  '  upper  moraine '  enwraps  the  uneven  contours  of  the 
underlying  deposits,  even  when  these  are  loose  gravels  and  occur 
in  abrupt  ridges  and  mounds,  so  that  the  'upper  moraine'  often 
reflects  rather  closely  the  contours  of  its  underlying  floor.  No 
ground -moraine  can  behave  in  this  manner. 

3.  The  '  upper  moraine '  is  less  compressed  and  less  coherent 
than  the  ground-moraine,  because  no  ice-sheet  has  passed  over  it. 
It  contains  few  stones,  and  not  rarely  has  a  more  or  less  definite 
stratification,  which  shows  that  it  has  to  some  extent  been  acted 
upon  by  'water  of  melting'  (SchmehujaBser)  during  its  deposition. 
The  few  striated  stones  which  it  contains  have  probably  been  derived 
from  the  '  lower  moraine.' 

This  distinction  has  frequently  been  laid  stress  upon  by  other 
authors.  James  Geikie  remarks  upon  it  as  follows :  "  One  may 
note  in  many  oases  that  the  till  which  overlies  interglacial  deposits 
is  not  infrequently  a  somewhat  looser  clay  than  the  generally 
excessively  tough  lower  till  that  clings  to  the  rocks  underneath. 
Often,  too,  the  stones  and  boulders  of  the  overlying  till  are,  as 
a  whole,  less  well  smoothed  and  striated  than  those  in  the  boulder- 
olay  below."  The  latter  deposit  he  calls  "  unstratified "  and  the 
upper  **  indistinctly  bedded." 

This  conspicuous  difference  also  induced  Johnstrup  to  regard  the 
'  upper  moraine '  as  having  been  formed  in  a  special  way,  viz.,  by 
drifting  or  floe  ice. 

4.  If  the  'upper  moraine'  had  been  a  separate  and  distinct 
ground-moraine  originating  from  a  separate  ice-sheet,  it  ought  to 
possess  a  definite  outer  limit  marking  the  greatest  extension  of  this 
ioe-sheet  Such  a  limit  has  certainly  been  diligently  sought,  but 
it  has  never  been  found  and  will  never  be  found,  because  it  has 
never  existed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  glacial  geology  is  the  great 
terminal  moraine  of  the  European  ice-sheet,  but  its  importance  has 
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been  obeonred  by  the  idea  of  an  <  Interglaoial '  period  {InterglnziaU 
iflvuw),  which  has  diverted  the  attention  of  most  observers  chiefly  to 
the  two  moraines,  with  the  supposition  that  these  have  originated 
at  widely  different  times. 

5.  If  the  'upper  moraine'  had  represented  a  separate  ice-age, 
preceded  by  a  long  Interglacial  epoch  with  an  ameliorated  climate, 
it  onght  to  contain  abundat>t  vegetable  remains.  Plentiful  traces 
of  forest-growth  should,  in  this  case,  have  been  found  embedded 
in  the  moraine,  for  this  *  upper '  drift,  unlike  the  '  lower  moraine,'  is 
not  thick  enough  to  bury  and  conceal  the  debris  of  any  land-surface 
that  might  have  existed  outside  the  ice. 

The  stratified  deposits  of  sand  and  gpravel  which  lie  between  the 
two  boalder-olays  are  most  readily  explicable  as  being,  from  the 
beginning,  of  intermorainic  origin.  In  many  cases  they  have 
probably  been  formed  in  ice-dammed  water-filled  basins  over  which 
the  thio  border  of  the  ice-sheet  was  buoyed  up,  thus  allowing  the 
Bubglacial  streams  to  deposit  their  sand  and  gravel  below  the  ice 
which  contained  the  internal  *  upper '  morainic  material. 

To  this  series  of  deposits  belongs  also  the  Rixdorf  Sand.  The 
great  extent  and  thickness  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
its  stratification  (sand  alternating  with  coarse  gravel  and  shingle, 
frequently  showing  conspicuous  false  bedding),  clearly  indicate  that 
this  deposit  is  glacial;  for  what  streams  could  deposit  such  thick 
beds,  including  coarse  gravel  and  shingle,  on  a  plain,  except  under 
Glacial  conditions  I  The  fauna  of  the  Rixdorf  Sand  is  a  mixed 
fiiuna ;  the  fossils  are  exclusively,  or  at  least  principally,  found  in 
the  coarse  gravel,  and  must  be  derivative.  This  opinion  regarding 
the  Hixdorf  Sand  is  maintained  also  by  W.  Wolff  and  G.  Miiller 
{Protokoll  der  Januarsitzung,  1902,  der  Deutsch.  Oeol.  Oeselhch,), 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  evidence  tells  strongly 
against  the  idea  of  an  Interglacial  Period.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  two  moraines.  It  has  been 
Bhown  that  these  belong  to  one  and  the  same  period  of  glaciation ; 
and  it  is  further  held  that  the  so-called  '  Interglacial  *  deposits 
themselves,  when  correctly  interpreted,  afford  confirmatory  evidence 
to  the  argument  against  the  *  Interglacial '  hypothesis. 


III.  —  The   Fingers   op   Pterodactyls. 

By  Professor  S.  W.  Williston,  University  of  Chicago. 

AS  is  well  known,  all  pterodactyls  have  three  small,  unguiculate 
fingers  on  the  radial  side  of  the  patagial  finger,  evidently  used 
in  the  support  of  the  body,  possibly  also  in  prehension  and  ambulation. 
In  the  older  forms  these  fingers  were  relatively  much  better 
developed  than  in  the  later  ones,  the  metacarpals  of  the  former, 
of  considerable  strength,  all  articulating  with  the  carpus,  whereas 
in  the  more  specialized  forms  of  later  geological  age  the  proximal 
ends  of  these  bones  had  become  either  greatly  attenuated  or  entirely 
lost.  In  Nyelo$auru8,  for  instance,  the  very  small  anterior  metacarpals 
were  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  length  of  the  wing-metacar^al, 
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and  were  in  life  loosely  attached  by  the  soft  parts  only  to  the 
•distal  part  of  that  bone. 

Beoently,  in  the  examination  of  a  specimen  of  Pteranodon  or 
Omithostoma,  in  which  all  the  bones  of  the  hand  had  been  preserved 
in  nearly  their  original  positions,  I  have  observed  that  these  three 
•small  fingers  have  two  phalanges  in  the  first,  three  in  the  second, 
and  four  in  the  third,  the  terminal  one  pf  each  a  much  curved  and 
fiharp  claw.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  known  pterodactyls  have 
the  same  number  and  arrangement  of  these  bones.  In  any  event, 
I  believe  that  any  possible  variation  will  be  found  in  a  lessened  rather 
than  an  increased  number.  Seeley  (''Dragons  of  the  Air,"  p.  129) 
confirms  this  arrangement  of  the  phalanges  in  these  animals.  The 
patagial  finger  has,  as  is  well  known,  four  phalanges,  probably  in 
all  known  forms.  It  seems  very  probable,  however,  that  in  the 
•evolution  of  this  finger  for  the  support  of  the  volant  membrane,  the 
original  clawed  phalange  had  become  lost,  not  that  it  had  become 
greatly  elongated  as  the  fourth  phalange.  More  especially  does 
this  seem  probable  from  the  fact  that  in  the  latar,  more  specialized 
forms  of  these  animals  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  an 
increase  in  length  of  the  proximal  membrane-supporting  bones, 
and  a  shortening  of  the  distal  ones.  In  a  specimen  of  RhamporhynchuSf 
as  stated  by  Seeley  (op.  cit.),  the  first  wing-phalange  measured 
3}  inches  in  length,  while  the  fourth  phalange  had  a  length 
of  2  inches.  In  a  specimen  of  Pteranodon  now  before  me  the 
proximal  wing-phalange  measures  nearly  27  inches,  while  the  fourth 
is  only  a  little  over  5  inches  in  length.  A  still  greater  dis- 
proportion exists  between  the  fingers  in  Rhamphorhynchns  and 
Nijciosaurns,  Now,  if  my  reasoning  is  correct,  the  phalanges  in 
the  four  definitely  known  fingers  of  pterodactyls  originally  numbered, 
in  succession  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side,  2,  3,  4,  5.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  all  reptiles,  save  the  turtles,  the  anomodonts,  and 
certain  extinct  hyperphalangic  forms,  as  well  as  in  the  birds,  this 
phalangeal  formula  applies  to  the  first  four  digits  of  both  the  hands 
and  the  feet,  and  it  certainly  does  to  the  feet  of  pterodactyls.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  me  incontestable  that  the  wing- finger 
of  pterodactyls  is  the  fourth,  as  was  formerly  held  by  all  writers 
on  these  animals.  In  1878,  however,  Oscar  Fraas  suggested  that 
the  so-called  pteroid  bone  really  represented  the  first  finger,  and 
that  the  wing-finger  is  the  fifth.  This  view  was  adopted  by  both 
Marsh  and  Zittel,  and  is  the  one  now  universally  accepted  by 
palsBontologists. 

It  therefore  seems  evident  that  the  '  pteroid '  is  not  a  vestigial, 
abnormally  rcfiexcd  metacarpal  or  phalange  of  the  first  digit,  but 
an  entirely  distinct  ossification.  Just  what  this  ossification  is, 
it  may  be  premature  to  suggest,  but  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
the  supposition  that  it  is  a  carpal  or  sesamoid.  This  conclusion  seems 
more  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  progressively  developed  in 
the  later,  more  specialized  forms  reaching  its  maximum  in  NjfctosauruSf 
thereby  subserving  some  pro^essively  increasing  functional  use, 
which  would  hardly  be  expected  were  it  a  refiexed  finger. 
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COLLECTIOH    FROM    THE   HIMALAYA.      PaBT   I  :   JuRABSIO. 
Bj  6.  C.  Chick,  Asboc.  B.S.M.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

IN  1851  Captain  (now  Sir)  Richard  Strachey^  communioated  to 
the  C^logioal  Society  of  London  a  paper  '*  On  the  Geology  of 
Part  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  Tibet/'  based  upon  the 
obeervationa  which  he  had  made  during  the  years  1848  and  1849. 
The  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  fossils  therein  mentioned  were 
described  in  1865  by  J.  W.  Salter  and  H.  F.  Blanford  respectively 
in  a  work  of  which  the  title-page  reads  as  follows :  "  Palsaontology 
of  Niti  in  the  Northern  Himalaya :  being  descriptions  and  figures  of 
the  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  Fossils  collected  by  Colonel  Kichard 
Stiachey,  R.E.  Descriptions  by  J.  W.  Salter,  F.G.S.,  A.L.S.,  and 
H.  F.  Blanford,  A.R.S.M.,  F.Q.S.  Reprinted  with  slight  correctiona 
for  priyate  circulation  from  Colonel  Strachey's  forthcoming  work  ' 
on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Northern  Himalaya.  Calcutta : 
0.  T.  Cutter,  Military  Orphan  Press.     March,  1865." 

On  p.  2  of  this  work  Salter  says  :    **  The  [Strachey]  collection 
was  brought  home  numbered  and  catalogued,  but   still   required 
months  of  patient  work   in   breaking   up   and  chiselling  out  the 
specimens.      When  finally  arranged  upon  tablets,  with  localities, 
he  [Colonel  Strachey]  placed  them  all  in  the  colonial  collections 
of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and  left  me  the  more  pleasant 
task  of  comparing  and  describing  them  " ;   and  in  a  footnote  on 
p.  80  Salter  adds  that   "  all   the   figured   specimens   of    Colonel 
Strachey's    collection     have     been     liberally    presented     by    that 
gentleman   to   the   Museum   of  Practical   Geology,  London."      In 
1880  the  foreign  collections  (and  among  them  the  Strachey  Col- 
lection) were  transferred  from  that  Museum  to  the  British  Museum. 
As  many  of  the  figured  specimens  were  not  marked  as  such,  and 
having  r^ard  to  the  importance  of  this  collection  and  in  view  of 
the  interest  which  is  now  being  manifested    in   the   sedimentary 
deposits  of  the  Himalaya,  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  collection 
should    be    carefully   examined    and    the    described    and    figured 
specimens  identified  and  marked.     The  following  notes  are  based 
on  an  examination  of  the  collection  as  it  now  exists  in  the  National 
Museum.    The  present  part  refers  only  to  the  Jurassic  Cephalopoda ; 
these  were   described  by  Professor  H.  F.   Blanford   in   the  work 
already   mentioned    (pp.    74-88   and   105-111).      The   systematic 
position  of  the  species  has  not  been  discussed;  this  is  being  done 
by  Professor  V.  Uhlig,  of  Vienna,  who  is  preparing  from  a  much 
larger  amount  of  material  a  memoir  on  the  fauna  for  publication  in 
the  Palaontologia  Indica, 

In  Salter  &  Blanford's  work  on  the  "  Palaeontology  of  Niti," 
the  plates  are  numbered  from  i  to  xxiii  and  are  all  marked  vol.  ii ; 
of  these  the  first  nine  are  photographs  of  engraved  plates,  whilst 
the  rest  (x-xxiii)  were  lithographed  and  printed  in  Calcutta.     As 

'  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Sor.,  vol.  vii  (ISol),  pp.  292-310. 
2  Thh*  work  was  uever  publisl-.wl. 
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♦u  r^  ®**^®d  elsewhere,^  besides  a  complete  copy  of  the  work, 
the  library  of  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum 
TlT^^if  ^  a  set  of  plates  presented  by  Sir  Richard  Strachey  in  1892. 
1  he  first  nine  are  engraved,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  was  from 
precisely  similar  imprints  that  the  photographs  issued  with  the 
work  were  taken ;  plates  x-xiii,  xvi-xviii,  and  xxi-xxiii  were 
^rawn  and  lithographed  by  W.  H.  Baily,  the  others,  xix  and  xx, 
^.J^'  ^*  Bone;  and  they  were  all  printed  by  Ford  &  West, 
evidently  in  England.  The  two  sets  of  plates  present,  in  the 
^If^^^g  of  the  specimens,  sufficient  differences  to  show  that  the 
jCinglish '  set  was  not  copied  from  the  •  Indian,*  but  that  most  of 
^®  ^gwres  at  any  rate  were  re-drawn  from  the  actual  specimens, 
wditional  details  being  given  in  several  instances.'  General 
Sir  Richard  Strachey  informs  me  that  the  '  English '  set  of  plates 
aas  never  been  "  formally  published,"  so  far  as  he  knows,  '*  certainly 
not  in  England."  The  additional  details  given  in  this  set  of 
drawings  has  assisted  in  the  identification  of  some  of  the  figured 
specimens. 

The  majority,  and  probably  the  whole,  of  the  figures  are  reversed. 
Some  of  them  have  been  so  much  restored  that  the  identification  of 
the  originals  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  That  they  did  not 
-entirely  meet  with  the  approval  of  Professor  Blanford  is  evident  from 
Salter's  remark  at  the  end  of  the  author's  descriptions  (p.  88)  that 
reads  as  follows :  "  Since  this  was  in  type  the  figures  have  been 
^rrected  (as  far  as  the  state  of  the  lithographic  stones  would  allow) 
*n  conformity  with  Professor  Blanford*s  instructions. — J.  W.  S." 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  work  entitled  **  Illustrations  of  Indian 
Zoology ;  chiefly  selected  from  the  collection  of  Major-General 
Hardwicke,"  published  in  1830-32,  J.  E.  Gray  figured  on  plate  c 
four  figures  of  three  species  of  Ammonites  which  he  named 
Amm,  Nepaulensis  (figs.  1,  2),  A.  Wallichii  (fig.  3),  and  A.  tenuistriata 
•(fig.  4).  According  to  the  legend  on  the  plate,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  "  published  [in]  1829,"  they  all  came  from  **  Sulgranees, 
Nepaul."  ^  Three  of  these  specimens,  viz.,  the  originals  of  figs.  1,  3, 
and  4,  are  in  the  British  Museum  collection  [No.  C.  5052  ^^ 
A.  Nepaulensis  ;  C.  5041  =  A,  Wallichii;  and  C.  5051  =  A.  ienui- 
striata'],  but  the  fourth,  viz.  the  original  of  fig.  2  (A.  Nepaulensis)^ 

*  G.  C.  Crick:  Proc.  Malac.  Soc.,  vol.  v,  part  4  (April,  1903),  p.  286. 

-  Compare,  for  example,  in  the  two  sets,  pi.  xi,  ngs.  1^,  2c ;  pi.  xiii,  fig.  la ; 
pi.  XT,  iig.  la ;  pi.  xvi,  tigs,  la,  2a ;  pi.  xvii,  figs.  2a,  o ;  pi.  xxi,  ng.  lb, 

'  Respectiiig  the  locality  of  these  Ammonites  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  who  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Geological  Surrey  of  India,  writes  (Proc.  Malac.  Soc, 
▼ol.  V,  No.  6,  October,  1903,  p.  345) : — "So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  place  as 
*  Sulgranees '  is  known,  and  I  may  add  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Ammonites  represented  in  the  *  Illustrations '  came  originally  from  Nepal  at  all ; 
it  is  more  probable  they  were  broij^ht  from  further  west,  from  the  region  whence 
Ammonites  have  been  supplied  to  India  in  all  probabili^  for  ages.  It  is  certain 
that  there  has  long  been  an  importation  of  small  Ammonites  into  India  from  the 
Tibetan  side  of  the  Himalayas,  chiefly  from  the  Spiti  district,  N.N.E.  of  Simla,  or 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Niti  pass,  north  of  Kumaun.  These  Ammonites, 
together  with  certain  other  stones,  are  Known  to  Hindus  by  the  name  of  *  Saligram.' 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  this  name,  slightly  modified  and  written  Sul^ratiees,  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  locality  of  the  fossils." 
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I  haye  not  been  able  to  traoe.  The  example  of  A.  Walliehii  can 
be  easily  recognized  as  the  figured  specimen ;  and,  although  some  of 
the  matrix  has  been  removed  from  the  examples  of  A,  Nepaulensis 
and  A.  ienuistriata  since  Oray*s  figures  were  drawn,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  as  to  the  identity  also  of  these  specimens. 

I  have  already  shown  elsewhere  that  Blanford  refigured  Gray's 
types  of  A,  Walliehii  and  A  tenuislriata  (in  part)  in  pi.  xv,  figs,  la-e, 
and  pi.  XV,  figs.  26,  e,  respectively.  I  also  considered  Gray*s  type 
of  A.  Nepavdensis  (fig.  1)  to  have  been  refigured  by  Blanford  in 
pi.  xivy  figs,  la,  b,  but  quite  recently  I  have  seen  the  original  of 
Blanford's  figure  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
(R.  10,116).^  Professor  Blake  thought  it  possible  that  this  was 
Gray's  figured  specimen,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Geological 
Society's  collection  also  contains  the  original  of  Professor  Blanford's 
pi.  X,  ^g.  7  {Bdemnites  sulcalus). 

In  the  following  notes  the  species  are  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  described  in  the  "  Palsdontology  of  Niti,"  pp.  74-88. 

1.   Bblbunites  sulcatus,  J.  S.  Miller. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford :  Palajont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  76, 

pi.  X,  figs.  1-8.) 

Of  the  eight  figured  specimens  seven  are  now  in  the  National 
collection.  These  are  the  originals  of  figs.  1-6  [Nos.  C.  2566- 
C.  2671] «  and  of  fig.  8  [No.  C.  2572].  They  are  accompanied  by 
a  Jermyn  Street  Museum  label  bearing  the  inscription  **  Oolitic : 
Niti  Pass.  Belemnites  sulcatus.  Stra.  Him.  PI.  10.  Pres.  by 
Ool.  Strachey."  The  original  of  fig.  6  [No.  C.  2571]  is  marked 
in  ink  "  L "  with  a  cross ;  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  3 
[No.  C.  2568]  is  numbered  in  ink  "  1015 "3;  the  original  of  fig.  5 
[No.  C  2570]  is  numbered  ^*  1691  "  in  a  similar  manner,  and  each 
of  the  originals  of  fig.  1  [No.  C.  2566],  fig.  2  [No.  C.  2567],  and 
fig.  4  [No.  C.  2569]  is  similarly  numbered  "  1692."  The  original 
of  fig.  8  [No.  C.  2572]  is  numbered  in  ink  "1720";  it  has  been 
broken  across  and  shows  a  subcentral  siphuncle  ;  it  does  not  exhibit 
any  depression  near  the  margin  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  figure. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  referable  to  the  genus  OrihoceraSy  and  is 
most  probably  of  Triassic  age.  This  age  of  the  specimen  is  supported 
by  its  lithological  character,  which  agi*ees  with  that  of  the  example 
of  Orihoceras  pulchellum — a  Triassic  species — represented  in  pi.  viii, 
fig.  lOh. 

The  specimen  depicted  in  fig.  7  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London^  (H.  10,252). 

'  See  Professor  J.  F.  Blake,  "  List  of  the  Tj'pes  and  Fij^ed  Specimens  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,"  1902,  pp.  34  and  55. 

'  The  numbers  in  square  brackets  refer  to  the  Registers  in  the  Geological  Depart- 
m«»nt,  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

'  From  a  comparison  with  the  Silurian  Cephalopoda  in  the  Strachey  Collection  it 
K  quite  evident  tnat  these  numbers  refer  to  Colonel  Strachey's  Catalogue  of  Localities 
referred  to  by  Salter  on  p.  4  at  the  end  of  his  description  of  Asaphm  emodi. 

*  The  specimen  is  duly  recorded  in  Professor  Blake*s  *'  List  of  the  Types  and 
Figured  Specimens  in  the  Geological  Society  of  London,*'  1902,  p.  55. 
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Besides  these  seven  speoimens  five  fragments  were  also  transferred 
from  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  as  part  of  the  Strachey 
Collection.  They  are  accompanied  hy  a  Jermyn  Street  Museum 
lahel  bearing  the  inscription  "  Oolite :  Niti  Pass.  Belemnites 
sulcatus,  var.  oanaliculatus.  Stra.  Him.  PL  10.  Pros,  by  CoL 
.Strachey,"  and  are  now  numbered  C.  2566a-«.  Only  two  of  these 
have  any  original  ink-marks  on  them  ;  the  specimen  No.  C.  2565c 
is  numbered  **  1015/'  like  the  original  of  fig.  3,  and  the  example 
No.  C.  25656  is  marked  "  Laptet."  The  "  L  "  of  the  word  Laptet 
is  in  the  same  handwriting  as,  and  precisely  like,  the  ''  L  "  on  the 
specimen  represented  in  fig.  6  [No.  C.  2571].  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  the  "  L  "  on  that  specimen  may  stand  for  <'  Laptet.**' 

On  p.  106  of  the  "  Palaeontology  of  Niti,"  H.  F.  Blanford  puta 
Oppel's  Belemnites  Oerardi  as  a  synonym  of  the  present  species,, 
for  which  he  retains  Miller's  name  B,  anlcatus,  this  claiming 
priority  of  publication. 

With  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  specimens  Professor  Blanford 
says  :  "  The  largest  specimen  in  Colonel  Strachey's  collection 
measures  as  follows : — length,  8*6  in. ;  antero-posterior  diameter, 
0*9  in. ;  ti-ansverse  diameter,  0*9  in."  There  appears  to  be  some 
mistake  here,  because  the  largest  guard  at  present  in  the  collection,, 
the  original  of  fig.  1,  has  the  following  dimensions : — length, 
126*5  mm.  (nearly  5  inches)  ;  antero-posterior  diameter,  30  mm. 
(1*2  in.)  ;  transverse  diameter,  28  mm.  (about  1*1  in.).  The 
specimen  represented  in  fig.  2  is  nearly  of  the  same  size,  its 
measurements  being  : — length,  115  mm.  (4*5  in.) ;  antero-posterior 
diameter  (at  about  30  mm.  from  the  anterior  end),  27  mm.  (1*05  in.) ; 
transverse  diameter  (at  same  place),  27  mm.  (1*05  in.). 

2.   Ammonites  alatus  (R.  Strachey  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:   Palaiont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  76» 

pi.  xriii,  iigs.  3a,  b.) 

Of  this  species  three  fragments  belonging  to  the  Strachey 
Collection    are    now    in    the    British    Museum.      Two    of    these 

tNos.  C.  7364a  and  6]  are  accompanied  by  a  Jermyn  Street 
Luseum  label  bearing  the  inscription  '*  Oolitic.  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites 
alatus.  Coll.  by  Col.  Strachey,**  but  they  are  not  numbered  in  ink 
like  many  of  the  Strachey  specimens.  With  them  there  is  a 
guttapercha  squeeze  of  the  example  numbered  C.  7364a.  To  the 
third  specimen  [No.  C.  7365],  which  is  numbered  "  1834"  in  ink, 
there  is  attached  a  label  bearing  the  words  '^  alatus.  Spiti  Shales  ** 
written  in  pencil. 

One  specimen  [No.  C.  73646]  is  merely  the  impression  of  the 
half  of  one  side  of  a  shell ;  the  other  two  [No.  C.  7364a  and 
No.  7365]  are  evidently  **  the  two  fragmentary  casts  "  from  which 
was  ''  compiled  "  the  ''  restoration  "  that  is  represented  in  Blanford*a 
pi.  xviii,  fig.  3a.  There  is  no  specimen  in  the  collection  which  can 
be  identified  with  Blanford's  fig.  36,  the  original  of  which  possibly 
furnished  the  dimensions  given  by  the  author. 
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Although  two  of  the  BpeoimenB  [Nob.  G.  7364a  and  6]  are  labelled 
*'NitiPa88"  and  the  third  [No.  C.  7366]  merely  "Spiti  Shales," 
yet  the  matrix  and  mode  of  preservation  of  the  speoimens  are 
sacb  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  all  came  from  the  same 
locality. 

3.   Ammonites  Nepaulbnsis,  J.  E.  Gray. 

(A.  NeptuUtnsia  [sic],  J.  £.  Grav:  Illui^tr.  Indian  Zool.,  vol.  i,  1830-1832,  pi.  c, 
fies.  1  and  2.  A.  Nepalensis  [sic],  H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F. 
Bianford:  Paheont.  Niti,  1865,  pi.  xiv,  fign.  la,  b.) 

There  are  two  examples  of  this  species  in  the  National  oolleotion 
[Nos.  C.  5052  and  C.  7687]. 

One  [No.  C.  5052]  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  specimens  figured 
by  Gray  (op.  cit,  pi.  o,  fig.  1).^  It  is  accompanied  by  a  label 
belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  bearing  the 
inscription  "  Oolitic ;  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  Nepalensis.  Coll.  by 
CoL  Strachey."  This  is  certainly  an  error;  it  could  not  have 
been  collected  by  Colonel  Strachey,  because  the  specimen  was 
fignred  in  1830-32  by  Gray,  whereas  Colonel  Strachey*s  specimens 
were  not  obtained  until  the  years  1848  and  1849.' 

The  fossil  is  imbedded  in  a  nodule,  the  greater  part  of  one  side 
ooly  of  the  specimen  being  exposed.  Since  Gray's  figure  was  drawn 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  the  fossil.  A  little  more  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  outer  whorl  has  been  uncovered,  and  some 
matrix  has  been  removed  in  front  of  the  aperture  so  as  to  display 
the  commencement  of  the  outer  whorl,  but  only  a  little  piece  of  this 
—a  length  of  12  or  13  mm. — has  been  successfully  exposed  close  to 
the  aperture.  The  surface  of  the  rest  of  the  first  third  of  the  outer 
whorl  that  was  covered  by  matrix  when  Gray's  figure  was  drawn 
Las  been  injured  during  development.  A  small  piece  of  the  pen- 
ultimate whorl  bearing  five  principal  ribs  has  been  uncovered 
immediately  beneath  the  aperture.  The  ribbing  is  well  preserved 
over  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  outer  whorl ;  it  is  very  regular, 
and  there  are  eighteen  principal  ribs  in  the  last  half-whorl.  Not- 
withstanding the  attempt  at  development  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  recognizing  the  fossil  as  the  original  of  Gray's  fig.  1. 
A  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
(R.  10,116)  is  thought  possibly  to  be  Gray's  type  (fig.  1),  but  an 
examination  of  the  fossil  clearly  shows  that  such  is  not  the  case.^ 
The  dimensions  of  the  exserted  portion  of  the  fossil,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  measured,  are  : — diameter  of  shell,  101  mm. ;  height  of  outer 
whorl,  46*5  mm. ;  thickness  of  outer  whorl,  estimated  at  about 
37  mm. ;  width  of  umbilicus,  23  mm. 

The  other  specimen  in  the  Museum  collection  [No.  C.  76873 
bears  a  label  on  which  is  written  in  pencil  simply  the  name 
"il«  nepalensis**;  there  is  no  other  information  with  the  specimen, 

»  G.  C.  Crick :  Proc.  Malac.  Soc.,  vol.  v,  pt.  4  (April,  1903),  p.  285. 
'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  vii  (1851),  p.  294. 

'  See  Professor  J.  F.  Blake*8  "List  of  the  Types  and  Figured  Specimens  in  the 
CoUection  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,"  1902,  p.  34. 
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bot  from  its  lithological  character  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  it  came  from  the  Himalaya;  it  forms  part  of  a  nodule,  like  80 
many  of  the  Niti  fossils.     It  is  91  mm.  in  diameter. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  reoognisse  in  the  collection  the  original 
of  Oray's  pi.  c,  fig.  2. 

I  have  elsewhere  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  original  of 
Gray*s  fig.  1  was  also  the  original  of  Blanford*s  pi.  xiv,  figs,  la,  h,^ 
but  this  statement  is  incorrect,  the  original  of  Blan ford's  figures 
being  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (R.  10,1 16).' 
Blanford*s  figure  is  reversed.  Both  sides  of  the  fossil  are  free  from 
matrix,  and  well  preserved,  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  is  figured 
being  the  better  preserved  of  the  two.  On  the  figured  side  the 
surface  of  the  first  third  of  the  outer  whorl  has  been  injured  just  as 
in  the  example  figured  by  Gray ;  this  was  evidently  the  septate 
part ;  no  septa  are  visible  on  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  whorl, 
which  therefore  most  probably  constituted  the  body-chamber.  The 
inner  whorls,  though  incomplete,  are  better  preserved  than  in  Gray's 
type- specimen.  There  is  a  slight  irregularity  in  the  ribbing  of  the 
outer  whorl,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  is  indicated  in  the  figure ; 
on  the  side  of  the  specimen  opposite  to  that  which  is  figured  there 
are  38  or  34  principal  ribs  in  the  outer  whorl,  nineteen  of  these 
being  in  the  last  half-whorl.  The  measurements  given  by  Professor 
Blanford  are  as  follows  : — diameter,  4*8  inches  [  =  122  mm.]  ; 
diameter  [or  height]  of  outer  whorl,  2*2  inches  [  =  56  mm.]  ; 
thickness,  1*9  inches  [=  48*5  mm.].  My  own  measurements  of  the 
fossil  are  : — diameter,  121  mm. ;  height  of  outer  whorl,  65  mm. ; 
height  of  outer  whorl  above  preceding,  38*5  mm. ;  thickness  of  outer 
whorl,  48  mm. ;  width  of  umbilicus,  29  mm. 

4.  Ammonites  tbnuistriatus,  J.  E.  Gray. 

(A.  tenuUtriata,  J.  £.  Gray:  lUustr.  Indian  Zool.,  vol.  i,  1830-1832,  pi.  c,  fi^.  4. 
A.  tenuistriatw,  J.  E.  Gray:  H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F. 
Blanford,  Palasont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  78  [pi.  xiv,  tig.  2  ?],  pi.  xv,  tigs.  2a-e.) 

The  British  Museum  colleotion  contains  Gray*s  type-specimen 
[No.  C.  5051].  It  is  accompanied  by  a  label  belonging  to  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 
**  Oolitic ;  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  tenuistriatus.  Coll.  by  Col.  Strachey 
(belongs  to  Brit.  Mus.),*'  but  the  statement  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Strachey  Colleotion  is  obviously  incorrect,  for,  as  we  have  already 
stated  in  regard  to  A,  NepnulenBin,  Gray*s  figures  were  published 
many  years  before  Colonel  Strachey*s  specimens  were  collected. 
Although  some  of  the  matrix  has  been  removed  since  Gray's  figure 
was  drawn,  there  are  still  indications  on  the  fossil  of  the  original 
extent  of  the  matrix,  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  its 
being  the  figured  specimen.  I  have  already  shown  elsewhere* 
that  a  portion  of  this  specimen  in  its  present  condition  formed  the 
original  of  Professor  Blanford's  pi.  xv,  figs.  26,  e. 

»  G.  C.  Crick:  Proc.  Malac.  Soc,  yoI.  v,  pt.  4  (April,  1903),  pp.  286-7. 

»  Professor  J.  F.  Blake:    **List  of  the  Tvpes  and  Figured  Specimens  in  the 


Collection  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,'*  1902,  p.  34. 
■  G.  C.  Crick:  Proc.  Malac.  Soc.,  vol.  v,  pt.  4  (April,  1903),  pp. 
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The  National  oolleotion  also  oon tains  the  original  of  pi.  xiv,  fig.  2 

SCo.  C.  5039]  and  the  natural  mould  [No.  C.  6036]  from  which 
e  guttapercha  impression  figured  in  pi.  xv,  fig.  2a  was  taken; 
both  specimens  belonged  to  the  Strachey  Collection,  and  were 
transferred  from  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  1880.  Their 
exact  locality  is  not  recorded;  they  probably  came  from  the  Niti 
Pass,  because  this  is  the  only  locality  given  by  Salter  &  Blanford 
in  their  '<  List  of  the  Himalayan  Oolitic  Fossils  from  the  Niti  an«l 
ISpiti  Passes  "  (p.  102).  The  specimen  No.  C  5039  was  accompanied 
by  a  label  bearing  simply  the  name  *'  Amm.  Jubar^  Strachey." 

5.   Akmonitks  umbo  (R.  Strachey  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:   Palajont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  78, 

pi.  xvii,  figs.  2ar-d.) 

Professor  Blanford  states  that  ''the  only  specimen  in  the 
[Strachey]  collection  is  a  fragment  of  the  whorl  represented 
two-thirds  of  the  real  size."  The  fragment  is  now  in  the  British 
Mnseum  collection  [C.  5040]  ;  it  was  transferred  from  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  labelled  **  Oolitic.  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  umbo 
(Stra.).  Coll.  by  Col.  Strachey."  It  is  numbered  in  ink  « 1690." 
It  is  entirely  septate :  the  suture-line  is  well  shown,  but  is  very 
difficalt  to  follow  ;  its  details  are  not  quite  correctly  represented 
in  the  figure  (2(2).  The  suture-lines  are  not  indicated  in  the  figure 
in  the  'Indian'  set  of  the  plates  of  Salter  &  Blanford*s  work, 
bat  in  the  '  English '  set  they  are  distinctly  represented. 

The  measurements  of  the  specimen,  taken  at  about  its  centre,  are 
as  follows  : — height  of  whorl,  1*5  in.  or  38  mm. ;  width  of  ditto, 
excluding  nodes,  1'9  in.  or  48  mm. ;  width  of  ditto,  including  nodes, 
2*25  in.  or  57  mm.  The  dimensions  given  by  Blanford  are: — 
diameter  [=  height]  of  whorl,  1*7  in. ;    thickness  [or  width],  2*1  in. 

On  p.  106  Blanford  places  this  species,  as  well  as  OppeFs 
A.  Seidell f^  as  a  synonym  of  the  species  A,  Hyphaspia,  which  he 
himself  described  in  1863.* 

6.   Ammonites  guttatus  (R.  Strachey  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:   Palaeont.  Niti,  1866,  p.  79, 

pi.  xiii,  fi«r.  2.) 

The  example  that  was  in  the  Strachey  Collection  is  described  by 
Professor  Blanford  as  **  an  imperfect  external  cast  of  one  side  of 
a  shell."  This  specimen  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  collection 
[No.  C.  7358],  having  been  transferred  in  1880  as  part  of  the 
Strachey  Collection  from  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  It  was 
labelled  **  Oolitic.  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  guttatus.  Coll.  by  Col. 
Strachey."  The  figure  given  in  the  '•  PalsBontology  of  Niti  "  is 
a  somewhat  restored,  and  very  unsatisfactory,  representation  of 
a  cast  taken  from  this  natural  mould ;  its  unsatisfactory  character 
was  recognized  by  the  author,  who  states  that  **  the  restoration  here- 
with given  at  Plate  13,  fig.  2,  is     ...     .     erroneous,  the  diameter 

«  Pal.  Mittheil.,  1863,  p.  283,  pi.  Ixxx,  fic^.  3<f,  *. 

3  Jonm.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xxxii,  No.  2  (1863),  p.  132,  pi.  iv,  figs.  2, 2a,  2b, 
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of  the  whorls  being  probably  at  least  half  as  muoh  again  as  they  are 
represented,  while  from  eaoh  tubercle  springs  a  bundle  of  4  or  5- 
ribs,  which  cross  the  ventral  region  with  a  slight  convex  curve 
towards  the  mouth." 

Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  external  part  of  the  outer  whorl 
it  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  dimensions  of  the  specimen. 

This  species  was  first  described  in  1863  by  Professor  Blanford/ 
who  reguxled  Oppel's  Ammonites  CauUeyi  *  as  a  synonym.^ 

7.  Ammonites  biplbx,  J.  Sowerby. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford :   Palajont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  79,. 

pi.  XI,  figs,  lor-c ;  pi.  xii,  figs,  la-r.) 

Professor  Blanford  says: — ''Two  specimens  of  this  Ammonite 
occur  in  the  collection,  together  with  some  impressions  of  the  shell 
pn  black  siliceous  nodules.  I  can  detect  no  difference  between  them 
and  the  characteristic  Oxford  clay  specimens  of  Europe.  They  are 
identical  also  in  all  respects  (mineral  character  included)  with  those 
from  Spiti,  lately  described  by  myself,  from  Dr.  Gerard's  collection.*' 

From  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  were  transferred  two 
specimens  [Nos.  C.  5033  and  C.  5034]  belonging  to  the  Strachey 
Collection,  labelled,  with  one  of  that  Museum's  labels,  **  Oolitic.  Niti 
Pass.  Ammonites  biplex.  ColL  by  Col.  Strachey  *' ;  and  two  frag- 
ments [Nos.  C.  7683a,  6]  accompanied  by  a  label,  **  A.  biplex. 
Spiti  Shales,"  but  it  is  not  recorded  how  these  were  obtained. 

To  one  of  the  two  Strachey  specimens  [No.  C.  5033]  is  attached 
another  M.P.G.  label,  on  which  is  written  in  ink  simply  the  name 
"Ammonites  biplex.*'  This  is  evidently  the  original  of  pi.  xi, 
fig.  la,  the  figure  being  reversed  and  considerably  restored  ;  its 
anterior  end,  however,  does  not  exhibit  a  septal  surface  such  as  is^ 
shown  in  fig.  16,  nor  is  its  suture-line  visible  ;  it  cannot,  therefore, 
have  formed  the  originals  of  the  figures  16,  c.  Nor  are  these 
characters  displayed  on  the  other  specimen  [C.5034]  in  the  Strachey 
Collection.  This  is  numbered  in  ink  '*  1032a,"  and  it  also  bears  a  small 
square  white  label,  originally  bearing  the  number  ''  24,"  but  this  has 
been  crossed  out  and  the  number  '*  1032a "  substituted.  There  is 
jio  specimen  in  the  collection  agreeing  with  figs,  la-c  of  pi.  xii. 
Perhaps  fig.  la  is  in  part  a  restoration  of  the  example  No.  C.  5034^ 
but  this  is  far  from  certain. 

The  larger  of  the  two  fragments  from  the  ''  Spiti  Shales  "  exhibits 
the  suture-line  somewhat  indistinctly,  but  I  do  not  think  it  could 
have  furnished  the  drawing  of  the  suture-line  given  either  in  pi.  xi, 
fig.  Ic  or  pi.  xii,  fig.  Ic. 

8.   Ammonites  tbiplicatus,  J.  Sowerby. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blantord:   Tala^ont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  80, 

pi.  xiii,  figs.  la~e.) 

Professor  Blanford  says : — ''  This  Ammonite  is  only  distinguished 

1  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xxxii,  No.  2  (1863),  p.  131,  pi.  iv,  fign.  1,  1(7,  1^. 
According  to  F.  Stoliczka,  the  type-specimen  **i8  dei)osited  in  the  Asiatic  Society's^ 
<ollection,  Calcutta'*  (Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  v,  1866,  p.  104,  footnote). 

»  Pal.  Mittheil.,  iv  (1863),  p.  279,  pi.  Ixxnii,  figs,  la,  b,  2«,  h. 

^  Palsaont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  106. 
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from  the  preoeding  by  the  fasciculate  character  of  the  ribs  in  adult 
specimens,  young  shells  of  the  two  species  being  undistinguishable." 

Two  specimens  are  represented  on  pi.  xiii.  Figs,  la,  h  are  the 
lateral  and  front  views  (reversed  and  somewhat  restored)  of  the 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum  collection  bearing  the  register 
number  C.  5042.  This  fossil  was  transferred  from  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  but  there  is  neither  one  of  that  Museum's  labels 
nor  any  other  original  label  with  it,  nor  can  I  see  any  numbers 
written  upon  the  fossil.  But  its  agreement  with  Blanford*8  figure, 
cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  The  author  gave  no  dimensions. 
of  the  fossil.  The  measurements  are: — diameter  of  shell,  85  ram. ; 
height  of  outer  whorl,  28  mm. ;  thickness  of  outer  whorl,  31  mm. ; 
width  of  umbilicus,  37*5  mm.     The  sutures  are  not  shown. 

Fig.  \c  has  been  drawn  from  a  guttapercha  cast  of  a  natural 
mould ;  both  the  cast  and  the  natural  mould  are  in  the  national 
<x)llection  [Nos.  C.  5031  and  5031a].  They  were  transferred  from 
the  Maseura  of  Practical  Geology,  and  are  accompanied  by  one  of 
that  Museum's  labels  as  follows : — ''  Oolitic  :  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites 
biplex  (Sow.).  Coll.  by  Col.  Strachey."  This  was  written  in  ink, 
but  the  word  "  biplex  "  has  been  crossed  out  in  pencil,  and  above  it 
has  been  written  in  pencil  the  name  '*  triplicatus."  The  fossil  is 
clearly  the  original  of  Blan ford's  figure,  but  this  represents  only 
a  part  of  the  specimen,  and  has  been  somewhat  restored. 

9.   Ammonites  torquatus,  J.  de  C.  Sower  by. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:   raljcont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  80, 

Professor  Blanford's  observations  on  this  species  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  only  character  by  which  I  can  distinguish  this  species  from 
A,  biplex,  Sow.,  are  : — Its  thicker  and  more  depressed  whorls,  and 
a  slight  notching  of  the  ribs  above  the  si ph uncle.  These  characters 
are  exhibited  by  the  typical  Cutch  specimens,  as  well  as  by  those  in 
Colonel  Strachey's  cabinet,  and  also  by  the  specimens  described  and 
figured  by  me,  in  the  Spiti  collection  of  Dr.  Gerard.  The  distinctness 
of  the  notching  and  the  depression  of  the  whorls  vary,  however,  in 
different  specimens,  and  a  more  extensive  comparison  is  requisite  to 
decide  whether  A,  torquatus  be  really  distinct  from  A,  biplex, 

**  Mr.  Sowerby,  in  his  description  of  the  figured  specimens  from 
Cutch,  states  that  they  are  distinct  from  '  a  Himalayan  species,'  in 
having  an  *  incurved  inner  margin.'  On  comparison  of  the  speci- 
mens, I  can,  however,  detect  no  such  difference,  nor,  indeed,  any 
^ther  than  that  the  Himalayan  specimens  have  uniformly  more 
numerous  (about  55)  ribs  than  those  from  Cutch,  which  have 
about  45." 

Among  the  specimens  which  were  transferred  from  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  as  the  Strachey  Collection  there  are  four 
•examples  [Nos.  C.  7676a-d]  labelled  **  Oolitic :  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites 
torquatus  (Sow.).  Coll.  by  Col.  Strachey  "  ;  of  these,  three  have  the 
broad  whorls  characteristic  of  A.  torquatus,  whilst  the  fourth  has 
somewhat  more  compressed  and  more  finely   ornamented  whorls 
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and    is    oertainly    speoifically    distinot      The    largest    specimen' 

f'No.  C.  7676a],  a  broad-whorled  form,  has  soratohed  upon  it  the 
ooality  '*  Lakur.*'  Its  dimensions  are  : — diameter  of  shell,  59*5  mui. ; 
height  of  outer  whorl,  18*5  mm. ;  thickness  of  outer  whorl,  31  mm. ; 
width  of  umbilicus,  25'5mm.  The  largest  specimen  but  one  is 
a  little  better  preserved,  with  sharper  and  somewhat  coarser  orna- 
ments, but  is  not  such  a  broad-whorled  form  as  will  be  seen  from- 
its  dimensions,  which  are : — diameter  of  shell,  57*5  mm. ;  height  of 
cater  whorl,  17*5  mm. ;  thickness  of  outer  whorl,  26*5  mm. ;  width 
of  umbilicus,  27'5  mm. 

{To  be  continued.) 


V. — Stevn'b  Elimt. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Hill,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

THE  fine  cliff  of  Stevn's  Elint  on  the  Danish  coast  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  English  geological  writings.  As  it  presents 
a  clean  section  several  miles  long  of  the  uppermost  Danish  Chalk, 
and  is  easily  visited  in  a  day's  excursion  from  Copenhagen,  a  short 
sketch  may  have  some  interest  for  readers  of  this  Magazine.  It  has 
none  of  the  astonishing  scenery  displayed  by  the  coasts  of  Miien 
and  Rugen  ;  the  land  is  level  and  bare,  the  cliff  is  not  broken  and 
not  wooded  :  yet  it  possesses  a  prettiness  of  its  own. 

A  railway  running  south  from  Ejoge,  a  town  south-west  of 
Coi>enhagen,  forks  at  Haarlev  :  the  western  branch  leads  to  the 
famous  inland  quarry  of  Fakse,^  the  eastern  to  a  coast  hamlet  called 
Bodvig.  The  Chalk  in  the  cliff  here  is  only  a  few  feet  high,  but 
it  rises  in  the  eastward  direction  and  may  be  followed  along  its 
edge  for  the  full  length.  Or  the  train  may  be  left  at  Storre 
Hedinge,  a  little  town  with  a  respectable  hotel,  whence  four  miles 
of  roa<l  lead  to  the  cliff  at  Hojerup,  where  the  section  is  most 
accessible. 

The  ancient  church  here  stands  on  the  cliff,  closer  to  the  edge 
than  those  at  Dunwich  or  Sidestrand,  and,  unlike  those,  in  full  use 
Still.  Guidebooks  print  a  local  legend  that  it  would  have  fallen 
long  ago  hut  that  every  Christmas  night  it  shifts  itself  a  hands- 
breadth  (hanejjed,  a  cock*s  step)  inland,  to  remain  as  before- 
nninjiired  on  the  brink. 

The  country  traverse<l  from  Storre  Hedinge  is  level,  almost  with-^ 
out  undulation,  to  the  cliff  edge.  The  cliff  section  shows  this  to  be 
the  upper  surface  of  Glacial  Drift,  here  a  somewhat  earthy  or  silty 
clay,  containing  stones  and  occasional  boulders  up  to  a  foot  across. 
Clean  sections  are  not  very  frequent.  In  these,  as  elsewhere  in 
Baltic  Drifts,  there  is  sometimes  an  appearance  of  divisions;  e.g., 
about  1  or  1^  miles  north  of  the  Lighthouse  I  noted  (in  descending 
order) :  red  earthy  clay,  3  feet ;  light-brown,  dry,  cracked  clay,  with. 
ohalk  and  large  boulders,  4  feet  or  more  ;  pale  chalky  clay,  tougher 
and  less  cracked,  with  more  stones  and  flints,  and  with  a  boulder 

>  Commonly,  but  wrongly,  Faxoe.    See  Gbol.  Bixo.,  1901,  p.  486. 
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«t  its  bmse,  8  feet  or  more ;  then  ohalk :  the  line  hetween  the 
aeoond  and  third  members  is  sharp.  One  object  of  my  yisit  was  to 
examine  whether  any  disturbances  in  the  Chalk  had  afifeoted  over- 
lying beds.  At  Hojerup  the  upper  surface  of  the  Chalk  is  irregular, 
somewhat  following  the  wakings  of  certain  flint  bands  in  it.  There 
was  a  good  section  of  a  drift-filled  hollow,  where  the  drift  showed 
an  appearance  of  two  members  with  streaks  like  bedding  near  the 
division.  These  streaks  did  not  bend  down  into  the  hollow.  If 
they  marked  beds,  I  concluded  that  here  was  a  hollow  filled  by 
subsequent  deposition,  not  Chalk  with  drift  bent  conjointly.  The 
evidence  would  probably  not  have  convinced  a  leader  of  opposition, 
but  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  debate  is  silenced  by  a  *  previous 
question.' 

The  Drift  lies  on  an  irregular  surface  of  a  white  limestone,  a  rock 
which  nothing  I  have  seen  in  Eugland  represents  or  resembles. 
Nothing  represents  it,  for  here  are  the  very  highest  beds  of  the 
Danish  Chalk.  Nothing  resembles  it,  for  we  see  white  limestone 
seamed  with  liands  of  grey  flint.  Not  flints,  but  flint  (or  ought 
I  to  say  chert  ?)  in  solid  continuous  sheets.  The  flint  is  as  continuous 
•8  the  thicker  sheets  of  white  limestone  which  it  divides.  Th» 
flint  bands  may  reach  as  much  as  8  inches  in  thickness,  and  at 
Hojerup  there  may  be  six  or  eight  in  about  25  or  30  feet  vertical. 
Elsewhere  they  are  often  further  apart  and,  I  think,  fewer.  Their 
colour  varies  from  light  to  dark  grey.  The  limestone  resembles 
clunch  in  colour  and  texture.  It  is  extensively  worked  all  along 
the  clifif  for  building  material.  It  is  sawn  on  the  spot  into  rectangular 
blocks,  which  are  hoisted  up  to  the  cli£f  edge  and  carted  inland  for 
cottages  and  farm  buildings. 

The  flint  bands  in  the  limestone  do  not  lie  horizontal  or  straight. 
Tbey  undulate  gently :  I  estimated  one  arc  to  have  50  feet  of  chord 
to  10  feet  of  vertical  height  (what  when  we  studied  Newton's 
"Principia"  we  were  taught  to  call  Sagitta).  While  considering 
these  undulations  I  gradually  became  aware  that  they  were  not 
always  parallel.  The  wavy  bands  were  not  identically  bowed  and 
wavy  ;  the  intervals  between  them  thickened  and  thinned  ;  here 
and  there  a  band  forked  or  died  out.  I  had  always  supposed  that 
flint  beds  marked  original  horizontal  surfaces  of  deposition,  but 
here  were  surfaces  which  hardly  could  have  been  all  originally 
horizontal.  Flint  sometimes  fills  cracks  and  joints.  I  began  to 
speculate  on  bowed  surfaces  of  yielding  to  stress ;  segregation 
of  silica  along  bending  lines  of  weakness.  But  this  would  throw 
doubt  on  many  conclusions,  and  undermine  some  theories,  perhaps 
some  of  my  own  as  well  as  others.  While  so  "  revolving  sweet 
and  bitter  thoughts  "  my  eye  fell  on  a  guidebook  remark — "  Geologists 
regard  the  Fakse  Chalk  as  a  coral-reef."  Stevn's  Klint  is  only  some 
fifteen  miles  from  Fakse.  So,  after  all,  these  waving  layers,  I  suppose, 
do  indicate  surfaces  of  an  old  sea-floor,  but  an  uneven  one. 

I  find  that  Ussing  ("Danmark's  Geologi,"  p.  82)  regards  only 
a  few  inches  near  the  base  as  representing  the  proper  Fakse  beds. 
He  designates  the  30  or  40  feet  above  as  Limsten,  and  considers 
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this  a  deep-water  deposit;  though  in  earlier  days  Forohhammer 
had  attributed  the  irregularity  to  shallowness  and  nearness  to  land. 
The  series  as  a  whole  is  designated  the  Newer  Chalk. 
.  At  the  base  of  this  Newer  Chalk  I  noticed  a  few  inches  of 
breociated  rock,  possibly  the  part  said  to  represent  the  Fakse  beds. 
All  below  is  often  hid  by  a  talus-slope,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high.  Where  this  has  been  cleared  away  there  is  exposed  also 
ohalk,  but  a  different  chalk.  It  is  softer,  whiter,  and  shows  lines  of 
flints  (flints,  not  flint;  the  black  nodules  with  white  skins  that 
we  know  so  well  in  our  cliffs  of  Albion).  It  is  designated  by  the 
Danish  geologists  Writing  Chalk  (Skrivekalk,  translating  the 
German  Schreihekalk).  The  boundary  between  it  and  the  over- 
lying Newer  Chalk  is  straight,  and  the  lines  of  flints  in  it  are 
straight  also.  This  disposes  of  the  question,  mooted  above,  as  to 
the  origin  of  a  drift-filled  hollow.  It  shows  that  such  hollow  cannot 
be  due  to  bending,  for  the  Writing  Chalk  is  not  bent.  My  hope  of 
evidence  on  the  question  whether  the  Drift  has  been  affected  by 
movements  in  underlying  beds  was  destroyed.  The  chalk,  however, 
has  been  slightly  moved.  A  distant  view  of  a  long  stretch  of  cliff, 
south  of  Hojerup,  seemed  to  show  a  straight  junction-line  between 
the  two  chalks,  with  a  straight  line  of  flints  in  the  lower,  which  rose 
northwards,  approximating  to  the  junction-line.  (This  would 
indicate  some  interval  of  time  between  the  two.)  Also,  the  top  of 
the  Writing  Chalk,  which  at  Hojerup  is  perhaps  30  feet  al)ove  sea- 
level,  some  three  miles  north,  at  Eskesti,  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
oliff,  about  80  feet  high.  Though  the  Newer  Chalk  is  absent 
there,  it  again  caps  the  cliff  a  little  further  north,  at  Mandhoved 
Pynt,  120  feet  high,  the  highest  ground  of  the  cliff.  At  Eskesti  is 
an  extensive  quarry  in  which  the  straight  parallel  lines  of  flints  are 
numerous  and  conspicuous. 

This  lower  Writing  Chalk  yields  to  the  sea-waves,  and  leaves  the 
Newer  Chalk  overhanging  it  as  a  great  cornice  along  most  of  the 
oliff  In  consequence  the  beach  can  seldom  be  reached  except  by 
aid  of  ladders.  In  five  or  six  miles  of  cliff  there  were  only  five  or 
six  spots  where  I  found  paths  continuous  down  to  the  sea.  The 
waste,  however,  must  be  slow,  as  the  legend  quoted  above  will  show. 
Signs  of  landslip  were  rare.  Even  gullies  in  the  cliff  edge  were 
shallow  and  short ;  only  one  ran  100  yards  inland.  The  contrast 
between  this  level  platform  and  the  broken  surfaces  of  Mcien  and 
Kiigen  was  as  great  as  that  of  Hiigen's  steeply  dipping  flint  lines  or 
Mcien's  contorted  and  shattered  strata  with  these  even,  regular  beds. 
The  three  localities  have,  however,  much  in  common.  Tbey  are  all 
Chalk  mantled  with  Drift;  they  all  face  east;  they  all  stand  out 
into  the  Baltic,  lofty  bastions  against  its  assault. 

The  level  strata  of  this  cliff  suggest  one  important  reflection. 
Stevn's  Elint  presents  vertical  faces,  sometimes  over  100  feet  high, 
to  the  south,  east,  and  north.  I  saw  the  greater  part,  and  saw  no 
dislocation  or  disturbance  of  beds.  Not  twenty  miles  off,  across  the 
sea,  is  the  mainland  of  Sweden.  Where  were  these  cliffs  when 
a  Northern  Ice-sheet  advanced  ?  Or,  what  was  the  Northern  Ice-sheet 
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when  it  advanced  against  these  oliffs?  Were  the  oliffs  then  safe 
beneath  the  sea?  Or,  was  the  ioe-sheet  aooommodating  and  pliahle? 
The  beds  are  undisturbed.  ''  Facts  bein*  stubborn  and  not  easy 
droTe,"  says  Mrs.  Oamp.  Was  Stevn's  Elint  stubborn  ?  At  any 
mte,  it  is  a  fact. 

A  Tongue  of  Glacial  Clay. 

At  Rodvig,  on  the  west  side  of  its  little  port,  the  top  of  the  Stevn's 
Klint  Chalk  is  only  about  eight  feet  above  sea-level.  Over  it  lies 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  Glacial  Clay.  The  line  between  Chalk  and 
Clay  was  clean  and  clear,  roughly  but  not  perfectly  level.  At 
one  spot  a  tongue  of  clay  ran  into  the  chalk,  about  twelve  feet 
long,  not  more  than  three  inches  at  its  thickest.  Such  tongues  are 
often  to  be  seen  at  such  junctions,  but  this  attracted  my  attention. 
The  clifif  faced  south  ;  the  point  of  the  tongue  was  on  my  right  hand, 
and  its  connection  with  the  mass  of  clay  on  the  left ;  the  tongue 
therefore  entered  the  chalk  from  the  west  Any  ice-sheet  at  this 
spot  may  have  been  moving  from  north  or  east,  but  no  one  would 
imagine  a  movement  from  the  west.  The  tongue  was  not  thrust  in 
by  an  ice- sheet. 


day 


chalk 


Fio.  1. — Tongue  of  Clay  in  Chalk. 

In  the  clay  of  this  tongue  were  two  or  three  flints ;  one,  pear- 
shaped  with  a  narrow  stem-end,  had  this  narrow  end  imbedded  in 
the  lower  surface  of  the  chalk,  while  its  thicker  part  extended  nearly, 
bat  not  quite,  to  the  top  of  the  clay.  It  was  in  sitii,  but  any  thrust 
would  have  displaced  it.  So  this  clay  had  not  been  introduced  by 
thrust,  neither  had  any  horizontal  pressure  acted  on  the  flint. 
The  fissure  filled  with  clay  may  have  been  made  by  solution  of 
water  percolating  along  a  crack,  or  by  repeated  freezing  and 
expanding  of  water  in  such  a  crack,  or  by  some  lifting  of  an  attached 
cake  of  ice  ;  but  certainly  by  no  horizontal  force. 

chalk 


chalk 


Fio.  2. — Middle  portion  of  above,  eiiljirged. 
[Figure*  represent  tracing  of  diagrams  in  notebook  made  on  the  spot."] 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  carefully  such  tongues  elsewhere, 
in  case  some  of  them  may  afford  evidences  of  their  causes.  Here 
the  Danish  Clay  seems  to  have  put  out  its  tongue  against  a 
Baltic  Glacier. 
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Beeent  lee^Transport, 

The  following  extract  from  a  sixpenny  Danish  Tourist's  Guide 
to  Kjoge  and  Stevn's  Elint  seems  worth  reproducing:  —  [Near 
Yemmetofte]  ''in  the  shore- wood  there  lies  some  distance  from 
the  water  a  vast  block,  called  Musestenen,  as  large  as  a  labourer's 
hut ;  in  the  severe  winter  of  1895  this  was  carried  by  the  ice 
several  hundred  alen  {al,  about  two  feet)  away  from  the  water, 
inland." 
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I. — Round  Kanohbmjunga,  a  Nakbative  of  Mountain  Travel 
AND  ExPLOBATioN.  By  DouGLAS  W.  Freshfield  ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Geology,  etc.,  by  Professor  Garwood,  F.G.S. 
pp.  xvi  and  367 ;  42  illustrations  and  3  maps.  (London  :  Edwin 
Arnold,  publisher  to  H.M.  India  Office,  1903.     Price  Ids.  nett.) 

THE  somewhat  restricted  territory  of  Sikhim,  lying  as  it  does 
between  the  native  Himalayan  States  of  Nepal  and  Bhotan,  is 
yet  extensive  enough  to  enable  the  European  traveller  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region  of  the  eastern  Himalayas, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  stupendous  mass  of  Kanchenjunga.  The 
most  ordinary  globe-trotter  nowadays  can  take  his  trip  to  Darjiling 
and  there  enjoy  the  world-famed  view  of  the  monarch  of  the  Sikhim 
mountains.  Nay,  more,  from  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood  easily 
accessible  he  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  obtain  a  telescopic 
view  of  the  still  mysterious  Everest  group,  which  the  jealousy  of 
the  Khatmandu  Government  is  reserving,  perhaps,  for  the  mountain- 
climbers  of  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Heturning,  however,  to  the  subject  of  Kanchenjunga,  it  is  one 
thing  to  admire  a  mountain,  and  another  thing  to  go  round  it,  as  did 
Messrs.  Freshfield,  Garwood,  and  the  Sellas,  during  the  early  Autumn 
of  1899.  Mr.  Freshfield  is  a  mountaineer  and  traveller  of  great 
experience,  and  he  states  emphatically  his  conviction  that  nowhere 
else  on  the  earth's  surface  can  there  be  found,  within  so  small 
a  radius,  a  combination  of  tropical  luxuriance,  sylvan  beauty,  and 
mountain  sublimity  equal  to  that  which  meets  the  traveller's  eyes 
among  the  valleys  and  highlands  of  Sikhim  and  Eastern  Nepal. 
It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  such  a  country  should  have 
attracted  a  certain  amount  of  notice  from  previous  writers.  Of 
these  he  principally  mentions  two,  viz.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  and 
Major  Waddell,  both  of  whom  have  contributed  largely,  with  pen 
and  pencil,  to  the  description  of  this  wonderful  region.  There  is 
probably  no  one  interested  in  '  earth -science '  who  has  not  at  some 
time  of  his  life  read  with  delight  **  Hooker's  Himalayan  Journals," 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  good  reason 
has  the  author  of  the  present  work  thought  fit  to  dedicate  it  to 
"  The  pioneer  of  mountain  travel  in  the  eastern  Himalayas,"  whose 
graphic  pages  and  characteristic  illustrations  are  by  no  mean» 
superseded  even  at  the  present  day,  whilst  in  the  comparative 
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ftcility  with  which  he  ooahl  at  that  time  travel  in  eastern  Nepal 
he  eujojed  advantages  dented  to  more  reoent  explorers. 

In  the  present  ease  photography  has  largely  contributed  to  the- 
value  of  "  Bound  Kanchenjunga/*  and  for  most  of  these  illustrations 
the  author  is  indebted  to  Signer  Yittorio  Sella,  who  had  previously 
proved  his  skill  as  a 'mountain  photographer  in  the  Alps,  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  in  Alaska.  Prints  of  the  original  photographs  have 
already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  some  of  the  illus- 
trations have  appeared  in  scientific  periodicals.  As  regards  maps, 
Mr.  Freshfield  complains  of  the  inadequate  delineation  of  the 
glaciers  of  Kanchenjunga.  **  Even  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,"  he  says, 
*'  had  not  approached  near  enough  to  it  to  explore  its  glaciers,  which 
had  consequently  never  been  described  by  any  competent  hand  ; 
while  many  of  them  had  never  been  visited  by  Englishmen.  la 
the  sheets  of  official  surveys  they  had  been  alternately  ignored 
and  caricatured.  There  was  no  map  in  existence  which  evea 
pretended  to  show  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  region  on  any 
system  recognized  in  modem  scientitic  surveys."  Consequently  we 
are  presented  with  what  Mr.  Freshfield  considers  a  glacier- map  of 
Sikhim  should  be,  and  in  the  oouHtruction  of  this  he  has  mainly 
been  indebted  to  his  companion  Professor  Garwood.  This  map  ia 
a  well-executed  piece  of  work,  and  we  duubt  not  that  it  attains  to 
a  fair  accuracy  of  detail  in  those  glacier-basins  which  the  travellers 
themselves  explored. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  glacier  region  of  the  Himalayas  has 
been  more  characteristically  delineated,  and  certainly  in  the  eastern 
Himalayas  nothing  approaching  the  execution  of  this  glacier-map 
of  Kanchenjunga  has  ever  been  attempted.  The  topography  of  this 
huge  mountain-knot,  the  ridge  and  valley  system,  tlie  crests  that 
are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  hollows  that  are  filled  with 
ever-moving  ice,  all  are  brought  out  in  a  way  which  should  rejoice 
the  chartographer.  Roughly  speaking,  Kanchenjunga  is  a  gigantic 
cross,  where  a  north  and  south  rid»^e  intersects  with  an  east  and 
west  ridge.  The  north  summit  of  Kanchenjunga,  28,150  feet,  results 
from  the  intersection  of  the  northern  arHe,  whose  buttress  may  he 
taken  as  the  Pyramid,  23,850  feet,  with  the  very  crooked  western 
Bf^te,  whose  buttress  is  the  wonderful  mountain  Jannu,  25,300  feet. 
The  southern  summit  of  Kanchenjunga,  27,280  feet,  distant  rather 
less  than  a  mile  from  its  neiglibour,  results  from  the  intersection 
of  the  southern  ar^te,  whose  buttress  is  Kabru,  24,115  feet,  with  the 
eastern  arHet  whose  buttress  may  be  taken  as  Siinvu,  22,300  feet ; 
or,  if  we  extend  the  point  a  little  further  to  the  eastward,  we  reach 
Siniolchum,  22,570  feet,  a  most  picturesque  mountain,  which  serves 
both  Waddell  and  Freshfield  for  a  frontispiece.  In  the  hollows 
between  these  aretes  we  have,  on  the  east,  the  gigantic  Zemu  glacier, 
on  the  north-west  the  Kanchenjunga  glacier,  on  the  south-west 
the  Yalung  glacier,  on  the  south-east  the  Talung  glacier, — all  four, 
not  to  speak  of  minor  ice-flows,  radiating  from  the  central  massif 
of  Kanchenjunga. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  party  to  round  the  mountain  was  by  way 
of  the  Zemu  glacier^  and  they  attained  an  elevatiou  lowdxd^  \Xi% 
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dipper  part  of  this  immense  mer  de  glace,  which  placed  them  face 
to  face  with  its  precipitous  eastern  cliffs.  At  that  time  it  would 
«eem  that  one  of  their  possible  objectives  was  to  cross  a  depression 
•in  the  northern  arSle,  known  as  the  Nepal  gap,  21,000  feet,  and  so 
-descend  on  the  western  or  Nepal  side.  All  these  hopes  were 
frustrated  by  an  unprecedented  snowstorm,  and  ultimately  they 
had  to  make  a  long  detour  north-eastwards  into  the  Lhonak  valley, 
where  the  lines  of  the  landscape  are  those  of  an  ice-protected  region. 
^*  The  gentle,  smooth  surfaces  of  the  lower  slopes  are  obviously 
-due  to  their  long  protection  by  snow  and  ice  from  the  destructive 
agencies  of  air  and  water,  and  the  rapid  alternations  of  frost  and 
heat  that  have  carved  out  the  loftier  ridges  and  deeper  valleys 
further  south.  It  is  a  land  of  moraines,  the  monumenta  of  departed 
-or  diminished  glaciers.  Their  vast  dykes  stretch  along  the  hill- 
aides  or  cross  the  valleys,  enclosing  flats  that  were  first  glacier-basins 
and  afterwards  lake-basins."  Further  on  he  says  of  the  Lhonak 
landscape  :  "  The  rock  surfaces  are  protected  by  a  coverlet  of  snow, 
formerly  permanent,  even  now  raised  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year.  The  action  of  water  is  consequently  insignificant.  The 
process  of  valley  formation  is  checked,  and  the  hillsides  are  scored 
by  no  deep  lateral  ravines."  This  is  a  valuable  lesson  in  rock 
erosion  which  geologists  may  gladly  accept  from  so  experienced 
a  mountaineer  as  Mr.  Freshfield. 

After  toilsome  journey ings  in  this  region  the  party  began  to 
approach  the  continuation  of  the  northern  ridge  or  arile  of  Kanchen- 
gunja,  taking  to  the  ice  once  more  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
gradually  working  their  way  upwards  until  they  attained  a  height 
-of  20,207  feet  on  the  Jonsong  La,  on  whose  further  side  they  had 
■their  first  peep  into  Nepal.  This  was  the  supreme  moment.  It 
was  doubtful  if  their  native  guide  had  ever  been  there  before,  whilst 
the  prospect  on  the  western  side  of  the  pass  had  all  the  appearance 
of  an  appalling  cul  de  sac,  whose  possible  outlet  was  completely 
concealed  by  the  sinuosities  of  its  containing  walls.  **  Lasciate 
ogni  speranza  voi,  che'ntrate"  might  well  have  been  the  feeling 
of  some  members  of  the  expedition,  but  the  stem  determination  of 
the  leader  prevailed,  and  down  they  all  went  into  the  abyss. 

They  were  presently  rewarded,  however,  by  a  view  of  the  north- 
western face  of  Eanchenjunga,  hitherto  unseen  by  European  eyes. 
"  From  this  point  of  view,"  the  author  says,  "  as  from  all  others,  except 
the  Guicha  La,  it  appears  as  a  colossal  screen ;  but  here,  in  place  of 
gigantic  rock  precipices,  it  shows  a  snowy  face."  Continuing  their 
descent,  they  obtained  evidence  that  the  gorge  they  were  traversing 
had  an  opening  into  the  lower  world,  and  they  ultimately  encamped 
at  an  angle  known  as  Pangperma,  where  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  glacier  which  descends  directly  from  Eanchen- 
junga and  joins  the  one  by  whose  course  they  had  come  down. 
From  this  point  was  obtained  the  famous  panoramic  photograph 
which  faces  p.  172,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
picture  of  the  Kanchenjunga  group  as  seen  from  the  north-west 
Continuing  down  the  gorge  of  the  Eangchen  river,  they  passed  from 
^he  U'Sbaped  valley  of  ice  erosion  into  the  V-shaped  valley  of  water 
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action,  and  finally  reached  the  inhabited  village  of  Ehunza,  where 
the  party  found  themselves  on  Hooker's  track  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Having  thun  far  stolen  a  maroh  on  the  Nepalese  authorities,  it  was 
advisable  to  return  into  Sikhim  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  wa» 
effected  by  way  of  the  Ghunjerraa  pass,  immortalized  by  Hooker 
in  bis  famous  view  of  Jannu,  and  finally  by  way  of  the  Rang  La, 
16,313  feet,  where  they  crossed  the  continuation  of  the  southern 
ridge  into  territory  under  British  protection.  From  Jongri  they 
reconnoitred  the  southern  approaches  of  Eanchenjunga. 

Profeesor  Garwood  contributes  an  appendix  on  the  geological 
stmotare  and  physical  features  of  Sikhim,  which  countiy,  be  says, 
consists  entirely  of  crystalline  rocks  for  the  most  part  of  a  unifornk 
and  commonplace  type.  But  to  the  physical  geographer  and 
petrologist  the  country  is  rich  in  suggestive  facts,  whilst  the 
theoretical  problems  raised  must  await  a  more  detailed  survey.  He 
does  full  justice  to  the  accuracy  of  Hooker's  original  observations, 
and  refers  to  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  Sherwill  and 
others  to  study  the  geology  of  the  region.  He  has  prepared  what 
he  calls  "  material  for  a  geological  map  of  Sikhim,"  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  good  unshaded  topographical  map  with  the  local  geological 
features  marked  in  red  ink. 

Limiting  our  remarks  to  the  western  side  of  the  deep  Teesta 
Yalley,  and  more  especially  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanchenjunga, 
we  note  the  prevailing  dips  to  be  about  east-north-east,  the  rocka 
denoted  being  mainly  varieties  of  gneiss  with  some  mica-schists  and 
quartzites.  Frequently  it  happens  that  the  higher  grounds  present 
the  smallest  degree  of  inclination.  Thus,  on  or  near  Jannu  dips  to 
the  eastward  of  5*^  and  10°  are  noted.  The  curious  rock-tower  on 
the  summit  of  Jannu,  judging  from  pictures,  has  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  horizontal  sedimentary  series,  but  since  the  actual  nature 
of  the  rock  is  probably  unknown  the  appearance  taken  for  dip  may 
l)e  deceptive.  Selecting  another  buttress  of  the  central  massif,  vi^. 
Kabru,  this  is  marked  as  augen-gneins  dipping  east-north-east  20°. 
The  mighty  precipices  north-east  of  Kanchenjunga  towards  the 
head  of  the  Zemu  glacier  are  marked  as  '*fine  gneiss,  intrusive 
sheets  of  white  granite  and  pegmatite,'*  dipping  5°  to  the  westward. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  high  dips,  approaching  the  vertical,  are 
noted  towards  the  termination  of  the  Zemu  glacier  in  rock  described 
as  ''gneiss  with  pegmatite."  This,  of  course,  is  in  a  comparatively 
low  position ;  we  likewise  notice  in  the  principal  valley  of  Lhonak 
dips  of  30°  to  the  southwards  in  quartzose  gneiss.  Again,  in  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  Kangit  river-system,  between  Darjiling  and 
Jongri,  are  shown  high  dips  in  all  directions,  though  not  seldom  to 
the  westwards,  in  mica-schists  and  gneiss.  In  these  crystalline 
rocks  the  observed  dip  is  more  or  less  an  unknown  quantity  ^ 
nevertheless,  in  the  sedimentary  beds  of  portions  of  the  north-west 
Himalayas  the  feature  of  high  dips  in  the  valleys  and  lower  dips  on 
the  hill-tops  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  petrology  of  Kanrhenjnnga  and  its  buttresRes  is  made  out 
partly  by  way   of  inference   from    boulders   in   the  moraines,  and 
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partly  from  observations  tn  utiii.  No  one,  we  presame,  has  hitherto 
closely  approached  the  actual  throne  of  the  monarch,  which  probably 
conRists  of  fine  white  or  grey  granite  in  a  setting  of  augen-gneiss, 
which  latter  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  rock  variety  throughout 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  mountain  mass.  Of  actual  granite 
the  indications  are  by  no  means  numerous.  During  the  descent 
of  the  Jonsong  glacier  the  party  had  good  opportunities  for  observing 
the  northern  precipices  of  Eanchenjunga.  '*  In  their  lower  portion, 
at  all  events,  they  appear  to  be  formed  of  massive  augen-gneias 
penetrated  by  pegmatites,  these  being  the  only  rocks  found  on  the 
moraines  of  the  Eanchenjunga  glacier.  Sometimes  the  gneiss  is 
finer  and  contains  hornblende,  but  this  mineral  is  absent  from  the 
Eanchenjunga  gneiss,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  hornblende-bearing 
variety  belongs  to  a  di£ferent  rock  into  which  the  augen-gneiss  is 
intruded.  This  gneiss  forms  the  cliffs  of  the  Eangbaohen  and 
Ehunza  valleys,  and  is  recorded  by  Hooker  as  occurring  also  further 
west  in  the  Yangma  valley  as  far  north  as  he  penetrated.  The  same 
rocks  again  appear  to  form  the  massive  walls  of  Jannu,  and  to 
stretch  south-east  to  Eabru  and  the  Guicha  La."  This  class  of  rock 
Professor  Garwood  regards  as  a  foliated  granite  intrusion.  Its 
composition  is  simple,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  porphyritic  eyes 
of  white  orthoclase  embedded  in  a  foliated  matrix  of  biotite,  quartz, 
and  plagioclase  felspar.  Crystals  of  tourmaline,  hornblende,  and 
garnet  are  invariably  absent  from  the  typical  augen  rock,  but  are 
plentiful  in  the  pegmatites  associated  with  it. 

There  remains  one  more  subject  for  consideration  with  reference 
to  the  geology  of  this  region,  viz.  the  absence  of  specifically  recog- 
nizable fossils,  although  there  are  evidences  of  altered  limestones 
in  connection  with  the  gneissio  masses.  Three  distinct  and  widely 
separated  localities  are  marked  on  the  geological  map  as  follows  : — 

(1)  In  the  far  north-east,  near  the  Donkhya  Pass  and  Cholamo 
Lake,  where  Hooker  observed  ''  fossil  limestone,  much  foliated  and 
faulted ;  blue  pisolitic  conglomerate ;  shale  and  iron  pyrites,  some 
crystalline  with  encrinites,  and  (?)  nummulites  too  altered  for 
determination."  This  is  at  an  elevation  of  over  18,000  feet  on  the 
borders  of  Thibet. 

(2)  Still  on  the  Thibetan  frontier,  near  the  Chortenima  La,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  18,650  feet,  and  only  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  track  to  the  Jonsong  Pass,  are  '*  altered  limestones  with  Crinoid 
stems ;  sandstone  altered  into  qnartzites,  and  tourmaline-calcite 
rocks."  One  might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  these  are  limestones 
of  Carboniferous  age  which  have  undergone  alteration  from  contact 
with  an  igneous  mass.  Supposing  them  to  be  Carboniferous  and 
not  Eocene  limestones,  their  presence  has  no  particular  bearing 
on  the  age  of  this  part  of  the  Himalayan  uplift,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  uplift  is  otherwise  than  Tertiary  in  date. 

(3)  On  the  western  slopes  of  Pandim  (22,020  feet)  we  find 
indicated  on  the  map  *'  metamorphio  sedimentary  rock,  with 
intrusive  pegmatites  and  hornblende  gneiss."  These  appearances 
had  already  been  described  by  Hooker  from  a  distauoe  as  looking 
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like  a  Miraiified  $eri€»  into  whieh  vetn$  of  igneous  rock  had  been 
injected — an  inference  muoh  to  the  oredit  of  his  powers  of  observance, 
the  more  so  since  the  feature  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
sabsequent  investigators.  The  rocks  of  this  series  show  great 
variety  in  hand  specimens,  but  two  types  predominate,  one  of  which 
18  of  considerable  mineralogical  interest.  Under  the  microscope 
this  green-bedded  rock  is  found  to  contain,  in  addition  to  garnet  and 
epidote,  a  considerable  quantity  of  scapolite  and  white  augite,  which 
Jatter  is  plentiful  together  with  numerous  crystals  of  sphene. 
"  The  abundance  of  scapolite  in  an  undoubtedly  altered  calcareous 
shale  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  rook."  Thus 
we  find  that  if  this  metamorphic  series  has  so  far  contributed  nothing 
erganic  which  might  throw  any  light  on  its  age  or  origin,  yet  as 
a  contact  rock  it  produces  a  greater  variety  of  minerals  than  the 
more  massive  gneisses  which  surround  it 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  Professor  Garwood  arrives  is, 
that  the  balk  of  the  gneiss,  and  particularly  the  augen-gneiss,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  igneous  rock,  and  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  the 
luetamorphism  of  the  sedimentary  series  directly  to  its  intrusion. 
The  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  sedimentary  series,  in  two  cases 
at  least,  being  of  Palseozoio  age,  and  he  suggests  that  the  gneiss  was 
intruded  as  a  huge  lacoolitic  mass  during  the  folding  which  accom- 
panied the  elevation  of  the  range.  Such  a  fan-like  fold  would  help 
to  account  for  the  inverted  dip  of  the  beds  towards  the  roots  of  the 
ehain,  a  feature  which  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  inward 
dip  of  the  foot-hills  in  parts  of  the  north-west  Himalayas. 

W.  H.  H. 

II. — Thb  Evolution  of  Eabth  Structure,   with   a   theory  of 

OBOMORPHIO  CHANGES.   By  T.  MsLLARD  ReADE,  F.G.S.,  Ctc. 

pp.  XV,  342,  with  forty  plates.  (London :  Longmans,  Green,  <feCo., 
1903.     Price  21«.  net.) 

fllHE  volume  before  us  may  be  taken  as  the  sum  and  substance 
L  of  the  author's  observations  and  conclusions  with  respect  to 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  the  changes  which  the  rocks  have 
undergone,  and  the  origin  of  the  movements  which  have  effected 
the  earth's  crust.  While  he  claims  that  '^  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  matter  is  original,  and  the  greater  part  quite  novel,'*  it  is 
understood  that  this  applies  to  work  that  has  extended  over  some- 
thing like  forty  years,  and  that  much  has  previously  been  printed 
in  Journals  and  Proceedings  of  Scientific  Societies,  in  his  essay 
on  "Chemical  Denudation  in  relation  to  Geological  Time"  (1879), 
and  in  his  volume  on  *'  The  Origin  of  Mountain  Ranges  considered 
experimentally,  structurally,  dynamically,  and  in  relation  to  their 
Geological  History "  (1886).  This  last  work  was  reviewed  by 
the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  1887 
(pp.  229-233). 

The  present  work  is  divided  into  three  '  books,'  of  which  the  first 
deals  with  georaorphic  changes.  The  subject  is  illustrated  by 
a  useful  diagram,  drawn  to  scale,  showing  half  the  sphere ;  with 
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(1)  its  interior  spheroid  or  nacIeuB,  "oonsidered  by  many  physicists 
to  be  mainly  iron,"  (2)  a  500-mile  zone  or  shell  of  igneous  magma, 
and  (3)  the  lithosphere,  30  miles  thick.  The  ten-mile  zone  of 
elevation  and  depression  is  shown  by  a  strong  line ;  within  it  ''  all 
the  denmlations,  depositions,  depressions,  and  elevations  of  the 
sarfaoe  of  oar  planet  take  place."  A  diagram  of  this  kind  is  always 
useful.  We  have  one  before  ns  now,  printed  in  1851,  by  James 
Nasmyth.  It  represents  an  aro  of  a  circle  64  feet  in  diameter  on 
which  are  indicated  the  relative  magnitude  of  several  mountains, 
the  deepest  mine,  and  the  probable  mean  elevation  of  dry  land. 
Nasmyth  rightly  remarked  that  "  In  contemplating  Geological 
Phenomena,  nothing  more  directly  aids  the  mind  in  arriving  at 
correct  conclusions  than  the  useful  practice  of  comparing  the 
magnitude  of  all  such  phenomena  to  that  of  the  Earth  itself." 

Mr.  Mellard  Reade  starts  with  the  recorded  instances  of  elevation 
and  depression,  making  special  though  brief  reference  to  those  of 
Pleistocene  and  later  times,  such  as  Eatsed  beaches.  Submerged 
forests,  and  'Drowned  valleys.'  These  in  some  cases  may  have 
been  contemporaneous;  the  4:0ft.  beach  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire, 
being  linked  with  a  10  ft.  beach  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  with 
a  depression  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  In  other  casea 
the  evidence  of  '  raised  beaches,'  which  indicate  a  former  submersion 
of  four  or  five  thousand  feet,  requires  confirmation. 

Admitting  movements  of  1,000  feet,  the  author  proceeds  to  show 
that  these  oscillations  of  level  cannot  be  due  mainly  to  the  shifting 
of  weight  by  denudation  and  sedimentation,  though  such  changea 
exert  influence  in  combination  with  other  agencies.  He  believes 
that  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and  water  have  been  fairly 
constant  throughout  the  ages,  and  that  regional  changes  of  level 
are  due  to  alterations  in  the  bulk  of  certain  portions  of  the  lithosphere 
without  movement  in  mass. 

The  researches  of  various  observers  on  the  diffusion  of  metals, 
the  differentiation  of  igneous  magmas,  the  effects  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  and  the  change  of  physical  properties  and  of  volume 
with  changed  conditions,  show  that  'Hhe  conception  of  the  earth 
simply  as  an  inert  mass  cooling  in  space  is  a  fallacious  one." 

In  his  **  Origin  of  Mountain  Ranges  "  the  author  maintained  that 
as  the  volcanic  pipes  from  which  lava  emissions  proceed  are  probably 
in  communication  with  the  subterranean  heated  matter,  there  would 
necessarily  be  some  mixture  of  material  differing  in  constitution  and 
thermal  condition.  Consequent  upon  internal  changes,  the  volumes 
and  specific  gravities  of  the  mineral  masses  of  the  lithosphere  would 
be  subject  to  increase  and  decrease  over  large  sections  of  the 
globe.  Increase  of  volume  by  expansion  would  lead  to  continental 
uplifts,  while  the  '  deeps  '  of  the  ocean  would  be  depressions  below 
the  true  spheroid,  due  to  the  superior  density  and  less  volume  of 
the  underlying  masses  of  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expansions  and  contractions  to  which 
mountain-building  is  due  '*are  mostly  lateral  and  intermittent, 
creating  creeps  of  the  lithosphere  and  surface  rocks,  ending  in  the 
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folding  and  permanent  ridging-op  and  oorrugationB  of  the  earth's 
sarfaoe."  These  movements,  it  is  held,  may  be  initiated  by  a  long 
coarse  of  sedimentation,  causing  a  sinking  of  the  sea- bed. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  author  points  out  that 
**  a  depression  of  the  ocean  bottom  will  draw  the  waters  from  the 
land  and  increase  the  land  areas,  while  a  rise  of  the  sea- bed  will 
oanse  a  transgression  of  the  oceanic  water  over  the  land."  Here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  1868  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott  observed  that 
*'  The  assumption  of  the  absolute  permanence  of  the  sea-level  (that 
its  level  has  permanently  maintained  the  same  radial  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth)  has  quietly  taken  the  position  almost  of 
a  postulate  in  geological  induction.  The  notion  is  inconsistent  with 
any  progressionist  doctrine,  essentially  so  with  Laplace's  theory." ' 
Mr.  Mellard  Reade,  however,  sees  no  evidence  of  enormous  con- 
traction of  the  earth's  radius,  although  he  observes  that  "  in  every 
known  instance  where  proof  is  possible,  the  continents  are  at  lower 
levels  now  with  respect  to  the  sea  than  they  were  on  some  former 
occasions  during  their  lengthened  history.*'  The  explanation  given 
in  these  cases  is  that  there  has  been  a  rise  of  portions  of  the  floor 
of  the  ocean  basins. 

After  referring  to  the  persistence  of  certain  lithologic  characters  in 
formations  over  wide  areas,  notably  among  the  Carboniferous,  Triassic, 
and  Oolitic  groups,  the  author  remarks  that  the  land  areas  grow 
by  accretion  from  existing  land,  the  rains  of  former  continents 
having  added  to  their  extent,  and  thereby  securing  the  continuity 
of  land  areas  throughout  geologic  time.  That  "  New  lands  are  the 
consequents  of  sedimentary  loading  and  recurrent  expansion"  is 
a  subject  he  dealt  with  in  his  '^  Origin  of  Mountain  Ranges." 

Turning  to  the  sub-oceanic  configuration,  the  author  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  a  plain,  *'  but 
a  diversified  surface  like  that  of  the  dry  land,  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  has  at  some  former  geological  age  been  carved  out  by 
sob-aerial  agencies."  These  diversified  contours  lie  beyond  the 
continental  shelves,  which  are  mainly  sedimentary. 

In  Book  ii  the  author  discusses  the  dynamics  of  mountain  structure 
and  experimental  geology,  a  subject  more  fully  treated  in  his  work 
on  the  "Origin  of  Mountain  Ranges."  Herein  he  brings  to  bear 
his  experience  as  an  architect  and  engineer,  and  the  practical 
experiments  he  has  made  combine  to  give  weight  to  his  conclusions. 
The  results  of  experiments  are  depicted  in  numerous  plates,  illus- 
trating compression,  shearing,  and  contortion  of  various  kinds. 
Hicroscopic  sections  of  rocks  are  also  given.  The  time  has  perhaps 
long  passed  when  anyone  would  sympathize  with  Ramsay,  who 
(in  1877),  while  A.  Oeikie  and  J.  Clifton  Ward  were  examining 
thin  slices  of  rock  under  the  microscope,  exclaimed,  '*  I  cannot  see 
of  what  use  these  slides  can  be  to  a  field-man.  I  don't  believe  in 
looking  at  a  mountain  with  a  microscope."  ^ 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  37. 

»  **  Memoir  of  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay,"  by  Sir  A.  Geikie,  1895,  p.  343. 
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The  author  rightly  seeks  help  from  all  qoarters,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  deliherations  he  maintains  that  if  a  belt  of  rocks  of  varied 
character  and  some  miles  in  thickness  be  subjected  to  fluctuating 
increases  in  temperature,  then  both  vertical  and  horizontal  expansion 
will  ensue;  but  the  principal  forces  will  act  horizontally.  He 
points  out  the  stresses  and  strains,  the  shearing,  the  faults  and 
foldings,  and  the  torsion-struoture  that  would  be  produced  by 
complex  movements;  and  he  observes  that  slaty  cleavage  is  always 
accompanied  by  mineral  changes  in  the  body  of  the  rock,  which  give 
the  foliaceous  character  and  supply  the  necessary  cement  to  bind  the 
overlapping  constituent  grains. 

His  experimental  investigations  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  forces 
affecting  the  earth's  crust  have  been  gradually  applied,  *'  that 
mountain  ranges  are  built  up  by  gradual  and  successive  creeps, 
and  that  a  sudden  release  of  pent-up  forces  takes  place  on  a  scale  not 
larger  than  what  is  experienced  in  a  great  earthquake." 

Book  iii  comprises  Reprints,  Speculations,  and  Closing  Remarks. 
Here  the  author  refers  to  the  supposed  permanence  of  oceans  and 
continents.  While  the  very  slowness  of  the  processes  has  given 
practical  permanency  to  the  main  features,  yet  "The  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  movements  and  interchanges  of  such  magnitude 
have  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  the  oceans  and  land  masses 
daring  geologic  time  that  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  them 
'  permanent '  .  .  .  .  the  changes  are  essentially  forms  of 
development,  the  permanence  is  that  of  land  connection." 

The  volume  is  not  one  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  eminently 
readable  or  popular,  nor  on  the  whole  is  the  subject-matter  well 
arranged ;  but  it  comprises  a  mass  of  valuable  data  and  of  con- 
clusions based  upon  observation  and  experiment  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  service  to  every  student  of  '  Geomorphology  *  and  to  aid 
materially  in  the  elucidation  of  the  subject. 


III. — Recent  Reseabohbs  on  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  Rooks. 

1. — On  the  distribution  of  fossil  Fish-remains  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  the  Edinburgh  district  By  Ramsat  H.  Traquair,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  vol.  xl,  pt.  3,  pp.  687-707, 
with  two  plates  (tables  of  strata). 

2. — The  Canonbie  Coalfield:  its  geological  structure  and  relations 
to  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  north  of  England  and  central 
Scotland.  By  B.  N.  Peach,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  Hobne,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.     Ibid.,  pt.  4,  pp.  835-877,  with  four  plates. 

rPHE  appointment  in  1895  of  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
X  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  dividing  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Britain  into  lite-zones,  and  the  special  researches  of 
Dr.  Wheelton  Hind  on  the  mollusca,  of  Dr.  Traquair  on  the  fishes, 
and  of  Mr.  Eidslon  and  Mr.  Newell  Arber  on  the  plants,  have 
aroused  exceptional  interest  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  and  in  the  correlation  of  these  divisions  in  dififerent  areas. 
A  great  deal  has  been  learned,  and  while  the  two  papers  before  us 
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form  Bobstantial  contributions  to  onr  knowledge,  "  there  is  abundance 
of  room/'  as  Dr.  Traquair  observes,  for  further  investigation. 

In  dealing  with  the  Carboniferous  fish-remains  of  the  Edinburgh 
district.  Dr.  Traquair  remarks  on  the  general  similarity  in  the 
lithological  characters  and  in  the  fades  of  the  organic  remains  of 
the  Scottish  strata,  which  in  mass  are  of  estuariue  origin.  Elsewhere 
in  Britain  the  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  are  also  mainly  of 
'estaarine'  or  Magoon '  formation,  but  the  Lower,  except  in  the 
extreme  north  of  England,  are  almost  as  exclusively  marine  in  their 
origin;  and  in  this  grouping  Dr.  Traquair  takes  the  Millstone  Qrit  as 
the  base  of  the  Upper  division.  His  researches,  which  have  extended 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  show  that  in  the  Edinburgh  district 
different  assemblages  of  estuarine  fishes  characterize  the  two  Car- 
boniferous divisions.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the 
npeoies  from  the  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  "  can  safely  be  identified 
as  occurring  in  the  rocks  below ;  we  have  evidently  got  into  quite 
a  new  ichthyological  stage." 

Further,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  fish-remains  found  in  the 
Hniestones  of  open-sea  origin  differ  from  those  occurring  in  the 
estuarine  beds,  and  belong  to  the  marine  fish-fauna  characteristic 
of  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  England  and  Ireland.  Rarely  is 
there  any  commingling  of  these  types  of  fishes.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  marine  species  is  greater  and  of  estuarine  species 
less  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire, 
than  in  the  rocks  of  the  Lothiaus  and  Fifeshire. 

Turning  to  the  evidence  obtained  in  other  areas,  Dr.  Traquair 
points  out  that,  whether  in  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  or  North 
Staffordshire,  nearly  all  the  common  Upper  Carboniferous  estuarine 
fishes  have  a  wide  range  in  the  Coal-measures,  so  that  ''  it  is 
not  possible  to  divide  these  strata  into  ichthyological  life* zones.'* 
Elsewhere  altfo  he  finds  a  great  difference  between  the  species  which 
occur  below  and  above  the  Millstone  Grit.  *•  Only  two  species  can 
with  certainty  be  named  as  common  to  the  two  divisions,  namely, 
Oallapristodus  pectinatus  and  Acrolepis  Hopkinsi.** 

In  the  Scottish  Millstone  Grit  no  determinable  fish-remains  have 
i)een  found,  but  among  the  fishes  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Wellburn 
from  this  division  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  there  are  both 
Ix)wer  Carboniferous  marine  species  and  Upper  Carboniferous 
estuarine  species.  The  occurrence  of  the  latter  in  the  Millstone 
Grit  coincides  with  the  evidence  of  the  plants,  which  according  to 
Mr.  Kidston  "  are  entirely  Upper  Carboniferous  in  aspect.'* 
Dr.  Traquair  is  thus  led  to  ask,  '*  Did  the  marine  fish-fauna  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch  change  less  rapidly  than  that  of  the  estuaries 
and  lagoons?*' 

'Vhe  fact,  however,  remains  that  a  great  and  wide-spread  change 
took  place  in  the  fish- fauna  at  about  the  time  of  the  Millstone  Grit. 

Dr.  Traquair  directs  attention  to  a  peculiar  fish- fauna  in  the 
estuarine  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  of  Eskdale.  At  Glencartholm, 
near  Langholm,  more  than  thirty  species  of  fishes  have  been  obtained, 
and  of  these  only  one,  Tristychius  minory  is  found   in    the  Lower 
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Carboniferoug  beds  of  Central  Scotland.  On  this  interesting  pointy 
which  Dr.  Traquair  leaves  unexplained,  we  turn  to  the  later  paper 
by  Dr.  Peach  and  Dr.  Home.  These  authors  deal  with  the 
structure  of  the  Canonbie  Coalfield,  which  occupies  a  small  tract 
between  the  Liddel  Water  and  the  river  Esk  in  the  south-easter^ 
part  of  Dumfries-shire.  They  describe  the  Glencartholm  shales  as 
occurring  in  a  volcanic  group,  above  the  Fell  Sandstones,  and 
probably  below  the  horizon  of  the  Scremerston  coals  of  the  eastern 
border  counties.  The  shales  form  a  rich  palseontological  zone,  whicb 
was  discovered  by  Mr,  A.  Macconochie,  and  found  to  contain  a  large 
number  of  new  genera  and  species,  including  plants,  brachiopods, 
lamellibranchs,  cephalopods,  scorpions,  eurypterids,  ostracods  and 
other  Crustacea,  as  well  as  fishes.  The  zone  has  not  elsewhere^ 
been  detected,  but  some  of  the  many  species  have  been  found  in  the 
Galciferous  Sandstone  group  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Peacb 
is  confident  that  other  species  will  likewise  be  found  away  from 
the  Canonbie  district 

In  their  description  of  this  district  the  authors  begin  with  the- 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  has  yielded  scales  of  Moloptychius ;  and 
they  then  give  details  of  the  strata  and  fossils  of  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Carboniferous,  the  Millstone  Grit  being  taken  as  the  base 
of  the  Upper  division.  Workable  coals  occur  at  various  horizons 
above  the  Glencartholm  beds ;  and  some  estimates  are  given  of 
the  coal-supply  in  concealed  portions  of  the  area.  The  work  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  coloured  geological  map  and  sections,  and  it  containa 
an  exhaustive  account  of  what  is  known  of  the  area  from  a  scientific 
and  practical  point  of  view. 

IV.  —  The  Position  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  the 
Geolooioal  Suoobssion.  By  A.  G.  M.  Thomson,  F.G.S.  8vo  ; 
pp.  vi,  224.     (Dundee :  John  Leng  &  Co.,  1903.) 

THIS  book  is  divided  into  five  sections,  but  otherwise  it  has  no 
headings,  no  illustrations,  no  details  of  sections,  not  even  an 
index.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  suggest  **  certain  hypotheses^ 
well  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence,"  and  he  proceeds  to 
state  that  ''  These  hypotheses,  in  the  first  place,  are  intended  to 
shew  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was 
produced  may  not  have  been  of  the  character  of  inland  lakes  without 
free  connection  with  the  sea ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
conditions  which  produced  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  may  not  have 
begun  only  after  the  close  of  the  conditions  which  produced  the 
youngest  of  the  Silurian  beds,  nor  have  terminated  before  the  date 
of  deposition  of  the  oldest  of  the  Carboniferous  beds." 

The  entire  work  appears  to  us  to  be  a  case  of  much  ado  about 
nothing.  There  is  not  a  single  reference  to  any  other  published 
view,  otherwise  the  author  might  have  spared  himself  the  long  and 
laboured  arguments  to  support  hypotheses  with  which  perhaps 
a  good  many  geologists  would  be  inclined  to  agree.  He  might  at 
any  rate  have  fortified  himself  with  reference  to  Hypothesis  No.  1 
hjr  quoting  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds,  "  Records  of  the  Rocks,"  1872, 
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p.  215,  and  ProfesBor  Hul],  Qaart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soa,  xxxviii,  205. 
With  regard  to  his  second  Hypothesis,  the  passage  between  Silurian 
and  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  between  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carbon- 
iferous has  been  pointed  oat  by  numerous  geologists,  although  the 
evidence  of  passage  between  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  in 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
fooent  work  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  author  dwells  a  good  deal  on  ''the  suddenness  with  which 
vertebrate  life,  in  well-developed  types,  appears  within  the  British 
«rea  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Silurian  system,"  and  in  order  to 
make  clear  his  phraseology  he  adopts  '*  the  rather  awkward  specific 
terms  of,  respectively,  *  Prevertebrate  Silurian/  'Vertebrate  Silurian,' 
' Prevertebrate  Old  Red,'  and  'Vertebrate  Old  Red,'  as  also  the 
generic  terms  '  Prevertebrate  Palseozoio '  and  '  Vertebrate  PalsBO- 
zotc' "  He  recognizes  that  certain  '' '  Prevertebrate  Old  Red ' 
fresh- water,  or,  at  least,  brackish- water  estuarine  areas,  were  devoid 
of  aniraal  life,"  but  maintains  that  some  of  these  basal  beds  *'  were 
being  formed  when  'Prevertebrate  Silurian'  sediments  were  being 
laid  down  beyond  the  limits  of  the  estuaries,  and  therefore  under 
marine  conditions."  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  fail  to  find  the 
precise  evidence  which  would  make  the  author's  contentions  of 
value,  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  recommend  the  work  as 
likely  to  prove  either  attractive  to  our  readers  or  of  serious  help  to 
students.  We  can,  in  fact,  only  wonder  why  such  a  work  has  been 
published. 

V.  —  Geological  Ramblbs  in  East  Yorkshire.  By  Thomas 
Sheppard,  F.G.S.,  Curator  of  the  Municipal  Museum,  Hull, 
dvo;  pp.  xi,  235,  with  geological  map  and  many  illustrations. 
(London:  A.  Brown  &  Sons  [1903].) 

rpHERE  are  few  districts  that  can  offer  so  many  attractions  to 
X  the  geologist  and  to  the  collector  of  fossils  as  that  described  in 
this  volume.  From  Spurn  Head  to  Redcar,  a  good  deal  beyond  the 
"iimits  of  the  geological  map  of  the  East  Riding  which  accompanies 
this  work,  the  author  takes  us  in  a  series  of  rambles ;  and  under  his 
guidance  we  see  and  learn  much  about  the  Recent  and  Pleistocene 
ileposits,  the  White  and  Red  Chalk,  the  Speeton  Clay,  the  many 
divisions  of  the  Oolites,  and  the  Lias  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Whitby, 
aud  Redcar.  The  information  is  imparted  in  a  pleasant  style,  and 
is  thoroughly  *  up  to  date,'  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  work  of  the 
^ologists  of  old,  to  William  Smith,  Young  and  Bird,  John  Phillips 
and  Leckenby  (though  we  miss  a  reference  to  Martin  Simpson),  as 
well  as  to  that  of  Judd,  Tate  and  Blake,  Hudleston,  Fox-Strangways, 
Reid,  Lamplugh,  Kendall,  Stather,  and  others.  The  autlior  himself, 
loo,  has  laboured  with  much  enthusiasm  on  the  geology  of  the  newer 
dt'pi^sits,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  his  book  as  a  handy  and 
reliable  guide  to  this  interesting  region.  The  work  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  mostly  from  photographs.  There  is  a  good  index,  but 
<>utiously  enough  uo  date  is  affixed  to  the  volume. 
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I. — Gbologioal  Sooibtt  of  London. 

L  — December  2nd,  1903.— Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  D.S( 
Sec.  R.  S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  cod 
munications  were  read : — 

1.  ''Notes  on  the  Garnet-bearing  and  Associated  Rocks  of  tl 
Borrowdale  Volcanic  Series."  By  the  late  Edward  Eaton  Walke 
Esq.,  B.  A.,  B.Sc.  (Communicated  by  J.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.R.^ 
F.G.S.) 

The  first  portion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  varioi 
intrusive  rocks.  A  detailed  description  of  sills  and  dykes  of  game 
bearing  rocks  in  the  Langstrath  Valley  is  given  ;  and  similar  rod 
are  described  occurring  as  dykes  and  sills  around  the  Eskdale  graui 
and  the  Buttermere  granophyre,  and  also  in  the  Armboth-Helvellil 
area.  These  rocks  vary  in  degree  of  acidity.  They  consist  of  diHba^ 
porphyrite,  and  granophyre.  Evidence  of  their  characters  beii 
dependent  upon  dififerentiation  accompanied  by  some  absorption 
offered.  They  appear  to  be  related  to  the  Eskdale  and  Butterme 
masses  of  intrusive  rocks. 

The  volcanic  rocks  are  next  considered.  Garnets  are  found  in  tl 
Falcon  Crag  Group,  in  a  group  of  rocks  below  the  great  bandt 
ashes  and  breccias  of  the  Scawfell  Group,  and  in  the  rocks  of  tl 
Scawfell  Group  itself;  but  do  not  seem  to  occur,  except  as  the  resii 
of  contact-metamorphism,  in  the  Eycott  Group.  The  most  interestii 
garnetiferous  volcanic  rocks  are  those  which  occur  below  the  Scawfe 
ashes  and  breccias.  These  rocks  often  have  a  streaky  structu 
which  exhibits  four  distinct  types  :  resulting  from  (a)  infiltiati< 
along  planes  of  weakness,  (6)  lamination  of  ash,  (c)  flow  of  igneo 
material,  and  (d)  dynamic  action  on  included  fragments.  The  roc 
are  not  intrusive,  but  consist  of  lavas  and  ashes,  often  exhibitii 
alternating  bands  of  rhyolite  and  andesite. 

The  banded  ashes  of  the  Scawfell  Group  also  contain  garnets. 

In  the  Haweswater  district  there  is  an  intercalation  of  rocks  of  t! 
Eycott  type  with  rocks  possessing  the  'streaky'  structure.  Tl 
intercalation  appears  to  be  original,  and  not  the  result  of  subseque 
eartli-movemeuts. 

The  garnets  are  of  the  almandine  type.  They  often  have  a  rii 
of  felspar  around  them,  which,  when  the  intrusive  rocks  are  studic 
suggests  that  the  mineral  is  original ;  but  similar  rings  occur  aroui 
garnets  in  the  ashes,  showing  that  the  felspars  may  be  formed 
solid  rock.  In  certain  ashes  of  the  Haweswater  district,  the  existen 
of  cavities  in  the  garnets  suggests  a  metamorphic  origin  for  t 
mineral,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  metamorphism  li 
been  produced. 

The  paper  closes  with  a  description  of  certain  undoubted  mei 
morphic  changes. 
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2.  "A  Contribution  to  the  Glaoial  Geology  of  Tasmania."  By 
Profeasor  J.  Walter  Gregory,  D.Sa,  P.RS.,  F.G.S. 

On  reading  the  literature  on  the  glaoiation  of  Tasmania,  the  author 
came  to  the  oonolusion  that,  except  for  suoh  traces  of  high-level 
glacial  action  as  those  of  Mount  Sedgwick  recorded  by  E.  J.  Dunn 
and  T.  B.  Moore,  and  those  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Ida  recorded 
by  Officer,  Balfour,  and  Hogg,  the  evidence  consisted  of  material 
that  was  either  not  of  glacial  origin  or  was  due  to  glacial  action  at 
some  upper  Paleeozoic  date.  After  giving  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
previous  contributions  to  this  subject,  the  author  describes  the 
evidence  obtained  by  himself  personally  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  island.  The  town  of  Gormanston  stands  on  a  glacial  moraine  of 
recent  geological  age,  formed  later  than  the  excavation  of  the  Linda 
Valley,  and  occurring  as  a  bank  projecting  from  the  southern  side  of 
the  valley  and  nearly  damming  it  across.  The  moraine  is  composed 
of  typical  Boulder-clay,  and  behind  it  are  bedded  clays  which 
probably  accumulated  in  a  glacier-lake  above  the  moraine-dam.  An 
erratic  of  fossiliferous  limestone,  4^  by  8^  by  2\  feet,  scratched  all 
over  and  partly  polished,  is  mentioned,  while  the  North  Lyell 
Railway  has  cut  through  an  enormous  boulder  of  black  Carboniferous 
Limestone  at  least  16  feet  in  length.  The  northern  face  of  Mount 
Owen  appears  to  be  ice-worn  to  the  height  of  about  1900  feet,  while 
the  basis  of  the  glacial  deposits  is  not  more  than  TOO  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  general  evidence  suggests  that  the  Eldon  Bange  and  the 
Central  Plateau  formed  the  gathering-ground  of  the  ice  which  flowed 
westward  and  south-westward.  A  map  is  given  to  show  the  range 
of  Pleistocene  glaciation  so  far  as  it  has  been  recorded,  and  also  to 
indicate  localities  at  the  glacial  deposition  which  probably  dates  from 
the  Carboniferous  Period.  The  lowest  level  at  which  evidence  of 
Pleistocene  glaciation  has  been  found  is  400  feet  on  the  Pieman 
Hiver.  This  latest  glaciation  is  later  than  the  formation  of  the 
peneplain  of  North- Western  Tasmania,  and  occurred  after  the 
dissection  of  this  peneplain  had  begun.  Many  of  the  deposits  are 
little  more  altered  than  those  of  Northern  England,  despite  the 
heavy  rainfall;  and  the  aspect  of  some  of  the  rock-scoriug  is  very 
recent.  

II.— December  16th,  1903.— Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc, 
Sec.  K.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  com- 
munications were  read  : — 

1.  **  The  Igneous  Rocks  associated  with  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone of  the  Bristol  District."  By  Professor  Conwy  Lloyd  Morgan, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Professor  Sidney  Hugh  Reynolds,  M.A., 
F.G.S. 

Evidence  for  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  the  igneous  rocks  is 
given  for  the  following  localities: — Middle  Hope,  or  Woodspring ; 
Spring  Cove,  near  Weston-super-Mare  ;  above  Kew  Stoke,  Milton 
Hill;  Uphill;  Goblin  Combe;  and  near  Cadbury  Camp.  At 
Middle  Hope  the  ejectamenta  thin  to  the  east,  and  lava  is  only 
found  to  the  west ;  at  Spring  Cove  small  lapilli  were  found  in  the 
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lim«6toii6  8  feet  aboTe  the  basalt.  At  Croblin  Combe  there  is  the 
most  obaracteristic  and  oonvincing  section  of  ashy  beds  in  the 
district :  the  lenticolar  bands  of  ooarse  greenish  tuff,  the  limestone 
intercalations,  the  close  admixture  of  lapilli,  limestone  fragments, 
and  oolitic  grains  are  stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of  submarine 
Tolcanio  action;  lava  closely  underlies  these  breccias  and  tuffs. 
There  is  evidence  of  only  one  volcanic  episode,  which  occurred  in 
all  cases  after  the  Zaphreuti9'}a&^%  had  been  laid  down,  and  before 
the  strata  characterized  by  ChoueUM  and  Streptorhynchut  were 
deposited.  (A  table  of  certain  broadly-marked  horizons  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  by  Mr.  A.  Vanghan,  F.G.S.,  is  given  for 
reference.)  The  lavas  are  olivine-dolerites  or  basalts  ;  with  pheno- 
crysts  of  olivine  or  angite.  They  are  frequently  amygdaloidal, 
sometimes  variolitic;  and  in  the  variolites  highly  altered  felspar- 
phenocrysts  occur.  The  rocks  vary  in  grain,  the  coarsest  being 
those  from  Uphill  and  near  Cadbury  Camp,  of  the  contemporaneous 
character  of  which  there  is  no  direct  evidence.  The  tuffs  are  all 
highly  calcareous,  and  most  of  them  are  best  described  as  *'  ashy 
limestones."  The  bulk  of  the  lapilli  varies  from  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  rock  to  about  one- third,  and  their  composition  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  the  district.  Quartz-grains 
are  abundant  in  the  Goblin  Combe  rocks,  and  these  rocks  are 
frequently  oolitic. 

2.  "The  BhsBtic  Beds  of  England."     By  A.  Reudle  Short,  Esq., 
M.B.,  B.So.     (Communicated  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  F.G.S.) 

The  paper  opens  with  a  description  of  four  new  exposures  of  these 
rocks :  one  at  Redland  rests  upon  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  is 
interesting  because  the  '  Bone-bed '  is  very  ill-developed  on  receding 
from  the  old  shore ;  a  second  is  at  Stoke  Gifford,  with  a  continuous, 
well -developed  landscape  marble,  the  Insect  Bed,  and  no  bone-bed  ; 
a  third  at  Cotham  Road  (Bristol)  yields  baryta,  celestiue,  and 
Naiadita  at  special  horizons  containing  no  other  fossils  ;  and  the 
fourth,  at  Aust,  has  given  measurements  of  the  uppermost  13  feet, 
which  are  inaccessible  from  below.  Next  an  account  is  given  of  the 
constituent  beds,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  of  deposition. 
The  Bone-bed  is  of  wide  distribution  ;  it  frequently  occurs  in  pockets 
on  a  flat  surface,  or  spread  out  over  that  surface ;  it  contains  frag- 
ments of  rolled  marl,  rounded  pebbles  of  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
and  pebbles  of  quartzite  and  well-rounded  quartz.  The  author 
concludes  that  it  was  formed  during  a  stormy  period,  alter  the  sea 
had  made  its  first  irruption  into  the  dried-up  or  silted-up  level 
surface  of  the  Eeuper  Lake.  The  Naiadita-heds  appear  to  have 
been  formed  in  very  shallow,  and  perhaps  only  slightly  saline,  water, 
and  the  calcareous  matter  associated  with  them  may  have  been  mud 
washed  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Only  after  the  White 
Lias  period  did  the  water  finally  become  moderately  deep.  The 
area  of  deposit  appears  to  have  been  a  gigantic  shallow  lagoon 
connected  with  the  open  sea  to  the  south,  and  the  fauna  was  derived 
from  the  direction  of  Germany.  A  short  account  is  given  of  some 
of  the  Continental  Rhadtic  formations,  followed  by  a  list  of  Rheetio 
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fonils  recorded  in  England,  with  the  range  of  each.  A  consideration 
-of  this  list  enables  tlie  author  to  suggest  that  the  lower  limit  of  the 
formation  should  be  drawn  at  the  first  evidence  of  Rhastic  life  after 
the  deposition  of  the  gypsiferous  and  red  or  green  marls,  which  (at 
any  rate  in  their  lower  part)  are  certainly  of  Keuper  age.  The  upper 
iimit  may,  for  convenience,  be  drawn  at  an  indefinite  level  where 
Modiola  minima  and  Pleuromya  crowcombeiana  become  very  rare,  and 
the  ammonitic  and  Liassic  fauna  begins.  Further  discussion  of  the 
lithotogical,  physical,  and  palsaontologioal  evidence  leads  the  author 
to  recognize  that  the  affinities  of  the  Khastic,  thus  defined,  are  rather 
with  the  Jurassic  rocks  than  with  the  Trias.  The  following  zones 
are  suggested,  in  descending  order  : — 

Zone  of  Pleuromya  eroweombeiana  =  White  Lias. 

M&notis  deetiMota  a  Cotham  Marble  and  just  above. 
Ettheria  miuuta  var.  Brodieana,  and  Naiadita. 
Fet^en  valonieniit. 

Aviatla  contarta  «  Black  Shales  and  a  limestone  bed. 
„      Bone-bed. 

These  zones  seem  to  be  fairly  constant  throughout  England,  and 

harmonize  well  with  those  of  Germany,  although  they  cannot  be 

-expected   to   fit   in    with   the  oceanic   type  of  the   Alps   and   the 

Mediterranean.     Further  consideration  shows  that  the  fossils  give 

evidence  of  migration,  but  very  little  of  evolution.    The  paper  closes 

with  the  description  of  a  new  species  of  Anomia  and  a  bibliography. 


>> 
»» 
»> 
»» 


ATMOSPHERIC  EROSION  IN  CORSICA. 

Sm, — The  remarkable  mode  of  erosion  described  by  Mr.  Tuckett 
io  the  Geological  Magazink  for  this  month  is  not  uncommonly  met 
with  in  the  drier  regions  of  the  globe,  and  excellent  examples  are 
described  and  figured  by  Walther  in  his  "  Die  Denudation  in  der 
Wuste"  (Abh.  k.  sachs.  Ges.  Wiss.,  Math.-Phys.  Classe,  1891)  and 
*'Da8  Gesetz  der  VViistenbildung "  (Berlin,  1900).  Fig.  7  in  the 
latter  work  presents  a  particularly  close  resemblance  to  the  Tete  de 
Chien.  It  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  near  the  Indian 
desert. 

Walther  attributes  the  peculiar  mode  of  erosion  in  these  regions 
to  the  relative  persistence  of  dew  and  other  moisture  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  boulder  or  cliff,  and  its  rapid  evaporation  on  the  sunny 
side.  The  shaded  side  consequently  weathers  much  more  quickly 
than  the  other,  and  the  weathered  material  is  removed  by  the  wind. 

In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  the  cavities  formed  are  generally, 
though  not  always,  on  the  northern  or  western  side  of  the  rock ;  but 
from  the  shadows  shown  in  Mr.  Tuckett's  beautiful  photograph  of 
the  Tete  de  Chien,  I  infer  that  in  this  case  the  cavity  does  not  face 
the  north. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  Corsican  examples 

aupport  Professor  Walther*s  view.  Philip  Lake. 

13,  Tajul  Street,  Cambridge. 
January  IdM,  1904. 
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PROFESSOR    KARL    ALFRED    VON    ZITTEL. 

BoBX  Sbptbmber  25,  1889.  Dibd  Jaxuart  5,  1904. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  geological 
and  palceontologioal  science  through  the  lamentable  death  of 
Professor  K.  A.  von  Zittel,  of  Munich,  who  for  many  years  has 
occupied  so  eminent  a  position  as  a  writer  and  teacher  in  these 
subjects,  and  has  been  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  of 
all  exponents  in  the  domain  of  palseontolofi^y.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  splendid  work  of  von  Zittel,  the  sudden  termi- 
nation of  his  brilliant  career  will  come  as  a  shock  ;  among  all  who 
had  personal  dealings  with  the  man  himself,  more  especially  the 
fortunate  ones  who,  in  the  capacity  of  pupils,  were  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  daily  intercourse  with  a  teacher  so  inspiring 
and  BO  lovable,  there  will  not  be  one  who  does  not  experience 
poignant  regret  and  a  genuine  sense  of  personal  bei'eavement. 

To  the  Professor's  rare  personal  qualities  and  the  unfailingly 
cordial  and  courteous  attitude  he  displayed  towards  colleagues  and 
students,  must  in  no  small  measure  be  attributed  the  great  success 
achieved  by  the  Munich  school  of  palatontology  during  the  long 
period  of  von  Zittel's  tenure  of  the  chair.  By  his  zeal  and 
thoroughness  in  handling  the  subject  to  which  he  patiently  and 
strenuously  devoted  so  great  a  part  of  his  energies,  he  directly 
accomplished  much  for  science,  but  also  afforded  an  example  which 
must  clearly  have  borne  valuable  fruits,  especially  when  we  note 
that  his  teaching  was  a  reflection  of  his  own  admirable  method. 
An  exceptionally  lucid  and  eloquent  lecturer,  Professor  von  Zittel 
regarded  palseoutology  priDiarily  in  its  correct  aspect  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  biology,  JLnd  his  influence  was  in  no  slight  degree 
responsible  for  the  important  status  which  his  special  subject  has 
attained  among  the  sciences  4^  Germany,  a  position  which  even 
yet  seems  to  be  most  reluctantly  accorded  to  it  in  this  country. 
A  striking  feature  of  the  late  Professor's  discourses  on  palaaozoology 
consisted  in  the  remarkably  even  treatment  which  he  devoted  to 
all  parts  of  the  subject;  he  seemed  to  possess  an  equally  extensive 
knowledge  when  dealing  in  turn  with  each  class  of  animals,  while 
throughout  his  lengthy  course  of  lectures  his  deliverances  were 
frequently  brightened  by  an  inspiring  enthusiasm. 

Scrupulous  thoroughness,  accurate  observation,  and  cautious 
interpretation  were  the  principles  upon  which  Professor  von  Zittel 
most  strongly  insisted ;  and  if  he  hesitated  to  express  himself 
concerning  the  philosophic  and  speculative  aspects  of  his  subject, 
and,  in  his  published  writings,  maintained  in  regard  to  these 
a  somewhat  conservative  attitude,  we  may  perceive  in  this  reticence 
evidence  of  that  cautious  and  judicial  spirit  which  has  ensured 
Bounclness  and  lasting  value  in  his  own  work  and  in  that  of  many 
of  his  disciples.  In  an  excellent  article  recently  contributed  to  the 
oolumna  of  Nature,   to  which   the  present  writer  is  indebted  for 
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some   of  the  following  biograplnoal  details,  a  paRsage  is  quoted 
from  an  address  delivered  by  Professor  von  Zittel  before  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Geologists  in  1894,  illustrating  his   attitude 
toinrards  certain   modern   tendencies   in   the  treatment  of  biology. 
In   this  be  says:  "The  domination  of  the  Linnaoan  and  Cuvierian 
principles   threatened   systematic  biology  with  soulless  paralysis  i. 
the     unbridled    subjectivity   of  recent   times  may   easily   lead   to 
anarchy."     It  is  regrettable  to  have  to  add  that  in  some  depart* 
ments  of  palaeontology  this  prophecy  seems  already  to  have  become 
fully  realized. 

Professor  von  Zittel  distrusted  voluminous  and  hastily  produced 

urork  ;    to  one  so  painstaking  as  himself,  unsoundness  owing  to 

lack  of  care  was   sufficiently   abhorrent.      Yet  he   was  a  lenient 

Mid  generous  critic  of  work   which,  though  imperfect,  had  been 

conscientiously  achieved,  and  he  looked  with  the  greatest  disfavour 

upon  the  kind  of  criticism  which,  betraying  a  needless  spirit  of 

antagonism,   is  couched   in  terms   that   might  prove  offensive  or 

injurious.     It  is  delightful  to  recall  the  kindly  encouragement  with 

which  this  gifted  man  assisted  the  circle  of  students  at  work  in  the 

palasontological  laboratory  at  Munich  and  in  the  field,  and  to  note  that, 

however  busily  occupied  with  his  own  renearohes,  he  was  at  all  times 

willing  to  lay  his  work  aside  in  order  to  answer  a  question  or  to  discusa 

some  point  with  even  the  humblest  of  his  students.     This  ready 

accessibility,  coupled  with  his  modest  bearing  and  the  deferential 

manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  own  opinions  or  offered  criticism 

in  discussion,  served  to  endear  Professor  von  Zittel  to  the  many 

who,  attracted  by  his  fame,  journeyed   from  almost  every  quarter 

of  the  globe  in  order  to  pursue  their  studies  under  his  direction. 

The  confident  and  independent  attitude  which  he  directly  encouraged 

by  making  his  pupils  feel  that  he  discussed  subjects  with  them  as 

equals,  would  have  been  fostered  in  It-ss  degree  by  the  adoption  of 

a  more  purely  didactic  tone,  and  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most 

valuable  results  of  the  training  he  imparted.     It  may  be  remarked 

that  he  entertained  very  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  education, 

an<l  warmly  advocated  the  admission  of  women  to  the  full  privileges 

of  the  university  courses  in  Germany. 

Karl  Alfred  Zittel  was  born  at  Bjihlingen,  in  Baden,  on  Sept.  2oth, 
1839,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dean  Zittel,  a  well-known 
Protestant  divine.  In  the  latter  end  of  1857  he  entered  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  under  Bronn  and 
Leonhard,  afterwards  devoting  a  year  to  complete  his  academio 
studies  in  Paris  under  Hehert.  \Vliile  still  there,  during  18G1, 
he  published,  in  collaboration  with  E.  Goubert,  his  first  pala'onto- 
logical  paper,  a  short  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  description  of 
fossils  from  the  Corallian  rocks  of  Glos.  After  leaving  Paris, 
Zittel  joined  the  Geological  Survey  of  Austria  as  a  voluntary 
assistant,  and  commenced  active  work  in  Dalmatia.  In  18G3  he 
qualified  himself  as  a  *  Privatdozent '  in  the  University  of  Vienna, 
and,  refusing  the  oflTer  of  a  professorship  in  Lemberg,  accepted 
a  post  as  assistant  in  the  Mineralogical  Museum  in  Vienna  (now  the 
Boyal  Natural  History  Museum).      In   the  same  year  ZvlV^V  \<^\\. 
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Vienna  to  oooapy  the  position  of  ProfesBor  of  Mineralogy  in  th 
Polyteohnic  at  Carlsruhe,  but  here  also  his  sojourn  was  a  brief  one 
and  on  the  death  of  the  renowned  Albert  Oppel  he  was  appointed  i 
the  Autumn  of  1866,  at  the  early  age  of  27,  to  fill  the  vaoant  chair  c 
palseontology  in  the  University  of  Munich,  at  the  same  time  takin 
•over  the  charge  of  the  State  palsBontological  collection  preserved  i 
the  Old  Academy.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  selection  of  s 
young  a  candidate  for  this  important  position  was  warmly  supporte 
hy  C.  W.  von  GUmbel,  who,  as  the  revered  veteran  among  Bavaria 
geologists,  lived  almost  long  enough  to  follow  to  its  untimel 
termination  the  brilliant  career  of  the  man  upon  whom  he  s 
wisely  bestowed  his  patronage.  In  1880  the  chairs  of  geolog 
and  palseontology  became  combined  in  the  Munich  University,  an 
ten  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Schafhautl,  Professor  von  Zittel  wa 
appointed  keeper  of  the  State  geological  collection  also.  It  is  wel 
known  with  what  enthusiasm  he  laboured  in  order  to  enlarge  an* 
perfect  the  museum  under  his  charge,  and  how  far,  in  face  of  grea 
initial  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Munich  palsaonto 
logical  collection  into  the  very  first  rank  among  similar  institutions 

It  may  be  said  that  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  at  Munic 
Professor  von  ZittePs  life  was  one  of  restless  and  fruitful  activit} 
He  had  already  completed  a  monograph  on  the  lamellibranci 
molluscs  of  the  Oosau  beds,  a  memoir  which  amply  illustrated  hi 
painstaking  and  precise  method  of  work,  and  this  was  followed  b 
his  able  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  fauna  and  relationships  c 
the  Tithonian  stage  (1868-1873).  Various  other  works  in  th 
field  of  palasontology  showed  the  versatility  of  the  writer,  an 
included  papers  on  representatives  of  vertebrate  classes.  Researchc 
of  a  geological  character  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  treatise  o 
the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  Upper  Bavarian  plain  (1874-1875] 
and  after  accompanying  the  Hohlfs  Expedition  to  the  Libyan  Desei 
(1873-1874),  von  Zittel  in  1880  produced  his  well-known  wor 
**  Ueber  den  geologischen  Bau  der  Libyschen  Wiiste."  The  fulle 
results  of  his  fruitful  journey  have  appeared  in  the  pages  c 
Falaontographica,  and  include  special  studies  of  the  collections  c 
fossils  obtained,  the  investigation  of  which  was  entrusted  to  seven 
collaborators,  and  has  only  been  recently  concluded  (1883-1902) 
In  addition  to  his  other  labours  Professor  von  Zittel,  in  the  capacit 
of  principal  editor,  successfully  conducted  the  publication  of  tb 
important  Falaontographica  from  the  year  1869  until  the  time  ( 
his  death. 

The  work  by  which  the  late  Professor  made  his  name  most  widel 
known,  however,  was  the  great  "  Handbuch  der  Pal  aeon  tologie, 
which,  begun  in  1876,  required  seventeen  years  of  strenuous  laboi 
for  its  preparation.  An  enormous  amount  of  original  investigatio 
was  necessitated  during  the  compilation  of  this  wonderfully  con 
plete  compendium,  and  the  most  important  of  these  incident 
researches,  that  which  dealt  with  the  classification  of  the  sponge 
occupied  no  less  than  three  years  of  the  author's  time,  and  resulte 
in  the  production  of  a  monograph  of  great  value,  which  wf 
published   hy   the   Boyal   Bavarian   Academy    (1877-1879).     ll 
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"Handbaoh"  appeared  in  five  volumes,  four  of  which  include  the 
whole  range  of  palaeozoology,  while  the  fifth  volume,  comprising. 
palfBobotany,  was  contributed  by  Schimper  and  Sohenk.  Th& 
pablication  of  this  work  was  the  greatest  service  rendered  by  its 
anther,  and  the  famons  **  Handbuoh  "  still  remains  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  trustworthy  treatise  of  reference  on  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Professor 
Charles  Barrois. 

Prompted,  no  doubt,  by  his  own  requirements  as  a  lecturer,  the 
Profemor  directed  the  publication  of  an  extensive  series  of  palsdonto- 
logical  wall-diagrams  to  illustrate  generic  characters  (1879-1891), 
which  have  been  very  widely  appreciated  by  teachers.  To  meet 
a  long-felt  want,  he  published  in  1895  the  ''GrundzUge  der 
Palaeontologie,"  a  volume  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  students,  which  embodies,  though  with  some  revision,  the 
principal  outlines  of  the  author's  larger  treatise  on  palaBozoology. 
The  translation  of  this  work  into  the  English  language  was  under- 
taken, with  the  collaboration  of  several  specialists,  by  Dr.  C.  B. 
Eastman,  and  thus  under  American  auspices  the  first  part  of  it, 
oomprising  the  Invertebrata,  was  published  separately,  though  with 
aaoh  far-reaching  modifications  as  to  render  the  volume  for  practical 
parposes  an  almost  entirely  new  work.  Professor  von  Zittel  himself 
onlj  lived  to  superintend  the  issue  of  that  part  of  the  second  German 
edition  which  deals  with  the  Invertebrata,  but  in  order  to  preserve 
those  features  whereby,  according  to  his  belief,  the  work  would  best 
retain  its  utility  as  a  student's  manual,  he  adhered  to  the  scheme 
employed  in  the  first  edition. 

A  little  book  adapted  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  wider  circle  of 
readers  had  been  many  years  previously  published  by  tlie  Professor, 
under  the  title  ''  Aus  der  Urzeit,*'  and  in  this  the  author  attractively 
described  and  illustrated  the  progress  of  development  in  the  organic 
world  from  the  earliest  times  onwards.  This  work  became  much 
in  request,  and,  having  passed  through  a  second  edition,  has  for 
some  time  been  out  of  print.  One  other  work  from  the  pen  of 
von  Zittel  calls  for  special  mention.  This  is  his  well-known  and 
valued  History  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology,  in  itself  a  striking 
monument  of  conscientious  toil,  which  demanded  several  years  of 
steady  application  in  its  compilation.  The  preparation  of  this 
volume  was  a  labour  of  love  with  the  author,  whose  wide  literary 
knowledge,  proficiency  as  a  linguist,  and  keen  interest  in  tracing 
out  the  course  of  development  in  the  study  of  these  sciences,  specially 
qualified  him  for  such  a  task.  This  reliable,  comprehensive,  and 
well-written  work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  M. 
Ogilvie  Gordon,  and  issued  in  somewhat  abridged  form.  It  has 
with  some  justification  been  maintained  that  in  this  book,  as  in 
80  much  of  von  ZitteFs  purely  scientific  writings,  the  character  of 
the  work  suffered  in  a  certain  degree  from  the  author's  too  strictly 
objective  method  of  treatment ;  it  was  not  that  he  lacked  the  critical 
or  imaginative  faculties,  but  we  must  rather  suppose  that  the 
exercise  of  these  was  often  purposely  hpld  in  check  in  the  endeavour 
to  ensure  an  entirely  truthful  and  precise  presentation  of  l'acl%. 
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Professor  von  Zitters  ability  and  indnstry  were  rewarded  by  the 
^bestowal  upob  him  of  abundant  honours;  he  received  various  orderi 
and  medals,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  numerous 
learned  societies.  He  became  a  foreign  member  of  tlie  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1889,  and  in  1894  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Wollaston  medal.  In  1875  he  was  made  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1899,  on  the 
retirement  of  von  Petteukofer,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  presidency  of 
the  Academy,  with  the  position  of  Conservator- General  of  the  State 
scientific  collections.  An  honorary  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Berlin,  he  became  a  foreign  associate  of  the  United 
States  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1898,  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1900.  He  was 
Eector  of  the  University  of  Munich  in  the  year  1880,  and  in  that 
capacity  delivered  an  able  inaugural  address  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  print,  entitled  "  Arbeit  und  Fortschritt  im  Weltall." 
Some  time  afterwards  he  was  awarded  a  knighthood,  and  it  is  many 
years  since  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor. 

Rest  and  change  during  last  year  seemed  to  have  warded  off  the 
dangerous  cardiac  trouble  with  which  Professor  von  Zitt«l  had  for 
a  time  been  threatened,  but  before  he  had  completely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  an  unfortunate  accident  which  befell  him  last 
October,  he  suffered  a  return  of  the  serious  symptoms,  and  passed 
away  on  January  5th,  at  the  age  of  64.  A  large  and  very  repre- 
sentative gathering  nssembled  to  pay  a  last  honour  to  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  had  so  well  merited  the  impressive  eulogium  which 
was  delivered  at  the  graveside  on  behalf  of  his  sorrowing  colleagues 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  F.  L.  Kitohin. 
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[The  very  admirable  portrait  of  Geheimrath  Prof.  Karl  Alfred 
von  Zittel,  Ph.D.,  For.  Memb.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.,  aocompanying  this 
notice  (Plate  lY),  is  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Company  (Limited),  Felling  R.S.O.,  co.  Durham,  and 
Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.G. ;  and  appeared  as  the  frontispiece  to 
the  English  edition  of  ZitteFs  '*  History  of  Geology  and  Palsoontology  ** 
in  their  Contemporary  Science  Series. — Edit.  Gbol.  Mag.] 

In   memory   of  Alfred   Gillett,   an   excellent    geologiBt,    and 
a  very  dear  friend  of  many  years,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Street 
Geological  Museum,  who  died  at  his  residence,  Overleigh,  Street, 
Somerset,  on  the  24th  January,  1904,  in  his  90th  year. 
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L— A  Bbtrospcct  of  Palaontologt  in  the  last  Forty  Ykabs. 

{Gmtinimi  from  the  February  number ^  p,  56.) 

PoLTzoA,  ETC. — AmoDg  ouF  early  contribaton  stands  the  well* 
kDown  name  of  George  Busk,  author  of  a  "  Catalogue  of  Polyzoa 
in  the  British  Museum  "  (1852-54)  and  a  most  valuable  monograph 
on  the  "Polyzoa  of  the  Crag"  (Pal.  Soc.,  1859).  Busk  sent 
a  paper  (in  1866)  to  this  Magazine  on  **  Poljzoa  from  the  London 
Clay  of  Highgate,"  describing  three  genera  and  species  new  to 
idence.  Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson  wrote  on  CaUopora  incroBsaia 
from  the  Devonian  of  Canada;  on  Heterodietya  from  the  Devonian 
of  Ontario;  and  on  the  geological  distribution  of  Solenopora 
eompaeta  (1885).  Professor  Dr.  Ferdinand  Boemer  (in  1880) 
recorded  the  genus  Caunopora  in  the  Devonian  of  South  Devon. 
Robert  Etheridge,  jun.  (1873),  figured  and  described  Carinella, 
a  new  genus  from  Carluke,  Lanarkshire,  and  Bamipora  from  the 
Caradoc  Beds  of  Corwen,  North  Wales.  G.  B.  Vine  discoursed  on 
Carboniferous  Polyzoa  (in  1880) ;  F.  D.  Longe  on  Oolitic  Polyzoa 
(in  1881)  ;  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory  on  some  Jurassic  species  of 
Cheilostomata  (in  1894). 

Bbaohiopoda. — The  historian  of  the  Brachiopoda,  Dr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  who  finished  his  great  work  in  1885,  and  who  was 
equally  facile  with  pencil  and  pen,  was  a  large  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  our  journal  for  twenty  years.  His  great  monograph  on 
British  Brachiopoda,  published  by  the  Palasontographical  Society, 
fills  five  large  quarto  volumes,  illustrated  by  over  200  plates  drawn 
by  the  author's  own  hands.  He  was  author  of  the  article 
Brachiopoda  for  the  **  Encyclopasdia  Britannica,"  and  monographed 
the  specimens  collected  by  the  '^  Challenger  "  expedition.  He  wrote 
in  this  Magazine  on  the  genus  Thecidium  (1864) ;  on  perforate 
and  imperforate  Brachiopoda  (1867) ;  on  the  earliest  forms  of 
Brachiopoda  in  British  Palseozoic  rocks  (1868)  ;  Italian  Tertiary 
Brachiopoda  (1870) ;  Tertiary  species  from  Belgium,  and  on  the 
genus  Porambonites  (1874) ;  Scottish  Silurian  Brachiopoda,  and  on 
**What  is  a  Brachiopod?"  (1877);  on  those  of  the  Boulonnais 
(1878)  ;    on   Lower  Llandeilo   forms   from   Brittany   (1880) ;   on 
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(spiral  -  bearing  forms  and  on  the  genus  Merista  (1881);  on 
Seottish  Silurian  species  (1883) ;  also  joint  papers  with  Professor 
W.  King  on  Trimerella,  Dinoholui,  and  MonomoreUa;  and  with 
C^rge  Maw  on  Silurian  Brachiopoda  from  Shropshire.  Professor 
E.  Bay  Lankester  (1870)  wrote  on  a  new  large  Terehratula  from 
the  Drift  of  Suffolk,  which  he  named  Terehratula  rex  (p.  413). 
C.  J.  A.  Meyer  (1864)  on  the  Lower  Oreensand  Brachiopoda, 
Surrey ;  (in  1868)  on  the  development  of  the  loop  and  septum  ^in 
TerehrateUa ;  Professor  William  King  (1867)  on  perforated  Palaeozoic 
Spiriferidsd.  John  Francis  Walker,  in  the  same  year,  described  new 
TerebratulidsB,  Waldheimia  Lavidsoni,  W.  Woodwardi,  and  T.  Dallasii ; 
and  in  1868  twelve  other  species  of  Brachiopoda,  all  from  the  Lower 
Greensand  of  Up  ware ;  he  added  two  varieties  of  T.  depressa  and 
two  new  species,  T.  Seeleyi  and  Bhynchonella  Crossii,  also  from 
Upware,  in  1870.  That  author  noticed  (1878)  the  occurrence  of 
T.  Morieri  in  England,  and  in  1892,  the  discovery  of  T.  subslriata 
near  Scarborough,  Yorkshire.  The  well-known  Canadian  palsdonto- 
legist  Elkanah  Billings  (bom  1820  and  died  1876)  achieved 
admirable  work  in  his  busy  life  in  monographing  Corals,  Brachio- 
poda, Crinoids,  Trilobites,  Graptolites,  and  plants  (see  Decades  of 
Survey  on  ''Canadian  Organic  Remains").  He  contributed  an 
exoellent  paper  and  plate  in  1868  on  Strieklandinia  Davidsoni  and 
8.  Salteri  (p.  69).  Professor  G.  Lindstrom,  of  Stockholm,  wrote  on 
the  genus  TrimereUa  (in  1868) ;  the  Rev.  N.  Glass  described  the 
modifications  in  the  spirals  of  fossil  Brachiopoda  (1888),  and  of  the 
loop  in  Athyria  laviuecula  (1891) ;  S.  S.  Buckman  had  a  paper  on 
Jurassic  Brachiopoda  in  1886 ;  E.  Westlake  on  Terehratula  from  the 
Upper  Chalk  of  Salisbury  in  1887  ;  Dr.  John  Young  on  the  minute 
shell-structure  of  Eichvoaldia  Capewelli^  and  on  the  shell-structure 
of  ChoneteB  Laguessiana  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series  of  Lanarkshire.  Dr.  A.  H.  Foord  noticed  West  Australian 
Brachiopoda;  J.  L.  Lobley  the  range  of  British  fossil  Brachio- 
poda; R.  BuUen  Newton  (1892)  wrote  on  ChoneteB  Pratti  from 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  West  Australia;  F.  R.  Cowper  Reed 
on  some  abnormal  forms  of  Spirifera  Uneata,  Martin  (1893),  and  on 
Eumetrta  (?)  serpentina,  a  Carboniferous  Brachiopod  new  to  Britain 
(1898).  Dr.  G.  F.  Matthew  described  and  figured  the  oldest  known 
Siphonotreta  {Protostphon)  Kempanum  from  Cambrian,  Division  16  of 
the  St.  John  Group,  N.B.  Canada  (1897).  Agnes  Crane  gave,  in  a 
clever  paper,  the  evolution  of  the  Brachiopoda  (1895) ;  andR.Etheridge 
noticed  the  fossils  of  the  Red  Beds,  Lower  Devonian,  Torquay  (1882). 
MoLLUSOA. — Many  of  the  earlier  and  more  important  papers  on 
Mollusca  dealt  with  this  class  from  a  geological  aspect,  such  as  that 
by  R.  D.  Darbishire  (1865)  on  the  fossil  shells  obtained  from  the 
Drift-beds  of  Macclesfield.  The  author  refers  to  the  Moel  Tryfaen 
shells  near  Carnarvon  at  1.350  feet  above  sea-level,  from  which 
60  species  of  mollusca  were  obtained ;  to  those  of  Gynn,  between 
Blackpool  and  Fleetwood,  Lancashire.  The  highest  points  about 
Macclesfield  discovered  by  Sir  J.  Prestwich  was  at  the  Setter  Dog  Inn, 
on  the  Buxton  Road,  1,200  feet  above  sea-level.     Mr.  Darbish ire's 
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specimens  were  obtained  from  the  Free  Park  Cemetery,  Macclesfield, 
^v'here  aboat  50  species  were  collected. 

I>r.  S-  P.  Woodward  wrote  (in  1864)  on  Plicattda  aigillina  from 

the   Upper  Chalk  of  Cambridge,  and  on  the  fossil  shells  from  the 

Bridlington  Crag  (1864) ;  44  species  were  enumerated.     In  a  later 

list   (1881)  supplied  by  C.  W.  Lamplugh,  some   67   species  were 

recx>rded.     An  admirable  memoir  by  Mrs.   McKenny  Hughes  was 

oontribnted  in  1888  on  the  Mollusca  from  the  Pleistocene  Gravels 

of  Barnwell,  Cambritlge,  which  dealt  with  both  the  geology  and  the 

shells,  80  species   being  accurately  listed,  also  many  other  forms 

both  of  vertebrate,  invertebrate,  and  plant-remains.      G.  Sharman 

juid  E.  T.  Newton  (in  1896)  recorded  the  occurrence  of  Cretaceous 

fossils  in  the  Drift  of  Moreseat,  Aberdeen,  of  which  they  gave  a 

carefully  prepared  list  of  40  species  of  Mollusca,  besides  Brachiopoda, 

Kcbinodermata,  etc.     A.  J.  Jukes-Browne  (in  the  same  year)  noticed 

the  fossils  from  the  Warminster  Greensand.     J.  Starkie  Gardner 

(1873  and  1875)  described  the  genus  AporrhaU,  and  noticed  other 

Gault  Gasteropoda  in  a  series  of  six  papers  (1876,   77,  84,  85). 

fi.  Woodward  figured  Boatellaria  Pricei  from  the  Grey  Chalk,  and 

F.  G.  H.  Price  Rostellaria  maxima  from  the  Gault,  both  extracted 

from   the  Folkestone  cliffs.     W.  H.  Hudleston  discoursed  on  the 

PalsBontology  of  the  Yorkshire  Oolites  (1880),  and  on  the  Gasteropoda 

of  the  Portland  Beds  of  the  Vale  of  Wardour  (1881).     Edward  Wilson 

(1887)  figured  and  recorded  15  new  species  of  Liassio  Gasteropoda, 

And   with  W.  D.   Crick  in  \tiSd   wrote   on   the  Gasteropoda  from 

the  Lias  Marlstone  of  Til  ton.     E.  Wilson  also  published  in  1890 

a  list  of  types  in  the  Bristol  Museum;  H.  E.  Quilter  (1886)  fossils 

from  the  Lower  Lias  of  Leicestershire  ;   and  K.  Tate  from  the  Lias 

of  Banbury    (1875).     Dr.   John    Lycett  discussed    (in    1881)    the 

generic  distinctness  of  Purpuroides  and  Purpura,     K.  Etheridge,  jun., 

described   (in  1873-74)   new  species  of  Lamellibranchiata  from  the 

Carboniferous   of   Scotland,   the  genus   Conularia    (1873),    Modiola 

Hihodomidea  (1875),  and  contributed  five  other  papers   (1876-79) 

on  Carboniferous  Mollusca.     F.  R.  Cowper  Reed  (1901)  figured  and 

noticed  some  of  Salter's  undescribed  Mollusca  in  the  Woodwardian 

Museum. 

The  first  article  in  1864  was  by  J.  W.  Salter  on  the  fossils 
from  the  Old  Red  pebbles  at  Budleigh  Salterton.  H.  Woodward 
wrote  upon  an  Upper  Silurian  Chiton  from  the  Girvan  district, 
npon  recent  and  fossil  Pleurotomaria  (both  in  1885),  and  on 
Pieurotoma  prisea  (1901).  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne  described 
in  the  same  year  some  Devonian  fossils  from  Devonshire.  Ralph 
Tate  (in  1868)  defined  the  genus  Axinopaia,  In  1871  Professor 
J.  W.  Judd  gave  an  interesting  account,  with  figures,  of  the 
anomalous  mode  of  growth  of  certain  oysters  from  the  Cornbrash  of 
Scarborough,  Weymouth,  and  Peterborough,  parasitic  on  Ammonite 
(ihells,  etc.  R.  B.  Newton  contributed  a  paper  on  the  genus  Leveillia, 
F.  £.  Edwards  (in  1865)  described  some  new  species  of  Cypraa  and 
MargineUa,  In  1902  General  McMahon  and  W.  H.  Hudleston  figured 
aseries  of  fossils  from  the  Hindu  Khoosh,  and  the  latter  communicated 
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(1884  and  1890)  two  papers  on  fossil  Mollnsoa  from  South  Austral iiw 
Professor  T.  Bupert  Jones  (1890)  desoribed  bivalved  shells  fronn 
the  Karoo  formation  of  South  Africa;  B.  B.  Newton  (1898-99) 
some  Cretaceous  and  Miooene  shells  from  Egypt ;  a  large  number  of 
Pleistocene  shells  from  a  raised  beach  on  the  Bed  Sea  (1900)  ; 
Mesozoic  fossils  from  Borneo  (1897) ;  and  lastly,  Tremaionotnn^ 
an  American  Palasozoic  Oasteropod,  found  in  Britain  (1892). 
B.  J.  L.  Guppy  gave  a  list  of  Tertiary  fossils  from  Trinidad 
(1865) ;  described  Crepitaeella  and  six  new  species  of  Mollusoa  froni^ 
the  Caribbean  Miocene  (in  1867) ;  and  some  West  Indian  Tertiary 
fossils,  chiefly  HoUusca  (in  1874).  H.  Woodward  (in  1879) 
described  a  series  of  74  species  of  Tertiary  Mollusca,  obtained  by 
M.  Yerbeek  from  Sumatra  (pp.  385,  441,  492,  535).  Dr.  A.  H. 
Foord  (1890)  figured  a  number  of  fossils  from  the  Kimberley 
District  of  Western  Australia.  H.  M.  Jenkins  (1866)  wrote  on 
Trigonia  from  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Victoria,  Australia ;  and 
Professor  M'Coy  replied  to  his  criticism  on  the  species  of  Trigonia, 
Dr.  0.  A.  L.  M5rch  (in  1871)  described  the  Mollusca  of  the  Crag 
formation  of  Iceland,  giving  a  list  of  61  species.  *'  At  present  '* 
(wrote  Dr.  Morch)  "  the  north  coast  of  Iceland  is  quite  Arctic,  but 
in  the  Crag  period  the  temperature  must  have  been  much  milder, 
at  least  as  mild  as  at  present  on  the  west  coast  of  Beikiavik."  The 
change  had,  the  author  believed,  resulted  from  an  elevation  of  the 
land,  which  had  prevented  the  free  passage  northwards  of  the  great 
equatorial  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Sir  J.  Prestwich  wrote,  in 
1882,  on  Cyrena  fluminalia  found  at  Summertown,  near  Oxford,  and 
B.  G.  Bell,  in  1884,  on  Land-Shells  from  the  Bed  Crag. 

Cephalopoda. — During  the  past  forty  years  the  class  Cephalopoda 
received  special  attention  from  many  expert  writers,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  summary :— An  excellent  general  history  of 
the  Cephalopoda,  Becent  and  Fossil,  was  contributed  in  1878  by 
Agnes  Crane,  which  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
In  1887  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather  wrote  on  "  The  Growth  of  Cephalo^wd 
Shells,"  and  carefully  described  and  figured  the  internal  structure 
of  the  shell,  giving  his  own  views  on  the  subject  as  well  as 
Dr.  Biefstahl's.  Another  article  of  general  interest  was  that  com- 
municated by  Dr.  A.  H.  Foord  describing  the  Cephalopod  Gallery 
of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History).  Cromwell  Boad  (1895^ 
p.  391),  illustrated  by  27  figures;  it  still  serves  as  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  series  of  Ammonites  exhibited.  Among  the  dibranchiate 
forms  abundantly  represented  among  the  living  Cephalopoda,  but 
so  rare  iti  a  fossil  state,  there  is  a  charming  little  form  which  was 
figured  and  described  by  H.  Woodward  under  the  name  of  Dora- 
teuthii  Byriacat  from  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  Sahel  Alma,  near  Beir(it, 
Lebanon,  Syria  (1883).  Other  and  larger  forms  have  since  been 
recorded  by  that  author  and  by  G.  C.  Crick  from  the  same  locality. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  the  preservation  on  the  slab  of  the  ontliiieri 
and  much  of  the  details  of  the  soft  structures  of  the  animal  as  was 
observed  in  Belemnoleuthia  and  other  forms  from  the  Oxford  Clay  of 
Chippenham,  and  described  in  1842  by  Pearce  &  Owen.     G.  C.  Crick 
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^irrote  id  1901  apon  AmmomUB  BaM$ayanu$  from-  ^e.  Chalk  of  Ohard* 
•took,   Somenet;    A.  euomphalus  (1899)  from'.&ii^  Lower  Chalk, 
near  Lyme  Beg^s,  collected  by  Dr.  Bowe  and  Mr?  O.  D.  Sherbom ; 
and   on    a    deformed    Hapliie$    from    the    Gault    of    Folkestone. 
Messrs.    Foord    <fe    Crick    wrote    (in    1891)    on    th'et  identity    of 
JVl  neocomien$i$  with  iT.  DeBlongBchampBianuB  from  the  GVo)r.  Chalk, 
and    on    JV.    elegana    from     the     Lower    Chalk    and  'Gteensand 
(1890).      Dr.   Blaokmore   (in   1896)    endeavoured    to   prove   that 
acme  of  the  bodies  known  as  Aptychi,  from  the  Chalk  of  Salisbury, 
belonged  to   Beleinnites.      His   conclusion   was  that  (1)  Aplyehn^ 
rmgo9U9  is  the  pro-ostracum  of  Belemnitella  mueronala  ;    (2)  ApttfckH§ 
ieptophyilus  is  the  same  part  of  B,  lanceoUUa ;  (3)  Aptychua  PortlocJeii 
is  the  pro-ostracum  of  B.  quadraia  ;  (4)  the  large,  coarsely  punctate 
AptyekuB  from  the  Marsupite  zone  is  the  true  Aptyehus  of  AmmoniUi 
lepiophylluB.     E.  H.  L.  Schwarz  wrote  on  Aptyehua  in  Ammonitea, 
aiid    supported    the    conclusion    of    S.    P.    Woodward    (see    The 
OeologtBt,     1860)     and    H.    Woodward    (Gbolooioal    Maqazins, 
1885)   that  the  Aptyehua  is  really  equivalent  to  the  calcified  and 
ooalesced  pair  of  dorsal  arms  which  form  the  '  hood '  or  operculum 
in  the  living  Nautilus.     He  has  a  second  paper  in  1895  on  the  shell- 
structure  in  the  Amiuunoidea.    In  1886  S.  S.  Buckman  wrote  on  the 
lobe-line  of  Lias  Ammonites,  in  1887  and  1889  he  described  some 
Jurassic  Ammonites,  and  in  1894  he  discussed  the  specieH  belonging 
to  the  genus  Oymbite$  from  the  Lower  Lias  of  Lyme  Begis.     E.  T. 
Newton  wrote  (in  1891)  on  Ammonitea  jurenaii  from  the  Ironstone  of 
the  Northampton  Sands ;  G.  C.  Crick  on  some  Jurassic  Cephalopoda 
fr«)m  Western  Australia  (1894),  on   Coccoteuthia  haatiformia  (1896) 
and  AcanthotetUhta  apecioaa  (1897),  both  from  the  Lithographic  Stone 
of  Soleuhofen  ;  he  pointed  out  that  Nautilus  truncatua,  referred  to  the 
Lias,  really  belongs  to  the  Corubrash ;  he  defined  Ammonitea  calcar 
from    the  Lower  Oxfordian   (in  1899),    and  Ammonites  polygonus, 
A,  diseoides,  and  Tmaegoceraa  (1902)  from  the  Lias,  and  a  Jurassic 
Belemnite    from    Sonmliland     (1896).      K.    Tate    discovured    and 
recorded  the  oldest  British   Belemnite   (/A  prematurua)    from    the 
Lower    Lias,    Antrim    (1869).       A.    H.    Foord   and    G.    C.    Crick 
figured     in     1889     the     muscular     impressions     of     Coelonantilus 
cariniferus;     described    Pleuronautilus    (1891);     Vealinautilua    and 
Diacitea   Uibernicua   in    1893;    described    and   figured   Piolecanites, 
Temnochilua    from    the   Carboniferous    of  Cork,    Ireland,    in    1894; 
and    Nautilus    robnstua    from    the    Middle   Lias   of  Loh    Moutiers, 
Normandy,  in  19U2.     G.  C  Crick  wrote  on  Goniatites  evolutua  and 
Nautilua  tetragonua  in  1896,  and  Ephippioceraa  (1900)  ;  and  A.  H. 
Foord  figureil  Acanthonautilus  bispinosus  (1897).    F.  R.  Cowper  Keed 
described  Pleuronautilus  Scarlettensisy  sp.  nov.,from  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  the  IhIc  of  Man,  in   1900.      F.  Roemer  (1880)  and 
J.    E.   Lee    (in    1877)    noticed   the  occurrence  of   Qoniatites,  etc., 
in    the    Upper   Devonian   of  Torbay.     The   late   Professor    H.    A. 
Nicholson   gave,   in    1872,  a   description   and  figure  of  Endoeeraa 
proteiforme,  Hall,  from  the  Coniston  series  (Silurian),  Skelgill  Beck, 
Ambleside.      Dr.    A.    H.   Foord    (1887)    wrote  on   Salter's   genus 
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Piloeeras  from  ^^Tifemadoo  Slates,  and  on  the  perforated  apex  and 

piphunole  oi  Atfinoeerat  from  the  Black  Riyer  Formation  (Silurian), 

Oanada.    ProfaestJr  G.  Lindstrom  (1888)  described  Barrande's  genus 

Atcoceras  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Gotland,  and  announced  the 

disco verj^'o^  ;an  earlier  or  Nautilus  stage  in  the  growth  of  this 

Cephalppo9  •shell,  which  was  evidently  decollated  in  the  later  period 

of  its  iif^  leaving  the  Ascoceras  form  behind.     This  was  more  fully 

illustraUa  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Foord  (in  1889).     The  earlier  part  of  the 

shen.jseems  to  have  been  composed  of  a  series  of  air-chambers, 

^•"ll^ich  were  periodically  thrown  off  by  natural  truncation.     It  is 

,  '.interesting   to  notice  that  some  modern  land-shells  (e.g.  Bulimus 

•  ','4scollaius)  throw  off  the  apex  of  their  spiral  shells,  living  after- 

•^. . ,  *•  wards  in   a  truncated    shell,    the    top    of    which    is    closed    by 
'•*  *  a  diaphragm.      In  1891  Dr.  A.  H.  Foord  discussed  OrthoceraUtes 

','•'  vaginatus,  Schl.,  from  the  Silurian  of  Sweden ;  and  in  1903 
G.  C.  Crick  described  some  new  forms  of  Orthoceras  from  the 
Silurian  of  the  Province  of  Shantung,  North  China.  In  1897 
Dr.  Gerhard  Holm  figured  Baltoeeras,  a  new  genus  of  Ortho- 
oeratitidsB  from  the  grey  Lituites  Limestone  of  the  I.  of  Oland,  a  form 
of  Orthoceras  with  a  marginal  or  sub- marginal  siphon. 

PisoEs. — In  our  retrospect  of  Vertebrate  Palaeontology  we  find 
in  the  Gbologioal  Magazine  a  vast  store  of  most  important 
oontributions  to  all  the  great  sections,  that  of  fossil  fishes  being  par- 
ticularly rich  and  varied.  Foremost  among  writers  in  Ichthyology 
stands  the  name  of  the  veteran  zoologist,  Dr.  Albert  Giintber,  who 
from  1856  to  1895  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  study  of  Reptiles 
and  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  Keeper  of  Zoology  for 
20  years  (1875-95).  He  wrote  a  description  in  vol.  i,  1864,  of 
a  new  fossil  fish  from  the  Lower  Chalk  of  Folkestone,  which  he 
named  Plinthophorus  rohustus ;  and  in  1876  described  10  species 
of  fishes  from  the  Tertiary  Marl-slates  and  Carbonaceous  shales  of 
the  Padang  Highlands,  Central  Sumatra,  collected  by  R.  D.  M. 
Verbeek,  illustrated  by  five  large  folding  plates.  Our  old  chief. 
Professor  Owen,  who  for  27  years  (1856-^3)  held  the  post  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Natural  History  Departments  in  the  British 
Museum,  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  Magazine,  six  being 
devoted  to  fossil  Ichthyology.  In  1865  he  described  a  jaw  of 
Stereodus  melitensis  from  the  Miocene  of  Malta ;  he  figured  and 
named  a  sauroid  fish  from  the  Eimmeridge  Clay,  Oxfordshire, 
Ditaxiodus  impar  (1866)  ;  ThUUtodus  suehoides  from  the  same 
horizon  at  Downham,  Norfolk.  In  1867  he  made  a  large  number  of 
genera  and  species  of  fishes  from  the  coal-shales  of  Northumberland ; 
many  of  these  minute  fish-remains  were  later  on  (p.  379)  suggested 
to  be  dermal  ossicles  of  large  fishes,  and  others  to  be  the  teeth  of 
fishes  already  described  by  Agassiz  and  others.  In  18G9  Owen 
noticed  a  fine  jaw  of  Strophodus  from  the  Oolite  of  Caen,  Normandy, 
a  fossil  shark  closely  related  to  the  living  Port  Jackson  shark, 
Cestracion  Fhilippi,  of  which  a  woodcut  was  given  on  p.  236. 
He  also  described  and  figured  a  spine  of  Lepracanthus  Colei,  from 
the  Coal-measures,  Buabon,  North  Wales  (1869).     Professor  Bay 
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Lankester,  now  Director  of  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
began  in  1867  to  write  on  fossil  fishes,  and  descrihed  a  new 
Cephalaspid  (probably  an  AuchenoBpii  from  Malvern);  Didymaspi$ 
Qfindrodi  from  the  Lower  Old  Red  of  Ledbury  ;  a  new  Cepho' 
kipi$  (C.  DawBom)  discovered  in  Lower  Devonian  beds,  Oasp6 
Bay,  Canada  (1870)  ;  and  on  Fteraapii  and  Seaphaspis  (1873-74). 
In  1873  Professor  Dr.  Frederic  Schmidt  had  a  note  on  Ftera$pi§ 
Kneri,  pointing  out  that  Seaphaspia  is  the  ventral  shield  of  Pteraapii  I 
Lankester  wrote  also  (in  1873)  on  Hola$pi$  aericeus  from  the 
Oomstones  of  Abergavenny,  and  on  the  relationships  of  Ptera»pi$, 
CycUhupia,  and  Seaphaapia;  and  on  Holaapia  (p.  331)  and  Pteraapia 
(p.  478).  J.  E.  Lee  described  (1882)  some  Pteraspidean  plates  from 
the  Devonian  of  Gerolstein,  in  the  Eifel ;  and  H.  Woodward  (1881) 
figured  a  head  -  shield  of  the  genus  Zenaapia  from  Old  Red, 
Abergavenny.  An  old  and  highly  esteemed  member  of  the  Staff  of 
the  Geological  Department,  William  Da  vies,  in  1871  contributed 
a  catalogue  of  the  type  -  specimens  of  fossil  fishes  in  the  British 
Museum.  (A  list  of  the  '  types '  in  the  Egerton  Collection  appeared 
in  1869,  and  those  of  the  Enniskillen  Collection  in  the  same  year. 
Both  these  most  valuable  collections  have  been  acquired  for  the 
nation,  and  are  now  added  to  the  Geological  Department.)  An 
important  paper  by  William  Davies  was  published  in  1872  on  the 
rostral  prolongations  of  Squaloraia  polyapondylay  Ag.,  from  the 
Lower  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis ;  these  are  organs  for  holding  the  female, 
being  only  present  in  the  male,  and  correspond  to  the  rostral 
claspers  of  the  male  Chimadridee.  The  frontal  spine  and  rostro-labial 
cartilages  of  Squaloraia  and  Chimara  formed  the  subject  of  an 
important  paper  by  0.  M.  Reis  in  1895,  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
anatomical  details  was  given,  with  careful  figures  and  sections. 
Mr.  Davies  wrote  also  (1878)  on  Saurocephalus  lanciformia  and 
S.  Woodwardii  from  the  Chalk  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  on  Pholido' 
phorua  purbeckenais  and  P.  hrevis  from  the  Purbeck  of  Dorset. 
E.  C.  H.  Day  (1864)  described  and  figured  a  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  jaw  of  Acrodus  Anningice,  and  dorsal  spines  belonging  to  the 
same  shark,  which  must  have  been  closely  related  to  the  living  Port 
Jackson  shark,  having  the  month  provided  with  numerous  rows 
of  crushing  teeth  (known  by  the  quarry  men  as  *  fossil  slugs '). 
Sir  Philip  Egerton  (1877)  defined  four  species  of  Pycnodonts : 
Ccelodua  ellipiicua,  Gault,  Folkestone ;  C,  gyrodoideSy  Greensand,  near 
Lyme ;  Pycnodua  Bowerbankii  and  P.  pachyrhinust  both  from  the 
London  Clay,  Sheppey  ;  illustrated  by  two  excellent  plates.  James 
Powrie,  of  Res  wall  ie,  Forfarshire,  wrote  (1867)  on  the  genus  ChetrO' 
lepia  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  T.  P.  Barkas  figured  teeth  of 
Ctenodua  from  the  Coal  Shale  of  Newsham  Colliery ;  and  our  old 
colleague,  Professor  John  Morris,  figured  and  described  j^chmodua 
orbicularis  from  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis.  The  Rev.  Professor 
E.  R.  Lewis,  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beirut,  gave 
(in  1878)  an  excellent  account  of  the  localities  in  the  Cretaceous 
beds  of  the  Lebanon  where  fossil  fishes  could  be  obtained.  His 
collection  from  Hakel  and   Sahel  Alma  now   enriches   the  British 
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Miuenm  Oeologioal  Collection.  In  1886  James  William  Davis 
noticed  a  nnmber  of  teeth  of  fishes  from  Tertiary  heds  of  New 
Zealand,  comprising  Lamna,  Oarcharodon,  NotidoHUB,  MyUohattB,  eta 
He  gave  a  further  note  on  New  Zealand  Tertiary  fishes  in  1888, 
which  he  referred  to  the  genns  SeymnuB,  He  recorded  thirteen  species 
of  fish-remains  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Derbyshire, 
mostly  palatal  teeth  of  Petalodui,  Felalorhynehu$,  StrAlodu§, 
Psephodm,  etc.  This  bright  and  promising  naturalist  and  geologist 
fNissed  away  at  the  early  age  of  47  years,  a  victim  to  overwork. 
A  very  interesting  Ichthyodorulite  named  Ede9tu§  Davini,  discovered 
on  the  Qascoyne,  Western  Australia,  was  figured  and  described  by 
Henry  Woodward  in  1886 ;  this  form  is  now  supposed  to  be  the 
coiled  dentition  of  a  Carboniferous  shark.  Entire  coiled  examples 
have  been  obtained  from  deposits  of  similar  age  in  Russia  by 
A.  Earpinsky. 

Nearly  fifty  separate  papers  on  fossil  fishes  have  been  contributed 
by  two  authors  in  about  equal  proportions.  Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair's 
extended  over  81  years,  from  1871  to  1902,  and  number  twenty-three ; 
Dr.  Arthur  Smith  Woodward's  over  17  years,  from  1886  to  1903,  and 
number  twenty-two. 

Dr.  Traquair's  first  paper,  in  1871,  dealt  with  the  genus 
Phaneropkuron  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  (Burdiehouse  Lime- 
stone)  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  genus  he  gave  an  excellent  plate  and 
a  restored  outline  (for  Dr.  Traquair,  like  Dr.  Davidson,  is  equally 
facile  with  pen  and  pencil,  his  blackboard  sketches  as  ''Swiney 
Lecturer"  being  unsurpassed  by  anyone).  In  1873  he  described 
a  new  Dipnoid  fish,  Oanorhfjnehua  Woodwardi;  and  in  1874 
CycloptyehiuB  earbonarius  from  the  Coal-measures  of  N.  Staffordshire. 
The  fish-remains  from  Borough  Lee,  near  Edinburgh,  engaged 
Traquair's  attention,  when  he  published  three  papers  (in  1881), 
and  a  fourth  one,  upon  PleuracanthuB  horridnlm,  in  1882.  In 
1884  he  wrote  on  CienacanthuB  eoBtellaius  from  Eskdale,  and  on 
the  genus  MegaUehihyB  from  the  Hugh  Miller  Collection ;  and 
in  1885  on  PBephoduB  magnus  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
of  East  Kilbride.  In  1886  and  1888  Dr.  Traquair  wrote  on 
the  English  Paladoniscidss,  and  on  ChondrosteuB  acipenBeroidsB, 
a  sturgeon -like  fish  from  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  in  1887 ;  on 
Carboniferous  sharks  and  on  the  nomenclature  of  Old  Red  Fishes 
in  1888;  on  SbmoBtettB  and  CoccobUub  and  on  DipteruB  macropieruB 
in  1889.  In  1890  Traquair  discussed  in  two  papers  the  Devonian 
Fishes  of  Scaumenac  Bay  and  Campbell  town,  Canada,  including 
very  perfect  remains  of  buckler-coated  fishes  like  BothriolepiB 
eanadensiBf  CoecoBteuBy  CephalaspiB,  and  many  other  genera.  He 
wrote  again  on  fishes  from  Borough  Lee  (1890) ;  on  MyrioleptB 
from  the  Kilkenny  Coalfield  in  1893,  and  on  DiplacanthuB  in  1894. 
In  1900  Traquair  gave  restorations  of  DrepanaspiB,  a  wonderful 
new  Cepbalaspid  fish  from  the  Devonian  Slates  of  Gmiinden  in 
Western  Germany,  and  he  added  further  and  corrected  figures  in 
1902.  His  Address  (1900)  to  the  British  Association  (p.  463)  on 
the  bearings  of  fossil  Ichthyology  on  Evolution  was  a  very  important 
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«ontribation  to  oor  aoienoe,  and  treated  most  philosophioally 
by  the  author.  In  his  pa|>er  on  the  Lower  Carhoniferous  Fishes 
of  Fifashire,  Traqnair  enumerated  37  fishes  from  the  Oalciferoiis 
Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  These  extraordinary 
^shes,  with  others  from  the  Silurian  of  Lanarkshire  (pp.  67-69, 
1900),  add  to  and  complete  a  splendid  record  of  Ichthyological 
naearoh,  to  which  must  be  added  his  memoirs  in  the  Palaeonto* 
graphical  Society's  volumes  and  in  those  of  the  Qeologioal  Survey 
and  elsewhere. 

Science  gained  ^eatly  when  Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  following 
in  the  steps  of  the  veteran  William  Davies,  took  up  the  study  of 
fossil  fishes,  for  not  only  did  he,  by  constant  energy  and  perseverance, 
accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  admirable  work  in  this  branch  of 
science,  but  he  was  instrumental  in  inspiring  his  senior  fellow- 
worker.  Dr.  Traquair,  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  spirit  of  generous 
rivalry,  which  stimulated  that  very  deliberate  and  careful  anatomist 
to  abandon  his  long  accustomed  habits  of  reserve  and  extreme 
caution,  and  to  publish  in  an  unusually  brief  time  many  new  and 
important  contributions  to  fossil  Ichthyology.  Dr.  Arthur  Smith 
Woodward  commenced  to  write  on  fossil  fisbes  in  this  Magazine  in 
1886,  by  giving  an  account  of  the  Selachian  genus  Notidanus,  a  shark 
still  living  and  extending  back  to  the  Lias;  fourteen  fossil  species 
of  which  were  duly  recorded.  Post-Liassic  species  of  Acrod^is  and 
Holocentrum  from  Malta  followed,  also  in  1887.  A  beautiful  jaw  of 
the  Cretaceous  shark  Synechodus  in  the  Brighton  Museum  was  figured 
and  described  in  1888.  A  gigantic  species  of  Rhinohatts,  one  of  the 
Rays  (commonly  called  ^  old  maids'),  a  Selachian  fish  from  the 
Lithographic  Stone  of  Bavaria,  was  delineated  and  noted  by  A.  Smith 
Woodward ;  JSurycormus  grandis  and  seven  other  British  Jurassio 
fishes,  and  Onychodus  from  the  Devonian  of  Spitzbergen,  were 
recorded  in  1889.  In  1890  the  8ame  author  described  the  head 
of  Euryeormiui  from  Ely ;  and  remains  of  a  huge  fish,  Leedsia 
probleinatica,  from  Peterborough.  Fossil  fish-teeth  from  the  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  of  Belgium  and  Pholidophorus  from  the  Lias 
of  Whitby  were  noticed  in  1891  ;  papers  on  Lower  Devonian 
fish  from  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Devonian  fish  fauna  of  Canada, 
and  on  a  fossil  saw-fish,  Sclerorhynchus  atavm^  from  the  Lebanon 
Cretaceous,  followed  in  1892.  A  gigantic  Eocene  Skate  {Myliobatis) 
from  Egypt,  a  Greensand  Pycnodont  fish  (Athrodon),  and  other 
Upper  Jurassic  species  appeared  in  1893  ;  a  second  British  Jurassic 
Ewrycormus  in  1894 ;  the  fossil  fish  fauna  of  the  English  Purbeck 
beds,  and  Synopsis  of  Ganoid  fishes  of  the  Cambridge  Greensand,  in 
1895 ;  Wealden  fishes  in  1896 ;  and  as  a  companion  to  EhinohatiB 
a  still  grander  specimen,  a  Squatina,  the  *  angel-fish  '  or  monk-fish, 
a  metre  in  length,  most  beautifully  preserved,  from  the  Lithographic 
Stone  of  Wurtemberg,  showing  the  entire  outline  and  skeleton  of 
the  fish;  and  lastly,  a  Carboniferous  Liatracanthus  in  1903.  In  1874 
K.  Etheridge,  jun.,  described  a  Fetalorhynchiis  from  E.  Kilbride; 
T.  Stock  a  Bhizodw  (nearly  entire)  from  the  Wardie  shales  (1881); 
the  late  J.  C.  Mansel-Pleydell  a  Purbeck  Histionoiiu  (in    1889). 
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J.  H.  Cooke  recorded  the  remains  of  Stereodom  meKtengie  from  Malta 
(1891);  E.  T.  Newton  wrote  on  Onyehodus  from  the  Old  Bed  of 
Forfarshire  (1892)  ;  H.  Bolton  on  LUtraeimihuB  epinaitu  from  the 
English  Coal-measores  (1896) ;  E.  D.  Wellborn  on  BhadinichthyB 
from  the  Coal-measares,  Yorkshire  (1900),  and  the  fish  faana  of  the 
Millstone  Grit  (1901).  Lastly,  Professor  0.  B.  Eastman  wrote  on 
a  new  EdeBtme-like  form  of  fish-dentition  named  Campyloprion,  from 
the  Coal-measures  of  Nebraska,  U.S.,  1902. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  dumber.) 


U.  —  Sedowtok    Muskum    Notks.^ 

By  F.  £.  CowPBB  Reed,  M.A.,  F.6.S. 

(PLATE  V.) 

New  Fossils  from  the  Haverfordwest  District. 

rpHE  recent  gift  to  the  Museum  of  a  fine  series  of  Lower  Palsdozoio 
X  fossils  from  the  Haverfordwest  area  by  Mr.  V.  M.  Tumbull,  M.A., 
who  has  personally  collected  them  with  much  care,  has  at  length 
provided  ns  with  the  means  of  determining  many  of  the  interesting 
species  which  were  mentioned  without  specific  names  (on  account 
of  their  imperfect  preservation)  by  Messrs.  Marr  and  Boberts  in 
their  paper  on  this  district.'  The  collections  from  which  their  lists 
were  drawn  up  are  in  the  Sedgwick  Museum. 

Several  species  new  to  science  or  to  the  locality  oan  now  be 
accordingly  described,  but  others  must  still  await  the  acquisition  of 
better  material. 

I.   Phaoops  Robertsi,  sp.  nov.     (Plate  V.) 

A  large  number  of  specimens  of  a  species  of  Phaeopa  were 
collected  by  Messrs.  Marr  and  Boberts  from  the  Sholeshook  Lime- 
stone and  Hedbill  Beds,  but  the  material  was  scarcely  good  enough 
for  a  sufficient  diagnosis  of  specific  characters.  Mr.  TurnbuU's  new 
specimens  of  the  same  form  have  now  supplied  this  want 

Description. — Head-shield  nearly  semicircular  or  broadly  para- 
bolic, obtusely  pointed  in  front,  about  twice  as  broad  as  long,  gently 
convex  from  back  to  front,  strongly  convex  from  side  to  side  with 
the  cheeks  bent  down  ;  anterior  border  present. 

Glabella  elongated,  expanding  gradually  towards  the  front  to 
about  double  the  basal  width ;  rather  narrow  in  relation  to  head- 
shield,  the  base  being  only  about  a  quarter  its  width  ;  nearly  three 
times  as  long  as  wide  at  base ;  sides  nearly  straight  behind  frontal 
lobe,  converging  posteriorly  at  about  20° ;  gently  and  uniformly 
convex,  rising  but  slightly  above  cheeks. 

Frontal  lobe  of  glabella  not  reaching  front  margin  of  head-shield, 
with  rounded  lateral  angles  projecting  slightly  at  the  sides;  about  half 

^  The  series  of  articles  in  this  Magazine  which  have  been  lon^  known  as 
'' Woodwardian  Museum  Notes  '*  will  in  the  future  be  continued  under  the  title 
of  **  Sedgwick  Museum  Notes,"  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  geological 
collections  at  Cambridge  to  the  new  Sedgwick  Memorial  Museum. 

'  Q.J.G.8.,  Tol.  xh  (1885),  pp.  476-490. 
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long  as  whole  glabella  or  rather  more ;  transversely  subquadrate 
in  shape,  with  arched  front  end ;  not  rising  above  general  level  of 
rest  of  glabella,  nor  detached  from  it ;  lateral  angles  circumscribed 
bj  faoM  sutures.  Three  pairs  of  lateral  glabelkir  lobes  present;, 
first  pair  the  largest,  triangular  in  shape,  extending  back  along  axial 
furrows  to  middle  of  eyes ;  second  and  third  pairs  of  lateral  lobes  of 
subequal  size,  and  with  subparallel  anterior  and  posterior  sides. 

Three  pairs  of  lateral  glabellar  furrows  present ;  the  basal  paif 
the  strongest.  First  pair  straight,  obliquely  inclined  to  axial 
farrows  at  abont  45°  or  50°,  arising  a  little  in  front  of  eyes  and 
extending  inwards  for  about  two -fifths  of  the  width  of  the 
glabella  on  each  side ;  scarcely  widening  at  their  outer  extremities* 
Second  pair  equal  in  depth  and  width  to  the  first,  horizontal,  nearly 
straight  or  slightly  arched  forwards,  arising  nearly  opposite  middle 
of  eyes  and  extending  inwards  for  about  one-third  or  rather  more  of 
the  width  of  the  glabella  on  each  side.  Third  or  basal  pair  deeper 
than  the  preceding  pair,  horizontal  or  slightly  oblique,  straight, 
situated  hiilf-way  between  second  pair  and  occipital  furrow,  and 
extending  on  each  side  inwards  for  about  one- third  of  the  width  of 
the  glabella. 

Occipital  furrow  strong,  arched  forwards  in  middle.  Axial 
farrows  rather  weak,  especially  round  lateral  angles  of  frontal 
lobe;  diverging  anteriorly  at  about  20°  in  a  slight  concave  curve 
from  base  of  glabella  to  anterior  end  of  eyes,  in  front  of  which  they 
sweep  outwards  round  the  frontal  lobe,  merging  imperceptibly  into 
the  nearly  obsolete  marginal  furrow  of  the  head-shield. 

Fixed  cheeks  with  anterior  wing  much  reduced  in  size  owing  to 
lateral  projection  and  width  of  frontal  lobe ;  posterior  wing  with 
a  basal  width  equal  to  about  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  glabella 
at  its  base ;  posterior  margin  gently  arched ;  neck  segment  marked 
off  by  strong  deep  furrow  dying  out  before  reaching  lateral  margin  ; 
lateral  marginal  furrow  nearly  obsolete.  Genal  angles  measuring 
about  60°  or  more,  and  furnished  with  small  sharp  spinules.  Eye- 
lobes  large,  prominent,  semicircular,  horizontally  extended  at  same 
level  as  glabella. 

Facial  sutures  with  anterior  and  posterior  branches  making  angle  of 
about  70°;  anterior  branches  curve  round,  defining  lateral  angles 
of  frontal  lobe,  and  unite  in  regular  convex  curve  in  front  of  it, 
which  they  thus  bound  ;  posterior  branches  curve  slightly  forward 
in  a  sigmoidal  manner  from  base  of  eye  to  cut  lateral  margin  a  little 
behind  the  level  of  second  lateral  glabellar  furrows. 

Free  cheeks  small,  triangular,  united  in  front  by  the  narrow, 
flattened,  horizontal  anterior  border  of  the  head-shield.  Eyes  large,, 
prominent,  high,  strongly  curved,  but  not  angulated  ;  extending 
fit)m  a  little  behind  first  lateral  furrows  to  third  lateral  furrows  of 
glabella;  distant  from  posterior  margin  of  head-shield  about  two- 
thirds  their  length ;  nearly  touching  side  of  glabella  at  their  front 
end,  but  more  remote  at  their  posterior  end ;  lens-bearing  surface 
steeply  inclined  or  vertical,  with  about  30-35  vertical  rows  of 
lenses  having  10-12  lenses  in  the  middle  rows.     Surface  of  glabella 
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granalated,  with  small  toberoles  intersperaed.  Faint  traoea  on  the 
frontal  lobe  of  the  v*s^&P^  mark  found  in  Chii$mop§, 

Thorax  (imperfectly  known)  about  twice  as  long  as  head-shield ; 
axis  regularly  semi-oylindrical,  prominent,  oonvex,  with  slightly 
swollen  lateral  nodes  on  axial  rings.  Pleuraa  strongly  arched,  with 
deep  diagonal  furrow ;  fulcrum  situated  about  half-way  out ;  extra- 
fulcral  part  sharply  bent  down  and  slightly  curved  forwards; 
extremities  of  pleuras  rounded. 

Pygidium  semicircular  to  semi-elliptical,  gently  oonvex,  with 
regular  margin.  Axis  prominent,  convex,  conical,  tapering  to 
a  pointed  extremity,  not  quite  reaching  posterior  margin  ;  composed 
of  9-11  rings,  of  which  only  the  first  5-6  are  usually  well  marked. 
Axial  furrows  straight,  converging  posteriorly  at  about  20^-25^. 
Lateral  lobes  gently  arched  downwards  on  each  side,  showing  5-8 
regular,  slightly  curved  pleum,  dying  out  towards  the  margin  and 
•each  with  weak  median  pleural  furrow.  Border  smooth,  not  crossed 
by  pleursB,  but  not  marked  off  on  upper  surface  by  marginal  furrow. 
Infra-marginal  doublure  (seen  in  casts)  convex,  of  moderate  width, 
extending  inwards  to  tip  of  axis. 

DiMKNSIONS. 

mm. 

Length  of  head-shield 18-20 

Width  of  head-shield 36-40 

Length  of  pygidium 13-23 

Wi(uh  of  pygidium     22-33 

Affinities. — The  general  characters  of  this  species  indicate  a  close 
relationship  to  the  Ordovician  forms  of  BalmnniteB  (Barrande)  ^  found 
in  Bohemia.  Hoemes  ^  has  carefully  pointed  out  the  characters  which 
differentiate  them  from  the  typical  Silurian  and  Devonian  members 
of  this  genus  as  understood  by  Barrande,  and  they  constitute 
a  group  which  in  one  direction  appears  to  lead  to  that  of 
Z).  SauBmanni  of  Stages  F,  G,  and  H,  and  in  the  other  direction 
to  the  typical  forms  of  Fhacops,  sens,  str.,  of  the  same  Stages. 

The  chief  points  which  distinguish  this  older  group  of  Dalfnanttea 
are  the  rudimentary  or  absent  frontal  border,  the  slight  separation 
of  the  frontal  lobe  from  the  rest  of  the  glabella,  the  smallness 
or  absence  of  the  genal  spines,  the  rounded  or  scarcely  pointed 
extremities  of  the  pleuras,  and  the  fewer  segments  in  the  pygidium. 

In  Ph,  RoberiBi  the  head-shield  with  its  distinct  frontal  border,  the- 
lobation  and  shape  of  the  glabella,  and  small  genal  spines  resemble 
those  forms  leading  on  to  the  D.  HauBmanni  group ;  but  the  rounded 
extremities  of  the  plenrsd  and  the  non-muoronate,  semicircular 
pygidium  connect  it  with  the  species  which  seem  to  be  the 
ancestors  of  the  typical  Phacops  group.  D.  BocialtB,  Barr.  (and 
its  varieties),  D,  DeahayeBi,  Barr.,  and  D.  JIatolet,  Barr. — all  from 
Stage  D  in  Bohemia — show  strong  points  of  resemblance  in  the  head- 
shield,  but  B,  PhillipBt,  Barr.  in  the  thorax  and  pygidium.      It  is 

^  Barrande :  Syst.  Silur.  Bohcme,  vol.  i,  p.  299  et  seq.  and  p.  528  et  seq. 
-  Hoernes,  Jahrb.  Geol.  Reichsanst.  Wien,  Bd.  xxx  (1880),  Heft  4,  pp.  651-686; 
and  KosmoB,  Jahrg.  iv,  Bd.  viu  (1880),  pp.  20-32. 
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obvioai,  therefore,  that  this  Haverfordwest  speoies  belongs  to  tlii» 
g;roup  of  DnlmantleSf  in  which  there  existed  a  oombinatioa  of  the 
subseqaentiy  well  -  differentiated  characters  of  the  later  typiual 
Iki/iiiant(tfS  and  P&ocopt. 

The  specific  name.  Ph.  Boherisi,  has  been  chosen  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  T.  Roberts,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  V. 

Fig.  1. — Phatop9  Bobertti,  sp.  nov.  Ilead-shield.  Redhill  Stage,  Prender<^ast 
Plftce,  Haverfordwest,     x  1^. 

y,  2. — Ditto.  Head-shield.  Redhill  Stage,  Redhill  Quarry,  Haverfordwest. 
Nat.  size. 

,T  3. — Ditto.  Head-shield.  Sholeshook  Limertone,  Prendergast  Place,  Haver- 
fordwest.    X  IJ. 

,,  4. — Ditto.  Free-cheek.  Sholeshook  Limestone,  Prendergast  Farm,  Haver- 
fordwe«»t.     x  IJ. 

„  5. — Ditto.  Head-shield  with  portion  of  thorax.  Same  horiison  and  locality. 
Nat.  size. 

„    6. — Ditto.  Pvgidium.  Kedhill  Stage,  Redhill  Quarrv,  Haverfordwest.  Nat.  nize. 

„  7. — Ditto,  i^ygidium.  Sholeshook  Limestone,  t'rendergant  Place,  Haver- 
fordwest.     X  1^. 


IIL— Further  Notes  on  the  Mamsials  or  the  Eocene  of  Egypt. 
By  C.  W.  Andrews,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.,  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

Part  L 

DURING  the  last  few  months  I  have  been  engaged  in  examinin<^ 
the  remains  of  the  foHsil  Vertebrates  from  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Eocene  of  the  Fay um  district  of  Egypt,  with  a  view  to  tlie 
preparation  of  the  detailed  monograph  whioh  it  is  proposed  to  publiHh 
on  this  subject.  As  it  will  be  some  months  before  this  can  appear, 
it  seems  desirable  to  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  more 
important  results  arrived  at,  and  preliminary  descriptions  of  sucli 
new  forms  as  have  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  work.  The 
collections  examined  include  all  the  material  belonging  to  the 
British  Museum,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  important  specimens 
from  the  Geological  Museum  of  Cairo.  There  still  remains  in  Cairo 
a  large  collection  of  bones,  which  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  working  out  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Ma^rithertnm. 

The  figure  of  the  skull  and  mandible  of  Moeriiherium  lyonsi  lately 
pablished  (Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  196  B,  figs.  14-17)  was  reconstructed 
from  portions  of  a  number  of  skulls  from  the  Middle  Eocene.  Since 
then  Mr.  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell  has  found  an  almost  complete  skull  of 
a  nearly  adult  animal  from  the  Upper  Eooene,  and  from  this  the 
accompanying  restoration  (Fig.  1)  has  been  made,  showing  the 
boundaries  of  many  of  the  bones,  but  otherwise  differing  in  no 
important  points  from  the  earlier  figure.  The  mandible  has  been 
reconstructed  from  several  Middle  Eocene  specimens. 

The  most  striking  character  of  the  skull  as  a  whole  is  the  great 
elongation  of  the  cranial  as  compared  to  the  facial  region.     The 
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upper  edge  of  the  supra-oooipital  forms  the  lambdoidal  orest  and 
flztenda  on  to  the  roof  of  the  akall,  sending  a  wedge-shaped  prooesa 
between  the  hinder  ends  of  the  parietals,  but  tbere  seems  to  be  no 
traos  of  a  distinct  interparietal  bone.  The  parietals  ore  long, 
^extending  nearly  to  the  front  of  the  temporal  fossa.  Their  most 
peoaliar  ohantoter  is  that  the;  send  baob  on  to  the  oooipltal  surface 


Fig.   1. — Skull    of   Marilherium. — A,    from    obove ;    , 

antorbitol  furamen  ;  fx.oe.  exoccipital ;  fr.  frontal ;  jv.  jugal ; 
n.  uaeal;  pa.  parietal;  par-oc.  paroccipital ;  pnx.  preiuajulla;  pt.  port- 
tyiapBiiic  prac«ea  of  Bquamwial ;  i.dc.  eupnl-i>ccipiUl;  <j.  Bquamosal.  il,  i2, 
i3,  iDcisore;  c,  ranioci  pm2,  pm3,  pmi,  premulan;  uil,  m2,  nt3,  malara. 

a  short  process  which  is  wedged  in  between  the  auprn-oooipilal 
and  the  Bf|uamosal.  The  craninl  part  of  the  squamosal,  as  well  at 
the  neighbouring  region  of  the  parietals,  is  oonsiderabl;  Bwollen 
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through  the  deTelopment  of  sinases  whioh  oommunicate  with  the 
ontside  of  the  skull  by  a  number  of  irregularly  arranged  foramina. 
Tnie  frontals  are  oomparatively  short ;  they  are  slightly  marked  by 
«npra-orbital  ridges,  which  run  along  the  upper  borders  of  the 
orbits;  anteriorly  they  are  out  off  from  the  premaxillsd  by  the  union 
<A  the  maxillad  with  the  nasals.  These  latter  bones  are  short,  and 
overhang  the  narial  opening  to  a  very  small  extent ;  from  behind 
forwards  they  form  sutures  with  the  frontals,  maxillsd,  and  pre- 
maxillffi ;  in  faot,  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  bones  are  exactly 
^as  in  the  later  Proboscidea. 

The  nasal  opening  is  large  and  looks  forward,  not  upward  as  in 
Elephat,  It  is  not  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  the  upper  surface  of 
the  premaxillsd  in  front  of  it  is  deeply  grooved,  probably  indicating 
the  presenoe  of  a  short  proboscis  as  in  the  Tapir.  The  orbit  is  very 
small,  and  there  is  a  mere  trace  of  supra-orbited  processes. 

In  the  young  specimen  above  referred  to,  the  last  molar  is  still 
uncut,  and  from  its  position  it  is  clear  that  the  rest  of  the  cheek 
teeth  must  move  considerably  forward  in  order  to  allow  it  to  come 
into  position. 

The  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Mcerttherium,  probably  identical 
with  M.  lyonii,  in  the  Upper  Eocene  beds  in  association  with 
PalaofnoBtodon  raises  the  question  of  whether  MoBritherium  can  be 
ancestral  to  Palaoi^^todon,  If  it  is  not,  at  least  it  must  be  extremely 
similar  and  very  closely  related  to  the  actual  ancestor,  for  it  presents 
all  the  proboscidean  characters  in  exactly  the  more  generalised 
condition  that  one  would  expect  to  find.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  Palaomaatodon  does  not  occur  in  the  Middle  Eocene 
beds  in  which  McBritherium  is  abundant,  while  in  the  upper  beds 
Palaomastodon  is  common,  and  but  few  McBritherium  remains  have 
been  found. 

From  the  vertebral  column  of  a  large,  and  at  present  unnamed, 
species  of  Mmritherium  the  number  of  the  vertebrsd  in  the  different 
regions  can  be  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty.  These  are : 
cervical,  7 ;  thoracic,  20 ;  lumbar,  3 ;  sacral,  3  ;  caudal,  number 
unknown,  but  the  tail  must  have  been  of  moderate  length.  The 
axis  has  a  peg-like  odontoid,  the  lower  surface  of  which  bears 
a  large  facet  for  articulation  with  the  atlas;  the  neural  spine  is 
high.  The  centra  of  the  other  cervicals  are  rather  short,  but  longer 
in  proportion  to  their  size  than  in  the  later  proboscideans. 

The  scapula  is  oval  in  outline  ;  the  coracoid  process  is  large,  and 
the  glenoid  surface  for  the  humerus  is  continued  on  to  its  lower 
face.  The  humerus  is  in  some  respects  more  like  that  of  some 
carnivores  than  that  of  an  ungulate.  Its  most  remarkable  feature 
is  the  extreme  compression  of  the  shaft  from  side  to  side.  The 
ent-epicondyle  is  very  large,  and  there  is  no  ent-epicondylar  foramen. 
The  supinator  ridge  is  well  developed.  The  femur  is  flattened  from 
before  backwards ;  the  great  trochanter  rises  a  little  above  the 
head,  and  there  is  no  third  trochanter.  The  distal  articular  end 
is  relatively  small,  and  the  condyles  are  as  in  Elei)has.  The  feet  are 
at  present  quite  unknown. 
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Among  the  speoimens  ailleoted  by  me  laat  season  is  a  portion  of 
tlie  right  i-amas  of  a  mandible  oontaining  the  three  molars  :  of  these 
m.  3  is  in  perfect  and  unworn  condition,  while  m.  2  and  m.  1  have 
lost  portions  of  their  outer  sides.  The  character  of  the  teeth  here 
preserved  proves  the  existence  in  these  beds  of  another  small 
proboscidean  related  to  Marithtrinm^  but  differing  from  it  so  con- 
siderably that  when  better  known  it  may  be  neoessary  to  refer  it  to 
a  new  genus;  for  the  present  it  may  be  called  Mmritherium  trigodon. 

The  characters  of  the  teeth  are  as  follows : — 

M.  1  was  a  bilophodont  tooth  with  a  small  posterior  lobe ;  each 
transverse  crest  consisted  of  two  tubercles.  Most  of  the  outer  half 
of  the  tooth  is  wanting;  the  inner  half  consists  of  a  high  anterior 
cuRp  and  a  somewhat  lower  posterior  one,  separated  by  a  deep- 
valley.    The  half  of  the  posterior  lobe  still  remaining  is  nearly  flat. 

M.  2  also  wants  a  great  part  of  its  inner  half.  It  is  similar  to 
m.  1,  except  that  the  posterior  lobe  bears  a  large  blunt  tubercle, 
which  lies  immediately  behind  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  posterior 
crest.  These  two  teeth  are  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  ones 
of  Martiherium, 

M.  3  is  quite  unworn;  it  differs  widely  from  m.  3  of  Mceritherium, 
Like  the  other  molars,  it  consists  of  two  transverse  ridges  and 
a  talon.  The  transverse  ridges  are  placed  somewhat  obliquely  ;  the 
anterior  one  consists  of  a  high  pointed  outer  tul:]^rcle  and  an  inner 
one,  on  the  outer  face  of  which  a  small  secondary  tubercle  is  present. 
In  the  posterior  crest  the  outer  lobe  again  consists  of  a  pointed 
tubercle,  but  the  inner  half  is  formed  by  two  subequal  tubercles. 
The  talon  is  composed  of  a  large  tubercle  in  the  same  antero- 
posterior line  as  the  outer  cusps  of  the  crests,  and  on  its  inner  side 
there  are  several  small  tubercles ;  on  its  outer  side  the  cingulum  is 
well  developed.  The  talon  as  a  whole  is  thus  triangular  in  outline, 
its  posterior  angle  being  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth.  In 
Mmritherium  lyomi,  on  the  other  hand,  the  talon  is  much  broaden 
and  consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  tubercle,  which  form  a  third 
transverse  crest,  thus  converting  the  tooth  into  a  trilophodont  one. 
This  difference  in  the  talons  appears  to  justify  the  separation  of  th& 
present  form  as  a  distinct  species  at  least,  and,  as  already  remarked, 
further  material  will  probably  show  that  a  new  genus  will  have  to 
be  established.  The  enamel  of  the  whole  tooth  is  raised  into 
irregular  ridges  and  small  tuberosities. 

The  dimensions  of  the  specimen  are  : — 

liCngth.  Breadth, 

m.  I         ...         ...        26mm.         ...         ...  P 

m.  2        ...         ...         32mm.         ...         ...  ? 

m.  3        40  mm 24  mm. 

PalaomaBtodon, 

The  structure  of  the  skull  in  this  genus  is  now  almost  completely 
known.  The  most  complete  specimens  yet  found  are  (1)  an  adult 
skull  wanting  part  of  the  occipital  and  most  of  the  facial  regions; 
(2)  the  anterior  half  of  a  young  skull  collected  by  Mr.  Beadnell,  and 
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tbowing  the  whole  of  the  facial  portion  in  k  perfect  state  of 
pnMiTKtioa.  The  fignrea  here  givau  have  been  oonatruotecl  from 
ttwee  two  speoimens,  aad  are  auffioient  to  oonvey  a  general  i^e*  of 
the  ehief  oharftoters.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  easential  reapeots 
thii  akull  is  proboeoideaa,  and,  in  faot,  it  might  almoat  be  desoribed 
■a  that  of  an  oxooedinglj  doliohooephalio  elephant. 


ai.pt.  pterrgoid  wing  of  alisphenoid  ;  al.c.  aliaphenaid  ce 
The  other  letters  are  >g  in  Fi^r.  |. 


Hie  aapra-DCcipital  surface  slopes  somewhat  forward,  and  has 
a  deep  median  fossa  for  the  attachment  of  mueoles  and  liganieuts, 
exaotly  like  that  fonnd  in  Elepha*.  Tbe  region  of  the  lambdoidat 
oreet,  both  in  the  squamosal  and  tbe  parietal,  is  considerably  swollen 
by  tbe  development  of  sinuses  which  commnnicate  with  the  exterior 
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«nd  probably  with  the  aatlitorj  meatns  by  several  foramina.  The 
•welliog  of  the  back  of  the  head  haa  not  yet  g<me  far  enough  to  lead 
lot  the  dieappearanoe  of  the  sagittal  crest,  which  is  fairly  prominent, 
md  divides  anteriorly  into  the  temporal  ridges,  which  run  out 
OD  to  the  post-orbital  processes  of  the  fruntals.  The  nasals  are 
short,  and  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  bones  much  as  in 
EUphoB.  The  nasal  opening  has  alrea«ly  been  shifted  back 
a  considerable  distance  behind  the  anterior  end  of  the  snout,  but 
not  to  the  same  d(*gree  as  in  the  elephants,  since  it  is  still  in 
front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbits,  while  in  the  later 
forms  it  has  come  to  lie  behind  it  and  at  the  same  time  looks  more 
upwards.  The  premazillaries  have  exactly  the  same  relations  to 
the  nasal  opening  and  to  the  neighbouring  bones  as  in  Ulephas,  but 
the  form  of  their  anterior  portion  is  quite  different,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  tusks  are  still  small,  so  that  the  great  alveoli  and 
the  broad  truncated  anterior  border  of  these  bones,  so  characteristic 
of  the  elephants,  are  here  unnecessary,  and  they  terminate  anteriorly 
almost  in  a  point  The  maxilla  is  greatly  elongated.  It  bears 
a  stout  zygomatic  process,  the  base  of  which  is  perforated  by 
a  large  antorbital  canal,  which  opens  on  the  face  by  two  foramina. 
The  lachrymal  is  exactly  as  in  Klephas.  The  jugal  is  large,  and 
extends  from  the  orbit  back  beneath  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
squamosal  as  far  as  the  glenoid  surface  for  the  mandible.  The 
cranial  portion  of  the  squamosal  is  considerably  swollen  by  the 
presence  of  air  sinuses ;  it  completely  surrounds  the  auditory 
opening,  sending  down  behind  it  a  post-tympanic  (p.^)  process.  The 
articular  surface  for  the  mandible  is  very  large ;  it  is  slightly 
concave  from  side  to  side,  an<l  very  convex  from  before  backwards; 
the  mandible  must  have  much  freer  play  both  from  side  to  side  and 
up  and  down  than  in  the  recent  elephants.  The  alisphenoid  is 
perforated  by  an  alisphenoid  canal  {al.c),  and  sends  down  on  to  the 
pterygoid  a  pterygoid  wing  (<i/.p(.),  the  anterior  edge  of  which 
forms  the  outer  border  of  a  deep  groove,  which  is  continued  upwards 
and  forwards  towards  the  post-orbital  process  of  the  frontal.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  groove  are  the  anterior  openings  of  the  alisphenoid 
canal,  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius  and  the  optic  foramen,  as  in 
Elephaa.  The  tympanic  is  small,  less  inflated  than  in  the  later  type, 
and  does  not  extend  into  the  mandibular  articulation. 

There  is  no  distinct  condylar  foramen  ;  it  appears  to  be  confluent 
with  the  foramen  lacernm  posterius,  l^he  opening  of  the  internal 
nares  is  higher  than  wide ;  the  maxillsd,  palatines,  and  pterygoids 
which  form  its  side  walls  are  all  to  some  extent  thickened  by  the 
development  of  coarsely  cellular  bone,  which  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  portion  of  the  maxilla  immediately  behind  the  last 
molar.  The  axis  of  the  palate  is  somewhat  bent  up  with  regard  to 
the  basi-cranial  axis,  so  tliat  the  two  make  a  very  obtuse  angle  with 
one  another:  in  the  elephants  this  character  is  carried  still  further. 

The  limb  bones  of  Palfeomatttodon  are  comparatively  rare,  most 
of  the  very  large  number  of  bones  now  collected  belonging  to 
ArBinoiiherium,    Such  specimens  as  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to 
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Palstomuutodon  differ  in  no  important  points  from  the  corresponding 
bones  of  Elepha9,  The  caloaneiim,  however,  is  less  short  and  stout 
than  in  the  recent  forms,  the  tuber  calcic  being  more  elongate ;  some 
calcanea  from  the  Miocene  of  France,  probahly  belonging  to  Tttra- 
helodon  angttstidenSj  approximate  most  nearly  to  the  Egyptian 
specimen. 

A  portion  of  the  right  ramus  of  a  mandible  shows  that  there 
existed  in  the  Upper  Eocene  beds  a  species  of  Palaomaatodon 
considerably  smaller  than  P,  headiielli,  even  allowing  for  a  very 
wide  range  of  individual  variation  in  size  in  that  sppcies.  The 
specimen  in  question  consists  of  part  of  the  ramus  and  the  coronoid 
process  of  an  immature  mandible,  in  which  m.  3  has  not  yet  been 
cot,  although  it  is  completely  developed.  M.  3  differs  from  the 
same  tooth  in  P.  beaduelli  in  having  the  outer  half  of  the  third 
transverse  crest  more  clearly  composed  of  two  distinct  tubercles, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  short  fourth  transverse  crest  separated  from 
the  third  by  a  fairly  deep  valley  and  oomposed  of  three  small 
toberdes.  M.  2  is  trilophodont,  the  anterior  valley  l)eing  partly 
blocked  by  an  accessory  tubercle ;  as  usual  in  this  genus,  the  second 
molar  is  considerably  larger  than  the  first  This  latter,  which  is 
already  considerably  worn,  is  also  trilophodont.  Pm.  4  is  bilophodont, 
the  anterior  crest  being  considerably  the  higher.  Pm.  3  consists  of 
A  single  hin;h  anterior  cusp  and  a  low  heel.  This  species  may 
be  called  Palaomaatodon  minor;  its  dimensions  compared  to  those  of 
P,  htadnelli  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  in  the  first 
column  gives  the  length  of  the  teeth  in  the  type  of  P.  rni«or,  in  the 
second  of  those  of  a  small  individual  (?  female)  of  P.  beadnelli,  and  in 
the  third  of  those  of  the  type  of  that  species :  — 


/'.  minor. 

P. 

,  beadnelli 

/'.  beadnelli 

m.  3... 

47  mm. 

( 

?  female). 
65  mm. 

(type). 
78  mm. 

m.  2... 

...         46    „ 

66    „ 

..        65    „ 

m.  1... 

32    „ 

41    „ 

48    ,, 

pm.  4 
pm.  3 

28    „ 
...         28    „ 

39    „ 
30    „ 

48    „ 

V 

IV. — Notes  on   the   Cephalopoda   belonging  to   the  Straohey 
Collection  from  the  Himalaya.     Part  I :   Jurassic. 

By  G.  C.  Crick,  Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

{Concluded  from  the  February  Number.) 

10.    Ammonites  soriptus  (R.  Strachey  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(II.  F.  Blanfonl,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:   Palaeont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  &1, 

pi.  xvi,  fig^.  2a-c.) 

According  to  Professor  Blnnford  the  only  example  of  this  species 
in  the  Strachey  Collection  was  the  fragment  which  lie  figured. 
This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  collection  [No.  C.  5045] ;  it  was 
transferred  from  the  Museum  of  Practical  Qeology,  labelled  with  one 
of  that  Museum's  labels  **  Oolitic  :  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  scriptus 
{Stra.).    Coll.  by  Col.  Strachey."    The  figures,  which  are  all  reversed, 
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ftre  not  good.  Tlie  portkm  of  the  foanl  thai  is  figured  is  entirely 
septate;  the  anterior  part  of  the  specimen  that  formed  the  base 
of  the  bodj-chamber  is  not  indaded  in  the  figure,  nor  does  the 
figore  show  the  shorter  intermediate  ribs  whidi  extend  over  the 
onter  half  of  the  lateral  area  of  the  whorl. 

Blanford  (p.  106)  r^^arded  this  species  as  a  synonym  of  Oppel's 
A.  SianUp,^  a  species  which  he  oonsidered  to  have  priority  of 
publication. 

11.  AxxoHiTSs  JVBJJL  (R.  Strachoy  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(H.  P.  Blanfoid,  in  J.  W.  S«Her  &  H.  F.  Blanfoid :    Pftlcont.  Sixi,  1865,  p.  82, 

pi.  XX,  figs.  2m-e :  pi.  xxi,  figs.  Im^.) 

The  British  Moseam  collection  contains  three  examples  of  this 
species,  numbered  C.  5043,  C.  5044,  and  C.  5030  respectively. 

The  specimen  numbered  C.  5043  is  the  original  of  plate  xx, 
figs.  2a,  b.  The  posterior  half  of  the  outer  whorl,  that  is,  the 
portion  to  the  right  of  the  break  indicated  in  fig.  2a,  is  now  missing, 
but  the  cement  still  adhering  to  the  fossil  indicates  its  former 
presence;  it  was  possibly  from  the  now  missing  part  that  the 
suture-line  depicted  in  fig.  2e  was  drawn.  About  one-third  of  the 
rest  of  the  outer  whorl  is  septate,  whilst  the  remainder  formed  part  of 
the  body-chamber.  As  part  of  Uie  Straohey  Collection  this  specimen 
was  transferred  from  the  Museum  of  Practical  G^logy,  labelle<l 
with  one  of  that  Museum's  labels  "  Oolitic :  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites 
jubar.     Coll.  by  Col.  Straohey." 

The  example  No.  C.  5044  is  the  natural  mould,  of  which  a  gutta- 
percha impression  (also  preserved)  is  figured  in  pi.  xxi,  fig.  la. 
Belonging  to  the  same  colleotion  it  was  also  transferred  from  the 
same  Museum.  It  is  labelled  with  one  of  that  Museum's  labels 
"Oolitic:  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  jubar  (Stra.).  Coll.  by  Col.  Straohey." 
To  it  is  fastened  a  small  white  label  on  which  is  written  in  ink 
"  Ammonites  jubar,  R.  S.  Budarinathix  " ;  but  the  word  'jubar '  has 
been  crossed  out  in  ink. 

The  specimen  No.  5030  also  belonged  to  the  Strachey  Colleotion 
and  was  transferred  from  the  Museum  of  Practical  Oeology,  but 
the  precise  locality  of  the  specimen  is  not  recorded.  It  is  the 
original  of  plate  xxi,  ^g.  lb,  and  probably  also  furnished  the  restored 
outline  given  in  fig.  Ic. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  recognize  the  original  of  the  suture-line 
which  is  figured  on  pi.  xx  and  numbered  2d ;  this  appears  not  to 
be  referred  to  in  the  text. 

On  p.  106  Professor  Blanford  placed  this  species  as  a  synonym 
of  Oppel's  A,  8abineanu8,^  a  name  whioh  he  considered  to  have  priority 
of  publioation. 

*  A.  Oppel,  **  Ueber  ostindiBche  Fossilreste  aas  den  secundaren  Ablagerungnen  vdii 
fipiti  und  Gnari-Khoraum  in  Tibet":  Pal.  Mittheil.,  iv  (1863),  pv  282,  pi.  Ixxix, 
figs.  la-e. 

'  A.  Oppel,  **  Ueber  OHtinduiche  Foesilreste  aus  den  secundaren  Ablagerungen  von 
Spiti  und  Onari-Khorsum  in  Tibet"  :  Pal.  Mittheil.,  iv  (1863),  p,  288,  pi.  Ixxxii,. 
figs,  la-r,  2a,  b. 
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Ammonites  jubab,  var.  A.  multibadiatus  (R.  Stracbey  MS.)t 

H.  P.  Blanford. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:  Paleont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  82.) 

Professor  Blanford  states  that  "  this  differs  from  the  normal  form 
in  the  greater  number  of  its  ribs  (55),  which  are  consequently  more 
close  set  and  filiform.  The  variation  probably  occurs  only  in  young 
shells."  In  the  Strachey  Collection  transferred  from  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  and  labelled  with  that  Museum's  label  *'  Oolitic  : 
Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  triplicatus  (Sow.).  Coll.  by  Col.  Strachey," 
there  is  a  fairly  complete  specimen  [C.  7366],  46*5  mm.  in  diameter, 
which  agrees  very  well  with  Blanford*s  description  of  this  variety. 
It  has  about  52  ribs  in  the  outer  whorl,  and  although  labelled 
*  Ammonites  iriplicatm  '  it  certainly  does  not  agree  with  that  species. 
This  is  the  only  specimen  in  the  collection  that  corresponds  to 
Blanford's  description,  and  it  is  therefore  most  probably  the  variety 
referred  to. 

12.   Ammonites  ootaoonus  (R.  Strachey  MS.)>  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:   PalEBont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  83, 

pi.  xii,  ^f^.  2a,  b,) 

According  to  Professor  Blanford's  description,  **  the  only  specimen 
of  this  Ammonite  in  Colonel  Strachey's  Collection  is  a  fragment,  but 
of  larger  dimensions  and  in  better  preservation  than  that  previously 
described  from  Spiti."  This  fragment  is  now  in  the  British  Museum 
collection  [C.  5032],  having  been  transferred  from  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  accompanied  by  one  of  that  Museum's  labels 
on  which  was  written  in  ink  simply  the  name  **  Am.  octagonus, 
Strachey,"  without  any  record  of  either  horizon  or  locality,  and 
without  any  indication  that  it  was  the  figured  specimen.  But  of 
this  fact  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt ;  fig.  2a  representing 
a  lateral  aspect  of  the  fragment  (reversed),  and  fig.  26  a  much 
restored  transverse  section  of  the  whorl. 

Later  in  the  same  work  (p.  106)  Blanford  united  Strachey's 
A.  Ifookeri  with  the  present  species  under  the  name  A.  octagonus, 
this  species  having  been  described  some  two  years  previously.' 

13.    Ammonites  Hookeri  (R.  Strachey  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(U.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:    Palacont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  83, 

pi.  xvii,  figi*.  la-d.) 

The  figures  illustrating  Professor  Blanford's  description  (pi.  xvii, 
figs,  la-d)  have  been  drawn  (reversed)  from  two  specimens,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum  collection  [C.  5048  and  C.  5049]. 
Fig.  la  haB  been  drawn  from  the  example  bearing  the  register 
number  C.  5048,  and  the  other  figures  have  been  taken  from  the 
specimen  No.  C.  5049.  Both  specimens  were  transferred,  in  1880, 
from  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  the  smaller  one  [C.  5048] 
labelled  ''Oolitic:  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  Hookeri  (Stra.).  Coll.  by 
Col.  Strachey."  There  is  now  no  Jermyn  Street  Museum  label 
with  the  larger  specimen,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its 

'  Joum.  Afl,  See.  Bengal,  vol.  xxxii,  No.  2  (1863),  p.  128,  pi.  i,  figs.  5a-e. 
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being  the  other  Bpecimen  figured  by  Blanford.  Each  fossil  has  been 
numbered  in  ink  "  1830  '* ;  this  is  Straohey's  original  number,  and 
indicates  that  the  two  examples  oame  from  the  same  locality,  viz. 
the  Niti  Pass,  this  being  the  only  locality  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
fossils  given  on  p.  102  of  Salter  &  Blan ford's  work. 

The  posterior  third  of  the  outer  whorl  of  the  smaller  example 
(fig.  la)  appears  to  be  septate,  whilst  the  rest  seems  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  body-chamber.  The  larger  example  (figs.  \h-d)  is 
entirely  septate;  it  is  part  of  a  whorl  which  must  have  been  at  least 
70  mm.  in  diameter.  The  suture-line  has  been  painted  in,  and 
evidently  formed  the  original  of  fig.  Id.  The  transverse  section 
depicted  in  fig.  \c  has  been  much  restored. 

On  p.  106  Professor  Blanford  places  this  species  as  a  synonym  of 
Strachey's  A.  oelagonua,  to  which  species  he  also  refers  Opper» 
A.  Sommerringi,^ 

14.  Ammonites  mbdea  (R.  Straohey  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:  PaUsont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  84, 

pi.  xix,  figs.  6a,  b.) 

Professor  Blanford  says:  "The  only  specimen  of  this  MSS. 
species  of  Colonel  Strachey  in  his  collection  is  the  fragment  figured, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  its  affinities.  It  may 
be  either,  as  surmised  by  Colonel  Strachey,  a  species  allied  to 
A,  Jaaon,  Zieten,  or  a  portion  of  a  large  specimen  of  the  tuberculate 
form  of  A.  Wallichii,  Gray." 

This  specimen  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  collection  [C.  5047], 
having  been  transferred  from  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  in 
1880,  labelled  with  one  of  that  Museum's  labels  ^Oolitic:  Niti  Pass. 
Ammonites  medea.  Coll.  by  Col.  Strachey.'*  It  bears  the  number 
"18"  in  white  paint.  It  is  not  well  represented  in  the  figures: 
the  spines  are  not  nearly  so  much  elevated  as  shown  in  fig.  5b  ; 
and  further,  they  are  symmetrically  disposed  in  regard  to  the  median 
line  of  the  flattened  (i.e.  the  peripheral)  area,  and  not  irregulnrly 
placed  as  might  be  supposed  from  fig.  5a  ;  the  two  rows  of  t^pines 
are  13  mm.  apart,  the  spines  being  exactly  opposite  each  other  and 
arranged  in  each  row  at  intervals  of  about  5  mm.  The  fragment 
shows  no  traces  of  septa,  and  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
body -chamber. 

15.   Ammonites  Walliohii,  J.  E.  Gray. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  U.  F.  Blanford:    Palaeont.  Niti,  1805,  p.  84,. 

pi.  XV,  fig8.  \a-e ;  pi.  xix,  figs,  la-c,  2a~c.) 

Besides  the  specimen  [C.  5041]  which  was  orij^inally  figured  by 
Gray  (Illust.  Indian  Zoology,  1830-32,  pi.  c,  fig.  3)  and  rtfij^ured, 
as  elsewhere  shown,'  by  Blanford  (op.  cit.,  pi.  xv,  fig.  1),  an«l  the 
example  [31,106]  referred  to  by  Blanford  (p.  Si,  footnote)  as 
measuring   '*  not   less   than   six   inches   in    diameter,'*   the    British 

'  A.  Oppel,  '*  XTel)er  ostindische  Fossilrefito  aus  den  secundaren  Ablngorungen  von 
Spiti  und  Gnari-Khorsum  in  Tibet":  Pftl.  Mittheil.,  ir  (1863),  p.  280,  pi.  Izzx^ 
figs,  la,  b. 

»  O.  C.  Crick:  Proc.  Malac.  Soc.,  vol.  v,  pt.  4  (April,  1903),  p.  287. 
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Museam  oootains  six  specimens  which  were  transferred  from  the 
Moteom  of  Practical  Geology.  Five  of  these  [Nos.  G.  7675a-«3 
belonged  to  the  Straohey  Collection,  and  were  labelled  with  one  of 
that  Museum's  labels  **  Oolitic :  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  Walliuhii. 
Coll.  by  Col.  Straohey,"  but  on  on»  [No.  C.  7675d]  there  has  been 
written  in  ink  the  locality  "  nr.  Chirohun."     The  sixth  specimen 

S^'o.  C.  7684]  was  labelled  "  A.  Wallichii,  var.  7.  Spiti  shales,"  bat 
ough  there  is  no  record  as  to  its  having  formed  part  of  the 
Strachey  Collection,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  did,  since 
it  is  numbered  "  11 "  in  white  paint  exactly  like  the  specimen 
No.  7676d' 

Professor  Blanford's  figures  of  this  species  represent  several 
individuals.  His  pi.  xv,  figs,  la,  h  represent  Gray*s  type-specimen, 
to  which  also  belongs  the  suture-line  lettered  in  the  published  copies 
of  the  plate  26,'  evidently  a  mistake  for  le. 

The  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  numbered  C.  7675a  is  the 
original  of  pi.  xix,  figs,  la  and  h ;  the  figures,  besides  being  reversed, 
have  been  very  much  restored,  the  first  third  of  the  outer  whorl 
being  very  imperfect  in  the  original.  As  it  does  not  exhibit  the 
rature-line,  fig.  Ic  must  have  been  drawn  from  another  specimen; 
this  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  identify  in  the  collection. 

Ilie  example  in  the  same  collection  numbered  C.  76756  is  the 
original  of  pi.  xix,  figs.  2a,  6 ;  both  figures  have  been  reversed  and 
restored  ;  part  of  the  matrix  has  been  omitted,  the  first  part  of  the 
outer  whorl  is  now  absent,  and  the  periplieral  terminations  of  the 
ribs  are  represented  much  too  strong.  The  suture-line  has  been 
painted  in  and  was  evitjently  copied  in  fig.  2c,  but  this  specimen 
does  not  exhibit  the  portion  of  the  suture-line  on  the  inner  area 
of  the  whorl  at  all  clearly  ;  this  portion  of  the  line,  however,  is 
well  shown  and  has  been  marked  on  the  example  No.  C.  7684. 
It  is  C(mcluded,  thereftjre,  that  figs.  2a,  6  were  drawn  from  the 
example  No.  C.  7675^>,  and  that  tig.  2c  was  taken  chiefly  from 
the  same  specimen,  but  partly  also  trora  the  fossil  No.  C.  7684. 
Although  there  is  no  record  that  tluH  Hpeoinien  originully  belonged 
to  the  Strachey  Collection,  there  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  good 
evidence  for  believing  that  such  was  the  case. 

Blanford  (p.  106)  reganis  Oppel's  A,  MOrikeanus^  as  a  synonym 
of  this  species. 

16.    Ammonites  robustus  (R.  Strachey  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:    ralaK)nt.  Niti,  1865,  p.  85, 

pi.  xvi,  fiprs.  la-c.) 

Professor  Blanford  figured  two  specimens  which  he  referred  to 
this   species  ;    they   are    both    in    the    British    Museum   collection 

^  Other  specimens  are  similarly  numbered.     Thus,  A.  medea  [C.  6047|,  pi.  xix, 
figs.  5'/.  A,  is  marked  "  18  *' ;   A.  Wallichu  [C.  7675a],  pi.  xix,  figs.  !«,  b,  is  marked 
"  12** ;    and  A,  irailirhn  [C.  5041],  pi.  xv,  i\gA.  la-c  (which  is  ulso  one  of  Gray*» 
tvpe- specimens),  is  marked  '*  10." 
'^  G.  C.  Crick:  op.  cit.,  p.  288. 

'  A.  Oppel,  **  Ueoer  ostindische  Fostiilreste  aus  den  secundaren  Abla^runffen  yon 
Spiti  und  Gnari-Khorsum  in  Tibet":    Pal.  Mittheil.,  iv  (1863),  p.  2»1,  pi.  Ixxx, 
.2a,  6. 
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[Nos.  0.  6050  and  0. 5046].  They  were  regarded  as  of  Jurasrio  age, 
but  they  are  much  more  probably  Triassio  fossils,  and  have  been 
elsewhere  described  as  suoh  by  the  present  writer.' 

17.  Ammonites  Obiffithii  (B.  Straohey  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford :   Palseont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  86, 

pi.  XX,  figs.  \a-€,) 

This  species  was  founded  upon  a  single  specimen,  which,  as 
desoribed  by  Professor  Blanford,  "  is  an  imperfect  shell,  and  bears 
the  remains  of  three-fourths  of  another  whorl.  The  figure  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  real  size  of  the  specimen."  This  fossil  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum  collection  [No.  0.  5038]  ;  it  was  transferred  from 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Oeology,  labelled  with  one  of  that 
Museum's  labels  '*  Oolitic :  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  Oriffithi.  ColL 
by  Col.  Straohey."  The  specimen  is  entirely  septate;  the  suture- 
line  {^g,  \c)  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  quite  close  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  fossil,  where  it  has  been  traced  in  white  paint 

According  to  Blanford  (p.  106)  this  species  is  a  synonym  of 
A.  Theodorii,  Oppel,'  a  name  which  claims  priority  of  publication. 

18.   Ammonites  strioilis,  H.  F.  Blanford. 
(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:  Palseont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  87.) 

Professor  Blanford  refers  to  an  example  in  the  Straohey  Collection 
in  the  following  terms: — "A  single  specimen  (cut  in  half  and 
polished)  of  this  Ammonite  (without  specified  locality)  only  differs 
from  the  original  Spiti  specimeu  in  its  somewhat  larger  size. 
Diameter  of  shell,  2i  in.     Diameter  of  outer  whorl,  li  in." 

1  have  not  been  able  to  identify  an  example  of  this  species  in 
the  Strachey  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  National 
ooUection  contains  the  specimen  [39,797],  to  which,  when  describing 
this  species  in  1863  (Journ.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xxxii,  1863, 
p.  126)  from  the  half  of  a  cut  specimen,  Blanford  refers  as  possibly 
the  fellow  of  the  type-specimen.  It  is  labelled  *^  Himalaya  "  ;  but 
its  history  and  exact  locality  are  unrecorded. 

19.   Ammonites  aoucinctus  (B.  Strachey  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  H.  F.  Blanford:  Palajont.  Niti,  1865,  p.  87, 
pi.  xviii,  figs,  la-e ;  pi.  xix,  figs.  4a-4;  Yai.a(A,  tmmduSf  R.  Strachey  MS.), 
pi.  xviii,  figs.  2a,  b.) 

Of  this  species  the  British  Museum  collection  contains  five  more 
or  less  incomplete  examples  [Nos.  C.  7S60a->e]  that  belonged  to 
the  Strachey  Collection  and  were  transferred  from  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  labelled  with  one  of  that  Museum's  labels 
"  Oolitic  :  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  aoucinctus  (Stra.).  Coll.  by  CoL 
Strachey  " ;  also  two  other  examples  [Nos.  C.  7361a,  6],  with  a  plain 

*  G.  C.  Crick:  Proc.  Malac.  Soc,  vol.  v,  No.  4  (April,  1903),  pp.  290  et  seq. 

^  A.  Oppel,  **  Ueber  ostindische  Fossilreste  ans  den  secundaren  Ablageningen  von 
Spiti  und  Gnari-Khorsum  in  Tibet" :  Pal.  Mittheil.,  iv  (1863),  p.  280,  pi.  Ixxviii, 
figs.  Za-c  (and  pi.  Ixxxiii,  figs.  2^,  b). 
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label  bearing  in  penoil  the  words  "  A.  aouoinotus  Spiti  8hal[e8]," 
that  were  also  transferred  from  the  same  Museum,  but  there  is  no 
Teoord  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Strachey  Collection  or  not. 
Amongst  the  specimens  that  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  Strachey 
CloUection  there  is  no  single  specimen  from  which  all  the  figures  \a-e 
on  pi.  xviii  could  have  been  drawn.  Allowance  must,  however, 
"be  made  for  the  illustrations,  for  in  his  description  of  the  species 
Blanford  says  ''The  figure  of  this  species  given  in  plate  18  is, 
in  some  respects,  erroneous.  The  ribs  in  fig.  la  should  couform 
to  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  but  slightly  flexuous, 
and  the  periphery  should  be  ornamented  with  minute  sharp  teeth, 
instead  of  crennlations." 

The  specimen  registered  G.  7360a  appears  to  be  the  original  of 
fig.  16,  the  figure  being  reversed ;  its  size  agrees  also  with  ^g.  la, 
bat  its  sculpture  is  much  less  distinct,  and  its  suture-line  is  not 
visible.  The  sculpture  of  the  species  is  best  shown  upon  the 
fragment  registered  C.  7360c2,  and  numbered  in  ink  "  1840,"  which 
at  one  time  appears  to  have  another  piece  attached  to  it;  this 
fragment  also  exhibits  traces  of  the  suture-line,  but  these  are  quite 
insufficient  to  have  furnished  the  drawing  of  the  suture-line  given 
by  Blanford  (fig.  Ic).  The  form  of  the  peristome  indicated  in 
fig.  la  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  example  No.  C.  73606, 
which  is,  however,  only  about  one-half  of  the  size  of  the  figure. 
The  sculpture  could  not  possibly  have  been  taken  from  this  specimen, 
the  surface  of  which  is  nearly  smooth ;  nor  the  suture-line,  for  although 
feebly  indicated  it  is  not  sufficiently  preserved  to  have  formed  the 
original  of  ^g.  \c. 

Of  the  two  other  examples  of  this  species  [C.  7361a,  6]  which 
were  also  transferred  from  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  Strachey  Collection,  although 
direct  evidence  of  this  is  wanting,  one  [C.  73616]  exhibits  the 
80ture-line  very  clearly,  and  there  is  every  probability,  not  only  that 
these  specimens  originally  formed  part  of  the  Strachey  Collection, 
but  that  the  specimen  C.  73616  furnished  the  original  of  the  suture- 
line  represented  in  fig.  Ic.^ 

With  regard  to  the  figures  of  this  species  in  the  "  Palaeontology 
of  Niti,"  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  fig.  16  has  been  drawn  from  the 
specimen  No.  C.  7360a  ;  that  fig.  la  has  been  drawn  in  part  from 
the  example  No.  C.  73606,  and  possibly  in  part  also  from  the 
specimens  C.  7360a  and  0.  7360(2;  and  that  fig.  \c  has  been  taken 
from  the  specimen  C.  73616.  I  have  not  been  able  to  recognize 
in  the  collection  the  original  of  figs.  4a-(2  on  pi.  xix. 

The  species  was  originally  described  by  H.  F.  Blanford  in  1863 
(Joum.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xxxii,  1863,  p.  126,  pi.  i, 
figs.  3,  3a).  He  considered  (p.  106)  A.  Lymaniy  A.  Oppel  (Pal. 
Mittheil.,  iv  (1863),  p.  272,  pi.  Ixxvi,  figs.  3a-c),  to  be  a  synonym. 

*  F.  Stoliczka  (Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  v,  pt.  1, 1865)  says  (p.  93),  "  Fig.  U 
in  Strachev's  Pal.  pi.  18  ^ives  no  good  idea  of  the  true  form  ot  the  lobes  and 
toddles.  The  tigore  was  evidently  taken  from  a  specimen  with  u  very  much  eroded 
surface." 
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Yar.  a  (^AmmonileB  mundtts,  B.  Straohey  MS.). 

In  his  desoription  (p.  88)  of  this 'variety  Professor  Blanford  states- 
that  "  the  two  fragments  in  the  [Strachey]  collection  are  those  of 
larger  shells  than  any  of  the  normal  form."  Amongst  the  examples 
forming  part  of  the  Strachey  Collection  which  was  transferred  from 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  this  variety  is  represented  by 
a  single  imperfect  specimen  [No.  C.  6035]  enclosed  in  a  portion  of 
a  nodule  in  association  with  a  part  of  tlie  phragmocone  of  a  Belemnite 
(probably  the  form  which  Blanford  referred  to  Miller's  B.  aulcalus), 
and  a  fragment  of  a  thick- whorled  biplicated  Ammonite  (lik& 
A,  iorquaius)  ;  it  is  labelled  with  a  Jermyn  Street  Museum  label 
"Oolitic:  Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  acucinctus  (Stra.),  Ammonites 
biplex  (Sow.),  Belemnites  sulcatus  (Mill.)."  The  specimen  com- 
prises only  about  the  last  third  of  the  outer  whorl;  this  seems  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  body-chamber,  as  no  septa  are  visible ;  of 
the  rest  of  this  whorl  and  of  the  earlier  whorls  there  is  an> 
impression  on  the  nodule  that  shows  clearly  the  character  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  test.  Tliis  fossil  is  most  probably  the  figured 
example,  the  figure  having  been  reversed  and  very  much  restored. 
The  direction  of  the  striee  has  been  indicated  on  the  fossil  in  pencil, 
probably  to  assist  the  artist.  The  dimensions  of  the  specimen 
appear  to  have  been: — diameter  of  shell,  about  53mm. ;  radius  of 
shell,  31  mm. ;  height  of  outer  whorl,  21 5  mm. ;  thickness  of  outer 
whorl,  14  mm.;  width  of  umbilicus,  12  mm. 

The  following  are  figured  among  the  Jurassic  Cephalopoda,  but 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  text  of  the  work  : — 

20.    Ahmonitks  Batteni  (R.  Strachey  MS.),  H.  F.  Blanford. 

(II.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  II.  F.  Blanford:    Pala>ont.  Niti,  1865,  pi.  xi. 

figs.  2a^-c.) 

These  figures  are  placed  among  the  illustrations  of  Jurassic 
Ammonites,  and  are  named  at  the  foot  of  the  plate  "Am.  Batlent,'* 
but  the  species  appears  not  to  be  referred  to  in  the  text.  I'he 
original  of  the  figures  is  in  the  British  Museum  collection 
No.  C.  4867]  ;  it  was  transferred  from  the  Museum  of  Practical 
eology  labelled  with  one  of  that  Museum's  labels  "Oolitic: 
Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  Batteni.  Coll.  by  Col.  Strachey";  but 
I  think  there  can  be  no  douht  about  its  being,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  a  Triassic  species  referable  to  the  genus  Oymnites.^ 
It  will  therefore  be  more  fully  dealt  with  among  the  Triassic 
species  belonging  to  the  Strachey  Collection. 

21.    Ammonites,  sp. 

(H.  F.  Blanford,  in  J.  W.  Salter  &  II.  F.  Blanford:  Paliuont.  Niti,  1865,  pi.  xix, 

tigs.  Za-e.) 

The  original  of  these  figures — fig.  3a  representing  the  specimen 
of  the  natural  size — is  in  the  British  Museum  collection  [No.  C.  7677  j. 
It  is  not  referred  to  in  the  text.     The  specimen  was  transferred 

*  See  C.  Dieuer :    Mem.'  Geol.  Sun'.  India,  Pal.  Indies,  ser.  xv,  vol.  ii,  pt.  2 

(1890),  p.  63  et  seq. 
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from  the  Mnseum  of  Practical  (Geology  apparently  with  the  rest 
of  the  Strachey  Collection,  although  there  is  now  no  information 
with  the  fossil.  There  is,  however,  a  loose  Jermyn  Street  Museum 
label,  without  any  specimen,  to  the  following  e£fect : — "  Oolitic : 
Niti  Pass.  Ammonites  orbiculatus.  Coll.  hy  Col.  Strachey."  I  have 
not  met  with  this  specific  name  in  any  descriptions  of  Himalayan 
fossils,  hut  the  form  of  the  present  specimen  would  most  likely 
suggest  such  a  specific  name,  and  I  therefore  think  there  is  every 
probability  of  this  label  having  belonged  originally  to  this  example, 
although  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  is  wanting.  If,  however,  the 
name  A.  orbieulatuB  has  been  used  in  connection  with  any  Jurassic 
Cephalopod  from  the  Himalaya,  it  probably  refers  to  this  specimen. 


V. — The  Zone  op  JEToplites  intbrbuptus  (Bbuguiebe)  at  Black 

Yen,  Chabmouth. 

By  W.  D.  Lang,  B.A.,  F.Z.S.,  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.). 

LYING  unconformably  upon  the  well-known  Liassic  beds  of 
Black  Yen,  the  cliff  which  overhangs  the  sea-shore  between 
Lyme  Regis  and  Charmouth,  occur  beds  of  Cretaceous  age,  repre- 
senting the  Oault  and  Upper  Greensand  of  other  localities.  The 
lower  beds  consist  of  loams,  dark  and  almost  black  where  the  clay 
predominates  over  the  sand,  and  lighter  where  the  sand  is  present 
in  larger  quantities.  Above  these  loams  are  yellow  sands  containing 
indurated  nodules  called  '  Cowstones/  which,  with  the  '  Foxmould  ' 
sands  above  them,  have  been  considered  to  represent  the  zone  of 
Schlcenhachia  rostrata  (Sowerby).*  The  dark  loams  below  them 
represent,  therefore,  the  zone  of  Hoplitea  interrupius  (Brugui^re). 

Of  this  zone  some  account  has  been  given  in  the  Survey  Memoir ; ' 
but  as  the  section  given,  measured  in  1895,  agrees  only  generally 
with  those  measured  by  the  author  in  1901  and  1902,  differing 
conspicuously  in  the  absence  of  the  hard  shales  to  be  described 
later;  and  as  the  two  last-mentioned  sections,  though  separated 
for  some  distance,  are  obviously  continuous,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  describe  the  sections  that  are  exposed  at  the  time  of  writing. 
For  the  cliff  frequently  falls,  causing  the  covering  up  of  old  sections 
and  the  exposure  of  new.  And  though,  until  it  was  measured  in 
detail,  the  western  section  was  thought  to  be  that  described  in  the 
Survey  Memoir  and  measured  in  1895,  the  author  now  thinks  that 
a  new  section  is  exposed,  showing  three  bands  of  hard  shaly  loam 
unrecorded  before. 

Concerning  the  eastern  section,  which  shows  the  junction  with  the 
Lias,  it  may  be  that  described  as  having  been  found  by  Mr.  C.  Reid 
in  1875.^  At  present,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  obvious,  being 
covered  by  some  thickness  of  'rain wash,'  so  that  to  expose  the 
Junction  some  amount  of  digging  has  to  be  performed. 

*  A.  J.  Jukes- Brovmc :  **The  Oault  and  Upper  Greensand  of  England,"  1900, 
p.  183. 

2  Jukes- Browne :  loc.  cit.,  pp.  187-189. 
^  Jukes- Browne :   loc.  cit.,  p.  189. 
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The  reason  why  tbis  zone  is  so  rarely  exposed  in  section  is  (ha 
the  beds  above  it  are  sandy  and  pervious  io  rain,  and  those  belongiiij 
tu  it  are  also  to  a  large  extent  pervious.  On  the  other  band,  tb 
Lias  clay  upon  which  it  rests  is  extremely  impervious.  Consequent]; 
the  line  of  junction  between  this  zone  and  the  underlying  Lias  i 
marked  by  a  succession  of  springs,  forming  boggy  ground  covere< 
with  overgrowth.     Sections  are  therefore  of  rare  occurrence. 

lliis  tract  of  boggy  ground  lies  on  Black  Yen  at  a  height  of  ove 
300  feet  above  sea-level,  and  from  50  to  100  feet  below  the  nev 
Lyme  road.  This  it  crosses  on  its  descent,  eastwards  of  Charmonll 
cutting,  and  is  not  very  noticeable  as  it  turns  northwards  over  th< 
old  Lyme  road.  Thence  it  sweeps  round  the  hillside  above  an( 
parallel  with  the  Axminster  road,  and  becomes  very  obvious  in  th- 
fields  below  "Femhill,"  where  the  springs  which  supply  the  villag 
lie.  Further,  this  boggy  tract  can  be  traced  across  the  Axminste 
road,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hogchester  farm,  and  so  up  th 
valley ;  but  no  inland  sections  have  been  found. 

On  the  eaKtern  side  of  the  Char  valley,  on  Stonebarrow  cliflf  an( 
round  Stonebarrow  hill,  this  tract  of  land  is  not  so  obvious,  doubtles 
because  the  line  between  the  pervious  and  the  impervious  is  not  s* 
clearly  de6ned.  For  the  Cretaceous  beds  on  Stonebarrow  cliff  res 
on  the  lowermost  beds  of  the  zone  of  AmaJtheus  margaritatm 
Mont.,  known  as  the  '*  lliree  Tiers,"  *  which  are  loamy ;  wherea 
on  Black  Ven  they  overlie  the  lower  beds  of  the  zone  of  Liparocera 
caprieomus  (Schlotheini),'  which  consist  of  impervious  clays. 

The  more  eastern  section  on  Black  Ven  shows  the  junctioi 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Lias.  It  lies  on  the  cliff  face,  a 
a  height  of  about  315  feet,  directly  beneath  the  Charmouth  end  o 
the  Charmouth  cutting,  where  the  descent  to  the  village  begins.  I 
is  covered  with  fallen  Greensand,  and  was  found  as  follows : — 

The  edge  of  a  steep  precipice  just  below  the  section  is  formed  b; 
the  outcrop  of  a  limestone  a  foot  thick,  the  '  Belemnite  Stone. 
Above  this  the  cliff  face  slopes  backwards  at  a  moderate  angle 
and  on  this  slope  Lias  fossils  and  worm-tubes  from  the  Cretaceou 
beds  are  found  mixed.  This  slope  was  followed  upwards  until  th( 
highest  Lias  fossil  was  found.  A  foot  or  so  above  this  a  hole  wa 
dutr,  and  after  clearing  away  perhaps  a  foot  of  loose  fallen  sand,  th« 
junction  was  hit.  The  section  was  measured  in  December,  1902 
and  the  hole  dug  was  still  visible  in  December,  1903,  and  easy  to  find 

The  details  of  the  section  are  given  in  Fig.  1  (p.  125). 

Bed  1.  The  pebbles  at  the  base  of  the  black  loam  do  not  forn 
a  continuous  bed,  but  occur  in  pockets,  which  may  be  six  inche 
thick  at  the  widest  part.  Between  these  pockets  are  spaces  wher 
no  pebbles  occur,  but  the  dark  green-black  loam  is  directly  super 
imposed  upon  the  blue  clay  of  the  Lias,  forming  a  contrast,  am 
contains  itself  so  much  clay  that  it  is  coherent  enough  to  allow  quit 
small  specimens  to  be  dug  out,  showing  the  junction  as  a  shar] 
•wavy  line  (see  Fig.  3,  p.  128). 

»  II.  B.  Woodward:  **The  Lias  of  England  and  Wales,'*  1893,  pp.  195,  196. 
»  H.  B.  Woodward:  loc.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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la  tlieee  apeoimens  there  !■  a  verj  tliin  layer  of  clay  vaiying  froni' 
about  \  iuoh  to  an  almost  im perceptible  thiokneaa,  of  paler  colour 
than  the  olay  below.  The  upper  boundary  of  this  layer  is  th» 
jagged,  wavy,  but  sharply  defined  line  already  mentioned,  and  the 
lower  boundary  a  much  less  clearly  defined  though  comparatively 
straight  line.  This  pale  layer  is  dewribed  from  dried  Bpeoimens,  and 
it  was  not  seen  whether  it  was  noticeable  when  they  were  freshly  cut~ 

PlO.     3. — SrRCIMEN     CHnniNG     THE    JCKCnON     BKTWEEN     TBK     SeLHOHMAN 

Asn  IjAB  OX  Black  Vkx,  i 


3.  LiRH  Clny. 

The  pebble  bed  is  not  easy  to  see,  as  the  pebbles  are  very  inoon- 
■piououB,  but  \\a  presence  is  easily  detected  by  the  grating  of  the 
pebbles  against  the  trowel  when  the  bed  is  dng  into. 

The  pehbles  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg  to  that  of 
ooarse  sand.  They  are  mostly  subangular,  bnt  some  are  well 
rounded,  and  are  nearly  all  of  silica  in  various  forms.  Vein  quarlz 
is  the  chief  of  these,  forming  the  largest  pebbles.  Others  are  of 
brown  chert  with  a  very  smooth  pale-green  altered  sarfaoe.  A  few 
were  of  white  limestone  and  of  black  grit.  A  few  fragments  of 
Belemnite  were  also  found.  The  constituents  of  a  washed  sample 
are  given  in  the  Snrvey  Memoir.' 

The  matrix  in  which  the  pebbles  lie  is  a  loam  of  dark  greenish 
colour,  the  darkness  being  due  to  the  presence  of  blue  olay,  and  tbe- 
green  to  that  of  a  small  quantity  of  glauconite.  The  loam  also- 
contains  a  little  mioa.  The  bed  becomes  sandier  towards  the  top, 
gradually  passing  into  the  next  bed. 

No  fossils  were  found  in  this  bed,  nor  in  bed  2. 

Btd  2.  This  is  like  bed  I,  but  sandier,  and  oooseqnently  lighter 
in  colour.     Yellow  patches  of  comparatively  pure  sand  ooour  in  IL 

A  few  feet  up  this  bed  is  overlain  by  a  mass  of  yellow  sand  fallen 
from  the  higher  beds,  upon  which  rests  the  soil  of  the  oliff  slope 
above.  This  slope  is  very  slight,  and  is  marked  by  a  tract  of  over- 
grown land  from  50  to  100  yards  wide,  hacked  by  a  cliff  of  yellow 
'  Jukps-Biowne:  loc.  cit.,  p.  180. 
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land  of  the  beds  known  as  '  Foxmould  '  in  the  zone  of  Sehlmnhaehia 
roUrata.  This  oli£f  immediately  underlies  the  road,  and  is  the 
•eairard  face  of  a  large  mass  of  land  which  has  slipped  bodily  down 
ftiie  oliff,  forming  the  fault  shown  in  the  diagrammatic  section  of 
fikck  Yen  (see  Fig.  2,  p.  127). 

About  250  yards  west  of  that  just  described  is  a  section  showing 
the  upper  part  of  the  zone  of  Hoplitea  interrupttts  and  tbe  lower  part 
of  the  zone  of  ScMmnhaehia  rostraia.  The  cliff  arises  from  the 
platform  of  boggy  ground  mentioned  early  in  this  paper,  and  is 
about  70  feet  bigh,  the  top  being  formed  of  '  Foxmould  '  just  above 
the  highest  layer  of  '  Cowstones.'  The  details  of  the  beds  in  the  first - 
mentioned  zone  are  sbown  in  the  following  figure  (Fig.  4,  p.  ISO). 

Bed  2.  Tbis  bed  agrees  lithologically  with  tbat  numbered  2  in 
the  eastern  section ;  and  being,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  at  the 
same  height,  is  obviously  identical  with  it.  Thus  the  two  sections 
are  continuous,  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  zone  is  exposed.  The 
total  thickness  of  this  bed  is  probably  about  ten  feet,  and  so  the 
sections  overlap  for  three  feet,  two  feet  being  hidden  below  the 
western  section,  and  three  having  been  removed  above  the  eastern. 

Bed  3.  This  is  the  most  interesting  bed  in  the  zone,  for  it 
abounds  in  fossils  in  its  lowest  part.  Tbe  nearest  locality  whence 
abundance  of  Gault  fossils  has  been  obtained  is  distant  about  thirty 
miles  at  Okeford  Fitzpaine,  where  the  lower  beds  have  been 
recognised  ^  as  belonging  to  the  zone  of  AcanthoceroB  mammillatum 
(Schlotheim),  which  is  there  five  feet  in  tbickness.  So  it  is  possible 
that  beds  1  and  2  may  represent  this  zone  on  Black  Yen,  but  the 
absence  of  fossils  makes  this  point  impossible  to  decide. 

Of  the  fossils  from  bed  3  a  list  is  given  in  the  Survey  Memoir.' 
But  in  addition  the  British  Museum  has  tbe  following  species 
located  from  here  : — 

A^rU  sp.  Nticula  albetmitf  d^Orbigny. 

f^tmateUites  gracilii,  Sowerby.  Fecten  (Syncyelonema)  striatopunctatus  (Muntell). 

Gervillia  Forbesianaj  Sowerby.  Pholadomya  sp. 

Lueina  sp.  Tellina  sp. 

Xeritrix  sp.  Thetis  minor j  Sowerby. 

Mo^ola  aibentis  (d'Orbigny).  Thracia  sancta-erueiit  Pictet  &  Campiuhc. 

Modiola  aif.  tuhsimpUx^  d'Orbigny. 

The  following,  too,  have  been  found  by  the  author,  whicb  are 
neither  in  the  list  in  the  Survey  Memoir  nor  in  the  Britisb 
Museum  : — 

Cutpidaria  tanttte-erueisy  Pictet  &  Campiche.       Lingula  subovalis,  Davidson. 

Ottrea  sp.  Sbell  of  a  Cirripede,  ?  ScalpeUum^  sp. 

AveUMta  inJUUa^  d'Orbigny. 

By  far  the  commonest  fossils  are  Pecten  orbicularis,  Sowerby,  Lima 
paraUela,  d'Orbigny,  and  Inoceramm  eoncentricuSf  Parkinson;  but 
Orammatodon  earinatuB  (Sowerby),  Pinna  sp.,  and  a  small  Gasteropod, 
?  Fusus,  were  plentiful. 

'  R.  B.  Newton,  '* Cretaceous  Zones  in  Dorset'' :   Gbol.  Mao.,  1896,  p.  198,  and 
froc.  Dorset  Nat.  Hist,  and  Ant.  Field  Club,  vol.  xviii  (1897),  p.  66. 
^  Jukes-Browne:  loc.  cit.,  p.  188. 
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Lowett  layer  of  Cow8tonen. 


10.  Orty,  loamy,  micaceous  sand,  with  very  little 
glauconite,  and  with  small  patches  of  bright 
red  iron  oxide ;  becoming  more  argillaceous 
lower  down,  and  containing  a  few  worm -tubes. 


9.  Blue,  loamy,  glauconitic  clay,  with  a  little  mica. 
No  fossuB. 

8.  Very  hard,  shaly  loam.     A  few  fossils. 
•—I  7.  Blue,  loamy,  glauconitic  clay,  with  a  little  mica. 
S-  6,  Very  hard,  swdy  loam.  [No  fossils, 

^  6.  Blue,  loamy,  glauconitic  clay,  with  a  little  mica. 
4.  Very  hard,  shaly  loam.  A  few  fossils.   [No  fossils. 
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3.  Bluish-black  loamy  clay,  containing  a  little  mica, 
with  fossils,  becoming  more  argillaceous  and 
much  more  fossiliferous  lower  aown. 


2.  Dark-green  glauconitic  loam,  becoming  sandier 
lower  down.     No  fossils. 
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^^  3  is  again  exposed  in  two  little  seotions  a  few  feet  Iiigfa,  about 
twenty  yards  further  west.     These  yielded  speoimens  of  Turritella. 

Beds  4,  6,  and  8.     These  three  beds  are  like  each  other,  and  iti 

-composition  resemble  olosely  the  last  bed  and  beds  5,  7,  and  9,  but 

^lifer  from  them  in  their  structure,  whioh  is  hard  and  diffioult  to 

'break  with  the  hammer,  owing  to  the  rock  immediately  beneath  the 

hammer-head  becoming  pulverised  and  acting  as  a  cushion  to  the 

teat  of  the  mass.     Moreover,  it  does  not  break  along  bedding-planes 

{though  the  existence  of  these  can  be  seen  on  a  weathered  surfaoe), 

but  into  irr^ular  lumps.     These  beds  are  conspicuous  on  the  face 

of  the  section,  fur  being  harder  they  weather  back  less  quickly  than 

those  above  and  below  them.     They  contain  traces  of  fossils,  and 

a  cast  of  Thetis  minora  Sowerby,  was  found  in  a  fallen  block  from 

one  of  them,  lying  in  the  bog  beneath  the  section. 

Beds  5,  7,  and  9.  These  beds  are  like  the  last  in  composition, 
only  not  indurated,  but  rather  sticky  and  coherent.  No  fossils  were 
found  in  them. 

Bed  10.  This  bed  ushers  in  sandy  conditions  again,  being  really 
a  passage  bed  between  this  zone  and  the  zone  of  Schlcsnbachia 
roitrata  above,  which  consists  of  slightly  loamy  sands  throughout, 
its  base  being  marked  by  the  lowest  layer  of  Cowstones.  As  this 
layer  is  approached,  bed  10  becomes  more  sandy,  being  more 
argillaoeous  in  its  lower  part  and  containing  a  few  fossil  worm-tubes. 
In  places  it  is  characterised  i>y  small  bright  patches  of  blood-red 
iron  oxide. 

To  sum  up  : — On  the  face  of  Black  Yen  the  total  thickness  of  the 
zone  of  Hoplttes  inlerrnptus  is  about  38  feet,  and  lies  between 
315  feet  and  353  feet  above  sea-level.  The  whole  is  seen  in  two 
sections.  The  beds  are  loams  with  varying  proportions  of  sand 
and  clay.  They  are  sandiest  at  the  top,  becoming  more  argillaceous 
on  descending,  the  piedominanoe  of  the  clay  reaching  a  maximum 
in  bed  3,  at  about  15  feet  from  the  base  of  the  zone.  The  bottom 
few  inches  of  the  zone  also  contain  much  clay,  and  are  characterised 
hy  an  impersistent  pebble  bed.  Fossils  occur  sparingly  throughout 
the  zone  above  bed  3,  but  become  abundant  at  the  base  of  this  bed, 
simultaneously  with  the  maximum  amount  of  clay.  The  bottom 
two  beds  may  represent  the  zone  of  Aeanthoceras  mammillatum,  but 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  fossil  evidence  to  justify  the  assertion. 


3^0TICE3S     O^'     li^EIMIOIIRS,    ETC. 

I. — SiNOLKNESS   OF   THE   lOE   AgE. 
^DlB   EiNHEITLIOnKKIT  DER  QUAHTARRN  ElSZEIT.       VoU    E.    GeINITZ 

in    Rostock.     Aus   dem    Neuen  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralogie   und 
Palaeontologie.     Beilage-Band  xvi,  S.  1-98.     Stuttgart,  1902.) 

HE  who  attempts  to  collect,  harmonize,  and  arrange  into  a  scheme 
of  classification  the  accounts  of  the  North  European  Drift 
in  separate  areas  is  confronted  with  divergence  of  view  in  every 
direction.     The  number  of  Glacial  and  Interglacial  periods,  their 
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importance,  their  eqaivalenoe,  all  present  diffiooltiet.  He  findi 
adjacent  and  probably  equivalent  fossiliferons  beds  ranked  differentlji 
by  di£ferent  authors ;  a  series  will  by  one  be  designated  Interglacial 
which  another  calls  no  more  than  a  local  deposit  of  sand  or  cla}*. 
The  latest  researches  in  Quaternary  geology  have  led  to  the  following 
conclusions : — For  Sweden  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Ice  Age  there 
was  single,  unbroken  by  Interglacial  periods.  Examination  of  the 
moraines  south  of  the  Baltic  shows  that  these  are  no  boundaries 
of  ice-extension,  but  only  mark  stages  of  retreat  The  so-called 
'  First  Ice  Age '  covered  a  narrower  area  than  the  '  Second  or 
Principal  Olactation ' ;  the  '  Third/  again,  less  than  the  Second. 
Views  on  the  importance  of  the  '  Upper '  and  '  Lower '  Boulder-clays 
are  more  and  more  extending  the  domain  of  the  Upper.  The  list 
of  the  fossiliferous  '  Interglacial  beds '  is  continually  increasing. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  in  the  northern  districts 
removals  of  material  will  have  predominated,  accumulations  will 
have  been  the  rule  in  the  centre,  fluvio-glacial  formations  in  the 
southern  border-region.  Glaciers,  and  in  like  manner  ice-floes  and 
ice-packs,  will  have  produced  plentiful  disturbances  of  beds. 

Considering  everything,  the  aothor  is  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  for  the  southern  area  of  glaciatiou  as  for  the  northern,  the 
whole  Drift  is  to  be  treated  as  a  single  sequence,  only  broken  by 
oscillations" ;  that  ''only  one  Ice  Age  has  existed,  instead  of  the 
supposed  three  (or  four)  sandwiched  in  with  Interglacial  periode 
of  long  duration.  Consequently  the  facies  accepted  as  intermorainic 
must  be  ascribed  only  to  somewhat  larger  oscillations  of  the  ice-front 
not  to  periods  wholly  free  from  ice." 

He  quotes  Hoist's  views  on  an  elevation  of  Scandinavia,  whicb 
would  increase  its  glaciers ;  while  the  increase  of  ice  would  produce 
depressions  ;  and  discusses  the  probable  sequence  and  consequences 

Depressions  would  extend  areas  of  submergence ;  connection  with 
cold-water  seas  would  bring  deposits  of  Arctic  forms  ;  with  warmet 
waters,  temperate.  On  land,  animals  and  plants  would  follofv 
advances  and  retreats  of  the  ice-front 

Discussing  the  records,  he  decides  that  ''  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  Quaternary  period  indicate  a  climate  like  the  present,  only 
slightly  warmer."  But  the  mighty  mass  of  ice  affected  climate 
lowering  it  over  North  Europe.  The  northern  ice  advanced,  with 
many  oscillations,  pushing  forward  especially  into  bays  and  valleys, 
leaving  intervening  areas  free  of  ice.  Consequent  alterations  ol 
level  would  produce  or  remove  submergences.  Finally,  the  period 
of  retreat  seems  a  time  of  somewhat  greater  warmth  than  the  presenti 
and  lasted  considerably  longer  than  the  period  of  advance. 

One  may  say  that  the  Ice  Age  to  a  certain  extent  worked  its  own 
downfall — rise  of  Scandinavia  and  vast  development  of  glaciers ; 
consequent  depression ;  access  of  warm  currents  and  rise  ol 
temperature ;  commencement  of  melting. 

The  same  considerations  are  applicable  to  Great  Britain,  wbert 
the  marine  deposits,  in  close  relation  to  the  Boulder-clay,  play  a  ye( 
more  important  part. 
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The  author  proceeds  to  give  reasons  for  these  views.  Under  a 
heading  "First  and  Third  Toe  Age,"  he  disoasses  the  formations 
which  have  heen  attributed  to  these.  There  is  no  characteristic,  he 
UJ8,  which  can  be  relied  upon  for  assigning  a  particular  Boulder- 
day  to  the  Upper  or  the  Lower  Drift. 

He  enumerates  and  discusses  in  detail  ''the  Fossiliferous  Drift 
Deposits  of  North  Germany  and  Denmark,"  classifying  them  as — 

(1)  Lacustrine  deposits :  (a)  Pre-Glacial,  (a)  River,  (/3)  Subsidence 
deposits  (these,  he  remarks,  collectively  lie  along  a  line  which  he 
describes) ;  (b)  luterglacial  fresh-water  formations,  (a)  Peat-beds, 
(/9)  Diatom-beds,  (7)  Beds  with  fresh-water  shells.  (2)  Marine 
Diluvium  or  Pleistocene  Drift :  (a)  Gimbrian  Peninsula  (the 
occurrences  collectively  indicate  an  extension  of  the  Elbe  Estuary 
100  km.  inland  from  Hamburg,  also  access  of  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Baltic,  affecting  Moen  and  Rugen) ;  (/3)  Prussian  Province 
(the  occurrences  collectively  indicate  an  arm  of  the  sea  extending 
into  the  heart  of  East  Prussia). 

A  folding  page  at  the  end  gives  the  Author's  Scheme  of  Inter- 
pretation : — (1)  Rise  of  the  Scandinavian  ArchsBan  massif,  increase 
of  ice,  and  production  of  the   Norwegian   and   Baltic   Ice-stream. 

(2)  Floes  and  bergs  in  Atlantic  and  Baltic,  with  deposit  of  various 
materials.  (3)  Advance  of  ice  into  Germany.  (4)  Ice  reaching 
maximum  extension  in  Holland,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Central  Russia. 
Than  a  short  period  of  rest.  (5)  Long  period  of  melting,  leaving 
remains  of  terminal  moraines.  (6)  Further  retreat  of  the  ice, 
leaving  well-known  terminal  moraines  of  the  Baltic  ridges. 
(7)  Retreat  to  the  Scandinavian  terra  firma.  (8)  Circumstances 
of  to-day.  A  map  marks  the  positions  and  natures  of  fossiliferous 
localities,  lines  of  terminal  moraines,  areas  indicating  marine 
eubmergenoe,  and  southern  limits  of  glaciation.  E.  H. 

11. — International  Geological  Congress. 

1. — Report  op  the  Commission  on  International  Co-operation  in 
Gkologioal  Investigation  laid  before  the  International 
Geological  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1903.  By  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  President  of  the  Commission. 

HAVING  been  appointed  at  the  last  Congress  to  preside  over  the 
Commission  formed  at  Paris  in  1900  for  international  co-operation 
in  geological  research,  I  wrote  individually  to  each  of  the  members 
of  this  Commission  asking  them  to  be  good  enough  to  give  me  their 
views  and  suggestions  on  the  subjects  submitted  to  our  consideration. 
To  these  letters  I  have  only  received  two  replies.  I  cannot 
therefore  to-day — and  it  is  to  be  regretted — submit  to  the  Congress 
the  conclusions  of  the  full  Commission.  Nevertheless,  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  proposed  is  such  that  it  justifies  me  in  recapitulating 
them  to  you.  The  questions  submitted  to  the  Commission  were 
the  following: — (1)  What  are  the  branches  of  geological  research 
in  which  international  action  appears  the  most  desirable;  and 
{2)  what  are  the  best  means  of  ensuring  uniformity  of  method  in 
the  investigations  ? 
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1.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  qaestions  it  ib  obvious  that 
international  oo-operation  may  be  profitably  adopted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  problems  connected  with  dynamical  geology — snob  a» 
earthquakes,  the  movements  of  the  terrestrial  cmst,  the  course, 
fluctuations  and  geological  functions  of  glaciers,  the  rate  of 
progress  of  denudation  under  the  action  of  epigene  agents  ia 
different  climates. 

2.  The  reply  to  the  second  question  ought  to  be  treated  from 
two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  international 
scientific  investigations  which  by  reason  of  their  special  character 
ought  to  be  undertaken  by  geologists  properly  so  called.  For  this 
kind  of  research  the  Congress  has  only  to  follow  the  lines  already 
laid  down  by  it,  and  the  end  will  be  attained  by  the  organization 
of  special  commissions  similar  to  those  now  in  operation  for  the 
geological  map  of  Europe,  glaciers,  petrography,  which  have  already 
obtained  such  important  results.  New  special  commissions  may 
have  to  be  appointed,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  propose  them. 

But  there  is  a  second  series  of  international  researches  of  capital 
importance  to  geology,  the  prosecution  of  which  appears  to  mo 
to  require  an  organisation  and  resources  superior  to  those  of  our 
Congress.  For  some  years  several  scientific  Ansociations  have  existed 
which,  like  our  own,  have  proposed  international  combination  for  the 
furtherance  of  different  branches  of  science.  I  think  our  Congress 
might  profit  by  this  tendency,  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  collaboration 
for  the  study  of  the  problems  which  interest  us  and  whose  solution 
involves  varied  technical  knowledge  and  considerable  expense. 
Thus  it  is  a  problem  of  the  greatest  interest  to  geologists,  whether 
a  chain  of  mountains  subject  to  earthquakes  undergoes  at  the  t«ame 
time  slow  movements  of  elevation  or  depression.  The  solution  of 
this  question  necessitates  particular  measurements,  both  numerous 
and  prolonged.  But  why  should  geologists  undertake  it  alone  ? 
It  is  as  interesting  for  geodesists  as  for  geologists ;  the  accuracy 
of  their  methods  would  be  most  valuable  to  us.  Now  there  already 
exists  an  **  International  Geodetic  Association,"  established  for  the 
study  of  the  shape  of  the  earth.  Why  should  we  not  seek  the 
co-operation  of  our  colleagues  for  investigations  like  these,  where 
geodesy  plays  an  all-important  part,  but  which  have  alf«o  great 
geological  value  ?  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Geological  Congresa 
met  at  Paris  the  **  International  Association  of  Academies,"  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  the  Academies  of  the  world,  has  been  founded. 
It  has  the  double  object  of  co-ordinating  scientific  investigations  and 
of  obtaining  from  the  Governments  of  the  different  countries  definite 
and  effectual  support.  This  powerful  Association  appears  to  be  so 
well  adapted  to  deal  with  international  scientific  questions  that  we 
may  well  ask  ourselves  if  it  would  not  more  easily  and  fully  than 
our  Commission  determine  the  questions  that  I  have  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

If  such  should  be  your  opinion,  and  the  Congress  should  judge 
it  fitting  to  apply  to  the  *^  International  Association  of  Acadeniies/*^ 
I   would  suggest  that  a  Committee  be  appointed   to  define  the 
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geological  researches  to  be  undertaken  and  to  indicate  the  methods 
niitable  for  arriving  at  the  desired  end. 

This  programme,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  and  prestige  of  an 
International  Geological  Congress,  would  be  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Academies  at  its  next  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  in  London  at  Whitsuntide,  1904. 

2.— RlPOBT  OF  THB  COMMISSION   ON   THE   BaISED   BeAOHIS    OF    THE 

NoBTHEBN  Hemisphere.  Presented  to  the  International  Geo- 
logical Congress  at  Vienna  in  1903,  by  Sir  Abohibald  Geikie, 
President  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  submits  the  following  propositions  for  the  con- 
lideration  of  the  Congress  : — 

1.  Hitherto  the  height  of  old  coastlines  (raised  beaches)  has  been 
measured  from  high-water  level,  mean  sea-level,  from  the  zone  of 
F(Ku$y  eta  But  no  one  of  these  boundaries  is  precisely  defined, 
and  they  vary  perceptibly  in  the  same  district.  To  determine  them 
exactly  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  point  or  level  for  each  country 
cnt,  or  marked  in  some  durable  manner,  on  the  solid  rock  near  the 
high  tide.  From  this  fixed  point  all  the  altitudes  along  the  ooaat- 
line  should  be  measured  or  calculated. 

2.  Note  should  be  taken  of  all  the  possible  variations  of  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea,  and  to  this  end  the  archives  of  the  ports  should  be 
consulted. 

3.  The  height  of  a  raised  beach  or  strand-line  should  always  be 
calculated  from  its  interior  or  superior  margin,  where  this  is  visible, 
but  the  height  of  the  exterior  or  inferior  edge  should  also  be  given 
when  it  can  be  observed,  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  tide  at  the 
time  of  that  coastline. 

4.  It  is  important  to  follow  the  horizontal  extent  of  a  coastline 
from  one  end  of  a  country  to  the  other. 

5.  The  variations  in  altitude  of  a  coastline  should  be  measured 
in  two  directions  where  that  is  possible  :  (1)  along  the  coast, 
i.e.  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  country ;  (2)  transversely  to  this  axis, 
in  the  bays  or  fjords. 

6.  It  should  be  ascertained  if  a  coastline  or  a  series  of  these  lin^ 
disappears  in  a  given  direction,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this 
disappearance  takes  place  should  be  exactly  stated.  In  Scotland, 
for  example,  the  raised  beaches,  so  clearly  defined  along  the  west  and 
east  ooasts,  disappear  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  county  of  Caithness,  and  in  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

7.  The  diversities  of  character  in  a  line  of  raised  beach  deserve 
to  be  registered.  Parts  have  perhaps  been  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
{seUr  of  Norway),  others  have  been  formed  of  deposits  of  detritus. 
The  relations  of  these  diversities  to  the  contours  and  to  other 
varieties  of  topograpliical  configuration  should  be  examined. 

8.  In  a  successive  series  of  raised  beaches  it  is  important  to 
determine  with  precision  their  relative  variations  in  level,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to   demonstrate   whether  or  not  the   movements  to 
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which  they  owe  their  origin  haTe  heen  unequal,  and  to  show  the 
direction  of  theee  ineqnaJitiee.  Differences  in  the  depth  of  the 
erosion  of  the  solid  rocks  and  in  the  hreadth  and  the  thickness  of 
the  detritic  deposits  should  also  be  noted. 

9.  It  is  obTioos  that  great  importance  attaches  to  the  organic 
remains  of  the  raised  beaches.  Not  only  shoold  the  detritic  deposits 
be  carefully  looked  over,  but  research  should  also  be  made  in  the 
rocky  platforms,  the  cliflEs,  and  caves,  where  one  might  find  boring 
shells,  cirripedes,  or  adherent  corals. 


la  E  ^^  I  E  ^W"  S- 


I. — The  Marimi  Tkbtiabt  Fauha  of  Amk&ica  and  Eubopb. 

By  Clement  Beid,  F.B.S. 

THE  completion  of  Professor  W.  H.  Ball's  monograph  on  the 
Tertiary  Fauna  of  Florida,  begun  in  1885,  places  in  our  hands 
exceedingly  valuable  material  for  the  study  of  certain  problems  that 
have  much  exercised  European  geologista^  It  is  at  last  possible 
to  make  some  sort  of  comparison  between  the  molluscan  faunas 
inhabiting  the  two  sides  of  an  ocean  in  Tertiary  tiroes ;  fresh  light 
is  thrown  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  connection  or  isolation  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  at  various  periods ;  and  incidentally 
we  may  perhaps  learn  something  as  to  the  former  course  of  the 
Oulf  Stream. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  criticise,  and  it  is  impossible  to  analyse 
in  detail,  the  descriptions  of  the  molluscs  in  so  large  a  monograph. 
Attention  should  be  drawn,  however,  to  the  beautiful  way  in  which 
the  book  is  printed  and  illustrated  ;  and  we  must  congratulate  the 
Wagner  Free  Institute  on  the  high  standard  which  has  been  kept 
up.  The  only  complaint  that  might  be  made  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  is  that  the  numerous  plates  look  perhaps  a  trifle  hard. 
But  anyone  who  has  worked  much  at  the  critical  determination  of 
closely  allied  species  will  recognise  that  this,  if  a  fault  at  all,  is 
a  fault  on  the  right  side;  these  illustrations,  for  scientific  purposes, 
are  far  better  than  the  soft  and  somewhat  woolly  lithographs  to 
which  we  often  have  to  refer. 

The  deposits  which  yield  the  mollusca  range  in  time  from  Eocene 
to  Pliocene,  and  include  various  strata  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic  besides  those  of  Florida.  Almost  all  the  species  differ  from 
those  of  Europe ;  and  thus  they  do  not  support  the  idea,  suggested 
by  a  study  of  the  echinoderms,  that  during  Oligocene  times  the 
Mediterranean  region  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Antilles  by 
a  continuous  coast  or  belt  of  islands. 

The  discordance  between  the  mollusca  and  the  echinoderms,  just 
referred  to,  raises  a  question  of  some  interest.    Is  it  not  a  discordance 

1  ''  ContributioiiB  to  the  Tertiary  Fauna  of  Florida,"  by  Professor  W.  H.  Dall, 
Wagner  Free  Institate  of  Science,  Philadelphia,  pp.  1620  and  pis.  Ix  (1890-1903). 
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l)dtween  free- swimming  and  sedentary  forms,  or  rather  between 
Mdentarj  forms  and  forms  that  go  through  a  floating  or  free- 
swimming  stage  lasting  some  time  ?  On  looking  through  Professor 
Dairs  monograph  we  are  disappointed  to  find,  though  it  is  no  fault 
of  his,  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  mollusoan  faunas  described 
ooDsist  of  sedentary  forms.  If  we  could  compare  the  pteropods, 
JoMikina^  ship- worms,  barnacles,  sharks,  and  such  like  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  should  probably  discover  the  true  'Atlantic' 
faaoa  for  each  period,  which  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
^rrelation.  At  present,  for  instance,  we  only  know  the  American 
and  European  Eocene  faunas  of  the  shallow  seas,  we  are  only 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  true  Atlantic  Eocene  fauna.  In  time 
these  gaps  will  be  filled  up,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  correlate  with 
greater  certainty. 

The  careful  and  sober  account  of  the  physical  changes  in  the 
Antillean  region,  given  in  the  ''  Discussion  of  the  Geology " 
(pp.  1541-1620),  needs  close  study  and  cannot  easily  be  condensed ; 
it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  much  of  the  wild  speculation  that  has 
been  rife.  The  physical  and  climatic  changes  are  traced  step  by 
step,  evidence  being  given  for  each  statement.  In  Eocene  times 
the  two  oceans  were .  separate.  The  Oligocene  deposits  of  Florida 
are  of  enormons  thickness,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  In  Miocene  times  the  two 
Americas  became  again  connected,  and  the  fauna  of  the  Gulf  coast 
changes  completely.  ''  The  change  was  not  only  in  the  species  and 
prevalent  genera  of  the  fauna,  but  a  change  from  a  subtropical  to 
a  cool  temperate  association  of  animals.  Previously,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Eocene,  on  the  Gulf  coast  the  assemblage  of 
genera   in   the   successive  faunas   uniformly  indicates  a  warm   or 

subtropical  temperature  of  water With  the  incursion 

-of  the  colder  water  the  change  becomes  complete.  Not  only  do 
northern  animals  compose  the  fauna,  but  the  southern  ones  are 
driven  out,  some  of  them  surviving  in  the  Antilles  to  return  later. 
Some  change  along  the  northern  coast  permitted  an  inshore  cold 
current  to  penetrate  the  Gulf.  .  ..."  A  cool  Miocene  sea  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  phenomenon  which  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  student  of  geographical  distribution.  In  con- 
junction with  a  temperate  Miocene  climate  in  the  Arctic  regions 
it  may  help  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  closely  allied  land-animals 
and  plants  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  northern  and 
tiouthem  hemispheres. 

As  to  subsequent  changes.  Professor  Dall  writes  :  ''  I  concur  with 
Hill  in  the  belief  that,  whatever  changes  of  level  may  have  taken 
place  since,  no  discontinuity  of  the  link  between  North  and  South 
America  from  the  Miocene  to  the  present  time  is  probable,  and 
certainly  none  amounting  to  a  free  communication  between  the 
two  oceans." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Miocene  period  Florida  became  united 
to  the  continent,  and  the  influx  of  cold  water  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico   ceased.     Gradually  the  temperature   rose,  and   the  exiled 
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sabtropioal  species  began  to  retinm ;  a  atill  wanner  aea-tempttitiire 
inaugurating  the  Pliooene.  ''The  end  of  the  PHopene  it  die 
beginning  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  The  Pleietooene  of  Florida  shows 
a  change  for  a  cooler  and  an  elimination  of  the  most  purely  tropical 
forms  from  the  fanna,  bat  nothing  like  the  clean  sweep  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Miooene.  The  latter  is  the  sharpest  and,  most 
emphatic  faunal  change  sinoe  the  Oretaoeous  on  oor  ooasts.*^  The 
curious  discordance  between  Tertiary  olimatio  changes,  as  evidenced 
in  America  and  as  recognised  in  Europe,  is  a  striking  oommentaiy 
on  any  attempts  to  trace  secular  olimatio  variations  in  8iiooessiv» 
faunas  in  a  limited  district  The  influence  of  changes  in  physical 
geop^raphy  must  be  enormous ;  but  probably  in  the  case  of  Florida 
quite  exceptional,  as  is  recognised  by  Professor  Ball.  One  wonders, 
however,  whether  any  echo  of  these  geographic  dhangea  resiohed 
our  shore,  diverting  ocean  currents  and  perhaps  reversing  th» 
climatic  changes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


I. — Geological  Sooiktt  of  London. 

1. — January  6tli,  1904.  —  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc, 
Sec.  R.S.,  Vice-Pre8iilent,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  com- 
munications were  rend : — 

(1)  *'0n  a  Paloeolithic  Floor  at  Prah  Sands,  in  Cornwall."  By 
Clement  Raid,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Eleanor  M.  Reid,B.Sc. 

Pndi  Sands  lie  about  7  miles  east  of  Penzance,  and  have  long 
been  known  as  exhibiting  a  good  section  of  *  head  '  or  rubble-drift,, 
over  raised  beach,  which  rests  on  a  wave- worn  rocky  platform. 
Recent  storms  have  cleared  away  the  talus  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
and  have  exposed,  between  the  '  head  '  and  the  raised  beach,  a  Palaeo- 
lithic land-surface,  consisting  of  loamy  soil  penetrated  by  small 
roots.  In  and  above  this  occur  black  seams  full  of  small  fragments 
of  charcoal  and  bone;  these  are  particularly  abundant  round  groups 
of  large  flat  stones,  which  seem  to  have  formed  ancient  hearths. 
The  black  seams  contain  implements  made  of  vein-quartz.  For 
a  few  feet  above  this  land -surface  the  angular  '  head '  consists 
mainly  of  loam  with  fragments  of  vein-quartz,  some  of  which  are 
worked.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  record  of  PalsBolithic  man  ii> 
Cornwall. 

(2)  ''Implementiferous  Sections  at  Wolvercote  (Oxfordshire)." 
By  Alexander  Montgonierie  Bell,  E^q.,  M.A.,F.G.S. 

This  section  shows  the  following  beds : — (1)  Oxford  Clay  ;  (2)  old 
surface,  in  which  are  pits  or  troughs  chiefly  filled  with  gravel  and 
enveloped  in  weathered  clay  ;  (3)  a  large  river-bed,  containing 
gravel  at  the  base,  and  layers  of  clay  above  ;  (4)  Neolithic  surface- 
layer,  2  feet  thick.  The  gravel  of  the  river-bed  contains  quartzite 
pebbles,  some  of  exceptional  size,  and  is  covered  by  a  thin  lenticular 
layer  of  peat  and  sand,  yielding  thirty  flowering  plants  and  many 
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mones ;   the  clays  OTer  this  have  probably  been  formed  in  a  lake, 

poMibly  due  to  a  beaver-dam.     In  the  gravel-bed  are  found  imple- 

menta  formed  of  flint  quarried  from  the  Chalk,  or  of  qnartzite  from- 

pebbles  of  the  Northern  Drift,  all  remarkable  for  their  size,  beauty, 

and  freshness,  together  with  the  remains  of  large  mammals,  including 

the  mammoth.     The  old  surface,  from  which  the  river-bed  has  been 

eroded,   has  also  yielded   implements   associated   with   quartzites^ 

quartz- pebbles,  and  lydianstone,  gravel  from  the  Thames  Valley, 

limestone  pebbles,  Oolitic  fossiln,  and  sand.    This  deposit  is  regarded 

as  remanie  from  the  Northern  Drift,  probably  laid  down  under  the 

lotion  of  ice,  as  shown  by  the  flask-like  shape  of  the  pits,  the  vertioaL 

position  of  some  of  the  pebbles,  and  the  jamming-in  of  masses  of 

sand,  probably  in  a  frozen  condition.      Further,  the  Oxford  Clay 

beneath  the  surface  is  weathered  and  shaken  to  a  depth  of  10  or  Vi 

feet,  except  where  cut  off*  by  the  descending  depth  of  the  river-bed. 

The  implements  are  small,  ordinary  in  shape,  and  made  of  flint,  not 

quarried,  but   mostly  taken  from   the   Drift,   and    they  are   much 

weathered,  stained,  and  patinated.     The  occurrence  of  an  older  Ret 

of  implements,  differing  so  markedly  from  those  of  the  river-drift, 

leads  the  author  to  explain  the  peculiar  implementiferous  drift  of 

\f^i»y  as  containing  implements  of  two  kinds  nnd  two  dates.     Those 

that  are  nnweathered  are  contemporaneous  with  the  deposit,  and  like 

tliose  of  the  Wolvercote  river-bed  ;   while  those  that  are  stained  with 

ochre,  or  deeply  patinated,  have  been  derived,  like  the  Oolitic  fossils, 

Tertiary  conglomerate,  quartzites,  and  volcanic  rocks,  from  an  older 

deposit.       The   author   believes   that   the    frequent    occurrence    of 

weathered  and  unweathered  implements  in  a  single  deponit  may  be 

explained  generally  in  this  way  ;  and  he  further  infers  that  the  time 

between  the  Drift  and  the  river-bed  was  prolonged,  and  that  the 

interval  may  have  been  as  long  as  that  which  separates  the  epoch 

of  the  river-bed  from  the  present  day,  his  evidence  being  simply  the 

patination  of  the  flints.    In  concltiHion  the  author  suggeRts  that  there 

are  three  classes  of  implement-bearing  drifts,  the  ice-drifts  being  the 

earliest  and  the  river-drifts  the  latest,  while  the  wash-drifts  may 

belong  to  more  than  one  stage. 


2.— January  20th.   1904.— Sir   Archibald   Qeikie,    D.C.L.,    D.Sc, 

Sec.  K.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Council  had  communicated  the 
following  resolution  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Etheridge : — 

**That  the  Council  desire  to  place  on  record  their  j^eat  roj^ret  at  the  death  of 
Xr.  Robert  Etheridge,  F.R.S..  formerly  President  of  tliis  Society,  who  did  so  much 
during  hifl  long  life  to  advance  Geological  Science  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Society." 

m 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

(1)  "On  the  Jaws  of  Ptychodvs  from  the  Chalk."  By  Arthur 
Smith  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

Hitherto  no  traces  of  the  cartilaginous  jaws  of  this  fish  have  been 
found  in  association  with  the  dentition  ;    but  Mr.  Henry  Willett 
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lias  reoently  found  a  speoimen  of  PtjfehoduB  deeurrens  in  the  zone 
of  HolaBter  subglobostu  of  the  Lower  Chalk  at  Glynde  (Sussex). 
Fragmentary  remains  of  both  jaws  are  seen  in  the  speoimen,  eaoh 
bearing  many  of  the  charaoteristio  teeth  arranged  in  natural  order. 
There  are  four  series,  and  one  small  displaced  tooth  (probably 
belonging  to  the  fifth  series),  on  the  left  of  the  large  median  series  in 
the  lower  jaw ;  while  in  the  upper  jaw  the  teeth  are  clearly  arranged 
in  six  paired  series.  The  speoimen  proves  that  the  peculiarly 
effective  disposition  characteristic  of  the  living  Myliobatidas  had 
not  been  assumed,  but  that  PUfchoduB  more  nearly  resembled  the 
Trygonidsd  in  its  jaws,  llie  probable  explanation  of  the  new 
discovery  is,  that  in  the  Cretaceous  Period  the  great  rays  of  the 
'  families '  Myliobatidse  and  Trygonidas  had  not  become  fully 
differentiated.  Professor  Jsekel  has  already  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion  from  general  considerations,  and  has  proposed  to  place 
all  these  fishes  in  one  comprehensive  family,  termed  Centrobatidas. 
If  this  arrangement  be  adopted,  PiychoduB  represents  a  primitive 
sub* family,  which  still  awaits  definition  from  lack  of  complete 
specimens;  while  the  Trygoninas,  Myliobatinas,  and  CeratopterinsB 
are  equivalent  sub-families  which  survive  at  the  present  day. 

(2)  "  On  the  Igneous  Rocks  at  Spring  Cove,  near  Weston-super- 
Mare."     By  William  S.  Boulton,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.,  P.G.S. 

A  traverse  from  end  to  end  of  the  exposure  at  the  locality  shows 
that  the  '  basalt-roass '  varies  in  structure  and  appearance,  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  a  simple  lava-flow.  It  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  portions.  Beginning  at  the  cliff  end  to  the  north,  the 
rock  for  the  first  30  yards  is  a  pillowy  basalt,  with  tuff  and 
limestone  often  occupying  irregular  spaces  between  the  spheroids 
of  amygdaloidal  basalt ;  then,  for  about  20  yards,  the  rock  is  mainly 
a  coarse  'agglomerate/  with  lapilli  and  bombs  of  basalt  and  lime- 
stone ;  while  the  remaining  100  yards  or  so  is  an  ordinary  basalt- 
coulee,  with  very  few  and  always  small  lumps  of  burnt  limestone. 
The  limestone  below  is  reddened  and  altered,  and  although  tuffy- 
looking,  does  not  contiiin  indubitable  lapilli;  the  limestone  above 
contains  lapilli.  The  pillowy  basalt  probably  represents  a  river 
of  agglomeratic  material  carrying  finer  lapilli,  larger  and  plastic 
masses  of  scoriaceous  basalt,  and  lumps  of  limestone,  possibly  ejected 
from  a  vent.  The  intervening  tuff  may  present  an  analogy  with 
the  '  volcanic  sand  '  of  the  West  Indian  eruptions.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  quiet  deposition  of  ashy  material,  but  rather  of  the 
tumultuous  aggregation  of  a  fluxion-tuff  taking  place  under  some 
depth  of  sea- water.  The  large  and  irregular  fragments  of  limestone, 
oolitic  and  fossiliferous,  found  mainly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
basalt-mass,  have  not  come  in  from  above  through  cracks  in  the 
lava,  but  seem  to  have  been  picked  up  while  in  a  soft  and  powdery 
state  from  the  sea-bed  in  which  it  had  been  accumulating,  and  to 
have  been  involved  with  and  altered  by  the  volcanic  material.  The 
conditions  existing  in  submarine  flows  appear  to  be  very  like  those 
in  a  sill  or  intrusive  sheet. 
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S.-Pebrnary  3rd,  1904.  — Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  D.So., 
Sec.  R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  com- 
munications  were  read : — 

(1)  *'  On  a  Deep-Sea  Deposit  from  an  Artesian  Boring  at  Kilaclit^ri^ 
near  Madras."     By  Professor  H.  Narayana  Ran,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  village  of  Kilacheri  is  about  six  miles  due  south  of  the 
railway  station  of  Kadambattur.  Here  permeable  beds  of  sandstone 
and  felspathic  grits  dip  at  low  angles  seaward,  and  are  overlain  by 
impervious  clays  and  shales.  Tlie  boring,  after  penetrating  tlie 
npper  clays  and  sandstones,  passed  through  carbonaceous  shales, 
and  at  a  depth  of  about  400  feet  reached  a  blue  homogeneous  rock, 
effervescing  with  acid  and  showing  radiolarian  tests  under  the 
microscope.  Most  of  the  latter  display  the  inner  reticulate  structure 
in  thin  sections,  and  some  of  them,  when  isolated,  show  radiating 
spines  as  well ;  they  are,  however,  not  capable  of  specific  detemii- 
DatioD.  One  or  two  specimens  of  foraminifera  have  also  been  seen. 
The  deposit  underlies  beds  of  the  Upper  Gondwana  Stage.  The  bed 
also  contains  palagonite,  volcanic  glass,  pumice,  mineral  fragments 
(snch  as  plagioclase,  quartz,  augite,  and  possibly  hornblende),  and 
black  metallic  spherules  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  last  some- 
times  partly  fill  the  radiolarian  tests,  and  sometimes  encrust  the 
pumice  and  palagonite ;  they  give  the  manganese  reaction  with 
a  borax- bead.  The  author  concludes  that  the  deposit  is  of  truly 
abysmal  origin,  similar  to  those  described  in  the  '*  Challenger '' 
Reports ;  and  he  points  out  the  remarkable  interest  of  such  an 
occurrence  in  Peninsular  India,  a  region  which  appears  to  have  l)eei> 
a  land-area  since  Palaeozoic  times. 

(2)  "  The  Khaetic  Beds  of  the  South  Wales  Direct  Line."  P»y 
Professor  Sidney  Hugh  Reynolds,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  and  Arthur 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

After  a  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  the  following 
exposures  are  described  :  the  Stoke  Gifford  and  the  Lilliput  or 
Chipping  Sod  bury  sections.  From  the  first  section  the  Bone- bed  is 
completely  absent.  The  beds  here  rest  upon  tea-green  marl,  and 
are  covered  by  the  Gotham  Marble.  A  section  to  the  east  of  Lilliput 
Bridge  shows  two  large  rounded  hummocks  of  Palaeozoic  rock 
projecting  into  the  Kliaetic,  and  in  both  cases  the  Black  Shale 
is  deposited  on  it  in  an  arched  manner,  forming  an  anticline  of 
deposition.  There  is  also  a  very  rich  Bone-bed  at  the  base,  which 
is  not  uniformly  distributed.  The  upper  beds  correspond  with 
those  of  Stoke  Gifibrd.  In  correlating  these  rocks  with  those  of 
neighbouring  areas,  a  table  of  general  sequence  is  given,  in  which 
the  Lower  Rhaetic  is  divided  into  three  and  the  Upper  into  two 
stages,  which  are  correlated  with  the  notation  of  Richardson  and 
Wilson.  This  is  followed  by  a  range-table  of  the  typical  Rhaetic 
mollusca :  Cardium  rhaticnm  and  C.  cloacinnmf  Schtzodns  Ewaldi, 
Pecten  valoniensiSy  and  Avicula  conforla,  Palaeontological  notes  on 
the  invertebrata  and  vertebrata  follow.  New  species  of  Anomiay 
PlicatfUa,  3lodiola,  and  Cardinia  are  described  ;    notice  is  given  of 
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other  Bhfl&tio  mollasoa;  and  a  range-table  is  appended  of  the 
•oommonest  moUusoa  that  oooar  at  Sodbury  and  Stoke  Gifford. 
The  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes  referred  to  are  all  known  species. 
A  general  account  is  given  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bone-bed 
in  the  Bristol  district  In  Somerset,  except  at  Emborough  and 
Watohet,  no  true  Bone-bed  has  been  recorded;  in  the  district 
•immediately  north  of  Bristol  there  is  a  single,  well-marked  Bone- 
bed  at  the  base  of  the  Black  Shale  series,  or  very  slightly  above  it ; 
while  in  the  Gloucester  district  the  principal  Bone-bed  tends  to  lie 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  base  of  the  Black  Shales.  For  these 
reasons,  the  authors  think  that  the  principal  Bone-beds  in  the 
various  sections  cannot  be  regarded  as  homotaxial  equivalents. 


11. — M1NBRALOQIOA.L  SooiBTY,  Feb.  2nd,  1904.— Dr.  Hugo  Miiller, 
F.H.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Harold  Hilton  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  Gnomonic  net.  This  net  consists  of  lines  giving 
equal  longitudes  and  latitudes  for  every  ten  degrees  on  a  plane 
touching  a  point  on  the  equator,  the  former  being  hyperbolsd  and 
•the  latter  straight  lines.  The  author  pointed  out  how  the  net  could 
be  used  for  the  graphical  determination  of  angles  between  poles  on 
'the  sphere. — Mr.  G.  T.  Prior  described  a  new  sulphostannite  of  lead 
from  Bolivia,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Teal  lite,  in  honour  of  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  mineral  in  its  graphite-like 
appearance  resembles  franckeite  and  cylindrite,  but  di£fers  from 
them  in  not  containing  antimony.  It  has  the  simple  formula 
Pb  Su  S,,  and  is  orthorhombic  with  angles  c  (001)  A  o  (111)  =62°, 
c  (001)  Ap  (221)  =  75^  and  m  (110)  A  m'"  (ifO)  =86°.  It  has 
a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  c  (001),  and  a  specific  gravity  of  6*36. 
In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  this  mineral,  new  analyses 
were  made  of  franckeite  and  cylindrite. — Mr.  W.  F.  Ferrier  gave  an 
account  of  his  discovery  of  deposits  of  corundum  in  Canada;  and 
Professor  H.  A.  Miers  described  a  visit  to  the  Rashleigh  Collection 
of  Minerals  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Cornwall  at  Truro. 

MR.  A.   G.  M.   THOMSON'S   BOOK  OX  THE  OLD   RED   SANDSTONE. 

Sir, — Without  dissenting  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  your 
Keviewer  (this  vol.,  p.  84,  Feb.),  may  I  suggest  that  the  expression 
of  them  is  not  quite  fair  ?  You  give  the  name  of  John  Leng  &  Co., 
Dundee,  as  that  of  the  publishers,  and  you  "  can  only  wonder  why 
«uch  a  work  has  been  published."  I  have,  however,  the  highest 
authority  for  stating  that  the  work  has  not  been  published,  but 
distributed  privately,  as  a  gift  by  the  author,  while  Messrs.  Leng 
are  only  the  printers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  way  to  treat 
unpublished  communications  is  to  ignore  them  :  if  such  a  course  be 
agreeable  to  the  author,  well  and  good ;  but  if  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
«bim — so  much  the  better!  Bibuoqbapukb. 
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ABSENCE  OF  LSPU8  EUROP^US,  PALLAS,   FROM   BRITISH 

PLEISTOCENE  DEPOSITS. 

Bis, — Having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  remains  of 
Hare8  from  the  Pleistocene  of  this  country,  preserved  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  I  find  that  all  the  specimens  which  are  deter* 
minable,  including  the  originals  of  Buckland's  and  Owen*8  figured 
specimens,  belong  to  the  Mountain  Hare  (Leptts  timidua,  L.),  there 
being  no  evidence  of  the  common  Hare  {Lepua  europauB,  Pallas). 
In  consequence,  I  am  inclined  to  assume  that  the  latter  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  man,  possibly  as  late  as  the  Roman 
period.  I  ask  you  kindly  to  give  publicity  to  this  letter  in  the  hope 
that  if  there  is  conclusive  evidence  of  Pleistocene  remains  of  tFie 
Lepus  europauB  in  some  public  or  private  collection  it  may  be 
forthcoming.  G.  I.  Fobstth  Major. 


WILLIAM  VICARY,  F.G.S. 

BoKN  July  26,  1811.  Died  Octobbb  22,  1903. 

William  Yicabt  was  born  in  1811  at  Newton  Abbot  in  Devonshire. 
Early  in  life  he  removed  to  North  Tawton,  where  he  started  business 
as  a  tanner,  and  with  so  much  success  that  he  retired  in  18o6  and 
removed  to  Exeter,  where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  long 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Devonshire  Association, 
established  in  1862,  and  an  original  contributor  to  Symons* 
'•  British  Rainfall,"  the  first  volume  of  which,  for  the  year  1860, 
was  published  in  1861.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1864.  Mr.  Vicary  was  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  fossils,  and  his  museum  was  especially  rich  in  the 
fossils  from  the  Upper  Greensand  of  the  Haldon  and  Blackdown 
Hills.  He  is  best  known  to  geologists  by  his  discovery  of  fossils 
in  the  quartzite  'popples'  of  the  'JViassic  pebble-bed  of  Budleigh 
Salterton.  The  fossils  were  described  and  figured  by  Salter  in 
a  joint  paper  brought  before  the  Geological  Society,  while  Salter 
dealt  more  generally  with  the  subject  in  the  first  Original  Article 
published  in  the  Geological  Magazine  (July,  1864).  The  species, 
all  new  to  British  geology,  were  identified  with  forms  found  in  the 
older  rocks  of  Normandy,  some  belonging  to  the  Ores  Armoricain 
(Arenig  group).  Mr.  Vicary's  valuable  collection,  embracing  a  large 
number  of  type-specimens,  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  Cromwell  Road. 

1864.     **  On  the  Pebble-bed  of  Budleigh  Salterton"  ;  with  a  Notf  on  the  Fossils 

by  J.  W.  Salter:  Cluart.  Journ.  Geol.  See.,  vol.  xx,  p.  283. 
186').     **  On  the  Feldspathic  Traps  of  Devonshire"  :  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.,  vol.  i, 

p.  43. 
1867.     **  On  the  Source  of  the  Murchisonitc  Pebbles  and  Boulders  iu  tlio  Triassic, 

Conglomerates  of  Devonshire  "  :  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  200. 
J872.     **  Fowril  Coral  allied  t^>  Mrnilimi  (Khn^nberg),  from  the  Upper  Grecnauud  of 

Haldon  Hill,  near  Exeter"  :  Ann.  k  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  j?er.  iv,  vol.  ii, 

p.  84. 
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WALTER    DRAWBRIDGE   CRICK,    F.G.S. 

Boux  December  15,  18o7.  Died  December  23,  1903. 

Bt  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Crick,  of  Northampton,  geological 
science  has  lost  an  earnest  and  amiable  local  worker.  Born  at 
Hanslope,  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  was  edacated  for  a  businesn 
career,  and  became  in  1880  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Latimer,  Crick, 
and  Co.,  manufacturers,  in  Northampton.  His  interest  in  geology 
and  natural  science  in  general  was  aroused  by  Mr.  Beeby  lliompson, 
F.G.S. .  who  was  then  headmaster  at  the  old  Science  School  at 
Northampton.  Together  they  noted  the  strata  and  collected  the 
fossils  of  the  Lias  and  Oolites  for  many  a  mile  around  the  town^ 
One  new  species  from  the  Upper  Lias  of  Heyford  was  namf^d 
Mathilda  Cricki  by  Mr.  Hndleston,  and  another  from  the  Middle 
Lias  of  Daventry  was  named  Trochua  Cricki  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Crick  took  up  the  special  study  of  Foraminifera,  and  was 
locally  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  We  are  indebted  for 
these  particulars  to  an  Obituary  by  Mr.  B.  Thompson,  Journ. 
Northamptonshire  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  (1903),  xii,  134  (with  portrait). 
He  was  author  or  joint  author  of  the  following  geological  papers  : — 

1883.     **  Notes  on  the  Geolop}'  of  Wvmington  Tunnel  '* :    Journ.  Northamptonshire 

Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  iC  272.  * 
1887.     *'  Note  on  some   Foraminifera  from   the   Oxford   Clav   at   Keyston,    nwtr 

Thrapston":  ibid.,  iv,  233. 
1889.     **The  Lias  Marlstone  of  Tilton,  Leicestershire"  (with  E.  Wilson) :   Gbol. 

Mao.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  VI,  296,  337. 
1891,  1892.     **  On  some  Liassic  Foraminifera  from  Northamptonshire  "  (with  C.  D. 

Sherbom):  Jouni.  Northamptonshire  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  208;  vii,  C". 

E.  J.  CHAPMAN.  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 
Wr  notice  the  death  on  the  28th  of  January  at  The  Pines,  Hampton 
Wick,  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Chapman,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  who  was  formerly 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  Canadian  Journal  of  Induntry,  Science,  and  Arty  of  which,  during 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  he  was  general  editor,  contains  a  large  number 
of  his  notes  and  papers.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  **  A  New 
Species  of  Agelacriniles  {A.  Billingm)  "  "  Rib- form ul 89  in  Brachio- 
pods,"  and  "  A  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Minerals  and  Geology  of 
Canada,'*  which  was  subsequently  revised  and  republished  as  an 
independent  work.  He  is  also  responsible  for  one  of  the  many 
classifications  of  the  Crinoidea. 


Pbogbkss  of  thb  Mineralogioal  Survey  of  Ceylon. — We  learn 
from  a  correspondent  in  Kandy,  Ceylon,  under  date  2nd  February, 
1904,  that  a  new  room  has  recently  been  set  apart  in  the  Colombo- 
Museum  as  a  Mineral  Gallery,  and  has  been  arranged  by  A.  K. 
Coomdraswamy,  Director,  and  James  Parsons,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Mineralogioal  Survey  of  Ceylon.  The  exhibit  is  formed  entirely 
ot  Ceylonese  rocks  and  minerals  ;  a  large  part  of  the  specimens  has 
been  collected  by  the  two  officei*s  of  the  Mineral  Survey.  Diagrams 
and  geological  photographs  find  a  place  upon  the  walls.  Two  wall* 
cases  are  devoted  to  economic  specimens,  amongst  which  .a  series 
illustrating  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  by  the  Sinhalese  (now 
quite  given  up)  is  of  special  interest. 
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I.— A  Retrospect  of  Paljsontolooy  in  the  last  Forty  Yeabs. 

{Conehided  from  the  March  Number^  p.  106.) 

Rkptilia  ST  Ayes. — Our  two  greatest  Anatomists  of  the  past 
century,  Owen  and  Huxley,  both  contributed  to  this  section  of  our 
palteozoological  record.  Owen  (in  1865)  described  some  remains  of 
a  small  air-breathing  vertebrate,  Anthrakerpeton  cragsosteum,  from  the 
Goal-shales  of  Glamorganshire,  corresponding  with  those  described 
by  Dawson  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Sootia  ;  and  in  1870  he 
noticed  some  remains  of  Plesiosaurua  Hoodii  (Owen)  from  New 
Zealand,  possibly  of  Triassic  age. 

Huxley  made  us  acquainted  with  an  armed  Dinosaur  from  the 
Chalk-marl  of  Folkestone,  allied  to  ScelidosauruB  (Liassic),  Hylao- 
MMTUs  and  Polaeanthus  (Wealden),  the  teeth  and  dermal  spines  of 
which  be  described  and  figured  (1867),  and  in  the  following  year 
he  figured  and  determined  two  new  genera  of  Triassic  reptilia, 
Saurostemon  Bainii  and  Pristerodon  McKayiy  from  the  Dicynodont 
beds  of  South  Africa. 

R.  Etheridge  recorded  (in  1866)  the  discovery  by  Dr.  E.  P. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Brownrig  of  several  new  genera  of  Labyrinthodonts 
in  the  Coal-shales  of  Jarrow  Colliery,  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  com- 
municated by  Huxley  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  an  account  of 
which  appeared  later  on  in  the  Geological  Magazine  in  the  same 
year  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright  (p.  165),  the  genera  given  being 
UrocordyluSt  Ophiderpeton,  Ichthyerpeton,  Keraterpeton^  Lepterpeiony 
and  Anthracosaurus,  Besides  these  genera  there  were  indications 
of  the  existence  of  several  others  (not  described),  making  at  that 
time  a  total  of  thirteen  genera  from  the  Carboniferous  formation  in 
general. 

In  1872  the  distinguished  Canadian  geologist,  Professor  Sir  Wm. 
Dawson,  gave  an  account  of  and  figured  Sauropus  ungnifer,  being  the 
footprints  of  an  unknown  labyrinthodont  reptile  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous Sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  in  1891  he  announced  in  two 
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separate  papers  the  disoovery  of  new  specimens  of  DendrerpeUm 
acadianum  and  Sylonomu9  Dawioni  from  the  South  Joggins  Coalfield, 
Nova  Sootia. 

Oar  old  friend  William  Davies  gave  an  aooonnt  (in  1876)  of  the 
exhamation  and  working  out  of  a  large  Dinosaurian,  named  by  Owen 
OmoBaurus  armatuSj  from  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  of  Swindon,  Wilts. 
This  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell 
Boad,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  heavy  vegetable-feeding  land 
reptiles  of  the  Jurassic  period.  In  1880  he  described  the  remains  of 
an  Upper  Miocene  Ostrich  from  the  Siwalik  Hills,  India. 

Professor  Prestwich  (1879)  recorded  the  discovery  of  a  species  of 
Iguanodon  in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  near  Oxford.  In  the  same  year 
E.  T.  Newton  described  Umyi  lutaria  from  the  fluviatile  deposit 
at  Mundesley  on  the  Norfolk  coast ;  an  Iguanodont  tooth  from  the 
'  Totternhoe  Stone '  at  Hitchin ;  "  British  Pleistocene  Vertebrata 
in  Britain"  (1891) ;  and  Dicynodont  and  other  reptiles  from  the  Elgin 
Sandstone.  He  noticed  the  occurrence  (1883)  of  the  Bed- throated 
Diver,  ColymhuB  ieplentrionalis,  at  Mundesley. 

W.  H.  Twelvetrees  (1882)  figured  some  Theriodont  reptilian 
teeth  from  the  Permian  of  Bussia ;  this  formation  quite  lately  has 
yielded  a  marvellous  series  of  remains  to  Professor  Amalitzky,  of 
Warsaw.  Professor  A.  Liversidge  gave  (in  1880)  an  analysis  of 
Moa  egg-shell  from  New  Zealand.  So  long  back  as  1864  the 
veteran  anatomist,  W.  E.  Parker,  made  some  important  remarks 
on  the  skeleton  of  ArchtBopteryx.     He  pointed  out  that  although  this 

Erimitive  bird  had,  in  the  adult  state,  21  caudal  vertebrsB,  a  recently 
atched  duckling  possesses  22  caudals  if  we  count  the  fifth  post- 
femoral  as  the  first  of  the  caudal  series  ;  so  that,  after  all,  this  large 
number  of  free  caudals  is  only  an  embryonal  character  retained  in 
the  adult. 

The  late  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  who  died  in  1899,  was  for  23  years  a  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  a  very  constant  visitor  to  this  country ; 
indeed,  from  his  return  after  his  student  days  in  1864  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  the 
meetings  of  our  scientific  societies. 

In  1876  Marsh  contributed  a  paper  on  birds  with  teeth 
(Odontornithes)  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas.  The  most  interesting 
is  perhaps  the  Heaperornis  regalia,  a  gigantic  diver.  The  brain  was 
quite  small ;  the  maxillary  bones,  which  were  stout,  had  throughout 
their  length  a  deep  inferior  groove  thickly  set  with  sharp  pointed 
teeth.  The  vertebrsB  were  like  those  of  recent  birds.  The  sternum 
was  without  a  keel,  and  the  wings  were  quite  rudimentary.  It  has, 
in  fact,  been  described  as  a  swimming  ostrich.  In  Ichthyomia  the 
teeth  were  in  distinct  sockets,  the  vertebrsB  were  biconcave ;  the 
sternum  possessed  a  keel ;  and  the  wings  were  well  developed  for 
powerful  flight. 

In  1881  Marsh  wrote  on  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  in  the 
Archaopteryx,  and  pointed  out  the  many  interesting  features  in  which 
this  earliest  known  bird  approaches    to  the  reptilian   type  and 
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especially  to  the  Dinosauria.  In  1882  he  proposed  a  olassifioation 
of  the  Dinosauria  which  (with  some  modifications)  is  still  followed 
by  palaeozoologists. 

In  the  same  year  this  author  discussed  the  wings  of  Pterodactyls, 
basing  his  remarks  on  the  specimen  discovered  at  Eichstadt,  Bavaria, 
in  1873.  This  long-tailed  form,  named  Bhamphorhynchiis  phyllurus 
by  Marsh,  has  both  the  wing  membranes  preserved,  and  shows  that 
the  long  stiff  tail  had  a  broadly  expanded  extremity  like  the  blade 
of  a  paddle,  which  was  evidently  used  as  a  rudder.  We  have 
a  similar  form  named  Dimorphodon,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Lias  of  Lyme  Regis  (see  1870,  p.  97,  PI.  IV).  In  1884  Marsh 
figured  and  described  the  skull  of  the  great  toothless  American 
Pterodactyl  from  the  Chalk  of  Kansas  (named  Fteranodon),  with 
a  skull  a  yard  in  length,  and  wings  having  an  expanse  of  about 
18  feet  across ! — as  large  as  our  great  toothed  Fterodaetylus  Cuvieri 
and  P.  giganiens  from  the  English  Chalk  of  Burham,  Kent. 

He  also  (1884)  named  Diplodoeus  longus,&  new  Jurassic  Dinosaur, 
from  Canon  City,  Colorado,  giving  figures  of  the  skull,  teeth,  etc. 
It  possessed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  heads  of  this  singular  group 
of  land  reptiles  and  the  weakest  possible  dentition,  the  teeth  being 
entirely  confined  to  the  front  of  the  jaws  and  of  simple  slender 
peg-like  form,  and  they  must  have  been  easily  detached  from  their 
shallow  sockets.  The  nasal  opening  was  at  the  apex  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  brain  was  of  the  very  smallest  dimensions  possible. 

Then  followed  an  account,  with  figures,  of  various  other  new 
forms  of  Jurassic  Dinosaurs — Allosaurus,  Cesiums,  Labrosaurus,  and 
Ceratosaurus.  These  were  all  carnivorous  forms  (Theropoda),  the 
last-named  being  near  to  our  own  Megalosaurus,  the  teeth  and 
claws  both  displaying  their  predaceous  character.  Allosaurus  had 
extremely  diminutive  fore-limbs  and  long  slender  hind  ones,  adapted 
evidently  for  springing  upon  its  quarry. 

PttSstDg  from  these  lithe  and  active  beasts  of  prey,  we  come 
(in  1888)  to  one  of  quite  another  character,  namely,  Marsh's 
SlegosauruSf  a  huge  plated  lizard  of  the  Jurassic  period.  It  had 
the  smallest  brain  of  any  known  land  vertebrate.  All  its  bones 
were  solid,  the  vertebraB  biconcave.  Its  body  was  defended  by 
a  row  of  twelve  flattened  dorsal  bony  plates,  the  largest  being 
itearly  four  feet  in  height  and  of  equal  length ;  with  four  pairs 
of  sharply  pointed  spines  fixed  erect  like  bayonets  on  the  caudal 
vertebrsB.  A  restoration  was  given  by  Marsh  of  this  huge  herbivore 
in  1891. 

A  further  comparison  of  the  principal  forms  of  Dinosauria  of 
Europe  and  America  was  given  by  Marsh  in  1889,  in  which  he 
defined  the  group  Saubopoda  or  lizard-footed  forms.  Many  of 
these  are  known  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  but  here  they  are 
more  fragmentary.  A  large  part  of  one  has  just  been  set  up  from 
the  Oxfordian  of  Peterborough,  whilst  limb-bones  of  Cettosaurus  (as 
large  as  those  of  AUaniosaurus)  may  be  seen  in  the  Oxford  Museum 
and  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  London.  The  section 
Stbgosaubia  is  represented  by  OmosauruSf  from  Swindon;  Hylmo' 
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saurvLM,  Wealden ;   FclaeanihuB,  AcanihophoUa,  and  Scelidosaurus  (all 
British  formB)  belong  to  the  arraoored  Dinosann. 

The  section  of  the  great  bird-footed  Obmithopoda  is  well  represented 
by  Iguanodon  and  its  allies  in  this  ooantry  and  in  Belgium,  while 
that  of  the  Thkbopoda  was  known  here  by  Megalonaurns  since  the 
days  of  Biickland  (1824). 

In  1890-91  Marsh  brought  before  the  public  his  gigantic 
Gkbatopsida,  homed  Dinosaurs,  with  skulls  of  marvellous  form, 
nearly  6  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  pointed  snout  to  the  edge  of  tho 
huge  bony  frill  which  expanded  between  3  and  4  feet  in  breadth, 
like  an  immense  Elizabethan  collar,  over  the  creature's  neck  behind. 
The  skull  had  three  horns,  two  over  the  orbits  and  one  on  the  nasal 
bone  (hence  the  generic  name  Triceratopt) ;  the  jaws  had  sharp 
homy  beaks  in  front  and  two-fanged  molar  cheek  teeth.  It  had 
besides  a  covering  of  dermal  armour. 

An  interesting  investigation  as  to  the  makers  of  the  footprints,  so 
long  attributed  to  2>ii}omt8-like  birds,  met  with  upon  the  slabs  of 
fine-grained  sandstone  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  resulted  in  the 
discovery  by  Marsh  of  a  small  light-footed  Dinosaur  named  Anchi- 
Baurus  eolurus,  a  little  over  4  feet  in  height,  which,  although  not 
tridactyle,  only  impressed  three  of  its  four  toes  on  the  wet  sands  in 
mnning,  touching  the  tip  of  the  nail  only  of  the  fourth  toe  on  the 
ground.  The  restoration  of  this  early  Dinosaur  in  1893  is  accom- 
panied by  two  others,  a  large  carnivorous  form  like  our  MegaloBaurns, 
the  CerntoBauruSf  and  a  bird-footed  and  beaked  form,  Claosaurus,  near 
to  our  Iguanodon^  with  which  it  also  agrees  in  size. 

A  restoration  of  Camptosanrus  dispar  from  the  Upper  Jurassic 
of  Wyoming  appeared  in  1894,  also  footprints  of  Coal -measure 
Labyrinthodonts  from  Kansas.  Other  restorations  of  European 
genera  were  continued  to  be  published  in  1896.  First  and  smallest 
of  all  these  is  the  Compsognalhus  longtpes,  Wagner,  preserved  on  a 
slab  of  Lithographic  Stone  from  Bavaria.  Next  follows  Scelidosauru^ 
Harrisoni  (Owen)  from  the  Lias  of  Charmouth.  Then  another  very 
small  Dinosaur  named  Hypsiloplwdon  Foxii  (Huxley)  from  the 
Wealden  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Iguanodon  Bernissartensis  from 
Belgium. 

These  were  followed  by  a  final  classification  of  the  Dinosaurs, 
with  twelve  beautifully  executed  figures,  and  a  note  on  the  Sauropoda 
which  appeared  in  1899.  Marsh  gave  the  results  in  1898  of  his 
visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vienna,  Munich,  Paris,  Caen, 
Havre,  and  London,  and  additional  notes  on  Dinosaurian  remains 
seen  during  his  tour. 

Professor  H.  G.  Seeley  wrote  in  1881  on  the  Ornithosaurians  of 
the  Cambridge  Greensand  ;  in  1895  on  Fareiasaurus  Baini  from 
the  Karoo  formation  (Trias)  of  Cape  Colony,  obtained  by  him  in 
1889  at  Bad,  near  Tamboer-Fontein ;  the  most  perfect  Anomodont 
reptilian  skeleton  then  known,  only  equalled  by  the  specimens 
recently  discovered  by  Professor  Amalitzky  in  the  Trias  of  Russia. 
In  189S  Seeley  described  two  Rhaetic  Dinosaurs,  Avalouia  Sanfoi*di 
and  Ficrodon  Herceyif  from  Wedmore  Hill,  Somerset ;    and  in  the 
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«aine  year  the  skull  of  a  Triassio  Anomodont  {Oudenodon  pithecopa), 
a  small  toothless  reptile  obtained  by  Mr.  McKay,  of  East  London, 
from  the  Dicynodout  Beds  of  Cape  Colony.  In  1881  Seeley  gave 
an  account  and  figure  of  the  Berlin  ArchaopUryx,  and  discussed  the 
affinities  of  this  second  example  of  long-tailed  Oolitic  bird  when 
compared  with  the  orif^inal  example  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History),  obtained  in  1861. 

Henry  Woodward  described  and  figured  Iguanodon  lianteUi  in 
18do,  and  Iguanodon  Bemissartentia  in  1895 ;  he  gave  in  1885  an 
account  of  '*  Wingless  Birds,"  recent  and  fossil,  with  their  oharaoters, 
species,  and  distribution,  both  geographically  and  geologically. 

Arthur  Smith  Woodward  gave,  in  1885,  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  literature  and  nomenclature  of  British  fossil  Crocodilia, 
with  a  table  of  genera  and  species.  In  1891  he  noticed  a  tooth 
of  an  extinct  Alligator  from  the  Danian  of  Ciply,  Belgium ; 
a  Microsaurian  (Hylonomus  Wildi)  from  the  Burnley  Coalfield, 
Lancashire ;  and  noted  the  occurrence  of  Pseudotrionyx  from  the 
Bracklesham  Beds.  In  1897  he  figured  and  described  StereoaUmum 
iamidum,  a  small  lizard-like  Triassio  reptile  from  San  Paulo, 
Brazil,  related  in  some  undetermined  way  to  the  ancestry  of  the 
Plesiosauria ;  and  a  new  specimen  of  Ceraterpeton  Qalvani  from 
the  Coal-measures,  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

In  1887  G.  A.  Boulenger  wrote,  with  R.  Lydekker,  some  notes 
on  Chelonia  from  the  Purbeck  Beds  and  London  Clay. 

K.  Lydekker.  in  the  same  year,  wrote  on  Crocodilians  from 
Hordwell  and  other  species  from  the  Wealden,  etc.  He  also  published 
a  note  on  Hylaochampsa,  In  1888  he  published  notes  on  Tertiary 
Lacertilia  and  Ophidia,  and  discussed  their  affinities ;  he  also  wrote 
on  the  classification  of  the  Ich  thy  ©pterygia ;  quoting  from  the 
late  Sir  William  Flower  in  favour  of  the  restriction  of  generic 
terms,  and  urging  that  their  multiplication  tends  to  make  us  lose  sight 
of  the  mutual  relationship  of  allied  forms,  a  view  in  which  the  author 
then  fully  agreed,  but  subsequently  he  appeared  rather  to  favour 
the  creation  of  new  species,  not  merely  in  extinct,  but  in  recent 
forms  of  life.  If  a  small  fee  for  registration  had  to  be  paid  for  every 
uew  name  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  currency,  and  a  large  one 
imposed  on  the  alteration  of  old  and  well-established  names,  in 
order  to  replace  them  by  some  lost  or  unknown  name  unearthed 
from  the  dusthole  of  the  past,  zoology  would  be  greatly  the  gainer, 
aud  much  time  might  be  saved  with  advantage  and  devoted  to 
really  useful  scientific  work.  Lydekker  gave  some  interesting 
not^s  on  Sauropterygia  from  the  Oxford  and  Kiinmeridge  Clay,  from 
the  Leeds  Collection  at  Eyebury.  He  does  some  useful  '  lumping  * 
of  species  established  upon  insufficient  data,  and  mentions  a  delight- 
ful case  in  which  a  newly  described  Plesiosaurus  presented  some 
vety  striking  peculiarities  in  its  skeleton,  arising  from  the  simple 
mistake  made  by  the  author,  who  had  placed  the  head  on  the 
extremity  of  the  tail — the  so-called  cervicals  being  indistinguishable 
from  the  caudals  of  other  forms,  li.  Lydekker,  in  18S9,  recorded 
some  remains  of  a  new  Coeluroid  Dinosaur  from  the  Wealden  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  named  Ca/a  mo5pond t/lu8  Foxi. 
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Boulenger  and  Lydekker  called  attention  to  a  curions  case  of 
"the  tinsoientifio  use  of  the  imagination,"  in  which  the  Abbe  G. 
Smetfl,  in  Belgium,  figured  and  described  some  remains  of  a  new- 
Dinosaur,  which,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  merely  a  mass  of 
fossil  wood. 

Lydekker  figured  and  described  part  of  a  left  pectoral  paddle  of 
lehihyosauruB  intermediuB  from  the  Lower  Lias  of  Barrow-on-Soar,  in 
which  the  integument  is  preserved,  as  in  a  paddle  figured  and 
described  by  Owen  in  1841.  In  1891  the  same  author  delineated 
and  noticed  a  most  perfect  skeleton  of  TehihyoMaurtu  Unuirostris, 
obtained  by  Alfred  Gillett  from  the  Lower  Lias  of  Street,  Somerset, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 
where  it  still  holds  a  premier  place  among  its  fellows. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  in  1885,  gave  a  note  on  the  skull  of 
KeraUrpeton  Qahani,  Huxley,  a  small  Labyrinthodont  from  the 
Ck)al-mea8ures  of  Sta£ford shire,  originally  described  by  Huxley  from 
the  Kilkenny  Colliery,  Ireland.  In  the  same  year  he  described  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  Plesiosaur  from  the  Oxford  Clay  of  Peterborough, 
and  in  1896  the  pelvis  of  a  large  Plesiosaur  (Cryptodidua  oxoniemis), 
also  forming  part  of  the  Leeds  Collection. 

In  1895  Andrews  discussed  the  Siereorniihes,  a  group  of  extinct 
birds  from  Patagonia,  and  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
recurrence  of  flightless  or  wingless  birds  in  groups,  as  those  of  South 
America  and  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  GastornithidaB  in  the  Eocene  of 
Europe.  He  contended  that  there  seemed  no  reason  why  such  groups 
of  flightless  birds  should  not  arise  at  any  period  and  in  any  region, 
providing  the  conditions  of  life  were  favourable.  In  189G  he  noticed 
the  nearly  complete  skeleton  oi  Aptomis  defossor,  a  gigantic  flightless 
rail  from  New  Zealand,  of  which  an  excellent  figure  was  given, 
followed  later  by  an  account  of  Dtaphorapieryx  Mawhinsi,  Forbes, 
a  large  extinct  rail  from  the  Chatham  Islands,  500  miles  east  of  New 
Zealand.  All  these  flightless  birds  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  Dodo 
and  Dinornii,  having  been  eaten  up  by  man. 

Another  interesting  insular  flightless  bird  was  described  by 
Andrews  in  1897,  the  ^pyomis  Hildehrandii  from  Madagascar, 
a  restored  skeleton  of  which  was  set  up  in  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History),  from  remains  obtained  by  Dr.  C.  I.  Forsyth  Major 
at  Sirab^,  Central  Madagascar. 

Lastly,  in  1899  he  figured  the  nearly  complete  skeleton  of  Dinomis 
maonmua,  obtained  by  C.  A.  Ewen  near  Invercargill  (South  Island), 
New  Zealand,  one  of  the  most  genuine  specimens  obtained ;  those 
sent  home  by  the  late  Sir  Julius  von  Haast  having  been  mostly 
composite  skeletons,  not  belonging  to  one  bird. 

Professor  Seeley  gave  in  1887  some  interesting  notes  on  Louis 
Dollo's  work  on  the  Dinosauria  of  Bernissart,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  Iguanodon  BernissarienBta  and  the  relation  of  Dinosaurs  to  Birds. 
Mr.  Dollo  also  contributed  an  article  on  some  Belgian  fossil  reptiles, 
with  special  reference  to  Eylaochampsa  and  Jiernissariia,  In  1888 
the  same  author  wrote  on  the  humerus  of  Euclastes,  and  discussed 
the  relationship  of  the  Propleuridsd  with  the  Cheloniae. 
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In  1899  Dr.  O.  Baur  reviewed  E.  T.  Newton's  memoir  on  the 
flkoU  of  Seaphognathus. 

The  egg  of  a  large  StruthioQB  bird  (Strulhiolithus  cherBonemia) 
found  in  a  Post-Tertiary  deposit  at  Kalgan,  North  China,  was 
described  and  figured  in  1898  by  C.  E.  Eastman,  of  Cambridge, 
Hassachosetts,  United  States.  As  no  bones  of  any  ostrioh-like  bird 
have  been  met  with  in  China,  we  must  receive  the  evidence  of  the 
egg  alone  with  some  reserve,  although  the  account  is  very  well 
authenticated. 

In  1900 Eastman  described  a  fossil  bird  (OaUinuloides  WyomingenatB) 
from  the  Middle  Eocene,  Wyoming,  with  short  beak,  stout  legs,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  gallinule,  rail,  or  small  coot,  and  resembling 
those  birds  in  general  characters. 

In  1903  Professor  B.  Broom  figured  the  palate  of  ScylacoaauruB 
Sdateri,  a  new  primitive  Theriodont  from  South  Africa,  and  a  new 
Stegocephalian  reptile  from  Ariwal  North,  Cape  Colony. 

In  1900  Professor  Burckhardt  gave  a  description  and  excellent 
figures  of  ffyperodapedon  Oordoni  from  the  Trias  of  Elgin ;  and 
G.  A.  Boulenger,  in  1903,  described  the  palate  of  Myperodapedon 
and  of  a  new  genus,  Stenometopon,  also  from  the  same  deposit. 

Baron  Francis  Nopcsa,  jun.,  had  an  article  in  1903  on  the  origin 
of  the  Mosasaurs,  and  discussed  the  question  as  to  whether  Mosasaurs 
were  highly  specialized  aquatic  Yaranoids,  or  sprang  from  the 
Neooomian  Dolichosaurs,  or  were  an  ofishoot  from  some  ancient 
Lacertilia. 

Mammalia. — Professor  Owen,  who  was  among  our  earliest 
contributors,  wrote  iu  1865  on  MiolophuSf  a  new  genus  of  Eocene 
mammals.  A  year  later  the  specimen  so  described  by  Owen 
proved  to  be  the  type  of  FlaiycharopB  Bichardsoni  (Charles worth), 
(Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1854,  p.  80),  from  the  London  Clay,  Heme 
Bay  (see  Geol.  Mag.,  1866,  p.  48),  and  was  claimed  for  the  York 
Museum,  to  which  it  belonged.  In  1866  Owen  described  the  lower 
jaw  and  teeth  of  a  small  Oolitic  mammal  from  the  Purbeck  beds 
of  Dorset,  which  he  named  Stylodon  pnsillus,  probably  a  small 
Insectivore.  He  next  wrote  in  1869  on  Castor  and  Trog  anther  turn, 
and  gave  figures  of  the  limb-bones  and  teeth  of  the  gigantic  beaver 
of  the  Norfolk  Forest  Bed  series.  This  great  beaver  occurred  also 
in  the  Thames  Valley  (see  Geol.  Mag.,  1902,  p.  385) ;  in  the  Depart- 
ment TEure  et  Loire  in  France ;  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof; 
and  near  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  same  year  he  recorded 
the  occurrence  of  the  Elk  (Alces  palmaius)  from  the  North  Tyne 
River,  Northumberland,  and  from  the  East  London  Waterworks 
at  Walthamstow,  Essex.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  in  his  *'  British  Fossil 
Vertebrates"  (1890),  gave  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  localities,  to 
which  may  now  be  added  Keiss,  Caithness,  and  Cleveland,  Yorkshire. 
In  1883  Owen  figured  and  described  a  newly  discovered  skull  of 
Thylacoleo  from  Queensland,  Australia,  a  palatal  view  of  which  is  given. 

In  1865  Harry  Seeley  described  the  cervical  vertebrsB  of  a  whale, 
TalaoceiuB  Sedgtoickii,  from  the  Boulder-clay  of  Ely,  in  the 
Woodwardian  Museum. 
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In  the  same  year  Dr.  A.  Leith  Adams  g^ve  an  account  of  the 
first  discovery,  in  1857,  by  Dr.  S.  Agius,  of  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  fossil  elephants,  associated  with  the  great  dormouse,  Myoxus 
meliienaia,  in  the  Gandia  Fissure,  Malta.  But  the  best-preserved 
remains  of  the  pigmy  elephant  were  obtained  by  Captain  Spratt, 
B.N.,  from  the  Zebbug  Gave  in  1859. 

In  1867  Professor  Sir  Frederick  McCoy  noticed  the  occurrence 
of  Squalodon  Wilhinsoni,  from  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  a  primitive  whale  with  teeth  provided  with  bicuspid 
£euigs.  Teeth  of  this  whale  have  also  been  found  in  the  Bed  Crag 
of  Su£folk,  in  Malta,  France,  and  North  America. 

Henry  Woodward,  in  1864,  described  the  discovery  and  exhumation 
of  a  skull  and  tusks  of  JSlephaa  primigeniua  from  the  Brick-earth  at 
Ilford  in  Essex,  and  in  1868  figured  the  skull  and  tusks  in  order 
to  show  that  their  normal  curvature  in  the  aged  Mammoth  was 
inwards  at  their  extremities,  not  outwards,  as  had  hitherto  been 
depicted  by  Waterhouse,  Hawkins,  and  others.  In  1869,  under  the 
title  of  ''  Man  and  the  Mammoth,"  the  same  writer  gave  an  account 
of  the  animals  found  associated  with  early  man  in  Britaiu  during  pre- 
historic times,  in  which  a  table  was  also  given  of  the  species  which 
are  extinct  or  have  been  killed,  have  migrated  or  are  still  living  in 
this  country.  An  article  in  the  same  year  recorded  the  animals 
found  in  the  fresh-water  deposits  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lea  near 
Walthamstow,  Essex. 

In  1871  Henry  Woodward  described  the  Mammoth  skeleton  froui 
Lierre.  Belgium,  set  up  in  the  Boyal  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Brussels,  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  other  objects  of  interest  in 
that  collection.  In  1874  the  same  writer  gave  an  account  of  the  very 
perfect  skull  of  Bhinoceroa  leptorhinua,  from  the  Pleistocene  Brick- 
earth  of  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  at  Ilford.  The  author  pointed  out 
that  Falconer's  name  of  B.  hamitechus  must  give  place  to  Owen's 
B.  leptorhtnua,  inasmuch  as  the  species  had  a  completely  ossified 
nasal  septum.  In  1885  he  recorded  the  addition  to  the  British 
Museum  of  a  nearly  complete  skeleton  of  Steller's  sea-cow,  Bhytina 
gigaSf  from  Behring  Island,  and  a  restored  skeleton  of  Halitherium 
Schiuzij  from  the  Miocene  of  Hessen  Darmstadt,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  at  present  the  living  Sirenia  were  all  confined  within  a  band 
30°  north  and  30°  south  of  the  equator,  but  in  late  Tertiary  times 
they  extended  to  60°  north,  about  28  species  being  met  with  in 
North  America,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  North  Africa;  affording  additional  evidence,  if  such  were  required, 
of  the  former  northern  extension  of  warmer  conditions  of  climate  iu 
Europe  in  the  near  past. 

In  1886  H.  Woodward  gave  an  account  of  recent  and  fossil 
Hippopotami.  In  1898  he  described  the  great  red -deer  antlers 
from  Bakewell,  Derbyshire;  a  year  later  he  figured  the  skull  and 
tusks  of  the  famous  Alephas  ganeaa,  which  forms  so  striking  an 
object  in  the  centre  of  the  Geological  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History).  In  1903  he  noticed  some  recent  cave-huntiag 
in  Cyprus  by  Miss  Dorothy  M.  A.  Bate. 
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W.  Boyd  Dawkins  discussed,  in  1868,  the  value  of  the  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  the  Mammoth  in  Euro])e  in  pre-Glacial  times,  and 
iieconcladed  that  the  evidence  forthcoming  did  not,  in  his  opinion, 
»apport  the  contention  of  the  pre- Glacial  age  of  the  Mammoth,  which 
roust  be  oon8i<lered  to  be  of  later  date. 

In  1870  Professor  Huxley  contributed  a  paper  on  the  milk- 
dentition  of  Falaothe.rium  magnum,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the 
;;enus  Paloploiherium  was  founded  upon  a  mistake,  and  it  disappears 
from  zoological  nomenclature.  Professor  James  Geikie  described 
the  occurrence  in  1868  of  Bos  primigenius  in  the  Lower  Boulder- 
vUy  of  Scotland. 

E.  Ray  Lankester  announced  (1869)  the  discovery  of  a  new 
Trilophodont  Mastodon  in  the  Suffolk  Bone-bed  at  Woodbridge,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  finding  of  a  portion  of  tlie  tusk  of  the  great 
i*abre-tootlied  tiger  Machairodus  from  the  Forest-bed  at  Cromer,  on 
the  Norfolk  coast.  In  1899  he  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
Trilophodont  Mantodon  from  tlie  Suffolk  Crag,  and  retigured  his 
Mastodon  attgustidens  as  var.  latidens,  the  obscuring  phosphatio 
matrix  having  been  removed. 

Professor  Robert  Uarkness  (1870)  mentioned  the  occurrence  of 
elephant -remains  in  Ireland.  He  concluded  that  there  is  good 
evidence  of  the  Mammoth  having  been  met  with  in  Shandon  Cave, 
Dangarvau,  oo.  Waterford. 

In  1871  Dr.  James  Murie  gave  figures  of  the  skeleton  and  an 
admirable  restoration  of  Sivatherium  giganteam,  a  type  of  Miocene 
Tertiary  short-necked  horned  ruminants,  which  with  ITelladotherium, 
Bramalheriunif  Samotherium,  and  some  others  belong  to  the  Giraffidaa, 
and  of  which  the  long-necked  giraife  and  the  recently  discovered 
hhort-necked  Okape  alone  survive. 

William  Davies  (1878)  recorded  the  animals  obtained  by  J.  J. 
Owles,  of  Yarmouth,  from  the  Dogger  Bank  in  the  North  Sea,  an 
old  Pleistocene  or  Post-Glacial  land  lying  off  the  east  coast  and  once 
a  part  of  these  Islands  when  they  were  joined  to  the  Continent, 
and  the  bear,  wolf,  hyosna,  the  Irish  deer,  the  reindeer,  red  deer, 
urus,  bison,  horse,  rhinoceros,  mammoth,  beaver,  elk,  musk-ox,  etc., 
were  common  British  animals.  He  noticed  a  fine  jaw  of  mammoth 
dredged  from  the  Dogger  Bank  in  1837,  and  in  1879  mentioned  the 
occurrence  of  the  muKk-ox  (Ooibos  moschalns)  from  the  Thames 
Brickearth  at  Cray  ford  in  Kent.  In  1880  Davies  announced  the 
discovery  (by  James  Backhouse,  of  York)  of  the  northern  lynx 
(Felts  horealis)  in  a  cave  in  Teesdale,  Durham.  He  added  a  new 
British  carnivore  in  1884,  the  civet  (Viverra  Ilastingsia),  from  the 
Eocene  of  Hordwell,  Hampshire. 

In  1880  E.  T.  Newton  commenced  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
Vertebrata  of  the  Pre -Glacial  Forest  Bed  series  of  the  East  of 
England.  In  his  first  paper  he  recorded  the  wolf,  fox,  MacliairoduSj 
Felis,  marten,  glutton,  bear  (two  species),  walrus,  and  a  seal. 
In  his  second  paper  he  gave  the  horse,  the  ass,  four  species  of 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus ,  two  species  of  pig,  ox,  bison,  sheep,  goat, 
thirteen  species  of  deer,  and  the  reindeer  {Ranyi/er  tarandus).    In  1882 
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he  Dotioed  the  ooourrenoe  of  the  maimoti  S/iermopAi/M,  beneath  Vd» 
Glacial  Till  of  Norfolk.  In  1883  he  deM)ribed  the  teeth  of  JTymi 
crocuta,  var.  spelaa,  from  the  Forest  Bed  at  Gorton,  Sufifolk.  In 
1887  he  figured  remains  of  the  otter,  the  eagle,  owl,  ahoveller  dadk, 
and  oornioi*ant,  all  from  the  Forest  Bed  series.  E.  T.  Newton  added, 
in  1889,  desoriptions  of  Cervw  reeim,  BiBon  6oiia«Kf,  Pkoea  barhalar 
DelphinapteruB  leueu$,  and  Phocmia  eommumg.  In  1890  the  same 
author  noticed  the  ooourrenoe  of  Lemmings  and  other  rodents  in 
the  Brickearth  of  the  lliames  Valley,  Crayford.  Lastly,  in  1902, 
he  recorded  the  discovery  of  Troganlkeriwmf  the  giant  beaver,  from 
near  Greenhithe,  Kent,  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  wrote  in  1880  on  the  Mammoth  in  Siberiar 
giving  a  number  of  interesting  ftu)ts  to  prove  the  very  early  dat» 
in  history  when,  by  the  trade-routes.  Mammoth  ivory  was  brong^t 
south-west  into  Europe  from  Siberia.  In  1901  he  wrote  of  "the^ 
earliest  traces  of  Man,"  taking  as  his  text  the  evidence  of  PalaBoUthia 
Man  in  Africa,  by  Sir  John  Evans,  H.  0.  Forbes  on  the  stone 
implements  from  Egypt  and  Somaliland,  Ashington  Bnllen  on 
Eolithic  implements,  etc. 

Hicbard  Lydekker  had  a  series  of  three  papers  on  the  Artiodaotyla, 
etc.,  in  1885,  and  on  the  teeth  oi  ffyanodon  in  1890. 

Professor  O.  C.  Marsh  (in  1887)  wrote  on  American  Jurassio 
mammals,  and  figured  and  described  many  forms  closely  resembling 
our  Purbeck  and  Jurassic  niicrotheres,  of  which  he  made  us 
acquainted  with  no  fewer  than  26  species.  In  1889  he  illustrated 
the  skeleton  of  the  great  Brontops  (Titanoiherium) ^  a  huge  6ony- 
horned  Rhinoceros  with  two  blunt  hony  prominences  on  its  snout  near 
the  extremity,  placed  side  by  side.  He  figured  Coryphodon  hamattu 
in  1893,  a  huge  Amblypodous  ungulate  allied  to  Dinoceras,  from  the 
Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming,  U.S.A.  In  1894  he  gave  a  restoration 
of  Eloiherium  craasum,  a  pig-like  animal  from  the  Miocene  of  North- 
Eastern  Colorado,  only  surpassed  in  bulk  by  the  Rhinoceroses  and 
Titanotheres,  its  contemporaries.  In  1899  Marsh  published  his 
Address  on  the  Origin  of  Mammals  (delivered  at  Cambridge 
August  25tb,  1898).  On  the  18th  March  he  passed  away  in  his 
68th  year,  having  done  a  day's  work  and  done  it  well. 

Dr.  C.  I.  Forsyth  Major  wrote  in  1890  on  the  Pliocene  Mammalian 
Fauna  at  Olivola  in  the  Carrara  Mountains,  and  recorded  FeltB, 
Machatrodus,  Ifyana  robustaj  Camn,  Ursus  etruscus,  BhinoceroB 
elru8CU8f  Equus  atenojiis.  Mastodon  arvernensist  Sus  Strozzi,  Cervus 
dicranius,  Leptohos  elatus.  Castor,  etc.  In  1899  he  described  SciuruS' 
Bredai  and  S,  sp.,  Lagopsis  verm,  and  Cricetodon  minus,  from  the 
Middle  Miocene  of  Oeningen ;  fossil  dormice,  Muscardinus  Ban- 
Baniensts,  and  EHomys  Hamadryas,  from  Sansan  and  La  Grive  Saint- 
Alban,  and  on  Pliohyrax  gracus  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Samos 
and  Pikermi. 

In  1900  Forsyth  Major  gave  a  summary  of  what  was  known  of 
the  extinct  primates  of  Madagascar — Megaladapis,  Falaochirogalus, 
Nesopithecus,  and  Hadropithecus  ;  and  in  1901  an  interesting  article 
on  the  transference  of  secondary  sexual  characters  of  mammals  from 
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males  to  females,  the  horns  of  the  Giraffidie,  the  antlers  of  the 
deer  tribe,  and  the  horns  in  the  Bovinsd  and  Caprid»  being  considered,. 
the  reindeer  and  roedeer  and  sometimes  the  red-deer  having 
antlered  females,  and  the  tasks  also  in  the  Suidaa  (in  the  Potamochari) 
being  almost  equal  in  size  and  shape  to  those  of  the  males.  Also  he 
wrote  on  a  supposed  oamel  and  a  nilghai  (nylghau)  from  Samos  ;  the 
former  proved  to  be  a  hornless  skull  of  the  female  Falaotragua^ 
Bouenii,  a  small  Giraflfoid  form,  and  the  nilghai  to  be  another  of  the 
Giraffidaa,  PaJcBoiragus  vetusttu. 

During  his  visit  to  Madagascar,  in  1895,  Forsyth  Major  was 
fortanate  in  obtaining  a  nearly  complete  skeleton  of  ITlppopotamus- 
madagaieariensia,  which  is  now  set  up  in  the  British  Museum 
Geological  Gallery,  and  was  photo-engraved  in  1902  and  described 
by  the  discoverer.  Like  J?,  liheriensis,  it  is  a  pigmy  form  of  tho^ 
great  iZ  amphihius  of  Africa.  Besides  the  above  there  are  in  the 
Mediterranean  islands  H.  Pentlandi,  H,  melitemis,  and  H,  minutus,  alL 
pigmy  forms.  In  1903  the  same  author  wrote  on  some  new 
Carnivora  from  the  Middle  Miocene  of  La  Grive  Saint- Alban,  Is^re, 
France,  and  defined  Progenetta  certa,  Leptoplesictis  sp.,  Irocharion 
albanen$e,  and  Trochictia  Depreti, 

Numerous  mammalian  remains  from  Egypt  have  from  time  to 
time  been  sent  by  Captain  Lyons,  the  Director-General  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  to  the  British  Museum  for  determination,  and 
Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews  during  the  last  five  years  visited  Egypt  several 
times  in  order  to  collect  further  material,  which  he  has  described 
in  a  series  of  papers.  In  1899  he  noticed  and  figured  Brachyodus- 
africanuB,  a  large  anthracotheroid  ungulate,  of  which  a  number  of 
allied  forms  have  been  described  from  European  deposits ;  be  also 
mentions  the  remains  of  a  small  species  of  RhtnoceroB. 

Dr.  Andrews  made  numerous  expeditions  with  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell 
to  the  western  desert,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  number 
of  important  mammalian  remains  of  Zeuglodonts,  Sirenians,  and 
ProboBoidea;  of  these  may  be  mentioned  Eotherium  agyptiacuniy 
Zeuglodon  osiriSf  Palaomaslodon  Beadnellt,  Mcerilherium  Lyousi, 
M,  gradle,  Bradytherium  gravcy  and  Eoairen  libyca.  Also  from 
the  Wadi-Natrun  remains  of  a  small  hippopotamus,  a  bipparion, 
a  small  pig-like  animal ;  various  antelopes  were  also  obtained, 
likewise  remains  of  Uippotragus   Cordieri, 

In  1903  Andrews  offered  suggestions  on  the  evolution  of  the 
Proboscidea,  and  described  the  gradual  increase  in  the  complexity  of 
the  molar  teeth,  the  loss  of  incisors  Nos.  1  and  3,  and  the  great 
increase  in  size  of  incisor  No.  2,  which  eventually  formed  the  tusk ; 
the  canines  ai'e  also  early  lost;  in  the  earliest  forms  some  of  the 
cheek-teeth  (milk-molars)  are  replaced  by  premolars  in  the  usual 
manner  from  beneath,  and  these  teeth  remain  in  wear  simultaneously 
with  the  true  molars.  In  later  forms  no  vertical  succession  takes 
place ;  as  the  milk-molars  are  worn  they  are  shed,  being  replaced 
from  behind  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  molars.  Oi  these  also 
the  anterior  may  be  shed  until,  in  old  individuals  of  the  later  types, 
the  last  molar  is  alone  functional.     The  molar  teeth  increase  in 
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-complexity  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  type,  beginning  as  simple 
•<}iiudritubercular  molars  in  AlcerttAerittm  and  ending  with  the  complex 
iootli  found  in  Elephas ;  in  Falteomaatodon  the  molars  are  trilophodont, 
as  are  the  first  and  second  molars  in  Tetrabelodon.  In  the  Stegodoots 
a  further  increase  in  the  height  of  the  crests  of  the  molars  takes 
place,  the  teeth  being  covered  by  a  thick  coat  of  cement;  in  still 
later  forms  these  crests  become  highly  compressed  lamince  united  by 
cement ;  as  many  as  twenty-seven  plates  being  present  in  one  tooth 
in  the  Indian  elephant. 

By  these  researches  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  series  of 
forms  in  the  direct  ancestral  line  of  the  Proboscides^  taking  as 
( 1 )  McBritherium,  Aliddle  Eocene;  (2)  PalaovMLstodon,  Upper  Eocene; 
(3)  Tetrabelodon^  Miocene;  (4)  the  Stegodonts,  Pliocene;  (5)  the 
IVlanimoth,  Elephas  primigeuius.  Pleistocene;  and  (6)  the  living 
Indian  elephant. 

In  the  same  year  Andrews  gave  an  account  of  further  discoveries 
in  the  Fayura,  Egypt.  The  commonest  forms  met  witb  were 
J^alaomastodon  and  Arsinoitherium.  A  fine  skull  of  the  latter  and 
of  Moerilherinm  were  obtained  ;  the  author  also  described  and  figured 
Megalohijraz  eoctenus  and  Plerodon  ofricanus, 

ProfeMfior  E.  D.  Cope  gave  an  account  of  a  new  type  of  Perisso- 
daotyle  Ungulate,  Phenacodus  primavus,  from  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming, 
U.S.A.,  believed  to  he  a  primitive  ancestor  of  the  horse.  In 
1899  Cope  discussed  the  development  of  the  Proboscidea,  but  the 
discoveries  made  hy  Andrews  more  lately  in  Egypt  give  us  fuller 
information  on  this  subject. 

P.  M.  C.  Kermode  gave  in  1898  some  interesting  particulars  of 
the  exhumation  of  the  gigantic  Irish  deer  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  the 
first  specimen,  having  been  obtained  at  Ballaugh  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
was  in  1819  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  ;  the 
recently  discovered  specimen  has  been  set  up  in  Douglsts  Castle. 

Should  our  retrospect  of  the  life  -  history  of  the  Geological 
Magazink  in  the  past  forty  years  seem  hardly  to  justify  so  large 
a  space  having  been  devoted  to  it,  nevertheless  we  may  plead  that  it 
serves  to  show  what  an  important  part  this  journal  has  taken,  and 
still  takes,  in  the  progress  of  geology  and  palaeontology,  not  only 
in  this  country  and  in  our  colonies  but  ahroud  generally,  whilst  the 
splendid  list  of  eminent  men  among  its  contributors  still  stands 
unrivalled.  In  the  matter  of  illustrations  we  have  a  right  to  feel 
proud.  Seven  hundred  excellent  plates  adorn  the  journal,  and 
seventeen  hundred  illustrations  will  be  found  in  the  text 

The  increase  in  recorded  fossil  remains  has  been  enormous,  but 
the  increase  in  names  and  the  changes  brought  about  in  their 
application  have  been  even  far  greater.  We  have  only  to  compare 
A.  S.  Woodward  and  Sherborn's  Vertebrata  with  that  part  of  Morris's 
Catalogue  (1856),  or  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  great  additions 
made  to  our  Oolitic  species  of  Gasteropoda  recorded  by  Hadleston 
of  late  years  since  Professor  Morris's  time. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  length  of  the  palceontological  road  which  is 
so  trying,  but  its  inequalities.     For  example,  how  can  the  perplexed 
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dtodent  follow  the  zigzag  and  tortuous  nomenclature  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, as  he  views  them  to-day  hy  the  light  of  modern  writers  on  this 
gronp  ?  Or,  to  take  a  less  perplexing  hranoh,  the  British  non-marine 
Mollusca  (as  recorded  by  B.  B.  Woodward,  1903).  What  becomes 
of  oar  knowledge,  derived  from  the  past,  if  out  of  167  names  defined 
by  Forbes  and  Hanley,  only  51  remain  intact?  Such  metamorphoses 
are  too  startling. 

One  pressing  matter  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  is,  a  Gknebal 
Ihdcx  to  the  forty  annual  vohtmes  of  the  Gro logical  Magazine. 

The  Index  is  prepared  in  MS,  by  Mrs.  Woodward.  The  question 
is,  shall  it  be  printed  ?  If,  say,  300  of  our  readers  are  prepared  to 
rabscribe  one  guinea  each  for  a  copy,  this  work  of  reference  might 
be  published.  It  would  unquestionably  prove  of  the  greatest  value 
to  all  workers  in  geology  and  palsQontology. 

Every  year  Time  strikes  off  some  name  from  our  list  of  old  and 
▼alned  friends,  and  each  year  gives  us  some  new  ones  to  add,  but  we 
crave  more  subscribers  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  more  illustrations 
and  so  add  new  interest  to  our  journal.  In  conclusion,  we  trust 
that  the  fifth  decade  may  be  brighter  and  more  successful  than 
the  four  already  completed,  for  our  readers  and  subscribers  as 
well  as  for  our  kind-hearted  and  always  encouraging  and  helpful 
friend  the  Publisher,  and  lastly  for  ourselves  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  witness  the  Jubilseum  of  the  Geological  Magazine. 

H.  W. 

IL — Further  Notes  on  the  Mammals  op  the  Eocene  of  Egypt. 

By  C.  W.  Andrews,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.,  British  Mascuni  (Xatural  Iliston). 

Part  II. 

(PLATE  VI.) 

Arsinoitherium, 

rPHE  skull  of  one  species  {A.  ZitteU)  of  this  remarkable  ungulate 
JL  has  already  been  figured  by  ]\lr.  Beadnell,  and  also  in  this 
Magazine  (December,  1903),  where  its  general  form  is  well  shown. 
Details  of  the  structure  of  the  skull  and  skeleton  will  be  given  in 
the  monograph,  so  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  characters 
need  be  referred  to  here. 

The  pedunculate  occipital  condyles  are  very  large  and  prominent ; 
the  occipital  surface  slopes  strongly  forwards  and  is  bordered  by 
a  massive  lambdoidal  ridge,  which  on  either  side  (in  old  animals  at 
least)  rises  into  a  prominent  backwardly  directed  boss  of  bone, 
almost  like  a  blunt  horn.  The  parietal  region  of  the  cranial  roof 
is  fiat  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  side  walls  of  the  skull,  being 
sharply  marked  off"  from  them  by  well-defined  ridges,  which  form 
tbe  upper  limits  of  the  temporal  fossa;.  ITie  suture  between  the 
parietals  is  obliterated  in  the  youngest  skull  examined.  The  pair 
of  small  posterior  horns  over  the  orbits  are  borne  exclusively  by 
the  frontals,  while  the  great  anterior  pair  seem  to  be  formed  entirely 
by  the  enormously  developed  nasals. 

The  squamosal  takes  a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  the  side 
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wall  or  the  cmnium.  It  bears  a  large  post  -  tympanic  and  aleo 
a  large  post-glenoid  proceas,  Ihe  two  approaching  one  another, 
though  not  moeting,  beneath  the  auditory  meatus.  The  glenoid 
surface  is  very  broad  from  side  to  side,  but  narrow  and  deeply 
-concave  from  before  backwards.  The  orbits  are  not  marked  off 
in  any  way  from  the  temporal  foasfe ;  there  are  large  antorbital 
foramina.  The  pre-nasal  huttresa  of  bene,  running  from  the  pre- 
tnaxillse  to  the  nasals  and  helping  to  Rupport  the  front  of  the  great 
iorns,  seems  to  be  formed  mainly  by  the  [iremiixiDffl.  The  pterygoids 
form  extremely  large  palatine  plates,  and  the  palate  ia  very  deeply 
-concave  from  side  to  side,  particularly  in  fronL 

In  the  mandible  the  ascending  ramus  is  high,  and  the  ooronoid 
process  rises  considerably  above  the  transversely  elongated  condyle. 

The  Ifelk  (Plate  VI,  Figs.  1-3).     The  dental  forrottla  is  i.  -J  ;  c.  -t ; 

J  mi.  }  ;  in.h  The  tooth  series  is  closed,  and  in  the  mandible  at 
east  the  cronns  all  wear  to  a  common  level,  and  there  is  no  clear 
line  of  distinction  between  the  premolars,  canines,  and  incisors  ; 
bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ho(h  upper  and  lower  jaws  the  difference 
between  the  premolars  and  molars  is  most  striking,  'llie  molars 
are  especially  remarkable  for  the  height  of  their  crown,  parlionlarly 
on  the  DDter  side.  Kach  molar  {see  Figs.  I  and  3)  consists  of  two 
<jolumnH  [pc.  and  nc.)  flattened  antero  -  posleriorly,  and  with  the 
posterior  face  slightly  ooncnve  from  side  to  side.  The  enamel- 
covered  portion  of  the  outer  side  of  these  elementa  is  very  much 
higher  than  on  the  inner  side.  These  main  oolnmits  are  united 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth  only,  whore  also  are  developed  the 
smaller  accessory  crests  marked  x  and  y  in  the  figures.  In  wear 
(aee  m.  2  of  Fig.  1)  these  aooessory  elements,  together  with  the 
inner  ends  of  the  main  columns,  unite  to  form  an  inner  wall, 
which,  except  just  at  first,  is  not  covered  with  enamel  (Fig.  1). 
The  premolars  present  a  totally  different  appearance.  In  them  tbere 
is  an  outer  wall  covered  with  enamel  and  consisting  of  two,  or  more 
probably  three,  united  elements.  There  are  two  inner  ousps,  the 
anterior  of  which  soon  becomes  anited  with  the  eotoloph.  as  in  veiy 
worn  teeth  the  posterior  one  does  also;  anteriorly  ^e  element 
marked  x  in  the  molar  is  present.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
roots  in  the  cheek  teeth  and  the  probable  homologies  of  their  cusps 
will  be  described  later.  It  seems  probable  that  we  have  here  an 
extreme  modification  with  great  hypselodonty  of  one  of  the  types 
-occurring  among  the  earlier  Amblypoda.  The  canines  and  two 
posterior  incisors  are  simple  columnar  teeth  with  a  oingulum  on  the 
inner  side,  wearing  to  a  flat  surface  continuous  with  that  of  the 
cheek  teeth.  The  anterior  pair  of  incisors  are  not  well  known  to  me, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  in 
the  middle  line,  and  to  have  possessed  curved  and  pointed  orowns 
with  a  shelf-like  development  of  the  oingulum  posteriorly. 

The  lower  molars  are  at  first  hilophodont,  each  consisting  of  a  pair 
of  obliquely  transverse  crests,  the  anterior  faces  of  which  are  slightly 
concave  from  side  to  side  and  not  covered  by  enamel.  The  outer 
angle  of  the  posterior  crest  is  united  by  a  ridge  with  the  inner 
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angle  of  the  anterior  one,  from  the  oater  angle  of  which  another 
ridge  mns  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  anterior  faoe  of  the  tooth. 
The  pattern  assumed  in  wear  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  These  molars  in 
«)me  respects  resemble  those  of  some  speoies  of  Coryphodon  (e.g. 
C.  MmtM '),  bnt  are  more  hypselodont. 

The  premolars  are  maoh  more  compressed  laterally  than  the 
molars ;  thej  seem  to  consist  essentially  of  a  pair  of  crescents, 
but  the  details  of  their  structure  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The 
canines  and  incisors  are  simple  columnar  teeth  wearing  to  a  common 
level  and  forming  a  closed  series  both  in  the  middle  line  and  with 
the  premolars.  Altogether  the  dentition  in  this  genus  seems  to  be 
ene  of  the  most  remarkable  known,  at  least  among  the  Ungulata. 
The  teeth  here  specially  referred  to  and  figured  are  those  of  the 
type-specimen  of  Arsinoiiherium  andrewsi,  Lankester. 

The  skeleton  is  almost  completely  known,  but  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  bones  there  may  be  some  danger  of  confusion  with 
those  of  Palaomastodon, 

The  axis  has  a  blunt  peg-like  odontoid  process ;  its  centrum  and 
still  more  those  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  behind  it  are  very  broad 
and  short,  so  that  the  neck  must  have  been  nearly  as  short  as  in 
the  elephants. 

The  scapula  is  much  like  that  of  Dinoeeraa  as  figured  by  Marsh 
ID  his  monograph  of  the  Dinooerata. 

The  humerus  differs  considerably  both  from  that  of  Elephas  and 
of  Dinoceras.  It  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  extreme  antero- 
posterior compression  of  the  lower  part  of  its  shaft  and  distal 
end,  and  for  the  presence  of  a  very  prominent  deltoid  process. 

The  radius  and  ulna  are  very  short  and  stout,  and  do  not  differ 
widely  in  their  main  features  from  those  of  Elephas,  while  in 
some  points,  e.g.  the  distal  articulation  of  the  radius,  they  are  unlike 
the  corresponding  parts  of  IMnoceras,  The  distal  articulation  of 
the  ulna  is  still  larger  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  radius  than 
in  the  elephants.  In  these  latter,  in  some  cases,  the  lunar  has 
a  surface  for  the  trapezoid  as  well  as  for  the  magnum,  there  being 
apparently  some  displacement  of  the  proximal  row  of  carpals  to 
the  pre-axial  side,  instead  of  post-axially  as  usual.  Whether  this 
is  so  in  Arsinoiiherium  or  not  in  the  case  of  the  lunar  is  not  known 
at  present,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  cuneiform  extended 
pre-axially  a  short  distance  over  the  magnum.  Weitbofer  ascribes  the 
peculiar  displacement  in  the  elephants  to  the  preponderating  size  of 
the  ulnar  articulation,  and  the  same  cause  may  have  been  efficient  here. 

The  short  stout  metacarpals  are  somewhat  displaced  outwards  ; 
the  third  has  a  small  contact  with  the  unciform  which  entirely 
sapports  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

The  femur  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  antero-posterior 
compression  of  its  shaft,  the  outer  border  of  which  is  a  thin  sharp 
edge  without  any  distinct  projection  representing  the  third  trochanter. 
The  distal  articulation  is  much  as  in  Dinoceras, 

*  See  Osbom,  **  Evolution  of  the  Amblvpoda,"  pt.  i:  Bull.  Araer.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  X  (1898),  p.  192,  fig.  16. 
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The  tibia  is  extremely  similar  to  that  of  Dinoceraa, 
It  is  in  the  tarsus  that  the  relationship  with  the  Amblypoda  is 
most  apparent.  The  astragalas  in  ^neral  shape  is  muoh  like 
that  of  an  elephant,  but  closer  examination  shows  that  its  distal 
articulation  is  divided  by  a  well-marked  ridge  and  angle  into  two 
surfaces,  one,  much  the  larger,  for  the  navicular,  the  other  for  the 
cuboid.  Internal  to  the  navicular  surface  there  is  a  small  facet 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  distinct  tihiale.  In  all 
essential  respects  the  astragalus  is  very  nearly  like  that  of  Coryphodon 
or  Dinoceraa.  The  calcaneum  is  very  short  and  stout ;  there  is 
a  large  fibular  facet,  and  the  surface  for  the  cuboid  is  small. 
A  navicular  attributed  to  this  animal  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Coryphodon.  Detailed  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  foot-bones 
and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  will  be  given  in  the  monograph. 
The  dimensions  of  the  figured  specimens  (Figs.  1  and  2)  are : — 

Lengrth  of  upper  molar  series  23*5  cm. 

I^njJTth  of  the  three  posterior  upper  premolars        ...  11 '5   ,, 

Lenjrth  of  lower  molar  serieH  23       , , 

Ixjngth  of  lower  premolar  series        14       ,, 

All  that  is  at  present  known  of  the  structure  of  Arsinoitherium 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  a  highly  specialised,  probably  terminal, 
member  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Amblypoda,  probably  most  nearly 
related  to  the  Coryphodontidse,  though  belonging  to  a  separate  family, 
the  Arsinoitheriidad.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  Barytherium, 
though  widely  different  in  many  respects,  may  have  somewhat 
similar  relntionships,  and  may  belong  to  still  another  family  of 
the  same  sub-order. 

Geniohyus  miruSy  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

During  the  season  1902-3  a  large  part  of  the  right  ramus  of  the 
mandible  of  a  pig-like  animal  was  collected  by  Mr.  Beadnell.  This 
specimen,  which  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  ramus  of  the 
mandible  together  with  the  symphysis,  presents  some  very  remarkable 
characters.  The  symphysial  region  is  narrow  both  from  side  to  side 
and  from  above  downwards  and  behind  it,  just  where  the  rami  begin 
to  diverge ;  the  ventral  border  of  the  jaw  is  produced  downwards  on 
either  side  into  a  long  decurved  and  backwardly  directed  process  of 
bone,  quite  unlike  anything  I  am  acquainted  with  in  any  other  animaL 
The  hinder  border  of  the  base  of  this  process  is  connected  with  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ramus  itself  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone.  The  ramus 
is  incomplete  ventrally,  but  was  evidently  very  narrow  from  above 
downwards.  The  function  of  this  remarkable  paired  ventral  process 
is  very  doubtful,  but  possibly  it  may  have  served  as  a  protection 
for  the  projecting  portion  of  a  long  upper  tusk  like  the  similarly 
situated  process  on  the  mandible  of  the  Dinoceras, 

The  molars  and  premolars  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
the  only  part  wanting  being  the  greater  portion  of  the  talon  of  m.  ?*. 
The  characters  of  the  molars  are  those  of  a  primitive  member  of 
the  Suidae  in  which  the  selenodont  character  of  the  outer  cusps 
is  very  well  marked.     Each  molar  consists  of  two  pairs  of  cusps, 
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tlie  outer  one  of  each  pair  being  distinctly  selenodont.  Id  the  first 
mukr  the  autero-external  cusp  is  somewhat  worn.  It  consists  of 
the  main  tubercle,  which  is  the  apex  of  a  V  of  which  the  arms  are 
flight  rid^s,  which  rise  at  their  ends  into  small  tubercles ;  of  these 
the  anterior  is  situated  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  tooth,  while 
the  posterior  is  connected  by  a  slight  ridge  with  the  postero-external 
angle  of  the  inner  cusp.  The  postero-extemal  cusp  shows  the 
lelenodont  character  still  more  plainly  :  its  small  anterior  accessory 
tubercle  partly  closes  the  main  transverse  valley;  the  posterior 
accessory  tubercle  is  on  the  hinder  border  of  the  tooth.  The  internal 
casps  are  trihedral  in  form,  so  that  in  wear  they  also  show  a  tendency 
to  a  V-shaped  surface,  the  opening  of  the  V  of  the  anterior  cusp 
looking  backwards  and  outwards,  that  of  the  posterior  forwards 
and  outwards.  There  is  a  slight  development  of  the  cingulum  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  tooth,  most  marked  opposite  the  opening  of 
the  transverse  valley  and  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  tooth.  The 
next  molar  is  similar,  except  that  on  the  hinder  border  there  ia 
a  minute  additional  tubercle  lying  internal  to  the  posterior  accessory 
tubercle  of  the  posterior  cusp.  In  the  last  molar  the  structure  is 
similar  as  far  as  it  is  preserved,  but  the  talon  is  almost  entirely 
wanting. 

Tlie  premolars.  The  anterior  premolar  is  a  compressed  tooth 
consisting  of  small  anterior  and  posterior  tubercles  and  a  high  main 
cusp.  In  the  next  there  is  a  small  cingular  ridge  in  front  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  main  cusp  is  much  larger  and  shows  a  tendency 
towards  division  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  tubercle.  In  wear  it 
gives  a  triangular  surface,  from  the  outer  angle  of  which  a  ridge 
rtms  down  the  outer  face  of  the  tooth,  while  from  its  front  angle 
there  is  a  small  ridge  connecting  it  with  the  anterior  cusp,  and 
similarly  posteriorly  a  small  crest  unites  it  with  the  posterior  cusp. 
The  next  tooth  is  similar,  except  that  the  posterior  lobe  is  larger 
and  shows  a  tendency  to  give  a  V-shaped  surface  in  wear.  In 
pm.  4  the  division  of  the  main  cusp  is  complete ;  the  inner  element 
is  small  and  rounded,  the  outer  larger  and  V-shaped  in  wear.  From 
the  anterior  point  of  the  V  a  ridge  runs  to  the  small  anterior  cusp, 
while  from  the  posterior  a  low  ridge  unites  it  with  the  anterior 
limb  of  the  V-shaped  hinder  lobe.  To  the  inner  side  of  this  last 
there  is  a  trace  of  an  inner  cusp  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
postero-intemal  cusp  of  the  molar.  This  remarkable  mammal  is 
clearly  entitled  to  generic  distinction,  and  it  maybe  called  Geniohyus 
mirus  in  allusion  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  process  on  its 
mandible. 

The  dimensions  of  the  teeth  in  the  type-specimen  are : — 

I*U1«     k  ••■  •••  •••  ••• 

pm  m     si  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

pin.  <s    ...    •••    ...    ... 

piu*  *x  •••     •••     •••     ... 

aU«  X        •••      ••>      •■«      ••• 

mMMm     £t  •••  •••  •••  ■•• 

lUa     O  •••  ■••  •••  ••• 

DECADE  V. — VOL.  I. — NO.  IV. 


Length. 

Breadtli. 

12  mm. 

7  mm. 

12    „ 

9    „ 

13    „ 

10    „ 

13    „ 

11     „ 

15    „ 

11     „ 

17    „ 

13    „ 

V 

If 

15    „ 
U 
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Another  specimen,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  mandible  con- 
taining the  premolars  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  was  also 
collected.  This  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  second 
species  of  OeniohyuSf  since  the  teeth,  though  similar  in  general  form, 
differ  considerably  in  many  details.  The  chief  of  these  differences 
are  that  the  main  cusp  is  already  distinctly  divided  in  pm.  2,  and 
the  hind  lobe  in  all  the  teeth  is  much  larger  and  more  distinctly 
selenodont. 

The  structure  of  the  teeth  is  as  follows : — Pm.  1  is  strongly  com- 
pressed with  a  very  small  anterior  cusp  and  a  high  main  cusp,  from 
which  three  ridges  diverge  posteriorly,  one  running  down  the 
outer  face  of  the  tooth,  a  second  back  to  the  anterior  arm  of  the 
V-shaped  posterior  cusp,  the  third  inwards  down  the  inner  face 
of  the  tooth.     The  posterior  lobe  is  distinctly  selenodont 

In  pm.  2  the  anterior  cusp  is  larger,  and  the  ridge  running  inwards 
fh>m  the  main  cusp  bears  a  small  tubercle  at  its  inner  end.  The 
posterior  lobe  is  larger  than  in  pm.  1.  Pm.  3  has  a  larger  anterior 
ttibercle,  and  the  cusp  on  the  inner  side  of  the  main  cusp  is  now 
nearly  as  large  as  that  element  and  is  clearly  separated  from  it.  The 
posterior  V  is  still  larger.  Pm.  4  is  similar,  except  that  the  small 
akiterior  cusp  is  doubled,  the  posterior  lobe  is  still  larger,  and  there 
ate  traces  of  a  small  postero-internal  cusp. 

The  dimensions  of  the  premolars  are  : — 

Length.  Breadth, 

pm.  1        ...        ...        ...        ...        13  mm.        ...  7  mm. 

tjiu.  ^  ...  ...  ...  ...  xo.,  ...  o,, 

pm.  3        ...         ...         ...         ...         lo    ,,  •..         10    ,, 

pm.  &         •«•         ••.         ...         ...         10,,  ...         x^,, 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VI. 

Fio.  1 . — Left  tipper  molars  and  premolars  of  Arsinoitherium  andrewsiy  Lankester. 
„    2. — Left  lower  molars  and  premolars  of  the  same. 

The  two  specimens  figured  belong  to  one  individual,  which  is  the  type  of  the 
species.    About  one-fourth  nat.  size. 

„    3. — Outer  face  of  last  upper  molar  of  the  loft  side  of  Arsinoitherium  eittflif 
fieadnell. 

In  Figs.    1,   2,   and   3 :   a.e.   anterior  column  of  molar ;  p.e,  posterior 
column  of  molar ;  x^  anterior  inner  cusp ;  y,  posterior  inner  cusp. 

„    4, — Upper  and  side  views  of  part  of  the  mandible  of  Oeniohyus  mtrttf,  gen.  et 
sp.  nov.    Type-specimen.    About  two-thirds  nat.  size. 

9ym.  symph\'8i8  of  mandible  ;    x,  backwardly  directed  process  on  lower 
border  of  mandible. 


m. — NOTB   ON    THB     SPEOIES    ^  Am,    PLIGATIUS*   AND    * -4 Jf.    BIPLBX* 

OP   SOWBRBT. 
By  Rev.  J.  F.  Blakb,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

THE  old  question  of  the  proper  interpretation  of  these  names, 
which  was  raised  by  Professors  Nikitin  and  Pavlov,  after 
their  visit  to  this  country  for  the  Geological  Congress  in  1888. 
to  whom  no  reply  was  made,  for  their  conclusions  oould  scarcely 
be  denied,  has  been  raised  again  by  Miss  Healy  in  a  communication 


Geol.  Mag.  1901. 
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miter  face 


MammalH  of  the  Ivicciil-  uf  Iv^ypt. 
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to  the  Qnart  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.,  Feb.  1904.  As  these  oonclnsions 
•do  not  appear  to  be  well  known,  it  may  be  as  well  to  qaote  them. 
Nikitin  ^  says :  "  Having  found  in  the  British  Masenm  the  original 
of  Am.  hiplex.  Sow.  (tab.  293,  fig.  1),  I  assnred  myself  that  that 
original  presented  absolutely  the  Oxfordian  form  of  Peri»ph%ncie$ 
of  the  group  of  P.  pUeatilis,  by  the  character  of  its  numerous 
straight  rounded  ribs,  by  the  mode  of  enrolment,  by  the  constriction 
of  its  perfectly  visible  whorls,  and  lastly  by  the  matrix  ;  it 
showed  no  resemblance  to  the  Eimmeridgian  and  Portlandian 
forms  described  in  France  and  England  nnder  this  name  .  .  . 
Mr.  Loriol  had  not  seen  the  original  of  Sowerby  .  .  .  bat 
having  received  from  England,  under  the  name  of  A.  hiplex,  Sow., 
the  Portlandian  forms,  he  was  justified  in  giving  this  name  to  the 
same  form  from  Boulogne.  On  studying  the  English  Eimmeridgian 
forms  placed  in  the  museums  of  England  under  the  name  of 
A.  hiplex  1  found  amongst  them  the  typical  form  of  A,  PaUasi,  D*Orb." 

Professor  Pavlov  deals  only  with  the  latter  species,'  saying, 
^'  Perisph.  hiplex  {Pallasianue)  is  the  commonest  form  of  our  ffirgatuS' 
beds,  and  its  synonymy  with  the  English  form  has  for  a  long  time 
been  recognized  '' ;  and  again,  **  Amongst  these  fossils  [enumerated 
by  Phillips]  Am.  hiplex  can,  according  to  all  appearances,  be  placed 
in  synonymy  with  our  Perieph.  Pallasi,*' 

Tliese,  then,  by  the  concurrence  of  two  well-qualified  observers, 
may  be  considered  settled   points   in  any  revision  of  our  Upper 
Jurassic  Ammonites.     But  it  may  well  be  asked  how  came  so  many 
Bnglish  geologists  thus  to  misname  their  own  species^     It  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  this  way.     Geologists  of  old  cared  less  for 
the  names  than  for  the   specimens  themselves,  and  when  Fitton  ^ 
submitted  his  fossils  to  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  the  son  of  J.  Sowerby  and 
siiocessor   in  the  Min.  Con.,  and   was  told   that   the  oharacteristic 
Ammonite  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  and  Lower  Portland  was  called 
Am.  hiplex,  it  became  so  to  him,  and  to  all  who  followed  him,  without 
inquiring  into  the  name.     This  name  being  thus  occupied,  Phillips 
used  for  the  common  Malton  fossil  the  other  name,^  as  the  only 
one  unoccupied,  referring  to  a   somewhat   similar  and   not  well- 
distinguished  Ammonite.     It  thus  became  *  Am.  pHeatilis,'  and  was 
so  understood  even  by  Nikitin  himself. 

Leaving,  however,  names  alone,  which,  though  useful,  may  some- 
times mislead  us,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  one  species  figured 
by  Loriol,  Damon,  Phillips  (Qeol.  Oxf.,  pi.  xv),  and  Woodward,  is 
characteristic  of  the  Upper  Kimmeridge,  while  another  species,  figured 
by  Sowerby  in  pi.  293,  figs.  1,  2,  is  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the 
Ck)ralline  Oolite;  but  as  to  the  species  figured  by  him  in  pi.  166, 
it  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  found  in  «tVt2,  so  that  its  exact 
horizon  is  not  known.  This  being  the  state  of  afiairs,  we  will  see' 
how  much  further  we  are  carried  by  the  observations  of  Miss  Healy. 

*  **  Excursions  dans  les  Musses,  etc.,  de  TEurope  occidentale  "  :    Bull.  Soc.  Beige 
■O^ol.,  torn.  iii. 
'  **  Etudes  8ur  les  couches  Jurassiques  et  Cretac^  de  la  Russie.*' 
'  **  Strata  between  the  Chalk  and  the  Oxford  Oolite." 
^  ♦•  Geology  of  Yorkshire,"  p.  102. 
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With  regard  to  Sowerby's  Am,  plicatilis,  we  seem  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  type  has  been  found. 
The  specimen  figured  by  Miss  Healy  is  one  which  *'  bore  no  label/' 
and  it  by  no  means  appears  to  be  the  original  specimen  when  we 
oan  *^  compare  it  with  Sowerby's  original  figure  "  ;  though  perhaps- 
the  presence  of  *'  a  few  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  about  it "  could 
prove  that  it  t«  the  type ;  nor  can  we  even  be  certain  that  it  belongs 
to  the  same  species,  though  this  may  be  probable.  If  there  is  one 
thing  on  which  Sowerby  may  be  depended,  it  is  to  give  indications 
by  which  his  specimens  may  be  recognized.  He  seldom,  if  ever, 
'  restores  '  his  pictures ;  but  in  this  case  we  find  a  broad  band  along 
the  periphery  which  he  would  have  to  imagine,  he  has  made  the 
bifurcations  originate  often  towards  the  inner  half  of  the  whorl,  he 
has  run  them  quite  across  some  suture-lines  and  has  omitted  all 
suture-lines  except  those  at  the  end,  even  omitting  to  mark  two- 
deep  holes  which  are  left  by  them,  and  he  has  added  even  a  pro- 
jecting keel  beneath  the  siphuncle,  though  this  may  be  from  another 
specimen.  Nevertheless,  the  description  is  also  at  variance  with 
the  figure,  but  agrees  better  with  the  description  of  A.  biplex,  as- 
shown  by  placing  the  latter  in  italics  beneath  it. 

Discoid  radiated,       sides  flat,       front  round,  plain  in  the  centre,. 
Discoid  costatedy  sides  depressed,  front  is  round, 

volutions  exposed,       radii  numerous,      equal,  straight, 

volutions  exposed,        costa  numerous,        small,       nearly  straight, 

furcate,         aperture  square  with  rounded  angles. 
split  over  the  front,aperture  oblong, narrower  near  the  front, which  is  rounds 

The  radii  do  not  branch  till  they  begin  to  turn  over  the  front. 
Costa  are  divided  into  two  branches  a  little  before  they  pass  over  the  front. 
in  the  centre  of  which  they  are  nearly  obliterated. 

It  is  seen  that  the  main  difference  indicated  is  in  the  character 
of  the  centre  of  the  periphery,  but  somewhat  similar  features  may 
be  seen  in  some  of  those  corresponding  to  tab.  293.  I  think, 
however,  they  are  specially  characteristic  of  shells  of  the  type  of 
tab.  166  (though  they  seem  to  be  referred  by  Miss  Healy  to 
wearing  only) ;  for  the  ends  of  the  half  ribs  are  obscurely  seen  in 
the  photograph  to  be  swollen  on  each  side  of  the  median  line ;  the 
other  differences  are  mismatched,  as: — 'small'  for  'equal,'  'nearly 
straight'  for  'straight,'  and  *a  little  before'  for  'not  till  they  begin.' 

We  shall  never  know  for  certaip  where  Sowerby's  figured 
specimen  came  from  till  one  like  it  has  been  discovered  tn  sitti  in 
the  same  sandy  stratum  at  Dry  Sandford  or  Marcham  with  the 
several  associates  recorded,  including  '  Am,  eoccavatus,'  but  Phillips  says 
nothing  about  that  locality,  and  speaks  only  of  Headington.  Mean- 
while the  new  figure  most  resembles  two  specimens  in  my  collection 
from  the  summit  of  the  Trigonia-beds  of  Weymouth  (whence, 
in  fact,  Buckland  may  have  brought  his  unlabelled  specimen),  in 
which  case  it  represents  the  highest  zone  of  the  local  Corallian. 
Its  nearest  foreign  equivalent,  already  recognized  in  the  British 
Islands,  is  Am.  Achilles  of  D'Orbigny  (Terr.  Jurass.,  pi.  206),  which 
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showB  when  young  the  same  peculiarity  of  the  periphery,  and 
whose  sutures,  as  drawn  in  the  adult,  show  the  same  kind  of 
development  as  one  might  expect  from  the  smaller  examples, 
provided  that  both  figures  really  belong  to  one  species.  With 
regard  to  Sowerby's  figure  on  tab.  293,  fig.  1,  matters  are  plainer : 
it  represents,  as  already  stated,  the  typical  form  of  the  Yorkshire 
fossil  known  as  Am.  plicattUs,  acknowledged  to  be  so  from  the 
intended  representation  of  it  in  pi.  iv,  fig.  29  of  the  3rd  edition  of 
the  "  Geology  of  Yorkshire,"  revised  by  R.  Etheridge ;  it  corresponds 
also  to  Sowerby's  description  of  A.  plieatilia  of  tab.  166,  which,  as 
already  noted,  so  far  agrees  with  that  of  tab.  293,  fig.  1.  It  was 
for  this  reason  1  supposed  Sowerby's  specimens  had  probably  been 
interchanged,  being  guided  by  Agassiz's  translation  of  his  work, 
but  Miss  Healy  has  drawn  attention  to  the  character  of  the  matrix, 
which  I  had  entirely  overlooked,  which  puts  an  end  to  this  idea 
and  at  the  same  time  opens  up  new  considerations.  By  no  possibility 
could  any  fossil  in  such  a  matrix  be  found  in  any  bed  at  Dry 
Sandford,  nor  in  any  of  the  Corallian  beds  at  Headington.  The 
fossil  in  itself  is,  however,  perfectly  normal,  but  it  has  been 
separated  septarially  along  a  calcite-filled  crack  running  principally 
nearly  parallel  to  the  median  plane.  This  has  raised  the  upper 
surface  and  separated  the  lower,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Crick ; 
but  the  small  central  portion  is  quite  continuous  with  the  outer 
whorls,  on  the  upper  side  at  least. 

But  the  problem  is,  where  to  find  a  septarian  matrix  containing 
a  Corallian  fossil.  Looking  over  all  the  fossils  referred  to  Corallian 
or  Oxfordian  strata  in  the  British  Museum,  one  only  was  noted  with 
a  similar,  very  similar,  matrix.  It  was  the  matrix  of  *Am,  varicostatua,*^ 
and  the  locality  given  was  **  Hackleton,"  which  is  in  a  drift-covered 
district  about  5  miles  from  Northampton  towards  Bedford  or  15  miles 
from  Hawnes.  My  own  purchased  specimen,  locality  unknown, 
but  horizon  stated  as  "  Oxford  Clay,"  and  perfect  to  the  centre,  has 
also  been  preserved  in  a  septarium.^  The  specimen  of  Sowerby's 
pi.  293  has  evidently  been  knocked  out  of  a  similar  rock,  and  the 
second  fragment  has  a  similar  matrix.^  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
naturally  look  for  such  specimens  in  localities  where  Corallian  rocks 
are  represented  by  clays,  and  especially  where  septarian  doggers 
are  recorded  as  occurring.  Such  are  found  near  the  summit  of  the 
Corallian  clays  at  Ampthill  (see  Woodward,  "Jurassic  Rocks  of 
Britain,"  vol.  v,  p.  136). 

From  these  considerations  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  fossils 
•figured  as  A.  biplexj  but  usually  called  A,  plieatilis,  are  the  inside 
whorls,  very  likely  broken  out  of  the  middle,  of  larger  specimens 
called  A.  varicoBtatus,  The  latter  retain  the  old  age  characters, 
though  such   characters   are  common   to   several   species.      There 

^  The  spellinpf  of  Bucklaud,  probably  an  oversight,  as  corrected  by  Phillips. 

'  Supposed  at  first  to  be  from  Osmington,  hut  uiis  shows  that  it  was  not  so. 

'  After  the  proof  afforded  by  Mr.  Crick  of  the  Combrash  age  of  Nautilus  truneaius, 
stated  by  Sowerby  to  be  from  the  Lias  of  Keynsham,  we  cannot  place  too  much 
reliance  on  the  lo<.'alitie9  given  by  the  latter. 
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is  the  same  assooiaiion  of  inner  and  outer  whorls  at  Headington, 
Malton,  Pickering,  and  elsewhere,  at  least  in  different  specimens. 
The  most  perfect  representation  of  this  species  is  the  figure  given 
by  D*Orbigny  under  the  name  A.  hipUx  on  tab.  191,  192  of  the 
l^rr.  Jnrassique,  oorresponding  in  every  respect  down  to  the  smallest 
size  with  my  own  specimen.^  It  corresponds  also  with  the  sutures 
as  drawn  by  Miss  Healy,  if  these  were  taken  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shell,  were  drawn  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  lobes 
pointing  downwards,  and  shaded  dark  in  contrast  with  the  saddles. 
The  suture-line  is  rather  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  the  dorsal 
saddle,  and  I  doubt  it  would  ever  broaden  out  from  such  as 
characterize  A.  pUeatilis  of  Sowerby,  though  we  must  allow  some 
liberty  to  the  poor  Ammonites  while  growing. 

As  to  the  name  that  is  to  be  applied  to  this  fossil,  I  must  leave 
that  to  those  who  are  more  interested  in  the  question,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  choice.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  NauUlus  eolubrinus  of 
Beinecke,  which  came  from  Staffelstein,  had  an  old  age  like  that  of 
ours,  its  name  might  be  the  earliest  (1818)  ;  on  the  same  conditiou 
A.  plantdatus  of  Schlotheiin  might  be  the  next  (1820).  Sowerby*s 
name  of  biplex  was  the  earliest  English  name  (1821),  but  it  included 
only  the  earlier  whorls.  Am.  inatabilia  of  Phillips  (1829-35)  was 
the  next,  but  it  was  not  very  fully  described  and  it  was  unaccompanied 
by  a  jQgure.^  Buckland  iu  1836  gave  the  first  complete  description 
and  jQgure  as  A.  varieoatatua.  D'Orbigny,  in  1846  (?),  figured  it  as 
A,  hiplex,  but  described  it  in  the  text  as  A.  pltcatilia ;  and  finally 
Oppel  in  1862  divided  it  and  gave  the  name  A.  Martelli  to  the  perfect 
form.  For  myself  I  think  that  the  use  of  Bucklcuid's  name,  though 
it  has  not  the  priority,  would  cause  the  least  confusion,  in  which  case 
both  of  Sowerby's  names  might  become  obsolete,  as  ill-distinguished 
and  of  doubtful  reference.  Possibly  the  object  of  nomenclature 
may  not  be,  after  all,  the  establishment  of  the  earliest  and  least 
understood  names,  but  the  prevention  of  confusion  as  to  what  you 
are  talking  about. 

IV. — Further  Notks  on  the  Trias  of  Devonshire,  with  special 

REFERENOE  TO   THE  DIVISIONAL  LiNE  BETWEEN   THE   BuNTER  AND 
THE   EeUPER   in    that   REGION. 

{Beply  to  aome  Criticiama  by  Mr.  Alexander  SomervaiL) 
By  Alexander  Irvixo,  D.Sc,  B.A. 

MR.  ALEXANDER  SOMERVAIL  has  been  so  good  as  to  send 
me  lately  a  paper  read  by  him  before  Section  C  of  the  British 
Association  at  Southport,  September,  1903,  and  printed  in  the 
Geological  Magazine,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  X,  No.  472,  October,  1903. 
The  paper  contains  certain   criticisms  on  the  published  work  of 

'  It  is  marked  as  triplicate,  but  obviously  it  is  usually  Mplicate. 

'  In  1874,  in  the  3rd  edition  of  the  **  Geology  of  Yorkshire,"  this  name  was 
abandoned  for  Buckland's,  reference  being  made  to  "  pi.  xiv,  fiff.  10,"  but  the  reference 
Ih  obviously  to  the  **  Geology  of  Oxford,"  where  it  is  figured  with  Buckland's  namt? 
in  the  legend. 
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Piofdasor  Hall,  F.RS.,  and  myself  among  the  Bed  Books  of  the 
SoQth  Devon  coast,  with  espeoial  reference  to  "the  Base  of  the 
Keoper  in  South  Devon."  I  desire  to  reply  here  to  Mr.  Somervail, 
and  in  so  doing  shall  have  to  refer  frequently  to  the  three  papers 
of  my  own  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologioal 
Society  in  the  years  1888,  1892,  1893,  and  to  the  paper  by 
Professor  Hull  in  the  same  Journal  in  the  year  1892.  For  the  sake 
of  convenience  and  brevity  I  will  refer  to  these  papers  by  certain 
letters,  as  below.  ^ 

Mr.  Somervail  states  (p.  460) :  **  There  is  only  one  point  in  which 
I  differ  from  these  authors  ;  it  is  in  relation  to  the  rocks  forming  the 
base  of  the  Eeuper  in  this  area."  He  states  further  that  **  in  the 
last  of  these  papers  both  authors  agree  to  regard  certain  breccias 
occurring  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Otter,  and  again  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sid  on  its  eastern  side,  as  the  basement  beds  of  the  Eeuper." 
This  is  not  quite  an  accurate  statement,  seeing  that  the  base  of  the 
Reaper  along  the  Otter  Valley  was  definitely  worked  out  by  me 
after  Professor  Hull's  paper  (H)  was  published,  and  the  results 
gpven  in  paper  C  a  year  later.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  paper  C  at  the  Geological  Society  Professor  Hull  repeated 
his  assent  to  my  reading  of  the  district  so  far  as  the  basement-line 
of  the  Eeuper  was  concerned ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  up  his 
previous  contention  that  the  great  marl  series  of  the  district  further 
west,  and  below  the  Budleigh  Salterton  Pebble-bed,  was  the 
representative  in  the  Devon  area  of  the  Lower  Bunter  of  the 
Midlands  and  the  Severn  country.^ 

Mr.  Somervail  tells  us  that  I  have  described  the  breccias  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Otter  *'  as  calcareous  or  dolomitio  breccias  or 
conglomerates."     Here  there  are  two  slight  inaccuracies;    for  (1) 

»  (A)     A.  Ir>ing,  *' The  Red  Rocks  of  the  Devon  Coast- Section  "  :    Q.J.G.S., 
vol.  xhv  (May,  1888). 

(B)     **SupT)lcmentar\' Note  on  the  Rod  Rocks  of  the  Devon  Coast- 
Section**:  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  xlviii  (Fob.  1892). 

(C)     "The  Base  of  the  Keuper  Formation  in  Devon":  Q.J.G.S., 

vol.  ilix  (Feb.  1893). 

(H)  E.  Hull,  F.R.S.,  *' A  Comparison  of  the  Red  Rocks  of  the  South  Devon 
Coa.st  MTith  those  of  the  Midland  and  Wt>steru  Counties**:  Q.J.G.S., 
vol.  xlviii  (Feb.  1892). 
'*  In  a  letter  to  me  alterwaids  Professor  IIull  went  even  further,  and  declared 
liimsolf  inclined  to  view,  in  the  light  of  these  later  fact*,  all  the  so-called  Lower 
iJunter  of  the  Midlands  as  more  closely  related  to  the  Perminn  than  the  Trias.  For 
my  part,  I  should,  in  the  light  of  my  work  in  Central  Germany  in  1883  (see  Q.J.G.S. 
for  August,  1884),  hesitate  to  jj^o  so  f ar  as  that.  It  would  tend  to  drajr  us  back  into 
the  Murchisonian  confasiou  of  thou<;:ht,  arising  from  insufiiciency  of  observation, 
which  it  was  the  definite  purpose  of  that  paper  (and  of  one  supplementary  to  it  in 
the  Geol.  Mao.  of  that  year)  to  clear  away.  My  contention  was,  and  is,  simply 
that  the  marl  scries  of  Devon  are  the  equivalents  of  the  idonticallv  similar  marls, 
which  are  interbedded  with  the  Ma^^nesian  Limestone  beds  of  the  'Permian  in  the 
regions  to  the  east  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  and  conspicuously  so  m  Notts  ;  and  that 
the  Lower  Bunter  of  the  Midlands  is  wanting  in  the  basin  south  of  the  Mendip  Axis, 
even  as  Professor  Hull,  in  his  work  on  "The  Permian  and  Triassic  Rocks  of  the 
Midland  Counties,**  has  shown  it  to  be  wanting  in  various  successions  in  the  Severn 
country,  to  which  references  are  given  in  my  papers.  See  further  my  paper 
''Twenty  Years'  Work  at  the  Younger  Red  Rocks'*  (Geol.  Mao.,  August,  1894)./ 
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I  have  never  deBoribed  (I  belieTe)  the  breooias  as  '  dolomitio,'  and 
(2)  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  spoke  of  them  as  '  conglomerates ' ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  took  particular  pains  in  recording  my  close 
observations  of  the  breeda  at  the  Otter  mouth  (A,  p.  153)  to  show 
that  it  could  not  be  called  a  conglomerate,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
paucity  of  rounded  included  fragments.  Further,  I  had  no  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  magnesium  carbonate  in  the  rock,  without  which 
the  term  '  dolomitic '  would  not  be  justified. 

We  come  now  to  the  main  point.  Mr.  Somervail  goes  on  to  say  : 
'*  This  description  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  allied  breccias  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sid,"  emphasizing  by  italics  this  categorical 
denial.     This  requires  severe  examination. 

Mr.  Somervail's  caricature  of  my  description  of  the  breccias 
(supra)  does  not  apply  with  scientific  precision  to  either  of  them  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sid  or  the  mouth  of  the  Otter  ;  but  my  description 
applies  to  them  at  both  places,  although  at  the  Sid  there  is  just  this 
difference,  that  the  breccia  is  not  so  massively  developed,  and  is  not 
quite  so  strongly  calcareous,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the 
carbonate  of  lime  has  been  partly  leached  out  from  the  matrix  by 
longer  exposure.  1  have,  as  I  write,  lying  before  me  six  spectmenB 
of  the  breccias  in  questionf^  which  were  labelled  at  the  time  when  my 
work  in  Devon  was  done,  and  have  only  lately  been  again  brought 
to  light.  Four  of  these  are  labelled  '*  Basal  Breccia  of  the  Keoper, 
left  bank  of  the  Otter,"  and  on  two  of  these  is  written  the  reference 
''Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  xliv,  153"  (paper  A) ;  the  fifth  is  labelled  '*  basal 
breccia  of  the  Keuper  at  Harpford  " ;  and  the  sixth  is  labelled 
''  Calcareous  breccia,  base  of  the  Keuper,  mouth  of  the  Sid."  Of 
these  specimens,  as  judged  by  the  rough  test  of  the  same  dilute  acid, 
the  one  from  Harpford  and  two  of  those  from  the  Otter  mouth  are 
very  strongly  calcareous  (one,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
matrix  is  in  places  macrocrystalline) ;  the  specimen  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Sid  effervesces  rather  less  strongly  with  the  acid  than  those, 
but  more  strongly  certainly  than  the  remaining  two  specimens  from 
the  Otter  mouth.  Again,  a  comparison  of  them  reveals  the  fact  that 
while  the  breccia-structure  of  the  specimen  from  Harpford  and  of 
two  of  those  from  the  Otter  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  that  from 
the  Sid  (owing  to  the  larger  size  of  the  contained  fragments),  in  the 
remaining  two  from  the  Otter  that  is  not  the  case.  I  need  not 
repeat  here  what  I  wrote  some  fifteen  years  ago  as  to  my  hesitation 
to  fix  upon  the  Sid  breccia  as  the  base  of  the  Keuper  at  that  spot, 
until  confirmed  in  that  view  by  so  experienced  an  observer  as 
Professor  Hull,  who  brought  to  the  subject  his  trained  experience 
of  more  than  twenty  years'  work  in  the  Red  Rock  Series  of  the 
Midlands  and  the  Severn  country.  But  I  may  add  that,  in  my 
annotated  copy  of  paper  A,  I  find  the  following  marginal  note, 
made  at  the  time  of  my  visit  with  Hull : — '*  There  is  a  more  definite 
breccia  (true  base  of  the  Keuper)  forming  the  shelf  of  rock,  on 
which  the  ladder  rests  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  foot-bridge  across 

*  These  were  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  Geological  Society  when  my  papers 
were  read. 
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the  Sid.  It  contains  fragments  of  grit  and  qaartzite,  and  is 
calcareous."  ^ 

So  the  bed  described  by  Professor  Hull  (H,  fig.  2)  as  '*  a  basement- 
hod  of  bard  calcareous  breccia"  may  be  seen  to  be  no  fiction,  as 
is  implied  in  Mr.  Somervail's  remarks.  Tbe  hammer  told  me  it 
was  hard  as  compared  with  these  red  rocks  in  general.  Kecollecting 
that  the  rooks  which  furnished  the  fragments  lay  probably  to  the 
westward,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  brecciated  structure  less 
pronounced,  and  the  rock  itself  more  feebly  developed,  as  we  work 
eastwards. 

Mr.  Somervail  makes  a  remark  in  his  paper  (p.  460)  as  to  difference 
of  the  line  of  strike  of  the  beds  in  the  Otter  and  the  Sid  valleys. 
That  is,  however,  but  a  glimpse  of  the  obvious,  it  adds  nothing  to 
evidence  either  way  and  need  not  detain  us. 

He  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  Otter  ton  breccias  are  not  again  brought 
up  ....  at  the  fault  at  the  Chit  rock."  Of  course  they 
are  not  found  there  on  the  east  side  of  the  fault,  but  that  rock — as 
both  Hull  and  I  have  recognised,  and  as  sections  in  and  about 
Sidmonth  show  to  an  unprejudiced  observer — is  Bunter,  and  there- 
fore at  a  lower  horizon  in  the  series.  They  do  not,  however, 
''occupy  a  much  lower  horizon,"  though  they  are  hidden  (doubtless) 
underground  some  distance  below  sea-level,  as  my  reading  of  the 
section  implies,  on  the  western  side  of  the  fault ;  and  they  crop  out 
in  the  Otter  Valley  two  miles  to  tbe  west  at  about  70  feet  O.D.  at 
places  mentioned  in  paper  C,  just  as  we  should  expect,  when  the 
faulting  visible  in  the  cliff-section  (to  which  I  have  drawn  attention 
in  my  three  papers)  and  the  slight  easterly  dip  of  the  Lower  Keuper 
beds  between  the  Chit  Hock  fault  and  the  Otter  are  allowed  for. 
Mr.  Somervail  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  faulted  synclinal 
(A,  p.  152)  visible  in  the  Keuper  strata  to  the  west  of  the  Chit 
Hock  fault ;  but  even  allowing  for  that,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
greatly  over-estimated  the  fault-throw  at  the  Chit  itself,  with  its 
mural  western  face;  the  estimation  being  based  on  a  comparison 
of  what  is  seen  at  the  Chit  Rock  and  to  the  west  of  it,  with  what 
is  seen  in  the  open  daylight  succession  in  the  cliffs  to  the  east  of 
the  Sid ;  and  I  venture  to  say  there  need  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  identity  of  horizons  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
in  which  Sidmouth  lies  if  the  observations  recorded  in  my  paper  A 
(pp.  150,  152)  are  duly  considered.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that, 
if  we  could  restore  the  strata  which  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
erosion  of  the  intervening  valley  of  the  Sid,  and  restore  the  rocks 
on  either  side  of  the  fault  to  their  original  planes  of  deposition,  we 
should  find  the  150  feet  or  so  of  strata  marked  by  calcareous  con- 
cretions (A.  p.  150)  thinning  out  in  such  a  series  of  strata  to  the 

*  I  recollect  noticing  at  the  time  how  the  mouth  of  the  Sid  wn.s  hlocke<l  by  a  dam 
of  shiujrle,  through  which  the  water  percolated  in  reverse  directions  at  high  and  low 
tide.  Is  it  worth  while  to  ask  if,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  or  so,  this  shingle- 
Kank  may  not  have  been  driven  by  tidal  acti(m  further  east,  and  covered  up  the  lower 
portion  of  the  section  as  Hull  and  I  saw  it,  with  the  obliquely  bedded  Bunter  Sand- 
>tone  below  the  breccia?  That  question  any  resident  in  the  locality  can  answer 
for  himself. 
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few  feet  whioli  Mr.  Soiasrvnira  onmpiilaLiim  requires  in  a  ilidUnW 
of  less  tlinii  huir  a  mile,  uuleBS  we  ossuiDeJ  soma  great  u  noon  fur  mUjf 
and  overlap,  of  wbiob  thei'H  i«  no  ovidenoe  so  far  as  I  know, 

Mr.  Somei'viiir8  8Uleiue[it(p.l61)  "  From Otterton  Point  «aslMunir  i 
tliese  [the  Otterton]  brecoiaa  uro  overlain  bjr  a  BurirB  of  red  awid- 
etOQes,"  etc.,  ia  mJHieading.  No  encli  succeHaiou  exiittB,  Ginoe  froiu 
Otterluu  Point  tliu  ooohI  Irends  nearly  due  north,  and  tlierel'or«  nearly 
along  the  line  of  Htrikeof  tlie  bedti.  To  truly  ealimale  llie  tbiukneu 
of  tbat  series — in  which  I  have  ile6nilely  recognised  (iinj>er  C)  the 
basetuent  beds  of  the  Keuper,  with  the  Otterlon  brecoi&  marking 
their  downward  limit — we  iiiunt  t^ke  a  lectioH  due  teett  from  Oie 
Chit  Soek  fault  to  the  Otter,  a  dixtanue  of  only  two  miles,  instead 
of  that  of  four  or  five  uiileH  along  the  line  ot  coiut.  No  one  ha6 
thuuglit  of  applying  (as  be  deeus  to  suppose  ')  "  the  term  breccia '' 
to  these  sandtatuties,  but  ne»r  their  Liaae,  in  BeoliunB  described  by^  me 
in  the  Otter  Valley  (paper  A,  p.  153,  and  paper  C,  pp.  80,  81),  they 
have  the  oharaciter,  not  of  breccias,  but  ot  "  breuciuted  sandstones," 
the  containei]  fragments  being  sparsely  scattered  io  the  rock,  wUile 
even  the  bnsaL  brecoia  itself  is  bere  and  there  repeated  in  tbem  for 
a  short  dielance  in  the  upward  suooesaion.  J  have  aIso  noted 
i(paper  A.  p.  119)  that  on  the  eastern  escarpmeut  of  the  Sid  (above 
the  brecuin  al  that  yliQ<:)  (he  same  ourrent-beilded  sandBloues  (whioh 
in  paper  A  were  erroneunsly  referred  to  the  Bunter,  but  in  paper  (J 
were  referred  to  the  Keuper  basement  beds)  are  "  slightly  breociated," 
and  contain  subordinate  " current- bedded  brecoias  ia  a  marly  matrix, 
the  contained  fragments  being  mostly  of  indurated  red  marl."' 
These  fragments  may  with  little  doubt  be  oonsidered  as  derived 
from  the  red  marls  of  the  Permian ;  and  their  presenoa  (if  that 
derivation  be  admitted)  tends  to  emphasize  the  strati gt«phioal  break, 
as  I  have  maintained  in  my  papers  as  existing  below  the  great 
pebble-bed,  which  runs  inland  from  Budleigh  Salterton,  and  oon- 
atitutes  the  terrain  of  the  Aylesbere  Uills. 

It  is  not  clear  to  my  mind  what  Mr.  Somervail  may  meau  when 
he  says  (next  paragraph),  "The  effect  of  the  fault  at  the  Chit  rook 
it  to  bring  up  ....  the  higher  portion  of  these  ourreut-bedded 
■andstones."  If  he  means  that  the  Gliit  Bock  is  a  portion  of  them, 
both  Hull  and  1  are  at  direct  issue  with  him ;  if  he  does  not  meau 
that,  it  is  difTioult  to  see  the  logical  force  of  the  remark.  Of  course, 
the  beds  on  the  east  of  the  Sid  are  "higher  in  the  series  "  than  those 
of  the  Chit  Kock,  according  to  the  recognised  sucoession  of  tbe 
Bunter  and  Keuper  everywhere.  At  the  bottom  of  p.  461  he  seems 
to  dogmatise  as  to  the  thickuess  uf  the  sandstones  east  of  the  Sid, 
without,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  data  as  to  the  limit  of  their  down- 
ward  extension.     Perhaps   it  may  be  useful    to  append  here   tb« 

'  Had  he  veigbcd  the  meauing  of  the  footnote  to  p.  153  of  paper  A,  be  might 
have  Been  that  it  was  iat«uded  to  auggi'st  on  explanation  of  the  "  nobblj  aud 
concretioaan'  structure"  uf  which  he  makes  mention.  I  observed  it  as  a  later 
derelopment  on  the  luce  of  the  cliff  {?).  Those  familiar  with  the  auleodid  natural 
secUoDB  of  the  Uindaelc  Stune  (Kutls)  «U1  see  the  force  of  this  aU  the  better. 

*   From  mv  notebook. 
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following  note  (transcribed  from  my  notebook)  made  on  the  spot  in- 
September,  1887  :— 

'*  EacarpmetiU  of  the  Sid, — Massive  false-bedded  sandstones ;  inter^ 
oalated  marly  beds,  very  strongly  false-bedded  and  breooiated 
(mainly  with  indurated  fragments  of  red  marl).  Just  east  of  the 
Sid  [in  the  coast-section]  the  same  (marls  more  developed  with 
pale-green  layers) ;  next  sandstone  of  pale-grey  colour  (thougb 
reddened  on  the  cliff- face  by  rain- wash)  containing  angular  frag- 
ments of  dark-red  marl,  the  surfaces  of  these  being  grey,  from  tho 
leAohing  out  of  the  irony  colouring  matter." 

Here  we  have  a  record  surely  of  evidence  indicating  the  gradual 
transition  from  sludlower  to  deeper  water  at  the  time  of  deposition 
of  the  beds  in  question.  These  more  or  less  brecciated  false-bedded 
sandstones  I  take  to  be  on  the  same  horizon  as  those  near  the  base 
of  High  Peak  Hill,  where  in  the  Lade  Kook  they  visibly  underlie 
the  more  compact  and  massively  bedded  sandstones,  so  charaoteristio 
of  the  Lower  Eeuper,  both  in  the  Devon  sections  and  in  the  Midlands 
(see  paper  A,  pp.  loO,^  151),  and  are  in  one  or  two  places  bored 
through  by  the  surf.  Tlie  same  succession  may  be  observed  at 
Badfield's  Point,  beyond  which,  as  we  follow  the  coastline  (trending 
in  a  S.S.W.  direction),  these  irregularly  bedded  soft  sandstones  form 

SbCTION  ACB088  THB  RlYER  OtTBR  NEAR  OtTERTON  PoINT,    DbVON. 
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L.K.  Lower  Keupor  ba.sement-bcd.s,  in  wliich  pebbles  and  fragments  are  sparsely 

scattered.     B.  Breccia.     B.S.  Bunter  Sandstone. 

the  cliff-face  all  the  way  to  Otterton  Point.  There  we  recognise 
below  the  breccias  the  reappearance  of  the  Bunter  beds,  which  are 
faulted  up  at  the  Chit  Eock  and  described  by  me  (see  paper  A,  p.  153, 
and  C,  p.  81).  Mr.  Somervail  (p.  462)  speaks  of  these  breccias  as 
"only  a  small  portion  of  still  lower  beds  of  the  same  nature  seen 
on  the  west  side  of  that  [the  Otter]  river,  and  extending  along  the 
Promenade  "  at  Budleigh  Salterton.  In  this  I  am  unable  to  follow 
him.  In  my  notebook  1  find  the  accompanying  sectional  drawing 
aoroBS  the  Otter,  made  on  the  spot,  which  represents  the  breccia 
with  the  overlying  brecciated  sandstones  as  exposed  on  the  same 
horizon  in  the  Esplanade  section.  The  beds  below  these  I  have 
already  relegated  to  the  Bunter  of  the  section  further  to  the  west 
(paper  A,  p.  153).  It  reminds  one  of  sections  in  the  Nottingham 
district. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  admit  that  Mr.  Alexander  Somervail  has 
attained  the  object  of  his  paper  in  showing  "  sufficient  evidence 
for  the  conclusions  that  the  Sidmouth  section  has  been  misread  by 

*  There  is  a  misprint  in  line  10,  p.  150,  where  "more  fully  developed"  should 
read  "  more  feehly  aeveloped." 
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Professor  Hull  and  Dr.  Irving."  By  the  irony  of  fate  be  has 
for  the  reading  of  his  paper  the  very  plaoe  (Sonthport)  at 
A  paper  by  the  present  writer  (after  a  Sommer^s  work  in  Gei 
carried  oonviotion  to  the  mind  of  Professor  Hull  as  to  tl 
divisional  line  between  the  Permian  and  the  Trias  in  Englai 
on  the  Continent.  See  Report  of  the  British  Association,  Soi 
Meeting,  1883. 

Mr.  Somerrail  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  also  a  < 
a  paper  read  at  Sidmoath  last  Summer.^  There  is  much  j 
paper  that  one  appreciates,  and  not  moch  to  criticise  beyonc 
one  has  already  dealt  with.  He  seems,  however,  to  speak 
'  Waterstones '  as  forming  the  base  of  the  Kenper  in  the  Mi( 
^hioh  scarcely  harmonises  with  the  use  of  that  term  by  p] 
writers,  and  notably  by  Professor  Hull  in  his  classic  memoir 
Permian  and  Trias,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  abo' 
does  not  reveal  any  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  writer^ 
with  the  Midland  Bed  Rocks,  or  even  with  inland  sections 
Devon  series. 

As  to  Mr.  Somervail's  failare  and  that  of  his  "  friend  wl 
Tisiting  Sidmoath"  to  find  the  breccia  east  of  the  Sid,  no 
remains  to  be  said  here,  each  reader  being  left  to  draw  hi 
inferences.  I  must,  however,  traverse  his  statement  thai 
succession  of  beds  above  it"  is  not  the  same  in  both  secti( 
the  Otter  and  the  Sid).  A  perusal  of  the  remarks  in  the  for 
paper  will  show  why  here  I  am  also  at  issue  with  him.  I 
that  there  is  not  such  a  full  development  of  the  false-beddec 
ment  beds  of  the  Eeuper  in  the  Sid  section  as  in  the  Otter  s« 
2^  miles  further  west ;  but  that  is  only  a  quantitative  dififeren 
SLi  all  surprising  in  these  red  rocks  considering  the  conditions 
which  they  were  deposited.  He  speaks  of  an  ''alleged  fai 
the  Chit  Rock,  when  the  existence  of  the  fault  is  *'  as  plain  as  i 
staff"  (or  was  15  years  ago)  to  any  unprejudiced  observe] 
course,  the  sequence  east  of  the  Sid  is  not  repeated  at  th( 
because  the  beds  have  been  destroyed  by  the  erosion  of  the 
in  which  Sidmouth  lies. 


V. — Thb  Upper  Chalk  of  North  Lingolnshirs. 

Bv  Arthur  Burnet. 

IN  the  Summer  of  1902  I  commenced  an  exploration  of  the 
pits  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  s 
at  Louth  and  working  northward.  Mr.  W.  Hill  had  pre' 
visited  this  locality,  and  had  proved  the  existence  of  the  z 
Holaster  planus  at  Bos  well,  three  miles  north-west  of  Lout 
also   at    Kirmington,   much   farther   north.'     Mr.   Jukes -I 

*  **The  Red  Rocks  of  the  South  Devon  Coast,"  by  Alexander  Somervail 
actions  of  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  etc.,  v( 
pp.  617-630). 

'  W.  Hill,  **  Note  on  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Lincolnshire  " :  Geol.  Mao.,  ] 
Vol.  IX  (1602),  p.  404. 
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suggested  to  me  tbat  I  sbould  try  and  obtain  fossils  from  tbe 
intermediate  pits,  and  tbus  extend  the  work  commenced  by  Mr.  Hill- 
As  the  result  of  visits  to  about  thirty  pits,  ranging  from  near 
liontb  to  Barrow-on-Hiimber,  I  have  obtained  further  evidence  of 
the  zone  of  Holasier  planus,  and  also  some  indications  of  the  zone 
of  Mieraster  eoriesiudinarium. 

I  was  unable  to  find  any  otiier  sections  showing  beds  whicli 
could  be  regarded  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  those  seen  at  Boswell. 
These  latter  probably  belong  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Holatier 
planus  zone,  and  the  palaaontologioal  evidence  now  available  seems 
to  show  that  the  outcrop  of  the  base  of  this  zone  lies  further  west 
than  was  originally  supposed  to  be  the  case.  In  the  quarry  at 
Boewell  (from  which  Mr.  Hill  obtained  Holaster  planus,  Mieraster 
X^Jcei,  and  Ananchytes  scutatus)  I  found  a  good  specimen  of  Holasier 
placenta  and  a  Mieraster  (species  doubtful). 

The  quarry  at  Acthorpe,  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  Louth,. 
is  the  most  southerly  point  in  Lincolnshire  .from  which  Upper 
Chalk  fossils  have  been  obtained.  There  I  found  the  following  : — 
Inoeeramus  Cuvieri,  Rhynchonella  limhata,  Bhynchonella  Cxmeri,  and 
Ter^rainla  camea.  Infulaster  eccentricus,  Echinoconus  globulus,  and 
Bhynchonella  limhata  had  been  previously  found  here  by  Mr.  Rhodes, 
of  the  Qeological  Survey. 

The  beds  exposed  in  the  quarry  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west- 
Bouth-west  of  Fotherby  are  typical  of  those  seen  in  most  of  the 
pits  to  be  afterwards  mentioned  in  this  article.  The  section  is  as 
follows: — * 

ft.  in. 

Brokeu  white  chalk       4  0 

Layer  of  grey  fuller's  earth      0  ;i 

Hard  white  chalk  with  tiint  nodules 0  0 

Course  of  continuous  flint        ...         0  (i 

Hard  crearav  chalk  without  flints        8  6 

m 

Here  I  found  several  fossils,  viz. : — 

Sti'pula,  8p.  (Hmall  spiral).  Rhyuchonella  Curirri. 

Holmter  planuH,  Ostrea  normaniatta. 

,,        placenta.  ,,      vesicularin. 

Gonioiter  {o^sioXv) .  ,,      sp. 

Cffphoaoma  (spine).  Inoeeramus  Brougu'unti  ? 

Trrebratuia  eantea,  Flicatula  sigilliua. 

TerebratnlifM  lata,  Septifei'  Unratus. 
Kingena  lima. 

A  pit  near  Fotherby  Grange,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
Qorth  of  the  above,  yielded  the  following : — 

Serpitla,  sp.  (^mall  spiral).  Rhynchonella  Cuvieii. 

Tti'ebratHla  camea,  Holaster  plan  ua  ? 

Terehratulina  lata. 

A  pit  half  a  mile  north-west  of  Lambcroft  shows  white  chalk 
with  flint  hands  of  a  peculiar  nature,  the  flint  being  intermingled 
with  lumps  of  white  chalk.  I  found  here  Rhynchonella  Cuvieri, 
Kingena  lima,  and  a  spine  of  Cidaris  peromata. 

*  **  Geoloorj-  of  part  of  East  Lincolnshire,"  p.  69. 
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Similar  beds  also  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  a  pit  a  qnarter  of 
a  mile  sonth-west  of  North  Ormsby.  At  the  base  of  the  pit,  below 
the  lowest  band  of  imperfect  flint,  there  is  a  bed  of  cream-white 
chalk,  which  yielded  Mtcrasier  Letikei,  Other  fossils  foond  in  this 
pit  were : — 

HoUuter^  sp.  Otirem  reticulmriM. 
Maga»  pumulu$.  „      ap. 

Bkymrkonella  CwrUri.  Inoetrmwuu^  sp. 
Terebrmtuliiut  Utm. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  upper  beds  of  this  pit,  together 
with  those  seen  at  Lambcroft,  belong  to  the  zone  of  MiertuUr 
cortestudinarinm. 

A  qnarry  half  a  mile  east-south-east  of  North  Ormsby  yielded 
the  following : — 

Tere^ttula  eameti.  JthynehmelUi  CWrtm. 

K'tngena  lima.  Inteertnmu  Ontieri. 

Terebratulina  lata.  H9Uuitr  pUteenta. 

Another  quarry  in  the  same  village,  to  the  north  of  the  church, 
showed  a  similar  section  to  that  seen  at  Fotherby,  with  the  following 
fossils : — 

Terfbratula  eamea.  AnamekyUt  icuUtus. 

Ithynehonella  Cuvieri.  ItMcermmut,  sp. 

Serpula,  sp.  (small  spiral). 

The  same  lithologioal  features  were  visible  in  a  large  quarry  about 
half-way  between  North  Ormsby  and  Wyham,  from  which  I  obtained 
BhifnchoneUa  Cuviertj  Kingena  lima,  Holasier  planus  (or  placenta),  aud 
a  spine  of  Cidaris.  I  also  found  spines  of  Odaria  Bceptifera  in 
a  small  pit  at  Wyham. 

There  are  two  quarries  at  Cadeby,  both  of  which  show  a  course 
of  the  imperfect  flint  previously  mentioned.  The  only  fossil  that 
I  could  find  was  Ostrea  vesicularis ;  the  lithological  character  of 
the  beds,  and  their  extremely  unfossiliferous  nature,  suggest  the 
possibility  that  they  belong  to  the  zone  of  Mtcrasier  cortestudinarium. 

Further  west,  in  a  qnarry  at  Wold  Newton,  I  found  Magaa  pumtlus, 
Rhynchonella  Cuvieri^  Holaaier  planus,  and  Inoceramus,  sp. 

Few  fossils  could  be  found  in  the  pits  at  Hawerby,  Ravendale, 
and  Hatcliffe.  At  Hawerby  I  found  Terebratula  cornea,  Ostrea 
vesicularis,  and  Inoceramus,  sp.  From  East  Ravendale  I  obtained 
a  broken  echinoderm,  which  is  possibly  Ananchytes  seutatus. 

The  quarry  near  Beelsby  Church  yielded  Terebratula  eamea, 
"Rhynchonella  Cuvieri,  and  a  species  of  Inoceramus, 

The  quarry  half  a  mile  south-west  of  Irby  Church  shows  a  section 
of  hard  chalk  with  tabular  flints,  and  scattered  flint  nodules.  Here 
I  found  : — 

Holaxter  phnut  {or  placenta).  Spcndylus  lotus. 

Terebratulina  lata.  Jnoeeramui  Cuvitru 

Rhynchonella  Cuvieri. 

Continuous  bands  of  dark  flint  are  also  seen  in  a  pit  to  the 
south-east  of  Kiby.    The  fossils  found  here  were  Holaster  planus 
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(or  plaeenta)  and  Ehptehonella  Cmnert,  Judging  from  the  easterly 
position  of  this  quarry,  and  also  that  at  Irhy,  it  seems  possible  that 
they  are  in  the  zone  of  Miera$ier  cortestadinarium. 

The  quarry  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Great  Limber  Ghuroh 
IS  of  interest,  as  it  yielded  some  rather  striking  speoimens,  viz. : — 
Infula»ter  eeeentriew,  Faravmlia  eentrali$,  RhifnehoneUa  oetoplieaia, 
snd  Rhynehaneila  Cuvieri.  The  In/idaater  is  a  fine  well-marked 
specimen,  and  is  the  second  which  has  been  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
confirming  the  occurrence  of  the  species  at  this  low  horizon. 

In  another  pit  about  half  a  mile  east-south-east  of  the  same 
village  I  found  Spondylui  latu§,  Terehratula  eamea,  and  Ananehyie$ 

From  the  quarry  at  Limber  Parva  I  obtained  Holaster  planus  (or 
placenta)  and  Serpula,  sp.  The  section  here  is  very  much  overgrown, 
and  a  better  exposure  of  the  same  beds  is  to  be  found  in  the  quarry 
half  a  mile  south-east  of  Eirmington,  where  Mr.  Hill  obtained 
Holaster  planus,  I  also  found  here  a  specimen  of  that  eohinoderm, 
together  with  Inoceramus  Cuvieri,  Kingena  lima,  and  Bhynchonella 
Cavieri. 

In  a  quarry  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Uloeby  I  found 
Uagas  pwnilus,  Terehratula  camea,  Rhynehonella  Cuneri  (or  reedensis), 
and  Ostrea  vesieularis. 

The  quarry  a  mile  west  of  Uloeby  shows  soft  white  chalk  with 
tint  nodules  and  several  layers  of  imperfect  flint  similar  to  those 
seen  at  Lambcroft  and  Cadeby.  The  fossils  obtainable  here  have 
<x>D8equently  a  special  interest,  and  those  I  found  were : — 

Miertrst^r  eortestudinarium,  Terebratulina  lata  ? 

Holanter  planui  (or  placenta),  Bhynehonella  Cuvieri. 

Oitrea  vesieularis.  Terehratula  carnea, 
Rhynehotiella  reedensis. 

It  is  probable  that  this  pit  and  the  tract  of  chalk  which  lies  between 
Ulceby  and  Barrow  is  in  the  zone  of  3ficrasier  corteatudinarium. 

Similar  beds  with  tabular  flints  are  seen  at  Wontton,  and  also  in 
ft  large  quarry  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Thornton,  but  the 
only  fossils  found  were: — Inoceramus  Cavieri,  Rhynehonella  Cuvieri, 
Shynchonella  reedensis*?  and  Terebratulina^  sp. 

From  a  large  quarry  south  of  Barrow  I  obtained  a  number  of 
fossils  as  follows : — 

Trrebratulina  lata,  Rhynehonella  reedensis, 

Terebratula,  sp.  Holaster  placenta, 

Magas,  sp.  Eehinoeorys  {Ananchytes)  teutatus. 

Kingena  lima,  InoceramuSy  sp. 

RhynehoneUa  Cuvieri, 

Although  the  exact  correlation  of  these  beds  with  the  chalk  zones 
'n  other  parts  of  England  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
Mr.  Jukes- Browne  considers  that  the  palasontological  evidence  which 
1  have  obtained  establishes  the  existence  of  the  zones  of  Holaster 
VUims  and  Micraster  cortestudinarium  in  North  Lincolnshire.  ITie 
^xtreme  rarity  of  fossils,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
isolated  exposures  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  a  mile 
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or  two,  renders  it  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  fix  the  dividing^ 
lines  between  the  two  zones  and  between  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Chalk.  Further  research  in  this  district  will  no  doubt  throw 
additional  light  upon  this  subject  and  help  to  aolve  some  of  the  still 
doubtful  problems  respecting  the  Lincolnshire  Chalk. 

All  the  fossils  refen-ed  to  in  this  article  have  been  examined  and 
named  by  Mr.  Jukes- Browne,  to  whom  I  am  in  many  ways  greatly 
indebted  for  advice  and  assistance. 

CLASSIFIED  UST  OF  FOSSILS. 

Lamsllibkam  chiata. 

Itiocei-amm  Cuvieri,  Sbv.  PlicatiUa  sigiUituty  Woodw. 

Br<mgniorti,  ^by.  Septiftr  lineohtM,  Goldf . 

(an  unnamed  species).  Ottrea  vesieularit,  Lam. 

Hp.  ,,      n&nnanianaf  d*Orb, 

SpondyhiM  latiu,  Sby.  ,,      8p. 

BUACHIOPODA. 

Rhyuchoftella  Curifri^  d'Orb.  Kingena  limaj  Defr. 

ft        Umbata,  Schloth.  Terebratula  eamea,  Sby. 

,,        reedfttsiHy  £th.  Ter$bratulina  lata^  £th. 

,,        octopiicata,  Sby.  Magas  pmnihu,  Sby. 

ECHINODEIUfATA. 

Micrattrr  Leskeij  Desm.  HoUuter  planut^  Mant. 

,t        cortestudinariumy  Goldf.  ,,       placentOy  Ag. 

,,        8p.  Ananehyt«9  seuiatusy  Iieske. 

Cyphosoma,  sp.  CidarU  $eeptiferay  Mant. 
GoniasteTf  pp. 


»♦ 


,  Forl>e8.                          „ 

peromotay  Forbes 
sp. 

Annelida. 

tSerptilUy  sp.  (small  spiral). 

ACTINOZOA. 

rarasmilia  centraluy  Mant. 

I^E  VIE  ^SVS- 

I. — Mbmoibs  of  the  Geological  Survey  op  the   United 

Kingdom. 

The  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain.  Vol.  II :  The  Lower  ani> 
Middle  Chalk  of  England.  By  A.  J.  Jukes-Brownb,  with 
contributions  by  William  Hill.  8vo  ;  pp.  xiii,  568,  map, 
8  plates,  illustrated.     (London,  1903.     Price  10<.) 

rpHE  first  volume  of  this  series  of  memoirs  on  the  Cretaoeous 
X  Rocks  was  reviewed  at  considerable  length  in  the  Geological 
Magazine  for  February,  190L  In  that  review  some  idea  of  the 
plan  of  the  work  was  given,  and  it  will  now  only  be  necessary  to 
sketch  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  which  brings  the  subject- 
matter  up  to  the  zone  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  in  the  White  Chalk. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  general  account  of  the  Chalk  as  a  whole 
and  a  history  of  its  subdivision  into  parts ;  an  account  of  considerable 
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(torioal  interest  and  valuable  as  defining  the  position  taken  by 

»  authors  in  dealing  with  their  subject 

Defining  next  the  '  Lower '  Chalk,  the  authors  point  out  that  this 

divided  into  two  zones,  that  of  Ammonites  varians  and  that  of 
olaster  subgloho»HS,  They  also  include  in  the  latter  the  Aciinocamax 
sans  marls,  which  "  do  not  constitute  a  zone,  and  have  no  distinct 
nal  fanna,"  and  they  follow  with  a  description  and  lists  of  the  fossils 
hich  are  eharacteristic  of  the  beds. 

Chapter  iii  deals  with  the  '  Lower '  Chalk  of  the  Kentish  coast, 
e  classical  section  of  which  is  to  be  found  between  Folkestone  and 
over,  and  was  the  subject  of  the  especial  study  of  Mr.  Hilton  Price, 
ho  divided  the  two  zones  up  into  nine  beds.  Some  slight  modi- 
nations  of  Mr.  Price's  work  is  suggested  ;  beds  3  aod  4  are 
lited,  but  the  rest  seem  to  have  stood  the  test  of  recent  research* 
eaving  the  coast,  a  general  description  of  these  beds  in  the  inland 
irts  of  Kent  and  Surrey  is  given,  and  Hampshire  and  Sussex  are 
milarly  treated,  attention  being  called  to  the  section  between 
eachy  Head  and  Eastbourne,  the  beds  in  which  are,  however,  too 
luch  disturbed  to  allow  of  a  definite  section  being  given. 

Chapter  vii  introduces  us  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  includes 
)Tera1  important  observations  both  as  to  the  sections  and  the  fossils, 
iade  since  the  second  edition  by  Strahan  and  Reid  of  the  memoir 
n  that  island,  which  was  published  in  1889.  It  is  pointed  out 
lat  the  use  of  the  words  '*  Chloritio  Marl ''  is  continued  because 
;  is  convenient  and  has  been  so  long  in  use,  but  at  the  same  time 
le  green  grains  are  not  chlorite  and  the  matrix  is  not  a  marl. 

Chapters  viii^xix  deal  in  similar  manner  with  the  counties  of 
k)r8et.  Somerset,  Devon.  Wilts,  Berks,  Oxford,  Bucks,  Beds,  Herts, 
ambridge,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  ;  and 
hapters  xx  and  xxi  provide  a  useful  sketch  of  the  beds  of  similar 
^  in  the  north-east  and  north-west  of  France. 

The  Middle  Chalk  (the  lowest  beds  of  the  White  Chalk)  is 
efined  as  consisting  of  the  zones  of  Bhynchonella  Cuvieri  and  of 
^erebratulina.  lliis  latter  zone  has  long  been  known  as  the  zone 
f  Terehratulina  gracilis,  but  Dr.  Kitchin  is  quoted  as  pointing  out 
lat  the  true  gratilis  is  confined  to  the  higher  beds  of  the  White 
halk,  and  that  the  form  so  common  in  the  Terehratulina  zone  seems 
)  be  that  called  T,  gracilis,  var.  lata,  of  Etheridge.  The  '  Middle  * 
halk  is  then  described  in  similar  detail  to  the  *  Lower  *  Chalk,  the 
nthors  proceeding  county  by  county  and  tabulating  a  vast  amount 
f  valuable  material  in  the  several  chapters.  We  see  here  for  the 
rst  time  the  influence  of  the  careful  zoological  work  done  in  recent 
ears  by  Dr.  Rowe,  of  Margate,  whose  collecting  has  more  definitely 
roved  the  boundaries  of  the  several  zones  of  the  White  Chalk, 
lie  '  Middle '  Chalk  portion  of  the  memoir  closes  with  a  chapter 
n  the  French  equivalents,  allowing  a  comparison  to  be  made  at 
Qce  useful  and  convenient. 

Chapters  xxii,  xxiii  and  xlii,  xliii  are  written  by  Mr.  Hill,  and 
reat  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  the  rocks  described  in  the 
aemoir.     Mr.  Hill  describes  the  macroscopic  aspect  of  the  rocks  and 
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the  mloTOsoopio  aspeot  of  thin  seotions,  giving  photomicrographs 
on  j>l8.  iv-viii.     He  describes  the  examination  of  the  residues  after 
washing,  lists  the  minerals  found,  and  tabulates  the  results.     He 
gives  a  summary  of  the  chemical  analyses,  and  lists  the  Foraminifera, 
the  species  of  which   were  determined   by  Mr.   Chapman.     Th» 
amount  of  valuable  information  thus  brought  together  enables  the* 
authors   to   discuss  the  '*  Evidence  of  current  action   at   the 
of  the  Chalk,"  "Limits  of  the  Chalk  Sea,"  " Sedimentetion,"  an( 
the   "Depth  of  Water"   beneath   which  the  several   zones   wei 
accumulated.     This  last  consideration  is  naturally  a  difficult  problem,,,^-. 
and  no  definite  statement  is  possible.     But  the  general  oonsiderations^ 
drawn  from  recent  sources  and  the  internal  evidence  available  (01" 
observation  *'  make  it  probable  that  the  Chalk  marl  of  the  sooth—— 
eastern  and  south-central  counties  was  formed  at  a  depth  approaching,^ 
but  probably  rather  less  than  400  fathoms."     Quoting  Dr.  Hume's- 
oonclusions,  the  authors  continue — "  it  would  seem  that  in  passing 
upwards  from  the  Chalk  marl  to  the  beds  of  nearly  white  chalk 
which  underlie  the  Belemnite  Marls,  we  are  tracing  the  eflfeots  o^ 
a  subsidence  which  carried  the  area  through  the  bathymetrical  limit 
of  400  fathoms,  and  that  the  zone  of  Holasier  subglobosus  was  formed 
in  water  which  finally  approximated  to  a  depth  of  500  fathoms.'* 
Passing  on  to  the  lower  heds  of  the  White  Chalk,  the  authors  admit 
that  the  difficulties  are  greater.     ''No  inference  as  to  depth  can 
be  drawn  from  consideration  of  the  mineral  particles,"  beyond  that 
**  it  [the  '  Middle '  Chalk]  was  formed  in  clear  water  of  some  depth 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  land  and  in  a  region  where  there 
were  no  volcanoes."     The  evidence  of  the  animal  life  seems  to  he 
conflicting,  according  to  our  present-day  knowledge,  and  "  it  is  very 
probable   that   during   part  of  the  Middle   Chalk   time   the   depth 
exceeded  500  fathoms ;  but     ....     there  seems  to  have  been 
a  recovery  by  upheaval  during  the  formation  of  the  Chalk   rook 
(zone  of  Jlolaater  planus) ,  consequently  the  time  of  greatest  depth 
was  probably  that  when  the  lower  part  of  the  Terebraiulina  zone 
was  being  accumulated." 

II.— Gbundzijge  dbr  Palaontologib  (Palaozoologik),  von  Karl 
A.  VON  ZiTTEL,  Professor  an  der  Universitat  zu  Munohen. 
Abtheilung  I :  Invertebrata.  Zweite  verbesserte  und  vermehrte 
Auflage.  Mit  1405  in  den  Text  gedruckten  Abbildungen. 
Miinchen  und  Berlin,  Oldenbourg,  1903. 

Textbook  op  Paleontology  (PAL-asozooLOGY).  By  K.  A.  von 
ZiTTEL,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Part  I :  In- 
vertebrata. Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  1405 
figures  printed  in  the  text.     8vo;  pp.  viii,558.     (Price  16s.  6ii.) 

THAT  a  second  edition  of  a  work  so  valuable  to  all  students  of 
Palaeontology  as  the  *' Grundzuge"  of  the  late  Professor  von 
Zittel  should  be  called  for,  after  the  lapse  of  nine  years  sinoe 
the  issue  of  the  original,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  the  author  should  have  been  snatched  away  by 
his  fatal  malady  whilst  the  revision  was  in  progress,  so  that  he  was 
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only  able  to  complete  the  first  part,  relating  to  the  Invertebrate 
foesil  faana,  and  see  it  through  the  press.  On  account  of  the 
Mcreaseil  amount  of  subject-matter  this  new  edition  is  to  be  brought 
out  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  now  before  us;  it  is 
fnmished  with  an  index  so  as  to  be  complete  in  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that  about  four  years  ago  an  English  translation 

of  the   "  Grundziige  '*  appeared  under  the  title  of   "  Textbook  of 

Palaeontology.*'     It  was  edited  by  Dr.  0.  R.  Eastman,  of  Harvard 

TTniversity,  a  former  student  of  von  Zittel,  assisted   by  several 

'Oollaborators,  who  were,  with  two  exceptions,  American  authorities 

of  special  eminence  in  their  respective  subjects.     By  these  authors 

tnost  of  the  fossil  groups  in  the  ^*  Grundzuge"  were  revised  to  such 

«n  extent  that  the  system  of  classification  in  the  new  Textbook  could 

viot  rightly  be  claimed  as  the  same  as  that  in  the  '^  Grundziige." 

And  that  it  was  so  regarded  by  American  pala&ontologiats  is  shown 

in  a  published  review  of  it,  by  one  of  their  number,  from  which  the 

following  is  an  extract : — 

"  PalsBontological  science  is  certainly  beholden  to  Wachsmuth, 
Sladen,  Ulrich,  Schuchert,  Dall,  and  others  for  their  labours  of  love 
in  trying  to  make  this  an  authoritative  and  trustworthy  textbook. 
How  well  they  have  succeeded  remains  to  be  determined  after  the 
book  has  been  used  in  the  laboratory.  The  improvement  is  so 
marked  over  the  German  edition,  the  '  translation '  contains  so  little 
from  the  original,  and  the  '  revision '  is  so  complete,  that  the  question 
naturally  arises  whether  Dr.  Eastman  could  not  just  as  well  have 
gone  a  little  further  in  his  work  and  made  it  a  textbook  by 
American  authors,  which  would  have  held  the  same  place  among 
English-speaking  people  as  the  original  Haudbuch  does  among 
Europeans."  * 

That  Professor  von  Zittel  did  not  agree  with  the  extensive  and 
important  alterations  introduced  in  the  translation  (so-oalled)  of  his 
"  Grundziige  "  is  shown  in  his  preface  (in  German)  to  the  Textbook, 
in  which  he  points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  and  discrepancies 
resnlting  from  the  collaboration  of  a  number  of  specialists  whose 
views  on  systematic  classification  agreed  neither  with  his  own  nor 
with  each  other.  As  a  specially  unfortunate  instance  he  quotes  the 
fact  that  in  the  Textbook  the  ChsBtetidsB  and  Fistuliporidsd  are  in  one 
part  treated  as  belonging  to  Corals  and  in  another  referred  to  the 
Bryozoa  I  In  this  new  edition,  moreover,  von  Zittel  rejects  most  of 
the  alterations  made  in  the  Textbook,  and  holds  fast  to  the  classi- 
£cation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Grundzuge,"  which  is  more  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  German  palseontologists  than  with  those 
•of  America. 

Without  pretending  to  any  detailed  criticism,  a  few  remarks  may 
be  made  on  the  contents  of  this  volume.  And,  first,  it  is  noticeable 
that  no  addition  or  alteration  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the 
description  and  distribution  of  Foraminifera,  Radiolaria,  and  Porifera, 
which  remain  the  same  as  in  1895,  though  we  should  have  looked 
for  some   reference  to   the  fresh   discoveries  of  Radiolaria  in   the 

^  Journal  of  Geology,  Chicago,  toI.  iv,  1896,  p.  738. 
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Palasosoic  roolu  of  tbis  ooantiy  and  other  regions  in  the  interral ; 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  oocnrrenoe  of  fossil  representatives  of 
the  Lithonine  Calcisponges. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Corals  a  valoable  addition  has  been  made 
by  the  very  clear  description  of  the  microscopic  stmcture  of  their 
skeleton,  accompanied  by  exoellent  figoree,  which  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Mrs.  Dr.  Ogilvie  Gordon.  Yon  Zittel  still  retains  the 
Tetracoralla  or  Bagosa  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  Madreporaria 
sclerodermata,  on  the  groand  of  its  possessing  a  combination  of 
characters,  including  that  of  the  feather-like  arrangement  of  the  septa, 
which  never  oocur  in  the  Hexaooralla.  The  classification  of  the 
Hexacoralla  follows  the  system  of  Dr.  Ogilvie  (Gordon,  and  the 
Aporosa  and  Perforata  are  not  oontinued  as  independent  groups. 

The  families  of  the  Favositide,  Ghsdtetidad,  and  Monticuliporidse 
are  placed,  with  some  others,  near  the  Alcyonaria,  but  their 
systematic  position  is  considered  doubtful.  The  Monticuliporid® 
and  its  allies  are  treated  very  briefly,  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
elaborate  description  of  the  group  by  Ulrich  in  the  Textbook,  where 
they  are  referred  by  him  to  the  Bryozoa,  and  the  evidence  strongly 
supports  this  view  of  their  position. 

The  recent  work  of  Bather  and  of  Jaekel  on  the  Cystoidea  has 
necessitated  a  rearrangement  of  this  division,  which  is  now  placed 
in  the  orders  of  ThecoidsB,  Jaekel,  Carpoidsd,  Jaekel,  and  Hydro- 
phoridsB,  Zittel. 

The  classification  of  the  Brachiopoda  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Grundziige"  was  based  on  that  of  Thomas  Davidson,  and  it  is 
oontinued  substantially  the  same  in  the  present  one,  though,  of 
course,  due  mention  is  made  of  the  systems  of  Beecher  and  of 
Schuchert,  which  depend  mainly  on  the  embryological  features 
of  these  organisms. 

Also  with  respect  to  the  Cephalopoda,  in  the  description  of  which 
the  author  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Dr.  Pompeckj,  the  classification 
of  1895  is  retained  with  some  needful  modifications,  and  that  of  the 
late  Professor  Hyatt  in  the  Textbook  is  passed  over,  the  author 
remarking  that  it  might  be  considered  as  an  original  treatise,  much 
of  which  related  to  facts  which  had  not  previously  been  published. 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  think  that  apart  from  its  own  merits 
this  volume  will  be  highly  valued  by  palaeontologists  as  the  final 
work  of  a  great  master  of  the  science,  who  spared  no  efforts  in  his 
devotion  to  it,  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  its  service. 


III. — The  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Carboniferous  Rocks  of 
Canonbie,  Dumfrissshihe,  and  of  Parts  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland.  By  R.  Eidston.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh, 
vol.  xl,  pt.  4  (No.  31),  pp.  741-833,  with  5  plates. 

IN  the  February  number  of  the  Geological  Magazine  (p.  82),  a 
notice  appeared  of  a  memoir  by  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home  oa 
the  geological  structure  of  the  Canonbie  Coalfield  of  the  Scottish 
borderland.     The  present  paper  by  Mr.  Eidston  forms  an  important 
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<»Qtribution  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the  same  district.  The  suocessiou 
-of  Carbuoiferous  rocks,  both  Upper  and  Lower,  is  here  very 
perfect,  ranging  from  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  to  the  Upper  Coal- 
measures.  The  presence  of  trae  Upper  Coal-measares  in  this 
ooalfield,  with  its  characteristic  flora,  is  especially  remarkable. 
^This  horizon  has  previously  only  been  found  in  Britain  in  the  three 
Southern  coalfields  of  South  Wales,  Somerset,  and  the  Forest 
of  Dean. 

Mr.  Kidston's  paper  also  contains  the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  flora  of  Britain  which  has  so  far  been 
published.  A  large  number  of  species  are  described  from  the 
Calciferous  Sandstone  series,  or  its  geological  equivalents,  of 
Dumfries,  Cumberland,  and  Northumberland.  Figures  of  several 
of  these  plants  are  given,  in  addition  to  new  species  of  Sigillaria, 
StigmariGy  Pinakodendron,  and  Falaoataehya,  and  a  new  genus 
Eikdalia  from  various  horizons. 


IV. — An  Attempt  to  Classify  Pajlsozoio  Batbaghian  Footprints. 
By  Dr.  G.  F.  Matthew.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  ser.  ii,  vol.  ix, 
sec.  iv,  p.  109. 

New  Gknbka  of  Batbaohian  Footprints  of  the  Carboniferous 
System  in  Eastern  Canada.  By  O.  F.  Matthew,  LL.D. 
Canada  Eec.  Sci.,  vol.  ix.  No.  2,  p.  99, 1903. 

^IIHESE  two  articles  are  complementary.  The  first  is  a  survey 
J.  of  the  described  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  footprints  of 
America,  with  an  attempt  to  classify  them  under  generic  heads. 
It  was  found  that  diverse  genera  had  been  described  under  one 
generic  name,  and  that  closely  related  tracks  had  beeu  described 
under  different  generic  names  by  various  authors.  A  table  is  given 
to  exemplify  this ;  in  the  table  the  genera  are  divided  into  related 
groups,  based  on  the  number  of  toe-marks  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  footprint.  The  principal  authors  who  have  described  these 
tracks  are  King,  Leidy,  Lea,  Butt,  Marah,  and  Dawson.  The  chief 
places  where  these  footprints  have  been  found  are  the  coalfields  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  uf  Kansas,  and  of  Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  the 
types  are  common  to  several  of  these  regions. 

In  his  second  article  Dr.  Matthew  gives  figures  and  descriptions 
of  a  number  of  new  genera  of  Batrachian  footprints  from  the  Lower 
^Carboniferous  and  the  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  smaller 
forms  are  from  the  Joggins  Coalfield,  a  larger  one  from  the  coalfield 
of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  and  another  large  one  from  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  of  Parrsboro',  N.S.  The  figures  show  great  diversity 
of  type,  and  justify  the  reference  to  different  genera. 

The  material  described  is  mostly  in  the  Redpath  Museum  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  is  a  part  of  the  large  collections 
made  by  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson.  Three  plates  of  figures 
Accompany  the  first  article  and  one  the  second. 
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Geolooioal  Sooixtt  of  London. 

L— February  19th,  1904.— Sir  Archibald   Geikie,  So.D.,   D.C.L^ 

Seo.R.S.,  Yioe-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Annual  Gknxbal  Mmtino. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  letter  which  had  been  addressed 
to  him  by  the  President : — 

February  9th,  1904. 
<<  Dear  Sir  ArcMbfad, 
"  Please  kindly  conyey  to  the  Council,  the  Officers,  and  the  Fellows  of  the 
Geological  Society  my  sincere  regrets  that  I  am  not  yet  well  enough  to  attend 
tiie  AnniTersary  Meeting,  and  personally  thank  them  for  the  honour  they  paid 
me  in  making  me  their  President,  and  for  their  unfailing  goodness  to  me  during 
my  tenure  of  office. 

**  I  shall  also  be  grateful  if  you  will  congratulate  on  my  behalf  the  new  President 
and  the  recipients  of  Medals  and  Awards ;  and  assure  tne  Fellows  of  my  constant 
sympathy  with,  and  faith  in,  the  continued  progress  of  the  Society,  and  of  my  hope 
to  be  soon  once  more  amongst  them  as  a  fellow-worker. 

**  Thanking  Mr.  Teall  and  yourself  for  your  great  kindness  in  taking  over  my 
Presidential  work  for  me  during  my  illness,  and  so  relieying  me  of  all  responsibilit) %. 

**  I  remain,  dear  Sir  Archibald, 
Sincerely  yours, 
"  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  Sec.R.S."  Charles  Lapworth. 

A  telegram  expressing  the  Society's  sympathy  with  Professor 
Lapworth  and  good  wishes  for  his  prompt  convalesoence  was,  with 
the  approval  of  all  the  Fellows  present,  despatched  to  him. 

The  Reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Library  and  Museum 
Committee  for  the  year  1903,  proofs  of  which  had  been  previously 
distributed  to  the  Fellows,  were  then  read. 

The  reports  having  been  received   and   adopted,   the  Chairman 

handed  the  WoUaston  Medal,  awarded  to  Professor  Albert  Heim, 

of  Ziirich,  to  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  for  transmission  to- 

the  recipient,  addressing  him  as  follows  : — Mr.  Teall, — 

The  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  have  awarded  to  Professor  Heim 
the  highest  honour  which  they  have  to  bestow,  the  WoUaston  Medal,  in  recoc^iitioii 
of  the  value  of  his  researches  concerning  the  mineral  structure  of  the  Earth,  and 
more  especially  of  his  contributions  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  structure  of 
mountain -masses,  as  illustrated  in  the  chain  of  the  Alps.  In  his  great  monop^ph, 
the  *'  Mechanismus  der  Gebirgsbildung,"  he  traced  with  remarkable  skill  the  inliuence 
of  plication  in  the  terrestrial  crust,  following  this  influence  step  by  step  from  the 
distortion  and  fracture  of  organic  remains  in  hand -specimens  up  to  the  most  gigantic 
foldings  which  have  comprised  a  vast  mountain -chain  in  their  embrace.  Ilis 
researches,  however,  have  not  been  confined  to  the  internal  structure  ol  the  Alps. 
He  has  devoted  himself  with  not  less  enthusiasm  and  success  to  the  study  of  their 
glaciers  and  their  landslips.  Gifted  with  no  ordinar)*  artistic  power,  he  has  been  able 
to  enrich  geological  science  ^nth  a  valuable  series  of  landscape  drawings  and  sc^ctious, 
in  which  the  intimate  relations  of  geology  and  topography  are  admirably  delineated. 
His  latest  achievement  in  this  department  is  a  large  model  of  the  massif  of  the 
Hohe  Santis,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International 
Geological  Congress  in  Vienna.  It  was  admitted  by  the  assembled  geologists  to 
be  probably  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful  model  of  a  mountain-group  that  had 
ever  been  constructed.  We  may  judge  of  the  labour  and  enthusiasm  spent  on  it 
from  the  fact  that,  besides  climbing  to  every  crest  of  that  rugged  tract,  Prof.  Heim 
made  many  ascents  in  a  balloon,  so  as  to  obtain  detailed  and  comprehensive  bird*8-ey» 
views  of  the  whole  region  which  he  wished  to  depict.  In  asking  you  to  be  so  good 
as  to  transmit  to  him  this  Mednt,  I  would  request  you  to  convey  with  it  an  expression 
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of  oar  warmest  wishes  for  a  long  continuance  of  the  mental  and  bodily  activity  which 
he  has  80  unsparingly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  our  science. 

Mr.  Teal  I,  in  reply,  read  the  following  translation  of  a  letter 
which  had  been  forwarded  by  the  recipient : — 

*'  I  much  regret  that  my  duties  here  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present 
at  your  annual  meeting,  and  that  I  am  therefore  unable  in  person  to  express  my 
thanks  for  the  honour  which  you  are  conferring  upon  me. 

''  It  may  perhaps  interest  you  to  know  Ihe  circumstances  which  led  me  to  turn  my 
attention  to  geology.  When,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  I  visited  the  Alps  for  the 
tet  time,  in  company  with  my  father,  the  mountains  appealed  to  my  youthful 
imagination,  and  Ithen  conceived  the  idea  of  representing  tnem  not  only  on  paper 
but  also  in  relief.  I  accordingly  attempted  to  model  them  in  clay,  working  at  first 
directiv  from  nature,  and  afterwards  oy  the  aid  of  the  topographic  maps  which 
were  then  appearing.  I  soon  found  that  one  can  only  represent  correctiy  that  which 
one  understands,  and  I  was  thus  led  to  study  the  internal  structure  as  well  as  the 
external  form  of  the  mountains. 

**  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  I  had  prepared  a  model  of  the  Todi  group  on  a  scale 
of  1 :  25,000.  Arnold  Escher  von  der  Linth  heard  of  this  model,  and  came  to  see  it 
tt  my  own  home.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw  that  illustrious  man.  He 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  on  a  geological  excursion,  and  from  that  time  onward 
I  looked  up  to  him  as  my  revered  master.  Thus  the  pleasure  which  I  derived  from 
my  early  visits  to  the  mountains  and  my  desire  to  represent  them  in  relief  led  mo 
naturaJly  to  the  study  of  ^logy. 

*'  In  receiving  this  high  honour  at  your  hands,  I  remember  with  heartfelt 
mtitudc  the  instruction  and  encouragement  that  I  have  derived  from  a  study  of  tho 
literature  and  geology,  and  espcciaUy  from  ^Mirsonal  intercourse  with  the  fellow- 
workers,  of  the  n^at  nations  which  lie  beyond  my  own  small  fatherland.  Among 
these  I  reckon  tne  British  Empire  as  especially  deserving  of  my  gratitude.  More 
than  35  years  ago  I  derived  inspiration  as  a  student  from  a  study  of  the  works 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyeil,  and  since  tnat  time  have  continued  to  hold  intercourse  with 
BntiHh  geologists — many  of  them  Fellows  of  your  Society — and  to  study  their 
writings  and  collections. 

**  I  am  conwnouH  that  my  work  is  verj-  imperfect,  and  that  in  it  error  is  mixed 
with  truth.  My  life  i**  unfortunately  so  overbunicuc-d  with  official  and  private 
duties  that  I  have  but  little  time  for  original  research  ;  y<?t  1  am  tilled  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  more,  for  I  rccogniso  that  in  such  rcsciirch  is  to  be  found  the 
greatest  happiness  that  human  life  can  afford. 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  which  I  have  accom))lishod  does  not  entitle  me  to 
this  honour.  I  pntl'er  rather  to  regard  it  as  tho  recognition  of  a  sincere  effort  to 
extend  our  knowledge,  and  I  can  assure  you  that,  so  far  as  in  nie  lies,  the  remainder 
of  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  this  objc'ct.  You  have  given  me  a  fresh  stimulus — 
a  new  encouragement.     I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

The  Clmirinati  then  presented  the  Mnrchison  Medjil  to  Professor 
George  Alexander  Lebour,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  addressing  him  in  the 
following  words : — Professor  Lebour, — 

ITie  Council  have  this  year  awarded  to  you  the  Murchisou' Medal,  in  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  your  contributions  to  our  kuowh^lge  of  the  Carlionifc-'rous  and  other 
rocks  of  tho  North  of  England.  For  thirty  years  you  have  l)een  engaged  in  these 
researches,  which  have  resulted  in  more  accurate  determinations  of  the  strati":raphy 
of  the  Carboniferous  Systt^m  of  Northumberland,  and  more  satisfac^tory  correlations 
of  the  various  divisions  of  that  system  throughout  the  northern  couutic^s.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Topley  you  brought  forward  convincinj^  evidence  that  the 
famous  Whin  Sill  is  an  intrusive  sheet,  and  not,  as  some  ohst-rvers  had  supposi'd,  an 
intercalated  lava.  Your  papers  on  the  salt- measures  and  on  the  Marl  Slate  and 
Yellow  Sands  of  your  district  have  likewise  added  to  our  knowlcnlge  of  these 
formations.  This  orij^inal  work,  however,  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on  in 
the  intervals  of  a  life  primarily  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  geologv,  and  wo  wwh 
to  mark  our  sense  of  the  value  of  your  educational  labours  iis  a  IVofessor  in  tho 
University  of  Durham.  As  one  who  in  former  day's  served  under  Murchison,  you 
will  doubtiess  value  this  medal   as  another  link  connecting  you  with  that  great 
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Master  of  our  science.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  add  an  expresaion  of  my  o^ivii 
Ratification  that,  looking  back  on  my  early  asRociation  with  you  as  a  colleague 
m  the  Geological  Survey,  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  hand  you  to-day  this  mark  of 
appreciation  from  the  Council  of  the  Greological  Society. 

Professor  Lebour  replied  as  follows : — Sir  Archibald  Geikie, — 

My  feelings  on  this  occasion  are  divided  between  regret  at  the  absence  of  my 
old  friend  l^fessor  Lapworth  and  gratification  at  receiving  the  Medal  which 
commemorates  my  first  chief,  Sir  Roiderick  Murchison,  from  the  hand  of  one 
who  was  his  favourite  colleague,  his  successor,  and  his  biographer.  An  award 
such  as  this  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  a  teacher:  it  confirms  his  pupils  in  the 
trust  which  they  place  in  him,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  him  confidence  m  canning 
on  his  own  work.  In  my  case,  I  will  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  question  the 
propriety  of  the  Council  s  decision,  however  it  may  have  surprised  me.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  in  the  too  kind  words  that  you  have  uttered,  the  name 
of  my  dear  friend  and  colleague  of  long  ago,  William  Topley,  has  once  more  been 
coupled  with  mine.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  would  have  rejoiced  more  than  he  at  my 
good  fortune  this  day.  I  bog  most  heartily  to  thank  the  Council  for  the  honour 
which  they  have  done  me. 

In  handing  the  Lyell  Medal,  awarded  to  Professor  Alfred  Gabriel 

Nathorst,  of  Stockholm,  to  Baron  C.  de  Bildt,  Envoy  Extraordinary 

and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden   and 

Norway,  for  transmission  to  the  recipient,  the  Chairman  addressed 

him  as  follows : — Baron  de  Bildt, — 

Your  Excellency  has  been  good  enough  to  come  here  to-day  to  receive  for  vour 
countryman,  Professor  NathorHt,  of  Stockholm,  the  Lyell  Medal,  which  has  been 
awarded  to  him  this  year  by  the  Geological  Society  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
distinguished  labours  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  tne  vegetation  which  at  successive 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  earth  has  flourished  in  Northern  Europe  and  the  Arctic 
regions.  These  labours  range  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  ages  of  geological 
time.  Among  the  most  ancient  rocks  various  curious  markings,  which  had  generally 
been  regarded  as  traces  of  marine  plants,  were  shown  many  years  ago  by  I'rotessor 
Nathorst,  after  an  ingenious  series  of  experiments,  tt)  be  probably  not  of  vegetable 
origin.  But  while  he  thus  cut  off  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  an  earlv  marine 
flora,  he  has  greatly  extended  our  acquaintance  ¥ntli  the  terrestrial  tloras  oi 
I'aliuozoic  time  in  the  Arctic  regions.  His  papers  on  the  extension  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  as  far  north  as  Bear  Island,  continuing  the  earlier 
work  of  lleer,  are  of  special  interest.  He  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  flora 
of  the  Trioasic  deposits  that  extend  into  the  south  of  Sweden.  From  the  far 
northern  King  Charles  Lund  h(>  has  made  known  the  exlntence  of  a  Jurassic 
and  a  Cretaceous  flora.  Uis  researches  among  Pleistocene  and  recent  deposit^, 
and  the  history  which  he  has  thence  deduced  of  plant- migration  and  changes  of 
climate  in  Europe,  are  singularly  interesting  and  suggestive.  Though  it  is  as 
a  student  of  fossil  plants  that  Professor  Nathorst  is  most  widelv  known,  it  wan 
his  keen  eyes  that  detected  for  the  first  time  casts  of  medustc  in  the  Lower  Cambrian 
rocks  of  Scandinavia.  In  transmitting  to  him  our  Lvell  Medal,  your  Excellency  wil), 
I  hope,  accompany  it  vf\i\\  an  expressicm  of  our  liest  wishes  for  his  health  and 
the  long  continuance  of  his  scientific  energy. 

Baron  de  Bildt,  in  reply,  read  the  following  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Professor  Nathoret : — 

*'  Allow  me  to  ex])rcss  my  heartiast  thanks  to  the  Council  for  the  great  and  quite 
unexpected  honour  which  they  have  conferred  upon  me  by  the  award  of  the  Lyell 
Medal.  I  regard  this  mark  of  approval  of  my  geological  and  palffiontological  labours 
as  a  most  gratifving  distinction,  and  it  encourages  me  to  ho])e  that,  as  the  end  of 
my  life  approaches,  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  have  not  lived 
altogether  in  vain. 

"My  gratification  at  receiving  this  honour  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  I  vividly  remember  the  enthusiasm 
with  which,  as  a  mere  youth,  I  read  the  Swedish  edition  of  his  admirable  and 
fascinating  *■  Principles  of  Geology ' ;   and  it  is  only  right  to  add  that  it  waa  this 
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^k  which  tint  excited  my  love  for  geology  ;    a  branch  of  science  which  the 
^iog;ical  Society  of  London  has  vigorously  promoted  for  aknoet  a  century. 

"  Iluring  my  lint  visit  to  England  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  21,  I  was  fortunate 

i-oough  to  be  introduced  to  the  great  Englinh  geologiflt ;   and  I  still  cherish  a  vivid 

nmembnMice  of  his  kind  and  noble  personality,  and  of  his  keen  interest  in  my  then 

recent  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Saiix  polarU  and  other  Arctic  plants  in  the  Glacial 

4epoeits  of  the  Norfolk  coast.    The  meeting  with  Sir  Charles  forms  one  of  the  most 

highlv  prized  reminiscences  of  my  youth. 

**  Let  me  also  express  my  great  satisfaction  at  receiving  this  Medal  through  so 
illu^oos  a  geologist  as  8ir  Archibald  Geikie,  whose  writings  have  served  as 
a  sinirce  of  information  to  the  majority  of  geologists  throughout  the  world.*' 

The  Chairman  then  handed  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 

WoUaston  Donation  Fund,  awarded  to  Miss  Ethel  Mary  Reader 

Wood,  M.Sa,  to  Dr.  J.  £.  Marr,  F.R.S.,  for  transmission  to  the 

recipient,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  words : — Dr.  Man*, — 

The  Council  have  awarded  to  Miss  Wood  the  Bal^ince  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Wolhk^n  Donation  Fund  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  her  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Graptolites  and  of  the  rocks  in  which  these  organisms  occur. 
Her  papers  furnish  an  excellent  example  of  the  application  of  zonal  stratigraphy 
to  groups  of  rocks  which  were  thought  to  be  already  Known  with  tolerable  complete- 
ness. Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  of  investigation.  We  had 
lfK>ked  forward  with  pleasure  to  seeing  her  among  us  here  to-day,  but  she  haa 
been  unavoidably  prevented  from  coming  to  London.  In  sending  the  award  to 
her,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  express  to  her  our  hope  that  she  will  regard  it  as 
a  token  of  the  interest  which  we  take  in  her  work,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  her  to 
mntinue  to  devote  herself  to  the  cause  of  science  with  the  same  skill  and  enthusiasm 
which  have  hitherto  so  eminently  distinguished  her  career. 

In  presenting  the   Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Murchison 

Geological    Fund   to   Dr.   Arthur   Hutchinsou,    M.A.,    F.C.S.,   the 

Chairman  addressed  him  as  follows  : — Dr.  Ilutchinson, — 

The  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Murchison  Geological  Fund  has  this  year  been 
itwarded  to  you,  in  acknowledgment  ot  the  ability  which  the  Council  recognise  in 
your  published  memoirs  on  mineralogical  subjects,  and  to  encourage  you  in  further 
MTurk.  We  especially  desire  to  recoguise  the  skill  and  industry  displayed  by  you  in 
two  important  memoirs.  Your  paper  on  the  Diathermancy  ot  Antimonite  introduced 
and  Hucct«sfully  applied  a  new  method  ot  (Tystullographic  invcrftigation,  wherein  an 
iopaque  mineral  is  examined  between  crossed  nicols,  by  means  of  transmitted  heat-rays, 
4jorrespouding  to  the  usual  optical  exaniiiiution  of  transparent  minerals.  Your  memoir 
*m  Stokeaite  records  the  discovery  of  a  new  uiiiieral,  ol  which  you  found  only  a  single 
crystal  upon  a  specimen  of  Cornish  axiuite.  Your  analys^is  proved  it  to  be  a  compound 
^)f  most  una'iual  type — a  silicate  containing  tin. 

The  Chairman  then  preseuted  a  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the 

Proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Geological  Fund  to  Professor  Sidney  Hugh 

Reynolds,  M.A.,  addressing  him  in  the  following  words  : — Professor 

Reynolds, — 

This  award  is  made  to  you  in  special  recognition  of  the  value  of  your  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Palojozoic  rocks  of  Ireland  and  of  the  g(?oiogy  of  the  Bristol 
<listrict,  and  to  encourage  you  in  further  work.  During  the  past  eight  years  the 
Society  has  received  from  you  a  series  of  important  papers  which  have  appeared 
in  its  Quarterly  Journal.  In  association  with  Mr.  Luke  you  presented  some 
iutcTCHtiug  facts  in  regard  to  the  Z*«^M/rt- Flags  of  tlie  Dolgelly  district.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Gardiner  you  have  carried  out  a  nrirs  ol  researches  among 
the  J>ilurmn  rocks  of  the  South- Kast  and  of  tlie  West  ot  Ireland,  and  have  thrown 
fresh  liirht  on  their  associated  volcanic  rocks.  To'^ether  with  Professor  Llovd 
Morgan,  you  have  worked  out  the  geology  ot  tlie  Tortwortli  district,  and  have 
€leari<l  up  the  interesting  history  of  its  volcanic  eruptions ;  while  you  have  more 
recently  studied  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Weston- 
super-Mare.     In  addition  to  all  these  geological  undertakings,  you  are  still  further 
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the  ranjrp  of  your  rtodies  by  eoDtinuing  the  Ftlsontof^raphical  SoeietrV 
n  the  Pleistoeene  MammaKa.     We  eoidiallT  hope  thai  many  Vso^  yeaiv 
icientific  work  are  in  store  for  you,  and  that  yoa  wiU  contmne  to  eniich  onr 
Jonmal  with  the  results  of  your  researches. 

nding  the  other  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 
reological  Fand,  awarded  to  Dr.  Charles  Alfred  Matlej,  to 
>r  W.  W.  Watt«,  M.A.,  M.S&,  Sec.  G.S.,  for  tranftmission  to 
pient,  the  ChainnaD  addressed  him  as  follows : — Professor 

ther  moietr  of  the  Lyell  fund  has  br  the  Connril  been  assigned  to 
T,  as  an  aclcnowledgmkut  of  the  value  of  bis  work  in  elucidating  the  geology 
ey,  and  to  encourage  him  in  further  work.  The  complicated  structure  of 
of  Xorth  Wale<  has  long  been  recognii«6d,  but  the  nature  and  e3[tent  of 
lication  have  only  been  realised  in  recent  years,  since  more  enlarged  and 
>iewrt  of  geological  tectonics  have  been  reached.  It  would  be  rash  to 
it  all  the  difKculties  have  been  cleared  away,  but  Dr.  Matley  has  made 
$  forward  step  in  removing  them.  Besides  his  work  in  ikjiglese)',  he 
ted  time  and  thought  to  we  Cambrian  formations  of  Pembrokeshire, 
le  Keupcr  MarU  and  Sandstones  of  Warwickshire.  We  wish  him  many 
lealth  and  continued  geological  industry. 

[Chairman  then  handed  the  Proceeds  of  the  Barlow- Jaraeson 
L warded  to  Mr.  Hugh  John  Llewellyn  Beadnell,  to  Major 
iadnell,  late  K.A.,  for  transmission  to  the  recipient,  addressing 
the  following  words  : — Major  Beadnell, — 

arlow  •  Jumps<in  fund  is  awarded  to  your  son,  Mr.  Hugh  John  Llewellyn 
in  recognition  ot  the  value  of  his  memoirs  on  the  topogn^hy  of  the  Oaseu 
r  districts  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  for  his  important  collections  of 
}  fo88il!4  made  in  E^rypt  during  the  last  three  years.  The  enthusiasm 
eh  he  has  proj^ecuted  his  researches  in  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Egypt 
time  ago  to  an  attack  of  fever  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  We  hope 
Krill  be  able  henceforth  to  ward  off  all  such  attibcks,  and  to  continue  the 
lich  he  has  so  successfully  begun.  In  transmitting  to  him  this  award  of 
icil,  you  will  not  fail  to  convev  to  him  an  expression  of  our  interest  in 
cheSj'and  of  our  hope  that  he  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  pursue  them. 

Cliairman  tlien  proceeded  to  read  the  Anniversary  Address 
had  prepared,  giving  first  of  all  obituary  notices  of  seTeral 
(  deceased  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  including  Mr.  W.  T. 
.  (elected  a  Fellow  in  1848),  Mr.  R.  Etheridge  (eL  1864), 
tries  Nicholson  (el.  1841),  Mr.  W.  Vicary  (el.  1864),  Dr.  W. 

(el.  1859),  the  Rev.  H.  Maxwell  Close  (el.  1874),  and 
Exton  (el.  1883) ;  also  of  Professor  J.  P.  Lesley  (el.  For. 
1887).  Geheiinrath  K.  A.  von  Ziltel  (el.  For.  Memb.  1889), 
or  A.  F.  Ronard  (el.  For.  Memb.  1884),  and  Herr  Felix 
(el.  For.  Corresp.  1890). 
len  dealt  with  tbe  bearing  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 

Isles  as  to  the  problem  whether  in  the  so-called  secular 
n  and  subsidence  of  land  it  is  the  land  or  the  sea  which 

The  first  section  dealt  with  the  proofs  of  emergence  of  land, 
ayed  in  raised  beaches  or  strand-lines.  Objection  was  taken 
explanation  given  by  Professor  Suess  of  the  strand-lines  of 
rwegian  fjords,  which,  tbe  author  maintained,  do  not  mark 
3ls  of  ancient  ice-dammed  lakes,  but  former  margins  of  the 
.  comparison  was  made  of  these  strand-lines  witb  the  raised 
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iwaohes  of  Britain,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  Seter  or  rock- 
fiiAfw  of  Norway,  which  were  olaimed  as  the  results  of  weathering- 
ciQsed  by  dinmal  variations  of  temperature,  could  be  paralleled  in^ 
the  rook-shelves  of  undoubtedly  marine  origin  round  both  sides  of 
Scotland.  The  second  section  of  the  address  was  devoted  to  the 
proofs  of  snbmergence  furnished  by  fjords  and  sunk  forests.  It  waa 
shown  that  in  the  South  of  England  and  Wales  a  remarkable 
oscillation  had  taken  place,  the  raised  beaches  being  first  brought 
much  higher  than  their  present  level  above  the  sea,  and  standing  at 
that  higher  level  when  the  lowest  sunk  forests  existed  as  land- 
surfaces  ;  while,  by  a  subsequent  submergenoe,  these  forests  were^ 
placed  nnder  low-water  mark  and  the  raised  beaches  were  brought 
into  their  present  relations  to  the  sea -level.  The  third  section 
briefly  pointed  out  the  inferences  to  which  the  facts  seemed  most 
naturally  to  point.  It  was  argued  that  the  variations  in  the  .develop- 
ment and  height  of  the  raised  beaches  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  any  conceivable  variation  in  the  level  of  the  sea ;  while,, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proofs  of  submergenoe  in  the  south  of  our 
island  in  Neolithic  time  and  of  emergence  in  the  north,  were  only 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  of  unequal  movement  of  the  land.. 
The  conclusion  thus  reached  was  in  favour  of  the  generally  accepted 
view  that  changes  of  level,  such  as  those  of  Pleistocene  and  Post- 
Pleistocene  time,  in  the  British  area,  have  been  primarily  due,  not  to 
any  oscillation  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  but  directly  to  movements 
of  the  terrestrial  crust. 

The  ballot  for  the  Council  and  Officers  was  taken,  and  the  following  were  declared 
duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — Council :  The  Kight  lion,  l^rd  Avfburv,  P.C., 
D.C.L.,  IJ*.!)..  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  ;  F.  A.  Bather,  M.A.,  D.Sc. ;  W.  T.  Blanford, 
C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  rrofessor  T.  G.  Bouney,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  F.S.A. ; 
Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  Professor  E.  J.  Garwood, 
M.A. ;  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  Sc.D.,  D.C.L..  LL.D..  Sec.R.S.  ;  Trole^sor  T.  T. 
Groom.  M.A.,  D.Sc.:  Alfred  Harker,  Esq.,  M.A..  F.R.S.;  R.  S.  Ilorries,  Esq., 
M.A.  ;  Profe«M)r  J.  W.  Judd,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.;  Porcv  F.  KendaU,  Esq.  ; 
Philip  Lake,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  I^rofesaor  Charks  I^pworth,  LL.b.,  P\R.S.  ;  Bedlord 
McNeill,  Esq.,  Assoc.  R.S.M. ;  J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.;  l»rolesHor  II.  A. 
Miers,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  ;  II.  W.  Moncktou,  Esq.,  F.L.S. ;  E.  T.  Newton,  Esq., 
F.R.S. ;  G.  T.  Prior,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  Prolossor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  M.Sc. ;  the 
Kev.  II.  II.  Winwood,  M.A. ;  and  II.  B.  Wondward,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Offieern: — President:  J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Virt-rrcnidcHtti :  Professor 
T.  G.  Bonncv,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S  A. ;  Sir  Archibald  Guikie,  Sc.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sec.R.S. ;  E.  T.  Newton,  K.'^q.,  F.R.S.  ;  and  II.  B.  W(»odward, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.  Secretaries :  R.  S.  Herries,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  and  Prof(\«*sor  W.  W. 
Watte,  M.A.,  M.Sc.  Foreign  Secretary:  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.     Trea^iurer :  W.  T.  Bhiutord,  CLE.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


II.— Fehniary  24th,  1904.— J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in 

the  Chair. 

Tlie  President  read  the  following  resolution  of  the  Council,  which 

had  been  forwarded  to  Mrs.  McMahon  : — 

*•  That  the  Council  desire  to  place  on  record  their  reji^et  at  the  death  of  General 
C.  A.  McMahon,  F.R.S.,  who  for  so  many  years  was  one  of  their  colleaguetJ, 
and  took  bo  active  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society;  and  the  Council 
further  wish  to  express  their  sincere  s)Tnpathy  with  Mrs.'  McMahon  and  the 
family  in  their  bereavement.*' 
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The  President  also  annoanoed  that  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  ScD.^p 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Monckton,  F.L.S.,  would  represent  the^ 
Society  at  General  McMahon's  funeral  on  the  following  day. 

The  President  stated  that  Professor  Lapworth  had  written, 
thanking  the  Fellows  for  their  kind  expression  of  sympathy  witk 
him  in  his  illness,  and  for  the  telegram  despatched  to  him  in. 
4he  course  of  the  annual  general  meeting. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  ''  Eocene  and  Later  Formations  surrounding  the  Dardanelles." 
By  Lieut..Col.  Thomas  English,  late  R.E.,  F.G.S. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  older  rooks,  upon  which  the 
Tertiary  beds  surrounding  the  Dardanelles  rest,  only  suffices  to 
indicate  the  positions  of  the  outcrops  of  a  succession  of  sohists, 
crystalline  limestones,  granites,  and  serpentines,  which  can  be 
traced  from  the  iBgean  district  into  the  Marmora,  where  they 
formed  an  archipelago  in  the  Eocene  sea. 

The  Eocene  deposits  surrounding  these  old  rocks  commenoe  with 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  clays,  which  become  calcareous  and 
nnmmulitic  upward,  and  are  about  2,000  feet  thick  in  the  aggregate. 
They  are  succeeded  by  3,000  feet  of  lacustrine  sandstones,  days, 
and  schists,  interstratiiied  with  volcanic  rocks,  and  containing  ooal- 
seams.  These  beds  have  yielded  Anihracolheriwn,  plant- remains, 
and  Corhicula  semistriata  at  the  coal-horizon,  which  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  series.  They  are  widely  spread  in  Southern  Thraoe, 
and  are  cut  off  to  the  eastward  by  the  falling-in  of  the  Marmora 
sea- bed.  The  author  has  traced  them  along  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula 
to  Imbros  Island — Leranos  and  Samothrake  are  partly  composed 
of  similar  beds ;  and  be  considers  that  all  these  deposits  represent 
the  uppermost  Eocene  and  the  Oligocene,  and  that  the  ooal-seams 
belong  to  the  latter. 

The  folding  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata  is  plainly  marked,  and 
prolongs  the  direction  of  the  Greek  '  flysch '-deposits  into  the 
Marmora,  forming  basins  in  which  the  Miocene  beds  accumulated. 

There  are  three  main  folds,  all  passing  east  -  north  -  east  ward 
through  the  Eocene  channel  between  the  old  rocks  of  Thrace  and 
those  of  the  Troad. 

The  central  fold  developed  farther  eastward  in  post-Sarmatio 
times,  rising  into  a  ridge  at  Dohan  Asian,  which  dammed  the  outlet 
for  the  Marmora  water  to  the  west,  and  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  formation  of  the  Bosphorus  in  the  Pontic  Period,  and  of  the 
Dardanelles  at  the  end  of  the  Pliocene.  Volcanic  eruptions  were 
prolonged  from  Cretaceous  to  Miocene  times  in  Thrace,  Imbros, 
Leranos,  and  Mityleue.  Strati  Island  is  entirely  volcanic,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Imbros  also. 

Marine  Miocene  (Helvetian  to  Tortonian)  deposits  appear  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Xeros  and  in  the  Marmora,  and  are  probably  vestiges 
of  a  Lower  Miocene  sea  connection  between  the  Ponto-Gaspian  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

Sarniatic  deposits,  first  fresh- water,  then  marine,  result  from  the 
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derelopment  of  a  lake,  with  a  narrow  openiDg  north-eastward  to  the 
Pootio  area,  which  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  district.  Tlie- 
fiwh- water  beds  are  still  nearly  horizontal  in  the  Dardanelles,  but 
^re  much  dislocated  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,, 
where  they  contain  naphtha  and  lignite.  The  overlying  marine 
(Jfaetra)  limestones  fringe  the  fresh-water  beds  as  a  shore-belt  for 
30  miles  along  this  coast,  and  extend  through  the  Dardanelles  to- 
the  Southern  Troad. 

Brackish  and  fresh- water  Pontic  strata  occur  in  numerous  detached 
lake-basins  which  drained  north-eastward.  The  Bosphorus  was 
probably  cut  by  river  action  through  the  rim  of  the  lowest  of 
these  basins,  on  the  recession  of  the  Sarmatio  Sea,  and  the  iEgean 
drainage  then  passed  into  the  large,  closed,  brackish  lake  described 
by  Andrussov  as  occupying  the  Black  Sea  area  from  the  Pontio 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Diluvial  Period. 

The  water-line  of  this  sea  lake  finally  receded  to  nearly  200  feet 
below  its  present  shore-line,  when  the  Sea  of  lifarmora  stood  about 
80  feet  higher.  Then  the  water  began  to  rise  again  during  the 
Pliocene,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  regained  its  former  westerly  extensioa 
to  Oallipoli,  and  deposited  the  bed  of  Caspian  shells  on  which  that 
town  is  built. 

The  lacustrine  beach  at  Hora,  130  feet  above  sea- level,  com- 
memorates the  last  high-water  mark  of  the  Ponto-Caspian  closed 
basin.  The  ^gean  land  had  meanwhile  settled  down,  forming 
a  large  depressed  area,  probably  bounded  to  the  south  by  the 
chain  of  the  Northern  Cyclades,  and  the  Sarmatio  beds  dipped 
westward,  reversing  the  drainage  of  the  country  south-west  from 
Glallipoli.  When  the  watershed  of  a  river  occupying  the  Dardanelles 
Valley  was  worn  down  to  the  level  of  the  Marmora,  in  early 
Pleistocene  times,  the  channel  was  rapidly  widened  and  deepened 
to  its  present  section  by  the  outflow  of  Pontio  water.  The 
Mediterranean  also  passed  the  barrier  of  the  Cyclades  during  the 
Pleistocene  Period,  and  when  equilibrium  was  restored,  the  water 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  stood  somewhere  near  its  present  level. 
There  have  been  various  oscillations  since,  of  which  the  positive 
changes  of  level  are  indicated  by  Pleistocene  Mediterranean  deposits 
at  Samothrake  up  to  650  feet,  and  a  raised  beach  at  Hora  at  400  feet, 
also  by  numerous  shell  banks  and  terraces  up  to  100  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level.  There  is,  moreover,  abundant  evidence  of  a  rise 
to  1000  feet  during  or  after  the  Glacial  Period,  by  which  a  red 
stony  clay,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  surface-soil  of  a  land  area, 
has  been  widely  spread. 

The  paper  is  accompanied  by  three  appendices,  one  on  the  rock- 
specimens,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Flett ;  one  on  the  collection  of  Tertiary  and 
Post-Tertiary  fossils,  by  Mr.  K.  Bullen  Newton ;  and  a  third,  by 
Mr.  R.  Holland,  on  species  of  Nummulites. 

2.  "The  Derby  Earthquakes  of  March  24th  and  May  3rd,  1903." 
By  Dr.  Charles  Davison,  F.G.S. 

The  undoubted  earthquakes  of  this  series  were  four  in  number. 
The  first  and  strongest  occurred  on  March  24th,  1903,  at  1.30  p.m., 
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and  was  felt  over  an  area  of  aboat  12.000  square  miles,  its  centra 
ooinoidiug  with  the  village  of  Eniveton,  near  Ashbourne.  The 
shock  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  separated  by  an  interval  of 
about  three  seconds,  which  coalesced,  however,  within  a  narrow 
rectilinear  band  miining  centrally  across  the  disturbed  area  at  right 
angles  to  the  longer  axes  of  the  isoseismal  lines.  The  isaooustic 
lines  (or  lines  of  equal  sound-audibility)  are  very  elongated  carves, 
distorted  along  the  rectilinear  band.  The  earthquake,  it  is  con- 
cluded, was  caused  by  simultaneous  slips  within  two  detached  foci 
situated  along  a  fault-service  running  from  north  33^  east  to  south 
33^  west,  hading  to  the  north-west,  and  passing  close  to  the  village 
of  Hognaston.  The  strongest  after-shock  occurred  on  May  3rd,  its 
focus  lying  along  the  same  fault,  for  the  most  part  between  the  two 
foci  of  the  principal  earthquake,  but  much  nearer  the  surface. 

Observations  of  the  principal  earthquake  were  made  in  many  of 
the  mines  near  the  epicentral  district.  The  sound,  in  such  cases, 
was  a  much  more  prominent  feature  than  the  shock ;  it  appeared 
to  travel  through  the  overlying  strata,  and  in  one  pit  in  which 
observations  were  made  in  four  seams  at  different  depths,  it  was 
more  distinctly  audible  in  the  lower  than  in  the  shallower  seams. 

The  principal  earthquake  was  registered  by  an  Omori  horizontal 
pendulum  at  Birmingham,  by  a  Milne  seismograph  at  Bidston  (near 
Birkenhead),  and  by  a  Weiohert  pendulum  at  G^ttingen  (502  miles 
from  the  epicentre).  The  larger  waves  travelled  with  a  velocity  of 
2-9  kilometres  per  second. 

III.— March  9th,  1904.— J.  E.  Marr,  ScD.,  P.R.8.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  "On  the  probable  Occurrence  of  an  Eocene  Outlier  off  the 
Cornish  Coast."     By  Clement  Reid,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.* 

An  extensive  deposit  of  subangular  Chalk  flints  occurs  near 
Marazion,  opposite  a  deep  and  wide  valley  which  connects  St.  Ivee 
Bay  and  Mount's  Bay.  This  valley,  though  containing  at  SL  Erth 
Lower  Pliocene  beds,  is  shown  to  be  of  much  earlier  date,  and  is 
probably  an  Eocene  river- valley.  Eocene  rivers  seem  to  have 
radiated  from  Dartmoor  westward  as  well  as  eastward.  The  flint- 
and-chert  gravel  corresponds  closely  with  the  Eocene  gravel  of 
Ilaldon,  and  is  apparently  derived  from  a  deposit  under  the  sea  off 
St.  Michaers  Mount.  Continuing  the  direction  of  the  Eocene  valley 
seaward,  the  iHolated  mass  of  phonolite  of  the  Wolf  Bock  is  met 
with.  The  evidence  suggests  that,  underlying  the  western  part 
of  the  English  Channel,  an  Eocene  basin  may  occur  comparable  in 
importance  with  that  of  Hampshire. 

2.  "  Tlie  Valley  of  the  Teign."  By  Alfred  John  Jukes-Browne, 
Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  Teign  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  British 
IslandR,  because  it  is  not  a  transverse  valley  preserving  a  general 
<]irection  in  spite  of  opposing  ridges,  nor  is  it  a  longitudinal  valley 
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nmoing  parallel  to  a  dominant  ridge,  nor  is  it  a  simple  combination 
of  one  with  the  other,  as  often  happens ;  bat  it  apparently  consists 
of  parts  of  two  transverse  valleys  linked  by  a  longitudinal  one. 

The  Teign  runs  off  Dartmoor  through  a  gorge  which  takes  an 
Msterly  direction,  as  if  it  were  going  to  join  the  Exe ;  it  is  then 
deflected  southward  into  what,  with  respect  to  the  Permian 
escarpment,  is  a  longitudinal  valley ;  this  ends  in  a  low-lying 
plain,  and  from  this  plain  it  escapes  eastward  to  the  sea  through 
a  transverse  valley,  which  has  been  cut  across  the  ridge  of  Permian 
and  Cretaceous  rooks. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  anomalies  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  Teign  ;  but  none  of  them  is  satisfactory,  because 
the  writers  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  probable  conditions 
of  the  surface  on  which  the  river- valleys  were  originated,  or  the 
extent  to  which  the  older  rocks  around  Dartmoor  may  have  been 
covered  by  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits. 

The  anthor  considers  these  points,  and  concludes  that  in  Oligocene 
time  a  thick  mantle  of  soft  Neozoic  strata  must  have  stretched  across 
Devon  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  English  Channel ;  that  this 
mantle  consisted  mainly  of  Selbomian  Sands  and  of  the  later  Eocene 
deposits,  the  latter  overlapping  tlie  former  and  passing  on  to  the 
eurfaoe  of  the  Palaoozoic  rocks ;  further,  that  these  Eocene  deposits 
covered  all  the  central  parts  of  Devon,  and  were  banked  up  against 
the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  of  Dartmoor.  He  assumes, 
tnoreover,  that  the  post- Eocene  elevation  of  the  region  gave  this 
eurface  a  general  easterly  slope ;  and  consequently  that,  although 
streams  ran  off  Dartmoor  in  all  directions,  those  which  drained 
eastward  had  the  longer  courses  and  passed  from  the  moorland 
area  on  to  a  plain,  the  drainage  of  which  was  directed  eastward  to 
the  shore  of  the  Oligocene  sea. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Upper  Teign  where  it  flows  over  the 
granitic  area  is  east-north-easterly  ;  the  direction  of  its  gorge  as  far 
as  Clifford  Bridge  is  nearly  due  east,  and  if  the  conditions  were  as 
above  described,  the  precursor  of  this  river  is  not  likely  to  have 
followed  the  course  of  the  present  river  beyond  Clifford  Bridge. 
There  is  not  likely  to  have  been  any  ridge  or  obstacle  that  would 
have  deflected  it  so  far  to  the  southward,  nor  anything  to  prevent  it 
from  continuing  its  easterly  course  towards,  and  probably  across, 
the  valley  of  the  Exe. 

The  valley  of  the  Lower  Teign  below  Dunsford  is  not  likely 
to  have  existed  in  Oligocene  time,  but  was  part  of  the  eastward 
sloping  plain  ;  the  local  drainage,  however,  may  have  been  carried 
by  a  little  brook  flowing  southward  or  south-eastward  to  join  the 
river  which  was  then  initiating  the  valley  of  the  Teign  estuary. 
The  erosion  of  the  present  longitudinal  valley  out  of  the  PalaBozoic 
rocks  must  have  been  accomplished  in  much  later  times,  and  was 
probably  due  to  the  development  of  the  Permian  escarpment. 

The  valley  through  which  the  Teign  now  flows  from  Newton  to 
Teignmouth  traverses  this  escarpment ;  and  its  excavation  can  only 
be  attributed  to  a  stream  that  flowed  eastward  from  higher  ground 
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than  the  Bnmniit  of  Little  Haldon.  Sach  a  stream  is  the  Lemon  oc2 
Leman,  whioh  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Dartmoor  at  a  level  oH 
aboat  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  anceeter  of  this  stream  mnsfli 
have  carved  its  channel  out  of  the  ancient  plain  of  Eocene  deposits  ^ 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  valley  of  the  Teign  estuary  is  a  portioi^ 
of  this  ancient  valley,  which  has  survived  all  subsequent  changes^ 
except  that  of  being  cut  down  to  modem  base-levels. 

The  change  which  led  to  the  diversion  of  the  Upper  Teign  into 
this  more  southern  valley  is  attributed  to  the  later  earth-movements, 
which  gave  a  southerly  tilt  to  the  whole  region,  and  a  still  greater 
local  tilt  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  Bovey  syncline.  This  tilt 
would  increase  the  velocity  and  erosive  power  of  the  stream  whicl^ 
was  then  carving  out  the  valley  west  of  the  Haldon  Hills,  and 
as  it  gradually  cut  down  to  a  lower  base-level,  the  little  affluents 
which  formed  its  head- waters  would  cut  back  north wani  into  the 
watershed  which  separated  them  from  the  eastward  course  of  the 
Upper  Teign.  It  is  supposed  that  the  portion  of  the  Teign  Valley 
which  lies  between  Duusford  and  Cliffoixl  Bridge  was  formed 
by  one  of  these  affluents,  and  that  it  was  deepened  till  the 
separating  ridge  at  its  head  was  reduced  to  a  col  or  pass  leading 
from  the  one  valley  into  the  other.  A  flood  or  the  damming-up 
of  the  river  by  a  landslip  might  send  down  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Teign,  and  once  this  was  accomplished  the  capture  and  diversioi^ 
of  the  Upper  Teign  would  be  permanent. 

The  theory  of  the  capture  of  one  river  by  another  has  been 
accepted  as  an  explanation  of  similar  difficulties  in  the  oase  of 
other  rivers,  and  its  application  to  the  course  of  the  Teign  furnishes 
an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  author  thinks  that 
some  other  river-courses  and  geographical  features  in  Devon  can 
be  explained  on  the  same  theory  of  an  easterly  incline  modified  by 
a  subsequent  southerly  tilt 


Wk  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Lieut. -General  Charles 
Alexamdkh  McMahon,  F.H.S.,  F.G.S.,  who  died  at  his  residence, 
20,  Nevern  Square,  South  Kensington,  S.W.,  Sunday,  21st  February, 
1904,  in  his  74th  year.  He  was  a  member  of  Council  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous 
papers  on  geology.  We  hope  to  publish  a  notice  of  General 
McMahon*s  geological  work  in  our  next  number. 

We  have  also  to  notice  with  sorrow  the  death  of  a  valued  friend  and 
fellow- worker  in  America,  Professor  Charles  Emerson  Bbeoher, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Palaeontology  and  Curator  of  the  Geological 
Collections  in  Yale  University,  who  died  from  heart-failure  on 
Sunday,  14th  February,  in  his  />2nd  year.  He  was  one  of  the 
Editors  of  the  American  Geologist  and  the  author  of  numerous 
papers  on  palaeontology.  We  trust  to  be  able  suitably  to  record 
his  lifework  in  our  next  issue. 
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L— On  some  Samples  of  Kock  from  Borings  at  Sangreorande, 

Trinidad. — Part  I. 

l{y    I{.    J.     liECHStBKB    GU1'1*T. 

(FOLDIXCJ  TLATE  VIT.) 

I  HAVE  been  favoured  by  P.  N.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  engineer  of  the 
Waterworks,  with  specimens  from  a  boring  at  Sangregrande 
undertaken  by  the  Qovernment  of  Trinidad  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  extent  and  position  of  the  1  ertiary  ooal-seams  of  that  district  and 
other  facts.  The  specimens  consist  of  a  dark-coloured  (blackish) 
sand-rock,  finely  (but  slightly  irregularly)  laminated,  the  lamination 
being  at  an  angle  of  about  50^  from  the  horizontal.  The  samples 
came  from  150,  250,  400,  500,  and  600  feet  deep  below  the  surface. 
I  examined  each  one  separately,  but  as  the  differences  between  them, 
whether  as  regards  mineral  constitution  or  organic  contents,  are  only 
slight,  and  in  fact  two  portions  from  the  same  depth  show  often  as 
much  difference  as  samples  from  different  depths,  I  shall  describe  the 
whole  together.  These  specimens  are  from  boring  No.  3,  Plate  VII. 
The  rock  is  of  a  blackish  or  dark-grey  colour,  and  is  principally 
composed  of  very  fine  sand  with  particles  of  mica.  When  washed 
and  passed  through  fine  muslin  only  about  yo,t  pnt't  remains. 
Calcareous  matter  is  under  10  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  exists 
almost  entirely  as  shells  of  Foraminifera  and  Mollusca.  Crustacea 
and  echinoderm  remains  also  occur,  and  there  are  numerous  Polyzoa, 
a  few  Ostracoda,  and  scales,  teeth,  and  ear-bones  of  fishes.  I  could 
not  detect  cocooliths  or  calcaroma,  but  the  nature  of  the  material  is 
unfavourable  for  their  detection.  The  material  of  this  rock  is  not 
of  any  economic  value,  but  it  is  interesting  as  throwing  light  upon 
geological  questions  and  upon  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  its  deposition.  Tlie  neighbourhood  of  land  is  indicated  by 
the  quantity  of  clastic  material,  but  the  fineness  of  the  grains  and 
the  tenuity  of  the  laminae  of  deposition  show  that  it  was  at  some 
distance  off.  Data  exist  for  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  position 
of  such  land,  and  the  elementary  facts  are  indicated  in  my  papers  in 
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the  Proceedings  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  Trinidad,  1902,  and  the 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1892. 

With  one  exception  the  rock  appears  to  be  of  the  same  quality 
and  consistence  throughout.  At  500  feet  occurs  a  harder  bed 
composed  of  similar  material  to  the  other  beds,  but  indurated  and 
not  liable,  as  the  other  beds  are,  to  disintegration  by  water,  lliis 
harder  bed  contains  only  traces  of  calcareous  matter,  and  much  fewer 
organic  remains  than  the  others. 

I  have  no  particulars  of  the  material  found  at  intermediate  depths, 
but  presuming  that  it  is  uniform  or  nearly  uniform  throughout  it 
would  appear  that  we  have  here  a  thickness  of  more  than  500  feet 
in  depth  of  very  fine  sedimentary  material,  probably  deposited  in 
a  sea  somewhere  about  20  to  50  fathoms  deep.  It  might  even  have 
been  more,  but  to  ascertain  this  other  circumstances  not  at  present 
known  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  The  deposition  of  so 
extensive  a  stratum  of  such  material  implies  a  long  period  of  time 
during  which  the  conditions  of  the  area  on  which  deposition  was 
taking  place  remained  generally  the  same. 

The  molluscan  and  other  organic  remains  exist  entire  within  the 
matrix,  but  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  state  of  powder  they 
cannot  be  extracted.  The  Foraminifera  and  a  very  few  Mollusca  and 
Ostracoda  alone  are  of  a  sufficiently  compact  consistency  to  stand 
extraction  by  washing,  which  is  the  only  mode  of  operation  practicable, 
as  any  attempt  by  more  forcible  means  results  in  the  complete 
disintegration  of  the  fossils. 

Doubtless  also  here,  as  in  the  Naparima  and  Pointapier  beds, 
many  Foraminifera  appear  as  fragments  only,  such  as  Rhabdommina, 
Haliphyaemay  Bendrophyn,  etc.  But  leaving  apart  such  organisms 
as  these,  there  will  be,  if  occasion  serves  in  the  future,  an  enormous 
extension  of  this  list  of  fossils. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Balantium.  Plenrotoma, 

Bulla,  Nucula. 
Dot  turn,  „ 

Fusus,  Fecten, 

The  only  specimens  extracted  were  a  Pecten  and  a  Nucula  (single 
valves).  One  valve  of  a  Pecten  is  ornamented  with  radiating 
elongate-elliptical  blotches  of  purplish-brown  colour,  showing  how 
persistent  the  original  colouring  must  have  been  to  have  been 
preserved  in  such  decolorizing  material  as  that  of  which  these  beds 
are  composed. 

POLYZOA. 

The  only  generically  identifiable  one  is  CupiUariaf  but  others 
seem  to  be  Memhraniporaf  etc. 

OSTRACODA. 

Bairdia  tooodwardianny  Brady  ;  Cyiherella  polita,  Brady.  There 
is  also  a  prawn-like  crustacean  over  an  inch  long. 
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I  deal  in  greater  detail  with  the  fossils  of  this  group,  as  they 
present  determinable  specimens  belonging  to  known  forms. 

Clavulina  (Haplostighb)  Soldanii,  Parker  k  Jones. 

(PI.  IX,  Fig.  1.) 

Tliis  species  is  numerous  at  all  depths,  but  especially  at  150  and  250 
feet.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Naparima  (ooeanio)  beds,  but  I  have 
examples  from  the  Di/rw/^a-bed  of  Pointopier,  which  I  originally 
identified  as  Clavulina  ciflindriea.  The  length  of  the  longest  example 
from  the  Sangregrande  boring  is  3mm.,  its  breadth  being  1  mm.; 
the  stoutest  example  is  2*5  mm.  long  by  1*5  mm.  in  diameter. 
There  are  many  smaller  examples  of  varying  forms. 

Kkophax  sgorpiurus,  Montf.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  2.) 

This  iH  not  quite  as  common  as  H,  (CI.)  Soldamif  but  is  nevertheless 
fairly  abundant  in  some  samples.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with 
by  me  in  any  of  the  other  Microzoic  rocks  of  Trinidad.  It  is  usually 
about  2  mm.  in  length. 

Amodisous  incertus.  Orb. 

A  single  specimen  somewhat  like  that  figured  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist., 
vol.  iv  (18G9),  pi.  xiii,  figs.  3a,  b. 

Cyclamina  cancellata,  Brady,  var.  deformis,  nov.    (PI.  IX,  Fig.  3.) 

Most  specimens  of  this  form  are  distorted  by  a  sudden  change  in 
the  axis  of  growth  of  the  last  whorl,  whereby  the  shell  acquires  a  sort 
of  humpbacked  appearance.  It  is  often  very  thin,  seldom  indeed  as 
thick  as  the  forms  found  abundantly  in  some  of  the  Naparima 
oceanic  beds.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  Forarainifera  in  the 
S.mgregrande  boring,  being  mostly  3  mm.  in  diameter,  and  occurs  at 
all  depths  in  the  boring. 

MiLiOLiNA  macilenta,  Brady.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  4.) 
Diameter  1*0  mm. 

MiLIOLINA    SESIINULUiM,    LiuUe. 

Diameter  20 mm. 

Spiroloculina  tenuiseptata,  Brady.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  5.) 

Hiongest  diameter  1*0  mm.  It  is  questionable  if  this  is  distinct 
"*'>tii  Sp.  limbata,  Orb. 

BOLIVINA    PUNCTATA,    Orb. 

*    ^^linute  BoUvtna  are  as  abundant  in  this  rock  as  in  most  of  the 
•  cxrozoic  formations  of  the  island. 

j,.^       Plates  VIII  and  IX,  illustratiiig  the  Foramiuifeni,  will  appear  in  the  conclvidinpr 
^'  t  of  Mr.  Guppy's  paiKT. 
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BuLiMiMA  iNFLiLTA,  Segaeoza. 

Textularia  8AGITTULA,  Defranoo.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  6.) 
Length  1*0  mm.    Fairly  abundant  in  some  samples. 

TxxTULABiA  ORAMKN,  Orb.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  18.) 
Length  1*0  mm. 

Tkxtularia  carinata,  Hantk.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  7.) 
Length  1*5  mm. 

TfXTULARIA  TR0CHU8,  Orb.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  8.) 

Diameter  1-0  mm.,  height  1*5  mm.  I  take  T.  iurria  and  T.  Bareti 
to  be  merely  varietal  forms  of  this  speoies. 

Textularia  aspbra,  Brady.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  17.) 

Only  three  examples  were  foand,  of  whioh  one  (much  the  larsrest) 
measured  3  mm.  in  length. 

NoDOSARiA  RAPHANiSTRUM,  Linn.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  9.) 

The  form  found  here  is  identical  with  N.  baciUum,  Defr.,  as  found 
in  the  Vienna  Basin  and  elsewhere.  The  synonymy  of  the  species 
includes  raphanus,  Zippei,  hcutenemis,  acuta,  and  many  others.  It  is 
probably  not  distinct  from  N.  ohliqua,  the  larger  and  more  strongly 
ribbed  forms  being  found  in  shallow  water,  while  the  smaller,  more 
delicately  costate  forms  come  from  deeper  water.  N.  raphani$trum 
is  not  found  in  the  oceanic  beds.  The  longest  specimen  from  the 
Sangregrande  boring  is  5*5 mm.  in  length;  it  is  broken.  Some 
smaller  examples  are  perfect. 

NoDOSARiA  OBLiQUA,  Linn.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  10.) 

The  form  found  in  the  Sangregrande  boring  is  N.  vertebralis, 
Batsch,  which  is  only  one  of  the  many  names  conferred  upon  more 
or  less  distinct  varieties  of  this  species.  The  length  of  our  longest 
specimen  is  3*5  mm. 

NODOSARIA   SOLUTA,    RcUSS.      (PI.  IX,  Fig.  11.) 

Our  specimens  are  generally  of  the  curved  variety,  with  little  or 
no  constriction  between  the  segments  except  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
the  later  ones.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  N,  elegans  of  the  Vienna 
Basin.     The  examples  are  usually  about  2*3  mm.  long. 

Cristellaria  rotulata,  Lam.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  12.) 

Under  this  I  include  C,  calcar  and  C,  etdirata,  as  the  forms  found 
here  are  somewhat  intermediate.  It  is  mostly  small,  the  largest 
being  2  mm.  in  diameter. 

Cristellaria  aculeata,  Orb.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  13.) 

Similar  to  the  Pointapier  specimens,  except  that  the  last  whorl  is 
seldom  so  much  produced.     Longest  diameter  2  mm. 

Uvigerina  (Sagrina)  raphanus,  Parker  &  Jones.    (PI.  IX,  Fig,  14.) 

The  specimens  are  about  1*3  mm.  in  length.  The  species  is  very 
abundant  at  all  depths  in  the  Sangregrande  boring.     It  is  the  short 
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form  resembling  fig.  23  of  pi.  Izxv  of  the  "  Challenger "  Report 

BfBdjr  says  it  is  essentially  a  ooral-reef  foraminifer,  but  the  oonditiona 

of  the  Sangregrande  deposit  would  not  admit  of  ooral-reefs.     Oar  form 

nay  be  said  to  be  indicative  of  shallow  water,  and  a  depth  of  10  to 

60  fathoms  would  probably  suit  it  best.     A  very  few  specimens  of 

the  long  form  have  oocurred  to  me  in  the  Naparima  oceanio  beds,  and 

I  think  that  this  long  form  belongs  to  deep  water. 

Brady  (*'  Challenger  "  Report,  p.  580)  admits  that  the  term  Sagrina 
is  not  required. 

UVIGKBIMA  GANABIBNSIS,  Orb. 

Length  about  0*6  mm.    Specimens  sometimes  slightly  costate. 

POLYMOBPHINA   LANCEOLATA,    ROUSS. 

A  few  very  minute  examples  for  which  the  above  name  may  stand 
until  fuller  information  is  obtained. 

Globioebima  bulloides,  Orb. 

The  forms  found  at  Sangregrande  resemble  most  the  Vienna  Basin 
specimens,  and  do  not  attain  the  great  development  in  number,  size, 
or  variety  that  we  find  in  the  Naparima  oceanic  beds. 

Sphaboidina  bulloides.  Orb. 
Not  very  common. 

Planobbulena  (Discobbena)  elegams,  Orb.     (PI.  IX,  Fig.  15.) 

Diameter  about  05 mm.  This  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  figure 
of  D'Orbigny's  Mod  Me  No.  42  given  by  Parker  &  Jones,  but  not 
quite  as  well  with  the  figure  given  by  Goes  (Carib.  Rhiz.,  pi.  viii, 
iigs.  269-71),  whiol)  is  R.  complanata.  Orb.  It  suggested  itself  to 
ine  as  a  small  and  delicate  modification  of  Flanorbulina  Wullentorfit 
a  common  and  well-developed  foraminifer  in  the  oceanic  beds  of 
Naparima. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  genus  Anomalina,  and 
to  include  the  species  classed  under  that  name,  together  with  those 
comprised  under  TruncatuUna,  in  the  genus  Planorhidina,  In  my 
lists  no  species  from  the  oceanic  beds  appears  under  the  name 
of  Planorhulina,  but  some  five  species  are  recorded  under  that  of 
Anomalina,  PL  larvata,  a  remarkable  form,  is  recorded  from  the 
shallow-water  beds,  and  I  have  since  found  it  in  the  DUrnpa-hed  of 
Pointapier. 

Planobbulina  ungbbiana,  Orb. 

One  or  two  small  specimens  of  this  species  occur. 

PULVINULINA  ELBGAN3,  Orb.      (PI.  IX,  Fig.  16.) 

Specimens  few  and  small;  the  largest  was  1mm.  in  diameter. 
I'bis  species  as  a  fossil  can  always  be  distinguished  by  its  coloration, 
its  white  septal  bands,  marginal  rings,  and  umbilical  boss,  contrasting 
with  the  chocolate-brown  interspaces.  The  Sangregrande  specimens 
are  perhaps  referable  to  the  var.  partsehiana. 
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The  Sangueobande  Boieixgs. — Part  11. 

Sinoe  writing  Purt  I  of  this  paper  I  have  been  favoured  by  Uie 
Hon.  Walsh  Wrightsoii,  C.M.O.,  Director  of  Public  Works,  with 
reduced  diagrams  of  tbe  three  boriiiga  made  at  Cunapo,  near 
Sangregrandc,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  particulars  relative  to 
the  coal-seams  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  with  acceas  to  the  eamplee 
of  the  cores  brought  up.  These  estend  our  knowledge  of  the 
geological  conditions  very  couaiderably.  In  Part  I  of  tbis  paper 
I  gave  a  description  of  the  rocks  and  foseila  of  boring  No.  3.  The 
diagram  of  this  boring  (Plal«  VIl)  ahows  that  from  200  feet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boring  «t  600  feet  the  composition  of  the  strata  ia 
nearly  uniform,  being  the  foramiuifural  sandstone  I  have  described. 
Tbia  deposit  probably  recurs  in  boring  No.  2  (62  to  1IJ2  feet)  and 
boring  No.  1  (90  to  486  feet).  At  12  to  18  feet  in  boring  No.  3 
tliere  is  an  ancient  river-bed  with  very  hard  compact  cberly  atones, 
similar  to  those  found  in  some  of  the  existing  river-beds.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  material  of  these  stones  enlists  anywhere  in  the  form 
of  a  continuous  layer  or  stralum,  or,  if  they  do,  siicU  layer  is  not  of 
any  great  extent.  It  probably  exists  as  lenticular  or  nodular 
maases  varying  in  size,  and  when  the  containing  softer  material  ts 
carried  off  these  hard  stnnea  remain  in  the  river-beds.  So  with 
the  Naparima  rocks  near  Sanfemando,  tbe  harder  masses  remain 
heaped  upon  tbe  beach,  while  the  softer  material  in  which  they  were 
imbedded  is  carried  away. 

With  the  exception  of  two  small  seama,  one  of  6  inches  at  29  feet, 
and  one  of  2  inches  at  89  feet,  no  ooal  was  encountered  in  any  of  tbe 
borings.  Nevertheless,  the  composition  of  the  strata  at  the  top  of 
each  of  these  borings  indiuatea  perhaps  littoral  conditions  or  at  least 
shallower  water  than  the  material  deeper  down  in  the  borings.  Tbe 
bed  underlying  the  ooal-seam  at  89  feet  in  boring  Ko.  1  ia  a  soft 
black  argillaceous  rock  with  very  fine  sand,  impressions  of  plant 
remains,  and  email  bits  of  coal.  This  stratum,  less  than  3  feet 
thick,  is  confusedly  bedded,  and  repi'esenta,  I  think,  the  bottom  bed 
and  very  beginning  of  the  coal  series. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  strata  pierced  by  these  borings 
to  the  coal-bearing  series  is  now  before  us.  These  strata  are,  with 
a  slight  exception,  of  marine  formation  :  are  they  above  or  below  the 
coal  series? 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  information  now  at  hand,  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  below.  If  they  were  above  it  would  follow  that 
there  had  been  a  depression  of  land  since  the  deposition  of  tbe  coal 
in  order  to  admit  of  the  deposit  of  a  marine  formation  above  it  But 
taking  all  the  known  circumstances  into  account,  1  think  this  unlikely- 
There  was  probably  a  movement  of  upheaval  continued  throughout 
the  Miocene  period  which  raised  the  Cretaceo-Tertiary  series  of 
Montserrat  (including  the  Manzanilla  Eocene  formations)  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  leaving  an  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  Montsernit 
Range  and  the  Parian  Range.  Into  this  channel  the  river  Guarapiohe 
(taking  its  rise  and  upper  course  in  Venezuela)  emptied  itself,  and 
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as  this  olumnel  was  filled  up  by  the  fossiliferous  sands  and  other 
deposits  the  ooal-bearing  series  followed  under  estuarine  and  fluviatile 
conditions.  Therefore  I  think  that  these  borings  pieroe  strata 
inferior  to  the  ooal  series. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Caroni  and  Oropuch  country  occurs  a  large 
estuarine  formation  which,  in  my  opinion,  succeeded  the  Miocene 
formation,  and  was  deposited  by  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  extension 
just  mentioned  of  the  river  Guarapiobe  (see  my  papers  in  Geological 
Society's  Journal,  1892;  Gkologioal  Magazine,  1900;  and  Pro- 
oeedings  Victoria  Institute,  Trinidad,  1902).  It  is  a  very  fine- 
grained argillaceous  formation,  frequently  capped  by  fresh-water 
gravels,  and  this  may  very  probably  overlie  the  coal  series  in  places. 
Note. — I  am  informed  that  at  the  site  of  tbe  borings  near  the 
Cunapo  river,  about  seven  miles  from  Sangregrande,  tbe  surface  is 
about  150  feet  above  sea-level. 

Second  Note, — In  reference  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
this  imperfect  study  of  the  geology  of  tbe  Sangregrande  district, 
I  may  quote  a  remark  by  S.  A.  Miller  in  his  "North  American 
Geology,"  etc.,  that  '<  a  general  knowledge  of  geology  is  probably 
of  greater  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  a  like 
amount  of  information  in  any  other  department  of  natural  science," 
a  remark  which  might  be  extended  to  a  larger  area  than  the 
United  States. 

EXPLANATION  OF  FOLDING  PLATE  VII. 

Diagrams  showing  the  strata  passed  through  in  the  Sangregrande  Borings 
Xos.  1,  2,  3. 

(To  be  eofitinued,) 


II. — Some  Graptolite  Zones  in  the  Arenig  Hocks  of  Walks. 

By  Gektkudb  L.  Elles,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

rilHE  Arenig  Series,  as  originally  defined  by  Sedgwick,  has 
X  undergone  much  subsequent  modification  by  its  founder  and 
other  authors.  There  have  been  separated  oJBf  from  it  the  Tremadoo 
Series  at  the  base,  and  the  Llandeilo  Series  above,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  ambiguity  has  arisen  as  to  what  constitutes  the  Arenig 
thus  restricted ;  possibly,  therefore,  the  recognition  of  three  well- 
defined  graptolite  sub-faunas  within  the  series  in  certain  districts 
may  help  in  some  degree  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  both  North  and  South  Wales  there  appears  to  be  a  well-defined 
belt  of  rocks  characterised  by  graptolites  of  tbe  *  tuning-fork  '  type 
(dependent  series).  In  South  Wales  this  constitutes  Hicks'  Llanvirn 
Group ;  it  comprises  two  zones — 

1.  Zone  of  Didymograptus  Murchiaoni. 

2.  Zone  of  Didymograptus  bifidus. 

The  upper  zone  of  D.  Murchisoni  is  the  equivalent  of  the  beds 
forming  the  lower  part  of  the  Llandeilo  Series,  including  the 
Llandeilo  Limestone,  in  part  at  any  rate ;  the  lower  zone  of  D,  bifidui 
is  tbe  uppermost  limit  of  the  Arenig  Series. 
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While  the  ooourrenoe  of  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  zoneB  has 
been  indioated  by  Matley^  and  Feamsides'  in  North  Wales,  and 
by  Marr  &  Boberts,'  Orosfield  is  Skeat,*  and  the  offioers  of 
the  Geologioal  Survey'  in  South  Wales,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  has  not  been  so  generally  recognised  that  this  belt  of  rocks 
oharaoterised  by  'tuning-fork'  graptolites  gives  place  downward 
to  a  belt  of  rooks  oharaoterised  by  graptolites  of  the  '  extensiform ' 
type  (horizontal  series)  wherever  the  graptolitio  faoies  of  the  rooks 
is  developed.  This  belt  characterised  by  '  extensiform '  graptolites 
may  also  be  divided  into  two  zones — 

1 .  An  upper  zone  of  Didtfmograptu*  hirundo, 

2.  A  lower  zone  of  Dtdytnograpttu  extensus. 

The  succession  of  these  zones  has  been  determined  in  widely 
separated  areas,  and  other  localities  will  no  doubt  be  found  in 
the  future,  so  the  object  of  the  following  notes  is  to  indicate 
where  they  are  at  present  known  to  occur,  and  the  characteristic 
association  of  the  graptolites  which  constitute  the  sub-faunas. 

There  are  then,  three  well-defined  graptolite  zones  in  the  Arenig 
Tocks  of  Wales — 

1.  The  zone  of  Did^fmograptut  bijldut, 

2.  The  zone  of  Didymograptus  hirundo, 

3.  The  zone  of  LidymogropUf  extetuus. 

These  probably  represent  the  upper  part  of  the  series  only. 

The  following  are  the  principal  localities  where  they  may  be 
studied : — 

RiVKB  Sbiont.      (Fig.  1.) 

The  occurrenoe  of  fossils  in  the  rooks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pont  Seiont  was  indicated  long  ago  by  Ramsay  ®  and  later  by  Marr.' 
The  rocks  present  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  litbological 
character,  but  have  a  practically  identical  fauna;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  sandy  or  slightly  micaceous  blue-black  shales  with  a  few 
calcareous  bands.  They  are  well  exposed  on  the  left  of  the  road 
before  reaching  the  white  gates  into  the  Public  Park,  and  again 
just  beyond  the  gates,  though  at  this  point  they  have  been 
somewhat  altered  by  the  intrusion  of  a  dyke  of  diabase.  The  fossils 
collected  from  these  beds  include — 

Didymograptus  bifidua^  Hall  (very  Climaeograpttis  confertus^  I^pw. 

common).  CL  Seharenbergi,  Lapw. 

DiphgrapUis  defUatus^  Brong.  CaryocariSy  sp. 

The  beds  clearly,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  zone  of  D,  htfidus. 

»  Geol.  Mao.,  1902,  p.  118. 

2  Brit.  Assoc,  1903. 

'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1885,  p.  476. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  1896,  p.  623. 

*  Summary'  of  Progress,  1902. 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Surrey,  vol.  iii,  p.  161. 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  1876,  p.  134. 
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Mftrr  tlM  reoordod  fowila  from  the  old  tramway  near  Pont 
Saiont  on  the  left  bank  of  tha  river,  but  so  far  ai  I  am  aware  the 
beds  exposed  from  Pont  Seiont  to  the  month  of  the  river  have  never 
been  deeeribed  in  detail,  and  sioDe  they  contain  three  clearly  defined 
grap tolitic  faunas  the  Buaaession  is  not  devoid  of  intoreat. 


I'..  I.— Skctth-nijii)  of  Afon  Seiont  li«low  Pont  Sviont.     Soulo,  G  iucliod  -  1  mile. 

(a)  Left  Bank. 

The  beds  are  first   seen  below  the   bridge  to  the  west  of  the 

aiiway,  along   the  cutting  made  for  the  Nantlle  Tramway,  long 
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disused,  and  now  maoh  overgrown.     For  200  yards  north-west  ^ 
of  this  point  a,  the  beds  consist  of  sandy  or  slightly  micaoeous-^j 
bluish-blaok  shales  with  narrow  limestone  bands,  dipping  S.E.  at 
angles  of  40°-50° ;  they  are  invaded  by  a  few  thin  dykes  of  diabase — 
not  exceeding  one  foot  in  thickness ;  between  points  a-e  indicated 
on  the  map  they  have  yielded  numerous  specimens  of  Didymograptus^    - 
bifidus,    Hall,   .^Iglina  (Cyclopyge)  hinodosa,  Salt,  Placoparia,  sp.r 
Caryoearta  Wrightii,  C,  Marri,  Uicks,  Entomidella  Marri,  Hicks,  sp., 
Aerotreta  ?  and  Lingula,  sp.  ;  they  therefore  belong  to  the  zone  o 
D.  hifidus,     Beds  somewhat  more  slaty  in  character  underlie  thes^ 
to  the  north-west,  and  at  a  point/ due  east  of  the  bend  in  the  road 
above,    have    yielded   a  characteristic   assemblage    of  graptolitei^ 
Here,  however,  the  fauna  has  changed  its  character ;  the  '  tuning- 
fork  '  graptolites  are  found  no  more,  while  the  predominant  form»- 
are  those  of  the  '  extensiform '  or  horizontal  type,  Didymograptus^ 
hirundo,  Salt.,  and  D.  nitidus.  Hall,  being  the  characteristic  fossils  o 
the  beds  exposed  between  the  points  /  and  g  of  the  map.     At  this — 
point  g,  due  south  of  the  Gasworks,  the  tramway  cutting  ends,  and 
opposite  the  Gasworks  the  section   is  much  obscured   by  drift; 
descending  to  the  shore  it  is,  however,  soon  continued  in  a  north-west^ 
direction  by  a  series  of  tough  calcareous  flags  with  concretions  A, 
in  which,  however,  no  identifiable  fossils  were  found.     These  highly 
calcareous  beds  are  underlain  by  a  series  of  micaceous  sandy  flags^ 
and   shales  t,   which  extend  round  the  bend   of  the  river;   they 
have  yielded  numerous  specimens  of  D,  hirundo   and  D.  nitidui, 
a  solitary  specimen  of  D.  extenaus,  Placoparia,  sp.,  and  numerous 
Phyllopods.     A  little  further  to  the  north-west  bluish  calcareous 
flags  weathering  brown  are  seen  to  pass  under  the  micaceous  beds  ^ 
these  beds  have  also  yielded  D,  hirundo  and  D,  nitiduSj  but  fossils 
are  not  abundant,  except  at  A;,  where  in  a  more  shaly  band  D,  hirundo 
is  especially  common.     From  this  point  to  the  Boatyard  a  series 
of  calcareous   flags  with  shaly  partings  is  exposed   in  continuous 
downward  succession ;  they  dip  slightly  more  £.  than  the  higher 
beds,   but   the   inclination   is   the   same   in   amount.      The    fauna 
also  changes  its  character  somewhat,  for  while  the  beds  from  k  to 
the  old  tramway  contain  D,  hirundo  as  the  characteristic  fossil,  and 
therefore  constitute  the  zone  of  D,  hirundo,  in  the  beds  from  k  to 
the  Boatyard  D.  hirundo  is  rare,  and  the  common  graptolite  still  of 
the  ' extensiform'  or  horizontal  type  is  D.  extensua  itself;  this  fossil 
is  found  in  abundance  at  f»,  and  less  commonly  at  I  and  n ;  with 
it  at  m  are  also  found  D,  hirundo  (rare),  Azygograptua  suecicus,  Mbg. 
(one  specimen),  ^glina  (^Cyclopyge)  hinodosa,  Salt,  and  numerous 
Phyllopods.     These    flagii;y   beds  must  therefore   be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  zone  of  D.  extensua. 

Beyond  the  Boatyard  some  calcareous  flags  occur,  which  have, 
however,  yielded  no  organic  remains  other  than  Phyllopods;  they 
are  seen  to  be  dipping  W.N.W.  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those 
above  the  Boatyard,  and  are  probably  the  same  beds  slightly 
disturbed  by  the  proximity  of  the  Bangor-Carnarvon  fault.  There 
is  then  a  break  in  the  succession,  and  the  next  beds,  seen  at  the 
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)roer  beyond  the  ferry  house  and  bridge,  are  much  contorted  and 
istnrbed,  and  of  a  nature  totally  dififerent  from  any  of  those  just 
ascribed.  The  Arenig  Series  seems  to  be  terminated  by  the 
angor-Camarvon  fault,  which  crosses  the  river  close  to  the 
astle  and  brings  on  the  contorted  beds. 

(b)  Bight  Bank. 

A  similar  but  less  complete  succession  may  be  found  on  the  right 
link  of  the  river  below  the  beds  previously  described  by  Marr 
ioc.  oit).  Flags  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  zone  of  D.  hirundo- 
re  exposed  in  the  railway  cutting  at  two  points,  and  below  the 
astle  the  calcareous  flags,  which  form  the  lowest  visible  members 
r  the  Arenig  Series  in  this  district,  are  seen  again. 

The  zone  of  D.  hifidus  is  also  seen  in  a  quarry  by  the  mill  near 
le  Brickworks,  where  the  river  makes  a  big  bend,  doubling  back 
n  itself  for  a  short  distance  and  then  continuing  in  a  direction 
Imost  at  right  angles  to  its  previous  course.  The  beds  are  here 
ent  into  a  slight  told,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  greatly 
ickensided  calcareous  flags ;  graptolites  are  found  in  the  associated 
linly  bedded  shales,  wliich  are  much  iron-stained ;  in  general  the 
kuna  resembles  that  of  the  beds  at  PontSeiout,  but  the  IHdymograp It 
re  rarer  and  the  Diplograptida3  relatively  more  abundant.  The 
eds  have  yielded — 

Didymograpius  bifidua  (Hall),  rare.  CUinacograptus  conferiui^  I^apw. 

iJiplvgraptus  dcntatuSf  Brung. 

Beds  on  approximately  the  same  horizon  are  also  exposed  at 
eblig  Mill,  where  greasy  blue-grey  calcareous  mudstones  are  seen 
I  the  quarry  below  about  20  feet  of  drift.  They  are  underlain  at 
le  noith  end  by  a  series  of  lighter-coloured  ochreous  flags  with 
irker  bands,  which  give  place  downward  to  blue-grey  mudstones. 

The  only  fossils  obtained  from  this  locality  were  Didymograptus 
fidus  and  Diplograptus  dentatua,  both  found  only  after  much  searching. 

Menai  Straits. 

Closely  connected  with  the  lowest  beds  seen  in  the  Seiont  River, 
lough  shifted  slightly  to  the  north-west  by  the  Bangor-Carnarvon 
lult,  are  the  beds  which  come  out  on  the  Menai  Straits  beneath 
le  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  to  which  attention  was  first  directed  by 
reenly  (Geol.  Mag.,  1898,  p.  5G0).  The  beds  are  well  exposed 
:  low  tide  between  the  Suspension  and  Tubular  Bridges.  Working 
estwards  from  the  Suspension  Bridge,  the  nearly  horizontal 
arboniferous  beds  are  at  firtst  all  that  is  visible,  but  shortly  some 
ssile  red-coloured  slaty  beds  appear  beneath  them  with  a  general 
I.S.E.  dip.  They  are  at  first  only  observable  on  the  foreshore,  but 
)on  rise  into  a  low  cliff,  then  disappear  beneath  the  Carboniferous, 
t  reappear  before  reaching  the  rocky  point  opposite  the  rocks 
I  the  Strait  known  as  the  S willies.  They  form  the  rocky  point 
self,  and  an  examination  of  them  shows  that  the  red  colouring 
laracteristic  of  the  higher  beds  is  merely  due  to  staining;    the 
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lower  beds  are    unoleaved    fissile  blae-blaok   shales    with   some 
•calcareous  flaggy  bands.     Numerous  graptolites  can  be  obtained 
at  this  point,  and  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  more  shaly 
bands,  especially  in  a  band  close  below  the  limit  of  staining. 
I  have  collected  the  following  fossils  from  this  locality : — 

D'uitfmograptun  extmsuM,  Hall.  Teiragraptw  stiTa^  Brong. 

J),  Nicholtom^  Lapw.  T,  Amii,  Lapw. 

J).  iiitiduMy  Hall.  (Jartf^emrtMy  sp. 

J),  gibherulnty  Nich.  LinguUlla^^  ap. 

2>.  of.  HMtformis,  Ellcfl  &  Wood.  Trilobite  (inaet.). 

Didymograpius  extensus  is  an  abundant  form,  and  the  beds  seem 
therefore  to  belong  to  the  zone  of  D.  extensuSt  though  I  consider 
the  presence  of  Tetragrapti  indicates  that  the  beds  are  somewhat 
lower  down  in  the  zone  than  those  of  the  Seiont  Biver. 

Llsyn  Peninsula. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdaron  Matley  has  de8cril)ed  several 
localities  where  Arenig  rocks  may  be  found  (loc.  cit.,  p.  118). 
fie  groups  these  into  two  districts,  the  eastern  and  the  western. 

(a)  Eantem  District. 

The  succession  and  mutual  relation  of  the  beds  is  best  indicated 
in  the  eastern  district  near  Llanfaelrhys. 

As  Matley  (and  previously  Tawney)  have  indicated,  the  Penarfynydd 
shales  contain  numerous  and  excellent  specimens  of  Didymograptus 
hifidus,  as  well  as  some  trilobites  and  other  fossils ;  these,  therefore, 
represent  the  zone  of  D.  bifidtts.  They  are  well  exposed  on  the  north 
side  of  Mynydd  Penarfynydd,  south  and  south-east  of  Penarfynydd 
Farm,  and  Matley  has  shown  that  the  same  shales  are  again  seen 
on  the  coast  between  Porth  Llawenan  and  Porth  Alwm.  They 
occur  here  between  two  dolerite  sills,  and  seem  to  be  faulted  slightly 
out  of  their  normal  position.  Further  west  excellent  exposures 
of  a  series  of  slaty  shales,  mudstones,  and  ironstones  are  seen  in 
the  little  gorge  of  Nant  y  Gadwen,  and  are  termed  by  Matley  the 
Nant  y  Gadwen  shales.  These  shales  belong  to  the  zone  of  J),  hinmdo 
and  the  zone  of  2>.  extensus.  The  upper,  more  slaty  beds,  which 
are  now  best  seen  on  the  east  side  of  the  gorge  and  contain 
Bidymograptus  liirundo,  1).  nitidus,  And  Azygograptus  suecicus,  constitute 
tlie  zone  of  I),  hirundo  ;  while  the  lower,  more  sandy  beds  of  the 
<3xtreme  west  side  of  the  gorge  seem  to  belong  to  the  zone  of 
D.  extensus,  since  they  have  yielded  the  following  graptolites  : — 

Didi/fnofiraptus  rHeusm,  Hall.  Tetragraptua  Amii,  I^pw. 

JJ.  nitidtm,  Hall.  T.  cf.  Headi,  Hall. 

J),  gibbn-ulusy  Nich .  Trtnucl/fus  Gibbsiy  Salt.  ? 

If.  unifoi'nm.  Elks  &  AVood.  Cnlymenfy  sp. 

These  lower  beds  have  a  fauna  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Arenig  beds  of  Menai  Straits. 

The  fauna  of  the  beds  of  the  manganese-works  of  Benallt,  near 
Khiw,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  zone  of  D,  hirundo. 
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(b)  WetUm  DiMtriet. 
In  the  wettem  or  Aberdaron  tract  the  muaes  of  shale  are  for 
tim  most  part  faulted  patches,  and  the  only  idea  of  their  place  in 
the  anooesakm  is  obtained  from  the  fauna  they  contain. 

The  shales  SMn  at  Parwyd,   since  they  contain  JXdyTMgraptut 

iirvndo  and  jizygogra'ptat  ttteeieut,   seem  to  represent  the  zone  of 

D.    himnde,  while   the  lower  zone  of  D.   extejuua  appears  to  be 

Tvpreaented  by  the  beds  at  Forth  Mendwy,  thongh  the  ^aptolitea 

hw9   are  nther  fragmentaiy,   and  it  is  certainly   ezpoaed  in  the 

qwury  opposite  Dwyrhos  Farm,    where  numeroua,  though  badly 

xeserred,  speoimena  of  the  zone  fossil  may  be  obtained. 

Akmio.     (Fig8.  2  and  3.) 

In  the  Arenig  district  there  are  two  graptolite-bearing  shale  bands 

aflsodated  with  the  voloanio  group.     One  oocnrs  in  the  middle  of 


Viu.  a.— Skrtrh- 


the  volcanic  series,  the  other  nnJeilies  it,  nnd  hoth  have  hitherttr 
been  regarded  as  being  of  Arenig  i^e.  The  upper  ehale  band, 
known  to  some  as  the  Dnear  Fawr  nhale,  contnins  Diplograptidiu 
and   a  few   Dioranogmptidte ;    the    Bijilograpti,    which  are  <diiefly 
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Diplograptus  folicLceus,  var.,  and  DipiograptmM  a»gu»tifol{u$.  Hall,  are 

not  of  the  type  commonly  met  with  in  the  Arenig  beds  of  other 

localities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  the  type  characteristic  of  the 

beds  of  other  areas  now  generally  regarded  as  being  of  Llandeilo  age ; 

the  occarrence  of  Dieellograptas  MoffatentUjCBrr,  and  a  Dicranograpius 

points  the  same  way.     With  this  shale  band,  therefore,  I  am  not 

at  present  concerned,  though  its  faona  is  clearly  of  interest  as  bearing 

on  the  age  of  the  volcanic  group  as  a  whole;  it  is  possibly  the 

equivalent  of  the  middle  and  upper  slates  of  the  Moelwyn  district* 

Tlie  lower  shale  band  underlies  the    main   Tolcanic   grotip  and 

contains  two  zones,  the  zone  of  D.  bifidus  above  and  the  zone  of 

J),  hirundo  below.     The  succession  may  be  studied  on  the  slopes 

of  Arenig  Fach  and  Arenig  Fawr. 

On  the  side  of  Arenig  Fach  there  rises  a  little  stream,  Nant  rhos  ddu, 

which  flows  at  first  in  a  S.  15°  W.  direction,  then  bends  abruptly, 

running  approximately  south-south-east  for  a  short  distance,  but 

soon  resuming  its  former  direction,  crosses  the  Bala-Ffestiniog  road 

about  160  yards  below  Taihirion  Farm,  and  ultimately  runs  south 

to  join  the  river  Try weryn.     A  series  of  shales,  impure  limestones, 

and  gritty  beds  are  exposed  in  the  little  gorge  made  by  the  stream 

when  it  runs  south-south-east,  and  also  where  it  resumes  its  south- 

weRt  direction  above  and  below  the  road. 

The  general  succession  is  as  follows  (Figs.  2  and  3)  : — 

feet. 
S.  Felspathic  aj?h  of  main  volcanic  group, 

/  7.  Banded  slat<»s  with  lijc:ht -coloured  anhy  bands  (fos«*iliftToa*»)  6 

i  6.  Blue-hlack  slatrs  with  prraptolites  in  bands  ...         ...         ...  3 

AuKxiG.       /  .').  Impure  limestones  with  few  shale  ]mrtinp^s  containinj?  a  few 

•rniptolites  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  4i 

4.  Grit  with  shale  wis})s  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  4 


( 


3.  Calcareous  riacp. 


Tjikmadoc.  {  2.  Ash. 

1.  Calcareous  slates  and  flags  (fossiliferous). 


Kir,.  3. — Dinj^rammatic  Section  across  Xant  Rhos  Ddu.     Vertical  scale  exaargerated. 

The  Arenig  beds  dip  E.  25°  N.  at  20°,  they  are  strongly  cleaved, 
tlie  cleavage  making  with  the  bedding  an  angle  of  about  20°.  Some 
of  the  ashy  bands  of  the  uppernjost  series  have  yielded  Ogygia 
:<elwijni  (Salt.)  and  other  fossils,  and  the  blue-black  slates  which 
underlie  them  have  yielded  graptolites  characteristic  of  the  zone 
of  JJ.  hiJidtiSy  namely,  J),  hijidus.  Hall,  Diplograptus  dentatus,  Brong., 
and  Clmacogroptvs  confertns,  Lapw.  The  only  fossiliferous  band 
among  the  impure  limetf tones  is  at  the  very  base  where  it  I'ests 

*  Quai-t.  Joura.  Geol.  Soc,  1891,  p.  368. 
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pon  tbe  grit,  and  this  has  yielded  a  few  speoimens  of  i>.  hirundo 
nd  seems  to  indicate  the  highest  bed  of  that  zone.  The  grit  whioh 
n^erlies  the  limestones  appears  to  rest  unconformably  upon 
%1careoas  flags,  and  in  these  and  the  beds  beneath  it  is  worthy 
f  note  that  the  dip  practically  coincides  with  the  cleavage,  and 
ence  tbe  difference  in  dip  between  the  two  series,  while  similar 
1  direction,  differs  to  the  amount  of  about  20^.  There  may  also 
e  some  faulting  along  this  line.  The  ash  of  the  lower  series  seems 
>  be  a  lenticular  patch ;  it  never  crosses  Nant  rhos  ddu,  and  its 
resenoe  seems  to  be  the  factor  determining  the  south-south-east 
3urse  of  the  stream,  for  with  its  appearance  the  stream  turns 
3uth-south-east,  and  with  its  disappearance  resumes  its  original 
irection.  The  age  of  the  lower  series  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
etermined  by  the  presence  of  Asaphis  Homfrayi,  Salt.,  Agnoatus, 
p.,  and  OlenuB  triartkrus,  Wale,  which  have  been  found  in  several 
>calities  in  beds  dipping  40°  E.N.E.  They  seem  to  be  the  beds 
esignated  Lower  Arenig  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey.^ 
lie  Arenig  beds  are  prohably  present  below  the  ash  band  on  the 
lopes  of  Ffridd  Bwlch-Uestre ;  they  are,  however,  only  exposed 
it  one  other  locality,  namely,  in  the  stream  north-east  of  Bryn- 
naenllifo,  where  they  are  found  beneath  the  basal  agglomerate  of 
he  main  volcanic  group. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  the  most  continuous  exposure  of 
he  Arenig  beds  is  found  on  the  north-west  slopes  of  Arenig  Fawr, 
in  the  stream  running  down  to  Hafodty  Milltir  Cerig  (Hafody 
Pilltir  Gerig).     Here  the  succession  is  as  follows : — 

Felspnthic  nnh  (?)  of  main  volcanic  ji^roup. 

(Thickly  bo<ldt»d  a?!ihcs,  ashy  fla;^,  and  shales,  with  Ogygia  Srlicyni 
(Salt.)«  Muiioholina  {Ohohlh)  pluinheny  MacJnrea,  !*j).,  Calijinene,  sp. 
<  Tliinly  bedded  slates  and  flapfa  with  I),  hijidm, 
\  Grit*. 
\  Finely  be<lde<l  handed  shale*. 

I>ial)ase  intrusion. 

The  thickly  bedded  ashes,  ashy  flags,  and  shales  are  very  like  those 
>f  the  Taihirion  side,  but  somewhat  thicker,  and  the  underlying 
ilates  contain  D.  hifidns  and  seem  to  represent  the  zone  of  D.  bifidus. 
The  lower  zone  of  D.  hirundo  is  probably  also  present,  since  in 
i  collection  made  by  Professor  Hughes  from  tluH  locality  there  are 
everal  specimens  of  Azygograpius  suecicus  in  an  impure  limestone, 
kud  Az.  suecicus  is  commonly  found  associated  with  D,  hirundo 
ilsewhere ;  I  have  not  myself,  however,  detected  the  zone  in  situ. 
die  rocks  below  the  diabase  intrusion  seem  to  be  of  Tremadoc  age. 

South  Walks. 

llie  graptolite-bearing  beds  of  South  Wales,  for  the  sake  of 
onvenience,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  two  districts — 

(1)  Western  or  St.  Davids  District. 

(2)  Eastern  or  Haverfordwest-Carmarthen  District. 

*  '*  Gcidojrv  ol  Xorth  Wah**,'*  vol.  iii. 
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(1)    Western  DistrieL 

Hicks '  and  Hopkinson  '  long  ago  drew  attention  to  the  graptolite- 
bearing  beds  of  the  St.  Davids  district,  and  recorded  fossils  from  the 
mainland  and  also  from  Ramsey  Island,  but  while  recent  work 
tends  to  confirm  Hicks'  view  that  the  beds  of  Llanvirn  and  Porth- 
Hayog  were  of  Upper  Arenig  age,  it  tends  to  modify  his  conclasions- 
reepecting  the  age  of  the  other  graptolite-bearing  beds. 

(a)  Abereiddy  Bay. 

The  relation  of  the  lowest  Llandeilo  beds,  forming  the  zone  of 
Z>.  Murchismii,  to  the  uppermost  Arenig  slates,  constituting  the  zone 
of  D.  bifidus,  is  particularly  clear  in  this  western  district  and  worth 
notice.  At  the  extreme  south  end  of  Abereiddy  Bay  a  seriet^ 
of  much  cleaved  black  slates,  dipping  a  few  degrees  W.  of  N.,  i» 
seen  crowded  with  Didymograpius  Murehi$oni;  ascending  the  diff, 
a  well-marked  band  of  felspathic  ash  separates  these  black  slater 
from  an  underlying  series  of  lighter-coloured  slates,  which  can  be 
observed  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  track  leading  from 
the  spring  to  Nant;  they  also  dip  a  few  degrees  W.  of  N.  at 
a  high  angle,  and  have  been  extensively  quarried  in  the  past.  The 
most  fossiliferous  beds,  as  indicated  by  Hicks,  are  those  in  the^ 
middle  quarry,  and  from  this  place  and  the  *  tips '  lying  north-west 
of  it  most  of  my  fossils  were  obtained. 

The  beds  contain 


Didymoffraptfts  bijidus^  Hall. 

i>.  nanus,  Lapw. 

I).  Niehohoniy  l^apw. 

J).  patultiA,  Hull. 

J).  euoduSy  T^apw.* 


Ciyptograptiu  tricornis,  Carr. 
Glossoffrapttts  ciUatns,  Em  mom*. 
IHploffrapttu  defitatiUf  Bronj^. 
riacoparia  cambrefisis,  Hickb. 


This  light-coloured  slate  series  therefore  clearly  represents  the 
zone  of  D,  bifidus  ;  it  is  underlain  by  a  succession  of  grits  and  flags 
well  exposed  in  the  old  quarry  near  Nant. 

(b)  Bamsey  Island. 

Beds  with  a  fauna  very  similar  to  that  just  described,  but  differing 
somewhat  in  their  lithological  characters,  were  found  by  Hicks  and 
Hopkinson  (loc.  cit.)  on  Ramsey  Island  at  the  head  of  a  little  creek 
on  the  south-west  known  as  Porth-Hayog  or  Perth  Llanog.  Tlie 
beds  here  are  soft  black  shaly  mudstones,  sometimes  highly 
micaceous ;  they  dip  N.W.,  and  have  yielded  an  abundant  fauna,, 
including  the  following  graptolites  : — 


IHdymograptun  bifidus,  Hall . 
D.  8tab\l'i9,  EIlcs  &  W(mhI. 
D.  arhiXy  Elk»s  &  WcmkI. 
J),  NichoUiofn,  Lapw. 
D.  affinU,  Nich. 


Didyftwgraptun  acittidenSy  T^apw. 
1).  patultuty  Hall. 
Diplograpitt*  dentatus,  Brun}?. 
VHmaeograptm  Scharnibrryi,  I<npw. 


^  Hick?,  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1872,  1873;  Quart.  Joiim.  Geol.  Soc.,  187r>,  p.  167- 
«  Hopkinson,  Brit.  Amoc.  Kep.,  1872,  1873. 

^  Cf.  lisb*  of  Hicks  and  Hopkinson,  loc.  cit.,  and  Hopkinson  and  Lapworth,  Quart. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  187-'),  p.  631. 
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Po.s8ibly  the  shales,  whioh  seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  formation 
of  tiie  little  bay  south  of  Trviryn  Gaelio,  and  thence  ran  soath-east, 
Inelong  also  to  this  zone  of  D.  bifiduB,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
determine  this  with  certainty. 

The  greater  part  of  the  black  slaty  beds  forming  the  clififs  at 
^Soad  Uohaf  and  Road  Isaf  have  the  fauna  characteristic  of  the 
liigher  part  of  the  zone  of  D,  extenaus ;  the  beds  dip  landwards  at 
A  very  high  angle,  and  run  approximately  north  and  south.  The 
following  fossils  occur : — 

J)id»fmofraptH9  exteH$us,  Hall.  Dendrograptu*  arbuseuia.  Salt. 

/>.  apartuM,  Hopk.  L.JIexuotm,  Hall. 

/>.  pentuUuluiy  Uall.  D.  divergenM,  Hall. 

J).  gibhenOtu,  Nich.  IK  difusus.  Hall. 

Trigoncgrmptu*  nuifortnin.  Hall.  2>.  Hom/ragi,  Hopk. 

71  truneatuM,  Lapw.  PtilograptuM  Hiektiy  Hopk. 

Calhgrmptua  radiatus  (Salt.).  P,  erittatay  Hopk. 

The  higher  beds  seen  possibly  represent  the  lower  beds  of  th* 
sone  of  D.  hirundo,  since  they  are  crowded  with  a  species  of  graptolite, 
J),  $par$u8,  closely  allied  to  D.  hirundo,  if  not  merely  a  variant  of  it, 
«ind  the  typical  fossil,  so  far  as  I  atn  aware,  has  not  yet  been  recorded 
from  the  island ;  the  higher  beds  of  the  zone  of  A  hirundo  may  be 
present  west  of  Aber  Mawr,  but  they  are  not  well  exposed  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  rocks  may  be  faulted  as  Hicks' 
map  would  indicate,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  graptolite  zones 
occur  precisely  where  they  might  be  expected  were  the  succession 
normal. 

(c)    Whiteaand  Bay. 

Slaty  beds  containing  an  abundant  Dendrograpius  fauna  *  are  found 
on  the  mainland  in  Whitesand  Bay,  north  of  Trwyn  Hwrddyn  ;  they 
were  considered  by  Hicks  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  beds  of 
Road  Uchaf  and  Road  Isaf,  but  the  evidence  tends,  I  think,  to 
show  that  these  Whitesand  Bay  beds  are  considerably  lower  in  the 
Arenig  Series  than  any  seen  on  Ramsey  Island. 

These  slaty  beds  are  highly  inclined,  and  dip  a  few  degrees 
west  of  north  at  a  high  angle,  they  pass  upward  into  a  series  of 
well-bedded  slates  with  gritty  bauds  seen  in  the  old  quarry  in  Perth 
Llenog,  and  from  these  beds  there  have  been  obtained — 

Azggograptug  Hiekiiy  Hopk.  Dendragraptut  arbtucuia.  Hall. 

TetragrapttiM  Amity  Lipw.  JJ.JlexuotuSy  Hall. 

T.  quadrihraehiatuty  Hall.  Callograptus  elegam,  Hall. 

Didgtnograptus  (extentM  type).  C,  Salteri,  Hall.* 
CUmatograptu»  implieatuty  Hopk. 

This  fauna  suggests  the  lower  part  of  the  zone  of  I),  extensui,  and 
hence  these  beds  are  rather  lower  than  any  seen  on  Ramsey  Island  ; 
thus  the  beds  which  underlie  them  to  the  south  must  be  still  lower 
in  the  series. 

These  slates  pass  up  into  others  containing  a  rich  fauna,  Trilobites 
and  Brachiopods,  but  no  identifiable  graptolites.  These  are  alto 
seen  at  Forth  Melgan,  east  of  St.  Davids  Head. 

^  Cf.  listB  of  Hicks  and  Hopkinson,  loc.  cit. 
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(2)  Eastern  DiHrieL 

Farther  east  in  South  Wales,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  HaTerford- 
west  distriot,  Marr  &  Roberts  ^  have  indicated  in  their  *  Didffmmfrmf^MS 
shales '  the  extension  eastwards  of  the  zones  of  D,  Murehisom  above 
and  2).  bifidus  below.  And  a  oolleotion  of  fossils  made  long  sgo  by 
the  late  T.  Boberts,  and  now  in  the  Sedgwick  Mnsenm,  Cambridge, 
seems  clearly  to  point  to  the  ezistenoe  of  the  zone  of  2).  exiemams  at 
Talfan,  near  Whit  land,  since  the  beds  there  have  yielded  />.  extemsms^ 
Hall,  D.  nitidus,  Hall,  Tetragrapius  serra,  Brong.,  T.  ^mtt,  Lapw., 
T,  Beadi,  Hall,  Dendrograptus  fruUcosus,  Hall,'  Callographu  per- 
seulptus,  Hopk.,  and  C.  Salteri,  Hall. 

In  the  Carmarthen  district  Crosfield  &  Skeat'  have  mapped  the 
zones  of  D.  MureJUsoni  and  D.  bifidus  over  a  oonsiderable  tract  of 
ooantry,  and  the  fauna  of  the  shales  of  Hafod  Wen,  which  they  have 
oourteously  permitted  me  to  examine,  containing  as  it  does  both 
D.  hirundo  and  D.  nitidus,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Hafod  Wen 
shales  represent  the  zone  of  D.  hirundo;  the  beds  of  Glan  Pibwr 
possibly  indicate  the  still  lower  horizon. 

Correlation  and  Comolusioms. 


Walm. 


Vi 

m 

M 


/ 


1 


Zone  of 
IJ.  Jfurehisani. 

Zone  of 
D.  bifidus. 

Zone  of 
2).  hirundo. 

Zone  of 
If.  ejctensut. 


SnnoPHHiKB. 


/ 


S 


V 


Garth  Grit? 

Tremwloc 
BetL*. 


a 


Upper  Hope 
Shales. 


Lower  Hope 

Shales. 


Upper  M\-tton 
Flags. 


w  /  Shelve  Church 


Lake  District. 


MUIburn  Beds  ? 


/ 


:g 


"*  ( 

OS  ' 


Beds. 


Lower  Mj-tton 

Flags. 


Stipcr  Stones 
V     Uuartzite. 

Shineton 
Shales. 


n 


ft 

•< 
Q 

Q 

>■* 

M 


V 


EUergill  Beds. 


Upper 

Tetragraptus 

Beds. 


Diehograptut 
Beds. 


Lower 

TetragraptUH 

Beds. 

Bryograptut 
Beds. 


SCAXIA. 


Zone  of 
D.  getmmms. 

Zone  of 
GlonsograptHJs. 

Zone  of 

PhyUcgraptu* 

ct.  typu9. 

Zone  of 
lnograptut 
gibbrrnlMf. 


Didy 
\  tus  I 


Zone  of 
PhylloymptHi 
densus. 
Zone  of 
idymograp' 
balticuM. 
Zone  of 
Trtragraptut 
phyliograpf  aides. 

Bryograptus 
Beds. 


The  correlation  of  the  Welsh  Arenig  Series  with  beds  of  other 
areas  is  indicated  in  the  above  table. 

The  facts  noticed  about  the  beds  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
the  series  is  incomplete  in  Wales,  and  a  comparison  with  other 
areas  tends  to  confirm  this  suspicion. 

*  Loc.  cit.  *  Loc.  cit. 
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With  the  possible  ezoeption  of  the  lowest  beds  of  the  series  seen 
in  Whitesand  Bay,  there  is,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
nothing  oomparable  with  the  Dichograptue  beds  of  the  Lake  District 
or  the  Lower  Mytton  Flags  of  Shropshire.  In  the  Lake  District 
the  many  branched  graptolites  are  charaoteristio  of  this  horizon. 
It  is  always  possible  that  the  beds  may  not  be  represented  in  Wales 
by  the  graptolitio  facies,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  graptolite- 
bearing  beds  of  true  Arenig  age  have  been  recorded  resting  oon- 
formably  upon  the  Garth  grit  of  Garth  (Portmadoc)  and  its  true 
equivalents.  The  beds  of  Ty  Obry  and  Ty  Fry  have  a  fauna  more 
closely  allied  to  that  of  Llandeilo  rocks  than  to  that  of  any  Arenig 
beds  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Hence  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  break  in  the  succession  between  the  grit  of  Garth  and  higher 
beds ;  there  may  be  other  grits  in  the  series  indicating  recommence- 
ment of  deposition,  but  these  are  not  strictly  the  equivalents  of  the 
grit  of  Garth. 

Table  showing  Extent  ok  Zones  in  "Wales. 


'   Menni        River    j    Aber-    ; 
Straits.  ■  Seiont.  !   <laron.   ' 


Zone  of  J).  hifiduH 


I 


...I 


Zone  of  J),  hirundo   ...  j 
Z«ino  of  D.  extennu  ...  i 


Arenig. 

1 

St. 
Davids. 

1 
t 
1 

V 

1 

1 
i 

Car- 
marthen. 


In  conclusion,  I  offer  my  grateful  thanks  to  Dr.  Matley  for  the 
loan  of  his  maps  of  the  Lleyn  Peninsula,  and  for  advice  concerning 
the  working  of  it ;  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Marr  for  allowing  me  to  examine 
his  collection  of  fossils;  to  Miss  H.  Drew,  of  Newnham  College, 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Feamsides,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  for  help  in 
collecting  fossils  in  various  places. 


III. — Further  Notes  on  the  Mam3ials  of  tue  Eocene  of  Egypt. 

Part  III. 

By  C.  W.  Andrews,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.,  British  Museum  (Xatiiral  History). 

AMONG  the  collections  now  in  Cairo  I  find  several  new  mammals, 
the  remains  of  which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Beadnell,  for 
the  most  part  during  the  last  few  months.  Brief  descriptions  of 
these  new  forms  are  now  given  in  order  that  the  names  may  be 
included  in  the  lists  in  Mr.  Beadnell's  forthcoming  rej^ort  on  the 
geology  of  the  Fay  urn  area. 

Pterodan  macrognaiJiuSy  sp.  nov. 

This  creodont  is  known  from  the  nearly  complete  left  ramus 
of  the  mandible.  The  last  molar,  the  first  premolar,  and  the 
incisors  are  represented  by  the  alveoli  only,  but  the  other  teeth, 
with  the  exception  of  the  caninCi  the  crown  of  which  is  broken  ofif, 
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Mgm  in  fiurlj  good  eoodilioii.  The  waiiiKKiii  it  long  mnd  nanow 
from  aboTO  downwaidt,  the  distaaoe  between  the  last  too^  end 
the  oondjia  being  lemnrkablj  grant.  The  tnmsTenely  elongated 
i^lindricel  oondjle  it  about  on  a  level  with  the  alveolar  bocder. 
and  is  eepaiated  from  the  prominent  angle  by  a  deep  notch;  the 
ooronoid  region  it  imperfect.  The  teeth  an  not  very  anlike  thoie 
of  FUrodam,  bat  it  may  sobeeqaently  be  fonnd  neoestary  to  eatablieh 
a  new  genos  for  the  present  epociei.  The  last  molar  is  reprewnted 
by  the  alveoloe  only.  M.  2  consieta  of  a  high  blaat  main  onsp, 
a  email  antero-intemal  cusp,  and  a  lacg§  talon  with  a  blont  cotdn^ 
edge  near  its  ooter  side.  M.  1  ie  mnch  smaller  than  m.  2,  hot  the 
talon  is  nlatively  leiger  and  consists  of  a  distinct  tnbercle,  on  the 
inner  side  of  which  thero  is  a  prominent  dngnlar  ridge.  The  last 
promolar  (pm.  4)  is  mooh  larger  than  m.  1 ;  it  consists  of  a  high 
cosp  and  a  small  talon ;  the  cingnlnm  is  distinctly  developed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  tooth.  Pm.  3  and  pm.  2  are  simple  conical  two- 
rooted  teeth,  the  crowns  being  small  in  comparison  with  the  roots* 
at  least  in  pm.  3.  Pm.  1  was  a  small  one-rooted  tooth,  sqneezed 
outwards  by  the  large  canine,  which  vras  oval  in  section.  The  three 
incisors  were  so  crowded  together  that  the  median  one  was  situated 
behind  and  above  the  other  two. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  jaw  beneath  the  premolars  there  were 
foor  foramina  separated  by  equal  intervals.  The  dental  foramen 
lies  far  back  and  is  very  small.  This  species  may  for  the  present 
be  referred  to  Plerodon  under  the  name  P.  macrognathuM. 

The  dimensions  of  the  type-specimen  (No.  8982,  Cairo)  are : — 

mm. 

Totallength  of  the  jaw 212 

Depth  of  ramuA  at  hinder  end  of  the  MymphTtds 32 

Depth  of  ramus  beneath  m.  3      *      32 

I.^nfth  of  HymphyHut        ...         ...        ...         ...         ...        ...  58 

Width  of  condyle 23 

Distance  between  hinder  border  of  the  alTOolus  of  m.  3  and  the 

posterior  angle  of  the  condyle              102 

Tieng:th  of  the  alveoIu8  of  m.  3 16 

Ui  m     ml  •••  •••  •••  •••  ■••         •••         ••■  XO 

lU  m      »  •  •  m  •••  •••  •••  •■•  •••  •••  a  'P 

Ulll  •«•••  •-•  •••  ■••  »••  •••  •••  af 

L/IaI  ■    ^M       •■•  «••  •••  •••  ••■  •••  •»•  Ak 

IJUls    ml      •  •  •  •••  •••  •••  •■•  •••  •••  Aw 

Antero- posterior  diameter  of  canine        20 

QeniohyuB  major,  sp.  nov.  (No.  8980,  Cairo). 

Three  bean tif ally  preserved  premolars  (pm.  1,  2,  8)  indicate  the- 
existence  of  an  animal  closely  similar  to  Qeniohyiu  fajumeniii,  but 
much  larger,  the  antero-posterior  length  of  the  teeth  in  the  two 
species  being — 

Geniohytu  major.  O.  fyfumttutift. 

pm.  1     ...         ...         ...         18  nun.         ...         ...        13  mm. 

I '111  9     m  •••  •••  •••  XtF  f^  •••  •••  mm  y  f 

pin  m      O  •••  •«•  •••  £U  fj  •••  •••  Itly^ 

In  fact,  the  length  of  the  three  anterior  premolars  in  the  present 
species  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole  premolar  series  in  Q.fajumensis. 
In  structure  these  teeth  differ  from  those  of  0.  fajumemit  in  much 


M.  minor. 

M,  toeanut. 

29  mm. 

37  mm. 

26    „ 

...        37     „    (1 

21     „ 

30     „ 

17     „ 

j> 

15    „ 

...         26     „ 

14     „ 

...         23     „ 

16 

18     ,. 
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the  same  way  as  the  latter  differ  from  the  premolars  of  0.  mirus, 
that  is  to  say,  their  selenodont  character,  particularly  of  the  posterior 
ousp,  is  more  distinct. 

Megalohyrax  minor,  sp.  nov. 

A  left  maxilla  (No.  8188,  Cairo)  with  the  very  well  preserved 
molars  and  premolars  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  species. 
Except  for  their  smaller  size  the  teeth  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Megalohyrax  eocanus.  The  chief  differences  are  that  the  premolars 
are  somewhat  simpler.  Thus,  pm.  1  has  an  elongated  crown  without 
a  postero-intemal  cusp,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  canine  of  the 
larger  form,  and  in  the  same  way  the  succeeding  premolars  each 
resembles  the  tooth  in  front  of  it  in  M.  eoeanus.  Another  peculiarity 
is  that  the  parastyle  is  better  developed.  The  molars  are  mucn 
alike  in  the  two  species. 

The  dimensions  of  the  upper  teeth  in  the  type-specimens  of 
Megalohyrax  minor  and  M,  eoeanus  are  given  below  : — 

Length. 

Ul*   O         •••  •••  ••• 

m.  2 26    „  37    ,,    (approx.). 

UK.    X         ...  ...  ... 

pm.  4...         ...        ... 

pm.  3  ...        ...        ... 

pm.  2  ... 
pm.  1  ... 

The  total  length  of  the  molar-premolar  series  is  13  cm. 

Portions  of  a  mandible  perhaps  referable  to  this  species  also  occur  in 
the  collection.  The  specimen  consists  of  two  pieces,  one  the  greater 
part  of  the  right  ramus  with  pm.  2-4  and  m.  1-3,  the  other  the  anterior 
portion  of  tlie  left  ramus  with  part  of  the  symphysis,  containing 
pm.  3-4,  m.  1-2,  and  in  front  two  incisors,  probably  i.  1  and  i.  2. 
The  incisors  have  very  broad  short  spatulate  crowns,  greatly  com- 
pressed from  within  outwards,  and  bearing  a  continuous  wear-surface 
along  their  edges.  It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  such  teeth  could  have 
bitten  against  the  large  upper  incisor,  which  it  has  been  suggested 
was  present  in  MegalohyraXy  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may 
have  worked  against  a  ledge  on  the  hinder  surface  of  a  tusk-like 
incisor.  Further  material  is  necessary,  particularly  the  anterior 
portion  of  a  skull  of  one  of  the  species  of  this  genus. 

The  molars  and  premolars  each  consist  of  two  crescents,  and  from 
the  inner  end  of  the  hinder  limb  of  the  anterior  crescent  a  short 
ridge  runs  back  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth,  partly  closing  the 
opening  of  the  hinder  v  of  the  tooth.  The  posterior  premolars  and 
anterior  molars  are  alike.     The  dimensions  of  the  teeth  are  : — 

m*  <5     •  •  •         •  <  > 

111  •«!  •••  •••  •« 

Ul  •      M  •■•  ••• 

ft/IXl  •*•••  ••• 

pm.  3  ... 

pm.  2 

liCugth  of  series  from  pm.  2  to  m.  3  induiiivc,  12*7  cm. 

The  width  of  the  crowns  of  the  iucif*ors  are:  i.  1,  14  mm. ;  i.  2,  IG  mm. 


I^'ngth. 

Greatest  width. 

33  mm. 

20  mm. 

23     „ 

18     „ 

19     ,, 

16     „ 

18     ,, 

16     ,, 

16     ,, 

n     ,, 

17     ., 

11     11 
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Saghmikenmm  ■■^■■,  w^  dot. 

Further  ezaminAtioo  of  the  type  of  Sagimtkerimm  amiiqmmm  in  the 
moMQin  at  Cftiro  shows  that  a  speciiiMii  of  the  apper  dentitioD 
preserred  in  the  British  Mosenm,  whidi  I  had  regarded  as  belonging 
to  that  species,  is  actoallj  much  larger  and  differs  slightly  in  some 
other  points.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  make  this  specimen  the  type  of 
a  new  species,  Sagkatkerium  wo^ask  The  approximate  dimensioiiB^ 
compared  with  tluwe  of  the  type  of  &  aniigmmm^  are : — 

Cheek  teeth  (molan,  premolars,  and  canine}     ...      78  bb.        ...         62 

Premolar  series 

Molar  serieM      


m.  3 
m.  2 
m.  1 
pm.  4 
pm.  3 
pm.  2 
pm.  1 


32  ,,  ...  2d  ,f 

1<  f*  •••  15  J9 

15  „  ...  14  „ 

10  „  ...  11  „ 

10  „  ...  8  „ 

"  J,  ...  <  „ 

8  ,,  ...  6  ,, 

8  „  -..  6  „ 


The  separate  teeth  are  measured  along  their  oater  wall. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  two  species, 
other  than  size,  is  that  in  the  last  molar  of  8.  magnum  the  metastyle 
is  mach  less  developed  than  in  S.  antiquum. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  upper  jaw  showing  the  large  incisor, 
figured  in  the  Geologioal  Maoazink,  1903,  p.  340,  under  the  name 
8.  antiquum,  is  actually  part  of  the  type-specimen  of  the  present 
species. 

All  the  species  described  above  are  from  the  Upper  Eocene  beds 
of  the  Fayilm. 

Zeuglodon  isis,  Beadnell  MS. 

The  existence  of  a  large  species  of  Zeuglodon  other  than  Z.  ostm, 
Dames,  in  the  beds  beneath  the  Qasr-es-Sagha  series  has  already 
been  referred  to  by  Stromer  ^  and  also  in  this  Magazine  (1901,  p.  437). 
Mr.  Beadnell  refers  to  this  species  in  his  memoir  on  the  geology  of 
the  district,  which  will  be  published  shortly,  as  Zeuglodon  isis,  and 
this  name  is  here  adopted.  The  moHt  important  specimen,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  is  a  right  ramus  of  the  mandible  complete 
as  far  as  the  back  of  the  tooth  series ;  this  was  collected  from  the 
Birket-el-Qerun  beds  of  the  Middle  Eocene.  The  teeth  in  the 
anterior  portion  are  lost,  but  the  hinder  ones  are  present,  though 
somewhat  broken  and  obscured  by  matrix  which  cannot  be  removed. 

The  total  length  of  the  specimen  is  83  cm.  In  front  it  terminates 
in  a  blunt  point,  and  is  convex  from  above  downwards  on  its  outer 
face,  while  the  inner  face  forms  a  flat  symphysial  surface  for  union 
with  the  opposite  ramus.  The  depth  of  the  ramus  at  the  second 
alveolus  is  about  64  mm.,  but  posteriorly  it  deepens,  till  behind 
the  last  molar  it  is  about  220  mm.  The  extreme  anterior  end  is 
occupied   by  an   empty  alveolus,  and  behind  this   there  are  three 

*  *  *  Zeuglodon -reste  aus  dem  Oberen  Mitteleocaen  des  Fajum  "  :  Beitr.  Pal .  u.  GeoL 
Osier.. UDg.  u.  d.  Orients,  Bd.  xv,  Heft  2  and  3  (1903),  p.  83. 
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oiber  alveoli  for  single-rooted  teeth ;    these  oooapy  the  anterior 

26  oentimetres  of  the  jaw.    The  next  tooth  is  in  situ ;  its  anterior 

border  is  32  cm.  from  the  tip  of  the  jaw.     The  orown   is  high 

and  conical,  somewhat  oompressed  from  side  to  side,  with  sharp 

anterior  and  posterior  edges  and  slightly  curved  backwards.     On 

the  anterior  edge  near  the  base  of  the  tooth  there  are  five  or  six 

blunt,    upwardly   directed   denticulations,   while  on   the  posterior 

edge  there  are  four  or  five  larger  ones.     The  height  of  the  tooth 

crown  was  6*5  cm.,  the  length  of  its  base  5  cm.     The  next  tooth, 

aeparated  from  the  last  by  an  interval  of  about  5  cm.,  was  broad 

and  double-rooted;  its  crown  is   somewhat  broken,  but  it  can  be 

seen    that  on  its  anterior  and  posterior  edges  there  were  several 

large  and  sharp  denticulations.     The  length  of  the  tooth  at  its  base 

was  about  6*6  cm.     The  next  tooth,  which  is  separated  from   the 

last  by  an  interval  of  4*5  cm.,  is  similar,  as  also  is  the  next,  which 

is  in  contact  with  that  in  front.     The  last  three  teeth  (the  molars) 

differ   considerably  from  those  just  described.    They  are  closely 

crowded,  and  have  a  nearly  straight  anterior  border,  denticulations 

occurring  on  their  posterior  edge  only.     On  the  whole  the  dentition 

closely  resembles  that  of  Zeuglodon  osiris  as  figured  by  Stromer.^ 

A  number  of  very  large  vertebrsd  have  also  been  found ;  the 
dimensions  of  one  of  these  are : — Length  of  centrum,  23*5  cm. ; 
"transverw  diameter,  17*7  cm. ;  vertical  diameter,  15  cm. 

P.S. — In  reference  to  my  account  of  the  teeth  of  Arsinoitherium 
given  in  the  last  part  of  these  notes,  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  footnote  to  one  of  his  geological  papers 
Blanckenhorn  has  mentioned  the  similarity  between  this  dentition 
and  that  of  Coryphodon, 

Cairo,  Aprii,  1904. 

j5roa?iOES   OIF   Ds/CE3^oi:Ee,s,   etc. 


I. — PALiEONTOLOGT   IN   THE    NATIONAL   MuSEUM,    MELBOURNE. 

ri  IHE  following  Report  of  the  Palseontologist  of  the  National 
X  Museum,  Melbourne,  Mr.  Frederick  Chapman,  has  recently 
been  issued,  and  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  material  available 
for  study  in  that  Institution  : — 

After  the  preliminary  work  of  unpacking  and  generally  inspecting 
the  collections  of  fossils  placed  in  my  charge,  the  work  of  selecting 
a  series  of  specimens  to  illustrate  Australian,  and  particularly 
Victorian,  palasontology  was  commenced.  This  has  been  pro- 
gressing, in  conjunction  with  other  necessary  work,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  now  on  view  15  table-oases  of  typical  Australian 
fossils,  including  the  Cambrian,  Ordovioian  (Lower  and  Qpper),  and 
the  Silurian.  I  have  introduced  certain  noteworthy  features,  such 
as  explanatory  diagrams  and  illustrations,  into  the  arrangement  of 
these  cases,  in  order  to  make  them  more  interesting,  both  to  students 

^  Op.  cit.,  pi.  viii,  fig.  2. 
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•and  the  publio.  Oar  oolleotions  of  Palaaoioio  fotmls  have  been  con* 
fliderably  enriohed  by  the  parohase  of  the  valuable  series  formed 
by  the  Rev.  A,  W.  Cress  well,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  F.  Spry  respectively, 
and  the  donation  by  Mr.  G.  Sweet,  F.G.S.,  of  the  entire  aeries  of 
Oambrian  fossils  now  on  exhibition.  The  laige  fossils  and  casts 
have  been  repaired  and  repainted,  and  the  whole  labelled  in 
aooordance  with  the  latest  nomenolature.  These  exhibits  are  arranged 
in  the  Upper  Gallery  of  the  Masenm  on  the  north-east  side,  which 
was  thrown  open  to  visitors  last  November. 

I  have  prepared  and  hung  in  the  Gallery  two  long,  coloored 
geological  sections,  one  illustrating  the  g^logy  of  Victoria,  mnning 
through  the  State  in  a  west  to  east  direction,  and  the  other  taken 
through  Melbourne  from  Brunswick  to  Ormond  Point,  near  St  Kilda. 
Every  care  has  been  taken  to  render  these  correct  according  to  the 
Jatest  information,  and  in  working  oat  these  details  I  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  the  friendly  help  of  Professor  Gregory,  F.B.S., 
and  Mr.  T.  S.  Hall,  M.A.  One  thousand  and  thirty-seven  fossilf 
have  been  determined,  most  of  which  are  now  exhibited. 

Since  a  large  number  of  the  Palaeozoic  fossils  of  Victoria  are  still 
awaiting  description,  this  work  has  been  taken  in  hand,  and  I  have 
figured  and  described  (Proc.  Roy.  Soa  Vict,  vol.  xv,  pt.  2)  fonrteeo 
fossils  in  the  National  Mu8eum,  ten  of  which  are  new  to  science ;  two 
new  genera  have  also  been  established  to  receive  two  of  these  fossils. 

The  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  collection  of  fossils  in  the 
Museum,  brought  together  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  McCoy,  was  a  distinct  and  agreeable  surprise  to  one 
who,  although  familiar  with  the  English  national  collection,  did 
not  anticipate  meeting  with  anything  at  all  comparable  in  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  and  these,  chiefly  the  foreign  specimens, 
will  be  most  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  those  of 
Victoria. 

II. — Various  Short  Notices. 

1.  The  subject  of  **  Clastic  Dikes"  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Newsom  (Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  America,  xiv,  227,  1903).      He  describes 
a  number  of  sandstone  dikes  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  SantA  Cruz 
counties,  California.     The  rocks  of  San  Luis  Obispo  are  Cretaceons 
sandstones,  overlain  by  Miocene  shales,  which  are  cut  by  sandstone 
dikes.      These  dikes   occur  near  the  axis  of  a  low  synclinal  fold, 
where  former  conditions  were  probably  favourable  to  great  hydro- 
static pressure.     Tlie  author  is  of  opinion  that  soft  sands  were  forced 
up  from  below  along  joint  planes,  and  that  the  sands  were  afterwards 
firmly  cemented  by  calcium  carbonate.     Near  Santa  Cniz  there  are 
dikes  of  sandstone,  varying  from  mere  films  along  joint  planes  to 
intruded  masses  several  feet  thick.     These  cut  the  Miocene  shales 
at  various  angles  on  the  western  side  of  a  faulted  monoclinal  fold. 
The  smaller  films  are  usually  bituminous.     In  the  author's  opinion 
there  is  evidence  that  the  underlying  sandstones  were  formerly  oil- 
bearing,  and  that  the  oil -hearing  sands  were  forced  into  joints  in 
the  shales.     The  larger  dikes  formed  the  avenues  of  escape  for  the 
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petroleum,  and  sabseqnently  for  water  whioh  carried  the  oil  and  oil 
reeidaee  fnmi  the  intrnsions.  The  author  oonoludes  with  a  very  full 
mimmary  of  the  literature  of  Claetio  Dikes. 

2.  Db.  F.  H.  Hatch  has  written  a  brief  description  of  ''The 
Boalder  Beds  of  Ventersdorp,  Transvaal "  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc. 
6.  Africa,  vi,  95,  1904).  The  boulder  ('  banket ')  beds  consist  of 
pebbles  and  large  masses  of  slate,  conglomerate,  and  quartzite, 
identical  with  rocks  occurring  on  the  Rand  and  belonging  to  the 
Witwatersrand  Beds ;  and  they  include  also  various  igneous  rocks. 
Some  of  the  banket  boulders  have  been  found  to  contain  gold  in 
payable  quantity,  but  these  occurred  amid  many  non-auriferous 
masses,  the  fact  being  that  the  boulder  beds  have  been  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Witwatersrand  Beds  upon  which  they  rest  unoon- 
forniably.  Dr.  Hatch  remarks  that  the  boulder  beds  include  not 
only  conglomerates  but  igneous  breccias,  and  the  formation  appears 
to  have  been  initiated  by  the  outpouring  of  vesicular  lavas  known  as 
tiie  Klipriversberg  Amygdaloid.  For  the  group  he  applies  the  term 
"  Ventersdorp  Beds." 

3.  **  The  Geological  History  of  the  Gouritz  River  System  "  is  the 
title  of  an  essay  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Rogers  (Trans.  S.  African  Phil.  Soc, 
xiv,  375, 1903).  This  river  system  drains  the  country  southwards 
from  theNieuweveld  Ranges,  and  the  principal  rivers,  after  crossing 
a  broad  tract  of  less  elevated  ground,  traverse  in  succession  the 
moantainons  tracts  of  the  Zwartebergen  and  Langebergen.  The 
author  describes  the  physical  changes  to  which  the  area  has  been 
subjected,  and  whioh  have  led  to  the  present  drainage  system. 

4.  An  Index  to  Geological  Papers. — Many  valuable  papers  on 
the  geology  of  Devonshire  are  scattered  through  the  first  thirty-four 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonbliire  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  etc.  Vol.  xxxv  (1903)  contains  a  con- 
tinuous alphabetical  index  to  these,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hamling,  who  has 
placed  each  paper  under  three  headings,  viz.,  subject,  locality,  and 
author.  Geologists  will  be  grateful  to  the  compiler,  and  it  is  only 
beciiuse  he  asks  for  intimation  of  any  mistakes  or  omissions  that  we 
venture  to  suggest  the  desirability  for  an  extension  of  the  subject 
entries;  for  example,  there  are  only  eight  entries  under  *  Caverns' 
and  only  eight  under  *  Fossil,'  although  the  number  of  papers  dealing 
with  those  subjects  is  vastly  greater. 

5.  "Devonshire  in  the  time  of  the  Lower  Chalk"  is  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  (Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  xxxv,  787, 
1903).  An  accompanying  map  shows  the  probable  geography  of 
the  south-west  of  England  and  north-west  of  France  in  the 
<3enomanian  (Lower  Chalk)  age.  Exmoor  is  represented  as  an 
i^lnnd,  while  the  country  south-west  of  Tintagel  and  Dartmoor  is 
regarded  as  part  of  **  the  Western  Land  "  connected  with  Brittany 
and  Normandy. 

6.  Ik  another  paper  on  "  The  Geology  of  the  Country  around 
Ohard"   (Proc   Somerset  Arch,    and   Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  xlix,  1903) 
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Mr.  Jukes-Browne  gives  a  particular  account  of  tbe  SelborniaD 
Sands  (Upper  Greensand)  and  Chalk,  with  an  excellent  photographic 
view  of  the  quarry  at  Snowdon  Hill,  Chard,  famed  for  its  rich  fossil- 
bed  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk. 

7.  In  an  article  on  "  The  Cotteswold  Hills"  (Proc  Cottesw.  Club, 
xiv,  205,  1903)  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  discusses  the  area  of  th& 
Cottes wolds,  the  spelling  of  the  name,  and  other  matters  of  topo- 
graphical interest — entering  fully  into  the  literature  of  tbe  subjeot. 
A  map  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  4  miles  accompanies  tbe  article, 
and  on  it  he  has  marked  the  limits  he  is  led  to  assign  to  th& 
Cotteswold  Hills  and  the  names  of  tbe  bordering  vales.  To  aid 
in  his  decision  he  has  sought  the  best  advice  from  residents  and 
others.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  fixing  a  boundary  was  in  the^ 
region  east  of  Burford,  a  tract  sometimes  spoken  of  as  tbe  Oxford 
or  Oxfordshire  Downs.  With  regard  to  this  term  Lord  Moretoiv 
writes  that  it  is  not  a  geographical  expression,  but  "  simply  means- 
the  sheep  of  Oxfordshire  of  a  down  character."  The  Cotteswold 
HilU  as  now  marked  out  extend  from  Ebrington  Hill  on  tbe  north 
to  Lansdown  by  Bath  on  the  south.  The  western  limit  is  naturally 
bounded  by  the  escarpment  of  the  Oolites.  The  eastern  limit  is  takea 
to  include  Badminton  (but  not  Malmesbury),  Tetbury,  Cirencester, 
Fairford  (but  not  Witney),  Leafield,  and  the  western  side  of  the 
Yale  of  Moreton.  Names  of  places  where  the  Cotteswold  Club  has 
held  field-meetings  are  marked  on  the  map,  showing  plainly  that  the 
Club  has  trespassed  tar  and  wide  into  bordering  tracts.  A  full  list 
of  the  field-meetings,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  L.  Richardson,  is  appended. 
— H.  B.  W. 

8.  Labelling  of  Objects  in  the  Geological  Depaktment, 
British  Museum  of  Natural  Histobt. — Much  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  years  to  the  question  of  explanatory  labels  for  the 
exhibition  cases,  and  among  those  who  have  given  special  thought 
to  this  important  subject  is  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  the 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Geology.  The  subjoined  is  a  specimen  of 
a  recently  printed  label  prepared  by  him  for  the  Echinoderm  case, 
which  serves  to  show  how  much  information  may  be  imparted  to 
tlie  student  of  geology  and  to  the  public  at  large  by  this  means. 

'^ITow  Sea-Urchins  are  turned  into  Flint. 

Silica,  the  substance  of  which  flints  are  made,  is  scattered 
through  the  Chalk  formation  in  very  minute  particles,  which  are 
dissolved  to  some  extent  by  water,  especially  if  it  be  slightly 
alkaline.  Consequently,  as  rain-water  sinks  into  the  Chalk  it  dissolves 
the  silica  and  carries  it  with  it  through  the  Chalk.  When  the 
sea-urchins  died  and  were  buried  in  the  chalky  ooze,  the  inside 
of  their  shell  or  test  was  sometimes  filled  with  the  ooze,  but 
sometimes  it  remained  empty.  In  the  latter  case,  when  tbe  Chalk 
became  hardened  and  raised  out  of  the  sea,  a  cavity  was  left,  into 
which  flowed  the  dissolved  silica.  It  may  have  been  deposited 
on  the  walls  of  this  cavity  (i.e.  the  inside  of  the  urchin's  test)  as- 
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minute  orjatals  of  quartz  (rook-crystal) ;  or,  as  was  more  usualljr 
the  case,  it  filled  the  cavity  with  a  formless  mass  of  the  impure 
chaloedonj  that  we  call  flint.  So  was  fashioned  in  silica  a  cast 
of  the  inside  of  the  sea-urchin  test ;  and  later  on,  as  the  Chalk  was 
worn  away  by  rain  and  rivers,  and  as  its  fossils  thus  came  out  on 
the  surface,  then  the  relatively  soft  and  soluble  test  was  worn  or 
dissolved  oJBT.  Therefore  it  is  that  many  of  these  flint  casts  turn 
up  OQ  the  surface  of  the  downs  or  in  gravel-pits.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  test  itself  became  impregnated  with  silica;  for  the 
limy  substance,  of  which  the  test  is  made,  is  very  porous.  The 
pores  usually  are  filled  in  fossil  specimens  with  crystalline  carbonate 
of  lime ;  but  sometimes  the  silica  got  in  first.  When  the  flint  was 
onoe  deposited  in  this  way,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  Chalk  there 
was  a  tendency  for  further  flint  to  be  deposited  round  it,  and  so  the 
sea-urchins  are  occasionally  found  embedded  in  masses  of  flint. 
Sometimes  one  finds  only  this  surrounding  flint  with  the  impression 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  urchin.*' 


I^  E  V  I  E  ^W  S. 

I. — Thk  Atoll  of  Funafuti.  Borings  into  a  Coral  Reef  and 
THs  Bksults.  Being  the  Report  of  the  Coral  Rerf  Com- 
mittee of  the  Rotal  Society.  4to ;  pp.  xiv  and  428,  with 
6  plates  at  end  of  text  and  folding  chart  of  soundings,  69  cuts 
in  text,  also  with  19  plates  in  a  separate  portfolio.  (Published 
by  the  Royal  Society,  1904.) 

THE  much-discussed  question  as  to  the  origin  of  Atolls  has,  of 
late  years,  been  left  a  moot  point,  because  the  adherents  to 
this  theory  or  to  that  have  recognised  that  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion can  be  come  to  without  much  further  evidence,  particularly 
that  which  would  probably  be  supplied  by  a  deep  boring  into  an 
atoll.  Such  an  undertaking,  advocated  by  Charles  Darwin,  who 
first  made  the  question  of  the  origin  of  atolls  notorious,  has  at 
last  been  accomplished  by  expeditions  during  three  consecutive 
years,  sent  out  under  the  control  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  and  aided  by 
private  donations. 

The  Report  of  the  Coral  Reef  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  these  expeditions  occupies  the  pages  of  the  volume  under  con- 
sideration. It  has  been  edited  by  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  DSc, 
F.R.S.,  who  became  ret-ponsible  for  passing  the  volume  through  the 
press,  and  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Coral  Reef  Committee.  In  the 
preface  he  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  various  stages  of  the  enter- 
prise from  its  inception  in  1893  to  its  completion.  Its  primary 
object,  as  defined  in  the  instructions  to  its  first  leader,  Prof.  SoIUh, 
was  to  investigate,  by  means  of  a  boring,  the  depth  and  structure  of 
a  coral-reef,  and  all  other  work  undertaken  in  furtherance  of  natural 
knowledge  was  to  be  considered  as  secondary  to  this  object,  whilst 
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whk  regard  to  the  pixfalacttioB  4f  ^»  rendls.  tbe  CooncQ  of  tbe 
Kojal  Sicurj  uicibjrjfeii  ui«  pccfUBtun  of  ft  Mooogiftph  of  whiefa 
ttt»  main  f<ft:ar»  shooli  be  ft  deseripdon  of  tbe  whole  eore  fiom  the 
l«oin:«  of  tt^v  of  xt^  nftnznuut  aad  the  cheaist.  The  com  tod 
ioi.«e  zn^ceriftl  were  broa^c  to  l^mAam  for  deCftiled  eTftiMwafkm, 
ftod  i(ibse«|T2enclT  Une  Lili-crliiiJen  of  core  and  dopUcftte  poctkNU 
of  tL<s  l»^  nLiienftl  hare  beeo  lecimwd  to  Sjdnej,  ftnd  the  put 
r<»CftiD*d  in  FngLmd  Lu  been  placed  in  the  Brituh  Mnaeom  (Nfttonl 
HiiVyrj;  as  Crocnw^il  RmJ.  Sxith  Kenaiiigtoii. 

Prof«gia4:>r  Binnej  farther  scateA,  *-thfti  into  the  contzoTeTsiM  about 
the  deTelopment  of  oral-reef Sw  thooe  who  hftTe  been  oonoemed  in  the 
preparacion  of  thia  volaa&e  hare  not  ftttempted  to  enter.  They  bite 
eadeaToared  to  state  £acu.  and  Icnre  it  to  reoilexB  to  interpret  these 
fur  themselTe^  ....  At  anj  rate  the  compoaition,  soologioil 
and  chemical,  of  an  aroll  down  to  a  depth  of  1,11*^  fe<^t  hat  now, 
for  the  first  time,  been  made  known."  The  final  sncceaa  of  tbe 
nndert^kkin^  is  at:ribu*etl  by  ProfesK>r  Bonnej  to  the  zeal,  enevgyi 
and  liijeniiity  *ji  frien-I:?  in  New  South  Wales,  more  eapecially  of 
Profrs^^rs  Elg^fWofth  David  and  Anderaon  Stoart,  and  of  the 
froverri merit  of  iLat  Col-iny. 

The  Report  is  dividt:«i  into  fourteen  sections,  io  which  each  antbor 
gives  an  account  of  the  obAerrations  in  his  own  braDch  of  tbe 
work  and  of  the  re&ults  obtained,  and  in  many  cases  inferences 
from  tLe&e  results  are  drawn.  It  is,  howerer,  desirable  to  bear  in 
luiuil  that  these  inferences  represent  the  views  of  the  individual 
authors  uf  the  resptrcnve  sections,  as  in  some  instances  they  appear 
tj  Le  rather  speculative. 

Tlie  narrative,  by  Profess.^r  W.  J.  Sollas.  D.Sc.,  F.K.S.,  of  tbe 
Jir.-t  expe-lition.  st-nt  out  uiider  him  in  1S96,  occupies  the  first 
>»:ctiori.  The  expe«lition  was  of  little  importance,  except  as  paving 
the  way  for  those  that  folh»wed,  and  enabling  them  to  socoeetl 
tliroiigh  the  knowle<]ge  gained  by  its  failures.  For  a  failure 
it  wan  as  far  as  its  main  object  was  concerned ;  although  two 
\,f.nu'j^H  were  attempted  the  first  reached  a  depth  of  only  105  feet, 
and  the  second  72.  They  failed  mainly  through  the  inability  of 
the  niHchiiiery  to  deal  with  alternations  of  hard  cavernous  rock  and 
ioo.'^e  hauil. 

Jo  quote  Prof.  Sollas  : — **  Although  the  boring  proved  a  failure, 
hi;vt*ral  other  ohjects  of  the  expedition  were  attained  with  complete 
huccens.  Mesftrs.  Iledley  and  Gardiner  made  a  thorough  investigation 
(«t  the  flora  and  fuuna,  both  land  and  marine.  Dr.  Collingwood 
obtained  a  good  deal  of  information  of  ethnological  interest,  and  we 
all  made  a  fairly  com[dete  collection  of  native  implements  and 
iiianufacturfs.  A  daily  record  was  kept  of  maximum  and  miniroam 
temperatures,  and  of  the  readings  of  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers. 
.  .  .  .  The  most  injportaut  contribution,  however,  is  afforded 
l»y  the  invehtigations  of  Captain  Field,  who  made  a  complete  topo- 
graphical Hurvey  of  the  Atoll,  and  a  vast  number  of  soundings  both 
in  the  lagoon  and  the  outer  sea;  he  also  carried  out  magnetic  and 
tidal  observations." 
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A  general  desoription  of  the  atoll  is  g^iven,  of  its  sabmarine  slopea 
id  of  its  surface  features.  The  latter  present  six  zones  from  the 
aean  to  the  lagoon,  namely  :  (1)  the  Nullipore  Kim ;  (2)  the  reef- 
at ;  (3)  the  glacis  of  coral  rock ;  (4)  the  Hurricane  Beach  ;  (5)  the 
entral  flat  of  the  islet;  (6)  the  lagoon  mound. 

The  features  of  the  glacis  of  coral  rock,  especially  its  isolated 
utliers,  are  discussed,  and  also  the  mode  of  growth  and  the  horizon 
f  HeUopora  and  Porites  now  growing  in  the  lagoon,  as  bearing  on 
be  former  condition  of  the  island ;  and  the  conclusion  is  arrived 
i  that  the  island  has  undergone  oscillations  of  level,  which  may 
KMsibly  be  correlated  with  a  preglacial,  glacial,  genial,  and  present- 
lay  period  in  geological  time. 

Section  ii,  by  H.  C.  Russell,  C.M.G.,  F.RS.,  gives  an  account  of 
be  meteorological  observations  made  during  the  stay  of  Professor 
bllas  on  the  island ;  and  section  iit,  by  Captain  E.  W.  Creak, 
I.N.,  F.R.8.,  is  the  report  on  the  results  of  the  Magnetic  Survey 
f  the  atoll  made  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  ''  Penguin,"  the  ship 
rhich  conveyed  the  expedition  under  Professor  Sollas  to  Funafuti. 

Section  iv  is  the  narrative,  by  Professor  T.  W.  Edge  worth  David, 
).A.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  second  and  third  expeditions  made  during  the 
rears  1897  and  1898. 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  in  1896,  Professor  David,  of 
lydney,  incited  those  interested  in  New  South  Wales  to  make  a  further 
iffort  to  bore  Funafuti,  with  improved  boring-plant.  By  means  of 
generous  gifts  of  £650  from  Miss  Eadith  Walker,  of  Sydney,  and 
£100  from  Mr.  Ralph  Aberoromby,  together  with  the  loan  of  a  diamond 
Irill  from  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  it  was  possible  to  send 
>ut  a  second  expedition  in  1897.  A  main  bore  was  started,  and, 
vhile  this  work  was  proceeding,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bore  the 
Loor  of  the  lagoon.  This  lagoon  boring  proved  a  failure,  and  the 
aft  on  which  the  plant  was  erected  was  wrecked  during  a  gale, 
lieanwhile  tbe  main  bore  proceeded  slowly,  and  when  it  became 
lecessary  to  return  a  depth  of  698  feet  had  been  reached. 

In  addition  to  the  boring  a  geological  survey  was  made  of  the 
rarious  islets  of  the  atoll,  and  a  collection  formed  of  various 
»rganism8  living  on  the  seaward  slope  of  the  atoll  from  depths  of 
)etween  20  and  200  fathoms. 

In  the  next  year,  1898,  '*  it  was  considered  very  desirable  that 
A  attempt  should  be  made  to  deepen  the  main  bore,  and  accordingly 
he  Government  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
liondon  were  approached  on  this  subject.  They  both  generously 
■eeponded,"  and  a  third  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the  leadership 
)f  Mr.  A.  E.  Finckh.  The  Admiralty  detailed  H.M.S.  *'  Porpoise," 
Captain  F.  C.  D.  Sturdee,  for  the  work  of  again  attempting  a  boring 
hrough  the  lagoon  floor.  This  was  accomplished  successfully  by 
lir.  G.  H«  Halligan,  who  sank  two  bores,  one  reaching  144  feet  and 
he  other  113  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  lagoon.  The  main  bore, 
itarted  during  the  previouK  year,  was  reopened,  and  a  depth  of 
1,114  feet  was  attained.  In  addition  to  these  results,  permanent 
narks  were  left  on  the  island  by  Mr.  Halligan. 
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Seotion  v,  written  by  Professor  David  and  Mr.  G.  Sweet,  P.G.S., 
deals  with  the  geology  of  the  Fanafuti  atoll.  Describing  first  its 
shape  as  a  whole,  they  suggest  that  its  elongation  in  a  meridional 
direction  is  dae  rather  to  its  being  situated  in  a  volcanic  zone  or 
fold-ridge,  than  to  any  influence  of  prevalent  winds  and  ocean 
currents.  The  prevalent  winds  are  the  north-west  monsoons  and 
the  south-east  trades,  the  former  being  the  stronger,  and  the  storms 
caused  by  both  result  in  the  formation  of  the  hurricane  beaches  of 
the  islets. 

The  islets,  as  shown  on  the  maps  and  sections  accompanying  the 
volume,  may  be  divided  into  zones  as  already  stated.  A  glance  at  the 
maps,  however,  shows  a  much  more  detailed  division  of  the  surface 
of  the  land  than  was  given  by  Professor  Sollas.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Professor  Sollas'  divisions  and  those  of  Professor  David  are  not 
compared,  for  in  casually  reading  the  account  of  one  and  then  of 
the  other  the  correlation  is  not  obvious.  However,  the  order  from 
the  ocean  to  the  lagoon,  and  the  correlation  with  the  divisions  of 
Professor  Sollas,  seem  to  be  as  follows.  The  symbols  on  the  maps 
are  given  in  brackets. 

1.  The  out<?rmost  rim  of  living  Lithothamnion  (O.L.  10)  =  the  NuUipore  Rim  of 

SoUoH. 

2.  Zone  of  dead  Lithothamnion  (0.  3)  =  the  reef-flat  of  Sollas. 

'A.  Old  reei  of  Heiiopora  nnd  Porif^M  {O.L,  I)  \   =  glacis  of    coral  rock 

4.  Breccia  which  overlies  3  (0.  2  B.,  0. 2  C,  0.  2  D.)   )  of  Sollas. 

T).  Hurricane  beach  (0.  4)  =  hurricane  beach  of  Sollas. 

6.  Old  Toe{  of  Heliopora  and  Porites  and  breccia,  ) 

together  with  various  newer   and    older  J  =  central  flat  of  islet  of  Sollas. 
superficial  de|M>sitj<  (L.  6,  L.  7,  etc.)  ) 

7.  Inner  nurricanc  beach  (().  4),  not  always  present. 

s.     Various  superficial  deposit««  of  lagoon  beach  (L.  8,  L.  9).  \ 

V.     Old  reef  of  JfeHojwra  and  Porites  and  breccia,  cropping  out  on  \ 

lagoon  side.  \  Not  mentioned 

10.     Zone  of  living  Lithothamnion,  present  in  channels  leading  into  (      by  Sollas. 
the  lagoon,  and  in  some  places  on  the  lagoon  side  of  the  1 
islets.  ^ 

The  reef  of  Jleltoporn  and  Porites  is  the  oldest  rock  which  crops 
out  on  the  island,  and  is  in  most  places  covered  by  the  breccia. 
All  the  other  deposits  are  superficial,  and  lie  irregularly  on  these, 
which  thus  form  the  prinutive  reef-platform. 

The  sequence  of  events,  which  is  not  very  clearly  stated,  seems  to 
have  been  as  follows : — First  the  Heliopora  and  Porites  reef  was 
formed,  and  then  there  was  an  uplift  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  during 
which  time  the  breccia  was  formed  by  the  marine  denudation  of  the 
reef.  The  land  then  sank  about  8  feet,  and  the  breccia  became 
cemented  by  Lithothnmnton,  Then  another  elevation  occurred, 
allowing  the  breccia  to  come  under  the  action  of  the  waves  which 
made  breaches  in  the  breccia  barrier ;  and  so  the  several  islets  were 
formed,  and  subsequently  the  Hurricane  banks  were  piled  up  from 
the  material  of  the  breccia.  Minor  oscillations  of  level  occurred, 
the  present  subaerial  deposits  were  laid  down,  and  the  present  fauna 
was  introduced  ;  a  deposit  of  silt  killed  the  Heliopora  near  the 
lagoon    shore.      Finally,  there  was  an  upward  movement  of  6  or 
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'  inobes  whieh  killed  the  Liihoihammon^  then  living  in  the  zone  now 
narked  as  'dead'  Lithothamnion  (0.3).  At  the  same  time  the 
larricane  beaches  were  pushed  further  back. 

In  the  future,  probably,  the  lagoon  will  be  filled  up  by  the 
prowth  of  Halimeda,  and  the  islets  will  be  gradually  levelled  by 
narine  denudation.  Against  this  destruction  may  be  set  a  present 
ipward  movement  of  the  land,  as  well  as  a  very  slowly  widening 
im  of  Lithothamnion,  But  another  levelling  factor  is  the  subaerial 
lenndation  oaused  by  the  torrential  tropical  rains. 

The  biology  of  the  reef-forming  organisms,  by  Alfred  E.  Finckh, 
'orms  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 

Three  main  marine  biological  zones  are  noted,  namely :  (a)  that 
>f  living  JMhothamnion ;  (6)  a  zone  of  less  active  growth  between 
he  former  zone  and  that  line  which  marks  the  limit  of  the  waves  at 
ow-water  spring-tides ;  (c)  the  lagoon  in  which  occur  all  forms 
bund  outside  and  in  addition  Heliopora  carulea.  The  bottom  of 
he  lagoon  is  formed  mainly  of  Halimeda  sand. 

The  organisms  of  the  reef  now  forming,  in  the  order  of  their 
mportance,  are  as  follows  :  (a)  Lithothamnion,  {h)  Halimeda, 
e)  Foraminifera,  (d)  Corals  and  Hydrocorallines.  Lithothamnion 
Kscurs  in  three  forms,  two  encrusting  and  one  frondose.  Halimeda 
s  the  most  important  organism  in  the  lagoon.  The  chief  use  of 
he  corals  and  hydrocorallines  in  reef-building  is  to  form  a  base- 
vork  on  which  Lithothamnion  can  grow.  There  are  five  main 
groups  of  corals  and  hydrocorallines  occurring  as  follows  in  order 
>f  importance  in  reef-building :  (a)  Heliopora  carulea,  (6)  the 
^illepores,  (c)  the  Porites  family,  (d)  Madrepora,  (c)  Pocillopora. 

Mention  is  made  in  this  section  of  the  enemies  of  the  reef-formers, 
^^xcluding  Lithothamnion,  which,  by  its  cementing  action,  constructs 
he  reef  more  than  it  destroys  it  by  its  swamping  effects  on  the  other 
eef-forming  organisms,  the  chief  enemies  are  two  Gephyrean 
7orms,  one  of  which  is  a  Sipunculoid  (Aspidoaiphon),  Holothuroids, 
npposed  by  Darwin  to  bo  destructive  to  the  reef-formers,  are 
XM^uitted  of  this  charge,  for  it  was  found  that  their  food  was  entirely 
omposed  of  microscopic  organisms. 

A  series  of  experiments  are  next  described,  carried  out  to  ascertain, 
f  possible,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  reef-forming  organisms.  The 
ack  of  experience  in  such  experiments,  their  novel  character,  and 
he  consequent  absence  of  suitable  apparatus  caused  the  results  to  be 
omewhat  vague.  The  situation  of  the  camp  precluded  experiments 
pen  the  branching  form  of  Lithothamnion  and  upon  Heliopora, 
^our  methods  were  employed,  namely,  weighing  at  intervals, 
measuring  at  intervals  areas  marked  out  on  the  coral  by  glass  pins, 
leasnring  the  distance  of  approaching  portions  of  a  coral  and  noting 
ow  long  they  took  to  meet,  and  causing  the  organism  to  grow 
brough  a  hole  in  a  board.  Many  of  these  specimens  are  now 
xhibited  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
•outh  Kensington.  Experiments  were  also  made  on  the  amount  of 
xposure  to  the  sun  needed  to  kill  the  various  reef-formers.  Less 
turn  two  hours  sufficed  in  the  case  of  all  except  Porites, 
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Section  vii  is  a  short  report  of  the  dredging  at  Funafuti,  hy 
Professor  David,  G.  H.  Halligaii,  and  B.  A.  Finokh. 

In  tlie  lagoon  seventeen  out  of  eighteen  dredging^  were  composed 
of  detrital  Halimeda  and  fragments  of  shells  intermixed  wit)» 
a  little  seaweed.  In  the  ooean  living  HcUimeda  only  oocnrred 
down  to  45  fathoms,  the  limit  of  penetration  of  red  and  yellow 
light.     No  pieces  of  an  ancient  coral-reef  were  dredged. 

The  branching  form  of  LUhotkamnion  was  found  only  to  occur 
in  shallow  water.  Thus  it  was  thought  that  its  presence  in  the 
cores  might  he  of  use  in  determining  the  depth  at  which  any 
particular  piece  was  formed.  However,  Dr.  Hinde  is  of  optnioi» 
that  the  exact  form  of  Zithoihamnion  in  the  cores  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily determined,  that  is,  whether  the  branching,  nodose,  and 
incrusting  forms  correspond  with  the  similar  growth-forms  frun> 
the  reef-slopes. 

Section  viii  is  a  report  on  the  lagoon  borings  by  G.  II.  Halligan. 

Two  borings  were  made  at  spots  in  the  floor  of  the  lagoon  where 
the  depth  at  low  water  spring  tides  was  101  feet  The  first  passed 
through  81^  feet  mostly  of  halimeda  debris,  next  through  18  inches 
of  hard  coral,  33  feet  of  coral  fragments,  18  inches  of  coral,  and, 
finally,  again  through  26^  feet  of  coral  material,  thus  in  all  144  feet 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  lagoon,  or  245  feet  below  the  sea-level. 
The  second  boring,  a  short  distance  from  the  first,  went  throagh 
91^  feet  of  Halimeda  debris,  next  through  3  feet  of  hard  coral 
with  intermediate  bands  of  softer  material,  and  then  entered  coral 
gravel  and  sand,  to  a  depth  altogether  beneath  the  lagoon  floor 
of  94i  feet,  or  196  feet  below  the  sea-level.  Mr.  Halligan  finishes 
his  report  with  the  following  words: — "  It  is  perha|>8  only  fair  to- 
mention  that  the  lagoon  borings  here  described  were  undertaken 
without  the  least  idea  of  the  formation  to  be  expected,  and  were 
carried  out  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  possible. 
.  .  .  .  Had  it  not  been  for  the  co-operation  and  energy  of  the 
captain,  officers,  and  men  of  II.M.S.  *  Porpoise,'  the  work  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  at  all." 

Section  ix,  by  the  same  author  as  the  last,  describes  the  permanent 
marks  left  by  him  on  the  island  of  Funafuti,  to  register  for  future 
reference  the  present  levels  of  different  spoti<.  Tliese  marks  were 
made  of  iron  pipes  let  into  the  coral  rock. 

Section  x  is  the  general  report  by  Pn)fessor  J.  W.  Judd,  C.15., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  on  the  materials  sent  from  Funafuti  and  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  them.  The  cylindrical  cores  and  fragments  of 
solid  rock  from  the  different  borings  were,  on  their  arrival  in 
London,  slit  longitudinally',  and  from  those  in  the  main  boring  to 
a  depth  of  about  800  feet  from  the  surface  a  thin  slab  of  the  whole 
size  of  each  core  was  cut  out  of  its  middle,  lliis  slicing  proved 
a  very  arduous  task,  particularly  in  the  nearly  continuous  solid  cores 
of  the  lower  400  feet  of  the  boring,  but  it  was  very  effectively  done 
by  means  of  a  lapidary's  wheel  driven  by  an  electro-motor.  The 
slit  surfaces  of  the  hard  cores  when  thus  treated  were  sufficiently 
well  polished  to  allow  of  the  determination  of  the  larger  oi^nism* 
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)y  moans  of  a  lens,  whilst  for  the  examination  of  the  minute  forma 
ind  of  the  mineral  oharaoters  of  the  rock,  more  than  500  microaoopio 
sections  were  prepared. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  from  the  borings,  large  ooUeotions 
of  the  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  the  atoll  were  made  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Gardiner  and  Mr.  Hedley,  and  Professor  David  and  Mr.  G.  Sweet 
made  strennous  efforts,  at  no  small  personal  risk,  to  dredge  up  the 
organisms  existing  on  the  steep  ooean  slopes  of  the  present  reef  to 
a  depth  of  200  fathoms.  As  a  description  of  the  existing  organisms 
of  the  atoll  was  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  undertaking,  tbe 
collections  made  bave  been,  in  part,  studied  by  different  specialists 
in  this  country  and  in  Australia,  and  the  results  published  in 
various  scientific  journals.  A  list  of  these  memoirs  is  given  by 
Professor  Judd. 

Section  xi,  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  F.K.S.,  contains  the  report  on 
the  materials  from  the  borings  at  the  Funafuti  Atoll. 

The  main  achievement  of  the  later  expeditions  to  Funafuti,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  David  and  Messrs.  Finckh  and  Sweet, 
was  tbe  penetration  of  the  reef  at  the  main  boring  to  a  deptb  of 
1,114  feet  and  obtaining  materials  which  showed  distinctly  the 
nature  of  the  rock  to  tbis  depth.  These  materials  were  subjected 
to  very  careful  scrutiny,  and  a  detailed  record  of  the  various 
organisms  recognized  in  eaob  separate  portion  of  tbe  cores  and  tbeir 
general  mineral  condition  is  given  in  this  section  of  the  Report. 
The  nature  of  the  material  varied  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
boring.  To  the  depth  of  748  feet  from  the  surface  tbe  greater  part 
of  tbe  rock  seems  to  have  been  of  a  friable  and  incoberent  character, 
whicb  in  the  process  of  boring  was  reduced  to  fine  granular  particles 
usually  called  sand,  whilst  the  aggregate  length  of  the  solid  portions 
of  the  core  only  reached  73  feet,  or  about  one-tentb  of  tbe  distance 
passed  through.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  third  of  the  boring 
from  748  feet  to  the  bottom  at  1,114  feet  was  to  a  very  large  extent 
solid  rock,  forming  a  nearly  continuous  cylindrical  core  311  feet 
in  length.  The  friable  upper  portion  down  to  637  feet  was  mainly 
of  calcium  carbonate,  whilst  the  lower  solid  third  of  the  core  was 
of  dolomitic  limestone. 

No  true  oolitic  grains  were  met  witb  in  any  part  of  tbe  cores, 
nor  was  any  pumice  or  other  volcanic  material  recognized.  The 
presence  of  silica  was  not  detected,  tbough  siliceous  boring  sponges 
were  originally  very  numerous.  Lines  of  stratification  were  not 
distinguished  in  the  cores. 

Tbe  rock  throughout  was  entirely  organic,  derived  from  the 
calcareous  skeletons  of  marine  invertebrate  animals  and  calcareous 
algSB;  the  principal  rook-formers  belong  to  Foramiuifera,  Corals, 
and  AlgsB,  and  witb  these  are  associated  detacbed  spines  and  test* 
plates  of  echinoderms,  annelid  tubes,  crustacean  tests,  spicules  of 
calcisponges  and  tunicates,  and  the  shells  or  casts  of  lamellibrancbs 
and  gasteropods.  The  only  vertebrate  remains  found  in  tbe  cores  was 
a  single  fragment  of  fish-bone  or  spine  less  than  an  inch  in  length. 

Of  the  Foramiuifera  35  genera  are  represented  in  tbe  main  boring  ; 
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ibey  are  equally  as  abandant  in  the  ooree  and  loose  maUrisls 
throughout  the  boring  as  in  the  beds  at  the  surface  of  the  reef 
now  forming.  The  most  important  rook-forming  genera  in  the 
order  of  their  relative  abundance  are  AmpJustegina^  I^oljftrema, 
OrhiioUies,  ITeteroategina,  CarpenUria,  Oypaina,  and  Calearimi.  All 
the  forms  belong  to  genera  still  existing*  and  no  examples  of 
characteristic  Tertiary  species  were  recognized.  For  the  determi- 
nation of  critical  forms  the  author  acknowledges  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  Mr.  F.  Chapman. 

Corals,  including  Alcyonaria  and  Hydrooorallinsd  as  well  as  the 
Madreporaria  in  this  term,  are  present  throughout  the  main  boring, 
but,  especially  in  the  lower  3oO  feet,  they  are  more  numerous  and 
varied  than  in  the  upper  part.  They  have  suffered  greater  changes 
in  fossilization  than  any  other  group  of  organisms,  and  below  a  depth 
of  180  feet  in  the  boring  their  walls  and  other  structures  have  been 
for  the  most  part  dissolved  and  removed,  and  only  casts  in  sedi- 
mentary or  crystalline  materials  remain.  In  many  instances  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  position  of  growth.  Twenty-eight  genera  have 
been  recorded  from  the  borings ;  22  of  these  are  living  at  the 
present  time  on  the  reefs  or  in  the  lagoon  at  Funafuti.  The 
commoner  genera  such  as  MiUepora,  Lcbophyiumy  Stylophora, 
PodUopora,  Astraay  Orhicella,  Fungia,  Madrepora,  Aslraoporaf 
Montipora,  and  Forties  range  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
main  boring,  but  not  continuously,  for  a  particular  form  which 
has  flourished  through  a  series  of  consecutive  cores  will  often  dis- 
appear for  a  variable  interval  and  then  come  in  again.  All  the 
forms  met  with  are  reef  corals ;  no  examples  of  deep-water  forms 
have  been  recognized  in  any  of  the  cores. 

Of  the  calcareous  Algaa  the  most  important  genus,  LithotJiamnion, 
is  represented  by  branching  nodular,  and,  more  especially,  by 
encru6tin<^  forms  which  grow  over  corals  and  other  organisms  so 
as  to  bind  them  fast  together  and  form  layers  of  very  oompact 
dense  rock.  Another  genus,  Ualimeda,  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out t)ie  cores ;  in  some  parts  of  the  main  boring  and  in  the  boring 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  lagoon  the  rook  is  mainly  composed  of 
their  detaclied  segments. 

Though  the  main  boring  reached  to  a  depth  of  1,114  feet  it  did 
not  penetrate  through  the  reef-rock,  and  the  cores  from  the  bottom 
were  as  distinctly  reef-like  as  those  from  any  other  part  of  the 
boring. 

The  last  three  sections,  dealing  with  the  chemical  and  mineralogical 
compositicm  of  the  cores,  are  of  great  interest. 

First,  Professor  Judd  describes  the  chemical  aspect  of  the  cores 
as  shown  in  numerous  analyses  made  by  his  assistants,  Dr.  C.  6. 
Cullis  an<l  Dr.  E.  W.  Skeats,  and  by  Mr.  Hart  Smith,  and  this  may 
be  generally  stated  as  follows.  As  far  as  637  feet  from  the  surface 
the  core  consists  of  calcium  carbonate  with  a  small  proportion  of 
magnesium  carbonate.  Below  637  feet  the  proportion  of  magnesium 
carbonate  rises  fairly  suddenly  to  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Calcium   phosphate  is   present   throughout    in   minute  quantities. 
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Volcanio  rook  is  entirely  absent  The  proportion  of  magnesium 
carbonate  between  the  depths  of  10  and  20  feet  rises  oousiderably, 
and  then  falls  away  again.  Professor  Judd  shows  that  under 
certain  conditions  oalcinm  carbonate  is  more  soluble  than  magnesium 
carbonate,  snd  he  thinks  that  ''down  to  637  feet  the  degree  of 
enrichment  of  the  rock  by  magnesium  carbonate  may  be  probably 
ascribed  to  tlie  leaching  out  of  calcium  carbonate/'  and  this  accounts 
for  the  friability  of  the  upper  part  of  the  core. 

The  presence  of  the  large  percentage  of  magnesium  carbonate  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  boriug  is  considered  by  Professor  Judd  to  be 
due  to  some  such  segregation  as  has  produced  flints  in  the  Chalk, 
and  the  iron  disulphide  nodules  of  other  formations.  The  material 
of  a  reef  "is  everywhere  permeated  and  acted  upon  by  sea- water, 
containing  a  very  notable  proportion  of  magnesium,  principally  in 
the  condition  of  chlorides  and  sulphates.  May  not  these  materials, 
enriched  by  the  magnesium  carbonate,  exercise  an  attractive  action 
on  the  magnesium  salts  of  the  ocean  waters,  giving  rise  to  double 
decomposition  and  the  gradual  replacement  of  a  part  of  the  calcium 
iu  the  carbonates  by  magnesium  ?  " 

Section  xiii  consists  of  some  remarks  by  H.  C.  Sorby,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
concerning  the  production  of  aragonite  and  dolomite  in  the  coral 
rock.  Dr.  Sorby  thinks  that  there  *'  may  be  special  conditions  not 
tally  understood  under  which  carbonate  of  lime  may  crystallise  as 
aragonite  at  such  a  temperature  as  would  be  met  with  in  coral 
rock."  Obviously  this  must  be  so,  for  Dr.  Cullis  has  found  secondary 
aragonite  in  the  cores.  Dr.  Sorby  was  not  able  by  artificial  means 
to  replace  calcium  carbonate  by  dolomite ;  he  only  succeeded  in 
replacing  it  by  magnesium  carbonate. 

The  last  section  is  the  account,  by  C.  Gilbert  Cullis,  D.Sc,  F.G.S., 
of  the  mineral ogical  changes  observed  in  the  Funafuti  borings. 
Near  the  surface  the  cores  consist  of  calcite  and  aragonite  acconling 
to  the  composition  of  the  skeletons  of  the  organisms  of  which  it  is 
made.  The  magnesium  carbonate  and  other  chemicals  present  in 
the  cores  are  not  perceptible  in  a  microscope-section  as  crystals. 

The  first  change  that  occurs  as  a  greater  depth  is  reached  is  that 
the  cavities  in  the  organisms  composing  the  cores  hecome  filled  with 
secondary  calcite  and  aragonite.  Next  the  secondary  aragonite 
becomes  converted  into  calcite,  and  finally  the  primary  aragonite 
also  becomes  similarly  converted.  Thus  at  220  feet  the  cores 
consist  entirely  of  calcite.  From  637  feet  dolomite  begins  to 
replace  the  calcite,  and  from  650  to  820  feet  pure  dolomite  is  })re8ent. 
From  820  to  875  feet,  and  again  from  1,050  to  1,070  feet,  calcite  is 
again  present  with  tho  dolomite.  Apart  from  this  the  core  from  650 
to  1,114  feet,  the  lowest  point  reached,  is  of  pure  dolomite. 

Tliis  section  is  excellently  illustrated  with  figures  of  microscope- 
slides  of  sections  from  different  depths,  and  also  by  diagrams 
illustrating  the  mineralogical  changes. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  six  plates,  a  number  of  woodcuts, 
and  charts  of  the  atoll.  Accompanying  it  is  a  portfolio  with 
geological  maps  and  sections  of  the  islands.     Printed  iu  large,  cl^r 
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tjTjpe,  and  fioishing  with  a  good  index,  it  has  all  the  leqmremeBts  of 
a  book  of  reference. 

The  evidence  of  the  borings  shows  that,  in  the  case  of  Fanafotir 
with  small  temporary  oscillations  of  level,  there  must  have  been 
a  steady  downward  movement  for  a  very  long  time  to  aoooont  for 
1,100  feet  of  coral  rock  of  comparatively  recent  accnmnlstioD. 
Another  noticeable  conclosion  is  Uiat,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
this  '  coral  island/  corals  are  not  the  most  important  reef-fomerB. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Boyal  Society  shonld  be  nnible 
to  afford  a  larger  sam  for  carrying  ont  an  nndertaking  of  tbf 
importance  of  that  described.  The  expeditions  in  consequence  ba<t 
to  depend  largely  on  private  donations  and  individual  help,  tD<l 
without  these  the  second  expedition  would  never  have  been  startet^- 
On  the  other  hand,  all  scientific  men  will  read  with  pleasure  bo^ 
willingly  assistance  of  all  kinds  was  rendered  by  those  printe 
persons  with  whom  the  expedition  came  in  contact. 

W.  D.  L 

II. — Db.  a.  W.  Rowe  on  THi  ZoMSS  OF  THi  White  Chalk  Of 
YoBKSHiBX.  (Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  xviii,  pt  4 ;  104  pp . 
24  plateft  and  2  text-figures.)  (London:  E.  Stanford,  1904. 
Price  3#.) 

IN  this  breezy  record  of  his  work  in  Yorkshire  Dr.  Rowe  ba* 
compounded  a  bracing  tonic  for  all  geologists,  and  especislly 
for  those  whose  appreciative  faculties  may  have  become  so  impaiie^^ 
by  the  undigested  load  of  accumulated  facts  that  they  have  lost 
that  keen  relish  for  discovery  which  should  be  the  never-failing 
reward  of  the  investigator.  We  are  made  to  feel  as  we  read  tbis 
paper  that  to  its  author  every  fresh  discovery  still  comes,  as  it 
should  come,  with  the  force  of  a  revelation,  and  is  honoured  as  sucb. 
Surely,  whoever  reads  that  exciting  dramatic  episode — so  well  told 
and  withal  so  refreshing  in  technical  literature — of  the  finding  of  the 
prognosticated  Micraster  after  a  venturesome  voyage  to  a  well-nigb 
inaccessible  pai*t  of  the  coast  must  realize  that  there  are  moments 
when  it  is  indeed  good  to  be  a  geologist!  The  importance  of 
our  discoveries  in  science,  where  not  directly  *  practical,'  depends 
mainly  upon  the  force  with  which  they  appeal  to  our  imagination, 
and  herein  lies  the  strength  of  Dr.  Rowe's  method.  His  naive 
surprise  when  the  new  knowledge  happens  to  burst  the  bounds 
of  his  previous  experience,  and  his  satisfaction  when  it  happens  to 
conform  to  that  experience,  are  admirably  expressed  and  equally 
delightful.  The  whole  process  by  which  dead  facts  become  vital 
thoughts  is  exemplified  as  Dr.  Rowe  picks  up  shred  after  shred 
of  evidence  and  pieces  it  into  his  fabric.  We  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  Browning's  fine  description  of  the  scientific  method — 

**  Up  and  (lo\^Ti,  inch  by  inch,  with  the  U\)er  his  rcawu 
No  torch,  it  suffice"— held  deftly  and  straiglit. 
Eyes  pur])lind  at  tirst,  feel  their  way  in  due  season." 

The  author  knows  that  he  is  doing  work  worth  doing  and  is  doing  it 

well,  and  he  is  happy  in  doing  it.     No  wonder,  then,  that  geologists 
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md  paladontologista  alike  have  watohed  his  progress  with  admiration 
md  with  oritical  interest !  The  results  wbioh  he  has  already 
ichieved  are  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  the  paper  before  os 
ihows  that  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 

The  zonal  correlation  of  the  Yorkshire  Chalk  with  the  Chalk 
9f  the  South  of  England  presents  many  difficulties,  and  in  spite 
3f  the  brave  attempt  made  by  Dr.  C.  Barrois  over  a  quarter  of 
ft  century  ago,  it  has  been  long  recognized  by  local  workers  that 
the  problem  was  still  unsolved.  This  problem  Dr.  Bowe  has  taken 
AS  his  latest  holiday  task,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  trusty  coadjutor, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Sherborn,  lias  shown  that  by  proper  methods  even  the 
sturdily  resistaut  mass  of  Flamborough  Head  may  be  sliced  up  into 
zones  more  or  less  closely  equivalent  to  those  of  the  south,  with 
well-nigh  the  same  ease  as  the  less  obdurate  cliffs  that  overlook 
the  Channel. 

On  takiug  his  giant-stride  northward,  however,  Dr.  Bowe  has 
found  himself  confronted  by  many  conditions  that  were  new  to 
him  and  by  many  problems  that  for  the  present  he  is  content  to 
waive.  He  has  wisely  concentrated  his  forces  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  broad  correlation,  and  has  regarded  other  matters  as 
side-issues  to  be  dealt  with  when  the  opportunity  occurs. 

The  keynote  of  his  attitude  is  struck  in  the  introduction  to  his 
paper  and  is  well  sustained  throughout  "  We  have  long  cherished 
a  furtive  ambition,"  he  writes,  '*  to  explore  this  mysterious  and 
legendary  coast."  And  again,  **  There  is  a  glamour  and  fascination 
attached  to  the  unknown,  which,  coupled  with  the  acknowledged 
(Hfficulties  of  a  coast  like  this,  greatly  adds  to  the  zest  of  the  work. 
For  this  coast  is  unknown.     It  is  a  veritable  terra  tncognitaJ* 

Now,  this  last  sentence  will  seem  a  hard  saying  to  the  assiduous 
local  investigators  to  whom  Dr.  Bowe  warmly  expresses  his  in- 
debtedness ;  and  even  to  anyone  knowing  only  the  previously 
published  literature  it  may  appear  high-pitched.  But  the  author 
justifies  his  statement  in  the  context,  by  explaining  that  the  only 
kind  of  information  which  he  himself  desired  was  not  available 
until  he  had  explored  the  land.  After  all,  he  has  only  taken  the 
customary  privilege  of  the  explorer  of  new  regions,  with  whom  the 
uncoordinated  local  knowledge  of  the  aborigines  does  not  count. 
And  in  similar  manner  it  may  happen  in  the  future  that  Kent  itself 
will  prove  a  terra  incognita  to  a  worker  carrying  some  special  line 
of  investigation  southward  from  the  Northern  Chalk,  for  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  still  an  open  field  for  research  in  every  part  of  the 
formation. 

Dr.  Bowe*s  Yorkshire  work  is  of  peculiar  interest  inasmuch  as  it 
reveals  not  only  the  strength  but  also  the  weakness  of  the  zonal 
method  of  correlation  when  applied  to  districts  lying  apart.  We  find 
that  again  and  again  is  the  author  startled  by  the  strangeness  of  his 
northern  experiences,  until  at  last  he  is  constrained  to  declare — 
"The  record  of  the  fauna  in  this  area  constitutes  a  veritable  zoo- 
logical romance.  Verily  it  is  a  land  of  strange  zonal  occurrences  and 
of  still  more  strange  zonal  omissions.     It  is,  indeed,  the  remarkable 
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absence  of  some  of  the  oommoont  zonal  fossils,  together  with  tbe 
nnreliability  of  others  which  do  exist,  which  has  rendered  the  task 
of  zoning  this  Chalk  so  difficnlt,  bat,  withal,  so  fascinating.'*  Tbat 
is  how  the  scanty  ill-preserved  fauna  of  the  Yorkshire  Chalk  appeals 
to  one  who  has  the  art  to  read  its  lesson ! 

Now,  the  meaning  underlying  this  and  other  similar  sentences 
evidently  is  that  Dr.  Rowe,  having  been  able  to  define  the  range  of 
most  of  the  Chalk  fossils  in  the  diff-seotions  of  the  South  of  Elngland 
within  fixed  limits,  and  having  found  them  persistent  within  these 
limits  in  that  region,  had  begun  to  have  faith  in  these  zonal 
boundaries  as  representing  the  full  life-history  of  the  species.  Bot 
his  journey  northward  has  impressed  upon  him  that  Uie  range  of 
many  of  his  zonal  species  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  still  managed  skilfully  to  extract  sujfioient  evidence  to 
re-establish  Barrois'  system  of  correlation  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  to 
prove,  what  was  indeed  already  acknowledged,  that  the  general 
2onal  succession  in  Yorkshire  corresponds  to  that  in  the  South  of 
England.  In  studying  the  range  of  the  individual  species,  however, 
and  their  grouping,  he  finds  that  some  cherished  guides  haTS 
wandered  far  from  the  path  of  zonal  rectitude.  Thus  we  read— 
"The  vertical  range  of  certain  fossils,  usually  restricted  in  their 
distribution,  is  so  vast  that  their  very  persistence  is  bewildering. 
As  instances  of  this  contention  we  may  quote  a  range  of  800  feet 
for  Aciinocamax  granulattu,  and  650  feet  for  Aeiinocamax  verm; 
while  Cardiaster  ananchytis  has  been  traced  for  640  feet,  and 
Infulaster  rostratus  for  nearly  700  feet." 

''That  Aciinocamax  vertu  should  be  found  in  the  qnadratus-chslk; 
that  Aciinocamax  granulatus  should  be  found  some  350  feet  up  in 
the  same  zone ;  that  lufnlaBier  rostratus  should  range  from  the 
zone  of  Micraster  cor-testudinarium  to  that  of  ^c/tnocamax  quadratut; 
and  that  Cardiaster  ananchytis  should  extend  from  the  Micraster 
cor-anguinum-zone  to  the  same  horizon,  are  facts  sufficiently  unusual 
to  warrant  special  comment." 

Therefore,  although  Dr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Sherborn  have  been  able 
to  prove  the  presence  in  the  Flamborough  cliflfe  of  all  the  zones 
from  that  of  lihynchonella  Cuvieri  to  that  of  Aciinocamax  qua  drains, 
inclusive,  it  is  acknowledged  that  for  some  of  these  zones  the  guide- 
fossils  on  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  are  inadequate 
in  this  district  for  the  identification  of  the  divisions. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  Dr.  Rowe  suggests,  though  with  evident 
reluctance  (p.  219),  that  in  certain  cases  the  name  of  some  other 
fossil,  locally  abundant,  should  be  associated  with  the  established 
name-fossil  as  its  "local  equivalent"  We  commend  the  wisdom 
of  this  course,  for  however  much  it  may  be  desirable  to  adhere  to 
established  zonal  nomenclature  for  purposes  of  wide-reaching  cor- 
relation, it  is  unnecessarily  perplexing  to  the  student  and  irritating 
to  the  stratigrapher  to  find  that  a  particular  zone  is  marked  by  the 
absence  of  its  name- fossil  ! 

Hence  the  choice  of  the  characteristic  Inoceramus  lingua  as  the 
local  guide  for  the  zone  of  Aciinocamax  quadratus,  since  the  last- 
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named  form  tppears  not  yet  to  have  been  foond  at  all  in  YorkBhire, 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  every  looal  worker. 

The  choioe  of  Infidtuier  roatraiue  to  serve  a  similar  purpose  for 
the  zone  of  MieroMier  cor-an^ttimim  is,  however,  open  to  qaestion, 
although  when  first  suggested  it  seemed  to  the  present  writer  to 
be  well  adi^ted.  But  its  range  has  been  so  greatly  extended  by 
Dr.  Rowe's  researches,  both  above  and  below  the  belt  in  whioh  it  is 
most  abundant,  and  with  whioh  its  name  is  now  associated,  that  its 
unsupported  presence  seems  inadequate  to  determine  the  zone,  and 
we  should  feel  lees  confident  than  the  author  in  assigning  a  small 
inland  pit  "  without  hesitation  "  to  the  zone  of  Mteraeter  cor-anguinum 
on  the  strength  of  the  discovery  of  this  fossil  alone  (p.  233). 

And  hers  we  may  note  that  in  respect  to  Dr.  Rowe's  demarcation 
of  the  zone  of  Mtcra$ter  cor-nngmnum  there  appears  to  be  a  certain 
arbitrariness,  perhaps  unavoidable  but  still  unsatisfactory,  especially 
sinoe  the  zone  as  now  defined  is  made  to  bestride  the  only  lithological 
line  traceable  in  the  Yorkshire  Chalk,  namely,  that  separating  the  flinty 
from  the  flintless  Chalk.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  several  of  the  zoned 
boundaries  Dr.  Rowe  will  no  doubt  himself  be  ready  to  allow  that  in 
these  Yorkshire  sections,  when  the  evidence  is  often  so  imperfect,  the 
chosen  line  reflects  in  its  particular  location  an  opinion  or  deduction 
mther  than  an  absolute  fact,  even  though  it  represent  the  best  oon- 
ventional  line  that  is  likely  to  be  attained.  The  position  is  precisely 
that  in  which  the  mere  stratigrapher  often  finds  himself  in  tracing 
boundaries  that  he  knows  to  lie  within  certain  limits  but  to  be  in- 
determinable within  these  limits.  And  just  as  the  stratigrapher's  line 
when  drawn  on  the  map  sometimes  gives  an  unwarranted  impression 
of  finality,  so  may  these  zonal  boundaries  if  too  rigidly  interpreted. 

One  important  deduction  to  be  drawn,  then,  from  Dr.  Rowe's 
experiences  in  the  Yorkshire  Chalk  —  a  deduction  that  has  also 
impressed  itself  upon  the  present  writer  in  extending  the  area  of 
his  investigations  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks — is  that,  although 
the  general  succession  of  life-forms  that  go  to  the  making  of 
*  zones '  remains  constant  over  wide  areas,  the  range  and  aBsooiation 
of  individual  species,  however  sharply  defined  at  one  spot,  can 
rarely  be  traced  far  without  showing  disintegration  and  change. 
Thus  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  stratigrapher  owing  to  gradual 
change  in  the  lithological  character  of  sediments  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  zonal  palaeontologist 
in  the  gradual  change  of  zoological  assemblages. 

The  diversity  between  the  fauna  of  the  southern  and  northern 
Chalk  has  long  been  recognized,  but  it  has  never  before  been  so 
definitely  formulated  as  by  Dr.  Rowe,  and  we  regard  this  detailed 
comparison  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  paper.  For  the  present 
he  is  content  to  state  the  differences  without  attempting  further  to 
discuss  the  cause  than  to  state  (p.  280)  that  they  afford  '*  convincing 
evidence  of  the  working  of  variation  in  geographical  distribution." 
It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  in  such  a  continuous  and  homogeneous 
mass  as  the  Chalk,  which  seems  to  postulate  that  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  sea-floor  must  have  been  well-nigh  identical  over 
the  whole  region  covered  by  the  deposit,  there  should  be  this  great 
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differonoe  between  the  fauna  of  oorreeponding  horisons  in  Yorkshire 
and  in  Kent.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Lower  Oretaoeous  the  differenoe 
between  the  two  areas  is  even  more  oonspiouoas,  but  in  this  case 
we  are  dealing  with  beds  of  diverse  lithological  composition,  and 
with  complex  geographical  conditions  that  are  sujficient  to  explain 
the  anomalies. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  diversity  within  the 
same  geographical  province  ?  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  climatic 
variation  due  to  the  trifling  di£ference  in  latitude  could  make  itself 
directly  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  comparatively  deep  Upper  Cre- 
taceous sea.  Can  it  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  cold-water 
currents  creeping  down  from  the  north  ?  Or  may  we  surmise  that 
some  of  the  life-forms  themselves  in  spreading  from  separate  centres 
of  dispersal  have  exerted  a  mutually  antagonistic  effect  upon  each 
other,  80  that  they  could  not  pass  freely  beyond  their  reitpective 
frontiers  ?  Or  is  it,  after  all,  only  that  ever-present  mischief-maker, 
'  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,'  that  is  to  blame  for  our 
difficulties  ? 

We  hope  that  at  some  future  time  Dr.  Bowe  will  deal  more  fully 
with  this  fascinating  problem,  for  assuredly  he  is  peculiarly  well 
qualified  for  the  task.  And  in  doing  so  we  shall  expect  that  he 
will  give  us  that  comparison  of  the  Yorkshire  fauna  with  the  fauna 
of  the  equivalent  beds  in  Germany  which  is  referred  to  (p.  284), 
but  at  present  withheld.  This  comparison  is  likely  to  be  of  singpilar 
interest,  for  apparently  some  portions  of  the  Yorkshire  Chalk  have, 
like  portions  of  the  Speeton  Clay,  closer  faunistic  affinities  with  the 
equivalent  rocks  of  Germany  than  with  those  of  the  South  of  England. 

In  laying  stress  upon  this  aspect  of  Dr.  Bowe's  results  we  must 
not  omit  to  call  attention  also  to  the  discoveries  of  the  author 
which  go  to  strengthen  the  correlation  between  the  northern  and 
southern  Chalk.  Thus,  his  recognition  of  the  plentiful  ocourrence 
of  Utntacrintis  in  Yorkshire  in  its  customary  position  at  the  base  of 
the  MarsupiteS'Zone  is  a  notable  bond  in  the  correlation  and  an 
advance  on  our  previous  knowledge.  Several  other  southern  fossils 
not  hitherto  recorded  from  Yorkshire  have  now  been  identified  and 
are  included  in  the  new  list. 

The  value  of  the  author*s  method  from  the  stratigi'aphical  point 
of  view  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  his  discovery  that  the  zone  of 
Bhynchonella  Cuvteri  is  absolutely  crushed  out  for  a  space  by  the 
overthrust  fault  in  the  Buckton  Cliffs.  The  character  of  the  dis- 
turbance at  this  place  had  been  previously  recognized,  but  its  effect 
upon  the  sequence  was  unknown  until  established  by  the  palsBonto- 
logical  evidence. 

Another  result  given  in  this  paper  which  the  local  geologists  will 
be  eager  to  apply  in  the  field  is  the  demonstration  of  a  progressive 
deepening  iu  the  alveolar  cavity  of  Actinocamaz  grantdatus  when 
this  fossil  is  traced  upward  through  the  ^uadra^tis-zone.  We  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Bowe  on  his  acumen  in  seizing  upon  practically  the 
only  organism  of  the  Yorkshire  Chalk  which  is  sufficiently  abundant 
and  well-preserved  to  allow  its  zonal  variation  to  be  worked  out 
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As  the  author  expressly  disolaims  that  his  paper  shoald  be  taken 
AS  more  than  "a  preliminary  attempt  to  bring  the  fauna  of  the 
Yorkshire  ooast  into  line  with  that  of  our  southern  sections/'  and 
us  he  has  so  sncoessfully  achieved  this  object,  it  would  be  both 
unjust  and  ungrateful  to  consider  his  work  in  any  other  light.  Now 
that  the  way  is  made  clear  we  shall  expect  that  the  group  of 
persistent  investigators  dwelling  in  the  East  Hiding  will  push 
forward  the  work  with  renewed  energy,  not  only  testing  what  has 
been  done  but  also  adding  to  it  where  necessary.  Especially  should 
we  like  to  hear  of  the  establishment  of  local  zones  of  less  extensive 
dimensions  than  those  which  Dr.  Rowe  has  given  us.  The  value 
of  a  narrow  zone  to  the  stratigrapher  was  strikingly  manifest  in  the 
above-cited  instance  at  the  Buckton  overthrust  fault.  Here  the 
author  had  the  advantage  of  having  to  deal  with  the  only  narrow 
zone  in  his  category — that  of  BhynchoneUa  Cuvieri.  The  thickness 
of  this  zone  in  the  Buckton  cliffs  is  no  more  than  11  feet,  whereas  the 
next  in  dimensions,  those  oF  Micraster  cor -teBtudinar turn  and  if.  cor^ 
angwnum,  are  given  as  120  feet  and  125  feet:  and  all  the  others 
range  between  200  and  300  or  more  feet.  Moreover,  even  with 
flucb  extensive  bounds  allotted  to  them  some  of  the  zonal  forms 
are  still  not  content,  but  manage  to  invade  their  neighbour's  territory. 
Thus  we  learn  that  **  Holaster  planus  is  as  common  in  Yorkshire  in 
the  zone  of  Ter.  gracilis  as  at  its  own  horizon."  Faults  of  considerable 
magnitude  may  remain  undetected  in  the  interior  unless  we  can  find 
means  to  identify  belts  of  strata  of  much  narrower  limits.  Indeed, 
we  are  reminded  by  the  coloured  map  which  accompanies  Dr.  Rowe's 
paper  of  a  long-standing  suspicion  that  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
disturbance  of  the  normal  succession  at  Speeton  betvvt*en  the  railway 
line  and  the  coast,  to  which  the  pinchint^  in  of  the  zones  in  this 
quarter  may  be  due;  and  the  reviewer  would  recommend  this  area, 
with  the  country  to  the  south  and  west,  to  further  consideration. 

The  Cenomanian  or  *  Lower  Chalk'  in  this  as  in  his  former  papers 
does  not  come  within  the  range  of  Dr.  Rowe's  investigation.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  well  at  least  to  include  it 
in  giving  estimates  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  Wliite  Chalk  of 
Yorkshire,  since  in  this  region  the  division  is  essentially  part  of  the 
lithological  mass  which  we  mean  when  we  refer  to  the  *  Yorkshire 
Chalk.'  Moi'eover,  this  part  of  the  series  had  previously  been  worked 
out  with  great  care  by  Mr.  W.  Hill,  so  that  accurate  measurements 
were  already  available.  It  is  true  that  passing  reference  is  made 
to  Mr.  Hill's  paper,  but  there  would  have  been  a  distinct  advantage 
if  we  had  had  a  few  sentences  giving  a  summary  of  this  work  in 
the  present  publication,  so  that  some  account  of  the  whole  section 
might  have  been  contained  under  one  cover. 

The  lavish  wealth  of  illustration  to  which  Dr.  Rowe  has  ac- 
cuhtomed  us  in  his  previous  works  is  again  granted  to  us  and 
deserves  our  gratitude.  The  magnificent  series  of  photographic 
reproductions  (in  most  cases  from  originals  for  which  the  author 
tenders  his  acknowledgments  to  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong)  brings 
up  vivid  reminiscences  of  this  noble  coastline. 
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Ttie  sections,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  D,  Sherborn,  are  effeotive,  thougb 
somewhat  crudely  diagrammatic.  We  notice,  however,  that  the 
disiilaoement  by  the  fault  at  Sel wicks  is  not  indicated.  The 
coloured  map  already  referred  to,  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Sherborn, 
is  a  useful  guide  to  the  probable  range  of  the  zones  in  the  interior 
of  the  headland,  though  in  drawing  the  boundaries  it  is  probable 
that  insufficient  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
ground  in  view  of  the  prevalent  low  dip.  The  Appendices  to  the 
paper  include  the  description  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Crick  of  a  cortoas 
Belemnite,  probably  deformed  by  some  injury  to  the  living  animal ; 
and  there  is  also  a  short  note  by  the  present  writer  on  the  state 
of  preservation  of  some  of  the  Chalk  fossils. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  no  adequate  criticism 
of  work  of  this  kind  could  be  made  except  by  one  whose  knowledge 
of  the  subject  transcended  that  of  the  author.  And  our  only  hope, 
therefore,  of  ever  obtaining  such  a  criticism  is  that  Dr.  Rowe  may 
himself  undertake  it  some  time  in  the  future,  when  he  has  completed 
his  examination  of  the  separate  districts  and  reviews  his  previous 
work  as  a  whole.  G.  W.  Lampluoh. 
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March  28rd,   1904.— J.  E.  Marr,  ScD.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.     The  following  communication  was  read  : — 

*'  On  the  Moine  Gneisses  of  the  East  Central  Highlands  and  their 
Position  in  the  Highland  Sequence."  *  By  George  Barrow,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  paper  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the 
parallel  banded  grey  gneisses  or  gneissose  flagstones  of  the  Perth- 
shire and  Aberdeenshire  districts,  which,  in  their  field -characters  as 
well  as  in  their  composition  and  structure,  ai'e  identical  with  the 
Moine  gneisses  of  the  North-West  Highlands.  A  description  is 
given  of  these  gneisses,  as  seen  in  and  about  the  Garry  in  Perthshire, 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  brief  account  of  the  same  rocks  in  the 
ground  to  the  east  and  north-east,  extending  to  the  Forest  of  Inver- 
cauld,  north  of  Braemar  in  Aberdeenshire.  Special  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  area  large 
masses  of  highly  quartzose  gneiss  occur,  which  are  really  part  of  the 
Central  Higliland  qiiartzites  in  what  the  author  conveniently  describes 
as  a  '  Moine  phase,*  and  should  not  strictly  be  included  in  the  typical 
banded  grey  gneisses  at  all. 

In  the  second  part,  dealing  with  the  mode  of  ending  off  of  these 
gneisses  to  the  south-east,  it  is  shown  that  they  cease  to  be  recog- 
nizable as  Moine  gneisses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  thin  away  and 
also  become  more  finely  banded,  while  at  the  same  time  they  become 
less  crystalline  or  cease  to  be  gneisses.     To  prove  this,  an  aocount 

*  Communicated  by  pormission  of  the  Director  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 
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18  given  of  a  series  of  sections  lying  along  a  belt  of  40  miles  in 
ISQgth,  extending  nearly  from  Blair  Atholl  to  the  east  of  Balmoral, 
in  Aberdeenshire.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  ooours- 
aboat  Gilbert's  Bridge  (in  Olen  Tilt),  where  the  parallel  banded 
Moine  gneisses  can  be  traced  passing  slowly  into  the  honestones,  in 
which  parallel  banding  is  equally  well  shown.  This  is  a  well-known 
horizon  in  the  Central  Highland  sequence,  lying  next  the  white 
edge  of  the  Highland  Qnartzite,  forming,  in  fact,  its  orginal  flaggy 
liiargin.  Tliese  parallel  banded  rocks  are  in  many  cases  succeeded 
directly  by  a  very  impure  phase  of  the  Main  or  Blair  Athotl  Lime- 
stone ;  bnt  in  places  patches  of  other  material  intervene,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  a  dark  schist :  this  suggests  a  small  hiatus 
at  the  margin  of  the  Limestone,  and  a  photograph  was  exhibited  to 
show  this  hiatus.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  section  are 
supported  by  the  section  seen  below  Gilbert's  Bridge,  and  a  somewhat 
similar  one  in  the  Ban  vie  Bum,  north  of  Blair  Castle.  As  before, 
there  is  clearly  a  small  hiatus  at  the  base  of  the  Limestone. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  extent  of  this  break  in  the 
sequence,  an  account  is  next  given  of  the  complete  succession  near 
Braemar,  and  it  is  then  seen  that  at  Gilbert's  Bridge  the  Little 
Limestone  and  part,  or  at  times  the  whole,  of  the  Dark  Schist  is 
missing.  The  hiatus  always  tends  to  occur  as  an  area  is  approached 
where  the  material  forming  the  Moine  gneiss  thickens,  and  was 
originally  of  a  rather  coarser  or  more  sandy  nature. 

Where,  however,  the  section  is  complete,  it  is  seen  that  the 
material  of  the  Moine  gneisses  is  the  flaggy  margin  or  top  of  the 
Central  Highland  Qnartzite  ;  it  is  succeeded  by  the  Little  Lime- 
stone, above  which  is  the  Dark  Schist,  and  then  the  Main  or  Bluir 
Atholl  Limestone. 

Other  sections  along  the  line  of  change  are  described,  showing  the 
varying  phases  of  the  honestones,  and  in  two  instances  their  passage 
into  Moine  gneiss.  There  is  a  constantly  varying  hiatus  at  the  l)a^o 
of  the  Main  Limestone,  but  in  the  whole  40  miles  this  never  exceeds 
the  omission  of  the  entirety  of  the  Black  Schist  and  the  Little  Lime- 
stone (of  no  great  original  thickness).  This  break  in  the  sequence 
is  of  small  importance,  and,  as  already  stated,  often  disappears  as 
the  material  from  which  the  Moine  gneisses  were  formed  became 
thinner  and  finer,  or  more  of  the  nature  of  a  mud. 

Evidence  is  then  given  to  show  that  the  honestones  tended  to 
become  more  sandy  and  to  thicken  south-eastward  again,  or  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  Moine  gneisses  come  on. 
From  this  the  author  concludes  that  the  parallel  banded  material 
was  deposited  in  a  series  of  fans ;  in  the  larger  fans  we  have  the 
material  of  the  Moine  gneisses  ;  in  the  tsmallnr  that  of  the  honestones. 
Both  are  simply  the  flaggy  top  of  the  sandstone  now  forming  the 
Central  Highland  Qnartzite,  and  are  in  fact  a  passage  rock  on  its 
margin.  Anything  like  an  unconformity  between  the  two  is 
obviously  impossible. 
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II. — MiNKRALOGiOAL  SociCTT,  March  22. — ProfeBSor  H.  A.Miers, 
F.R.S.,  Yioe-Prosident,  in  the  Chair.     The  following  papers  were 
read  : — Irregularly  developed  crystalB  of  ziroon  (specifio  grayity  4*0) 
from  Ceylon :  L.  J.  Spenoer.     The  orystalB  were  sent  recently  hy 
Mr.  A.  E.  Coomaraswamy  to  the  British  Maseum  for  determinatioD, 
and  at  first  were  thought  to  he  rutile.     They  are  of  a  dark-brown 
-colour  and  almost  opaque ;    the  specific  gravity  is  4*09,  and  is 
unaltered  by  heating.     A  section  cut  perpendicular  to  the  principal 
axis  shows  interesting  variations  in  the  optical  characters,  suooessive 
portions  being  isotropic,  uniaxial,  and  biaxial ;  the  mean  refractive 
index  is  about  2*0.     After  being  heated  to  redness  and  cooled,  the 
material   is  bright-gi-een   in  colour,  and  a  crystal  section  is  now 
entirely  biaxial,  although  the  interference  figures  and  birefringence 
vary   in    different    parts. — Notes  on    '  Feather    Ore,'    identity  of 
'  domingite '    ( =  '  warrenite  ')   with  jamesonite  :    L.    J.   Spenoer. 
-'Feather-ore'  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  jamesonite; 
but,  since  the   latter  has  a   good   cleavage  perpendicular  to  the 
length  of  the  fibres,  only  brittle  'feather-ore'  can  be  included  in 
this  species  ;  on  the  other  hand,  '  feather-ore '  the  fibres  of  which  are 
flexible  may  be  either  stibnite,  zinckenite,  plumosite  (2  Pb  S,  Sb,  S,), 
boulangerite,  or  meneghinite.     *  Warrenite '  is  a  brittle  '  feather- 
ore,'  and  further  has  the  same  chemical  formula  (3  Pb  S,  2  Sb,  S,)  as 
that  originally  given  for  the  cleavable  Cornish  jamesonite. — ^Note 
on  the  indices  of  refraction  of  antimonite  :  A.  Hutchinson.     A  prism 
of  refracting  angle   8°  51'  was   found  sufficiently  transparent  to 
red  light  for  the  refractive  indices  to  be  determined  in  the  usual 
way.     The  results  obtained  are  4*129  and  3*873  for  rays  vibrating 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  z  and  x  respectively.     Measurements  of  the 
4leviation    of  the    ultra-red    rays  indicate  high   dispersion    in   this 
region   of  the   spectrum.     The    investigation    is   being  continued. 
The  connection  between  the  atom  arrangements  of  tlie  crystals  of 
certain  allied  carbon  compounds:  W.  Barlow.     Using  balls  of  the 
same  relative  size  as  employed  in  his  previous  work,  for  instance 
in  models  of  calcite,  the  author  forms  a  carboxyl  slab.     By  uniting 
such  slabs  with  balls  representing  barium,  a  structure  is  obtained 
which  has   the   symmetry  of  barium  formate.     Again,  by  uniting 
the  slabs  with  balls  representing  hydrogen,  a  structure  with  the 
symmetry  of  oxalic  acid  is  formed.     The  author  showed   that  in 
certain  cases,  in  order  to  effect  close  packing,  a  relative  shift  was 
necessary  between  successive  layers.     He  also  briefly  discussed  the 
tartaric   acids. — On  the  construction   and  use  of  the   moriogram: 
O.  F.  Herbert  Smith.     The  moriogram  is  a  diagram  devised  by  the 
author  for  the  graphical  determination  of  the  angles  between  tautossonal 
poles,  obeying   the  law  of  rational   indices. — Note  relative  to  the 
history   of   the   Caperr   meteorite  :    L.    Fletcher,   F.E.S. — On   the 
meteoric  irons  of  Bethany,  Lion  River,  Springbok  River,  and  Great 
Fish  River,   South   Africa:   L.  Fletcher,  F.R.S.— Professor  J.  W. 
Judd,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  two  Gardette  twins  of  quartz. 
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BRIDLINGTON  CEAG. 

Sir, — ^The  shelly  patches  in  the  Basement  Boalder*olay  at 
Bridlington,  known  as  the  <'  Bridlington  Crag/'  have  been  so  long 
inaooessible  that  it  may  interest  glaoial  geologists  to  know  that  these 
beds  are  being  temporarily  exposed  in  the  foundations  for  a  new 
aea-wall.  It  is  now  twenty-one  years  ago  since  these  shelly  patches 
were  last  seen,  in  a  brief  exposare  on  the  foreshore,  and  when  the 
oew  wall  is  built  they  will  be  more  hopelessly  hidden  than  ever. 

The  excavations  are  carried  on  between  tide-marks,  in  short 
lengths  which  are  filled  in  at  once.  The  section  which  I  saw  three 
weeks  ago  during  a  hasty  visit  to  Bridlington  showed  about  5  feet  of 
Bonlder-day  with  narrow  streaks  and  dabs  of  richly  glauconitic 
Band  full  of  broken  shells.  I  learn  that,  in  other  places,  larger 
patches  of  the  sand,  with  some  unbroken  shells,  have  been  found, 
like  the  masses  which  I  saw  and  described  in  1882-3. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  East  Yorkshire 
geologists  are  alive  to  the  opportunity,  and  are  taking  steps  to 
secure  material  for  the  further  study  of  this  exceptionally  interesting 
Arctic  fauna.  G.  W.  Lahpluoh. 

Dublin. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL    CHARLES    ALEXANDER    McMAHOM, 

F.R.S.,    F.G.S. 

BoRX  Mauch  23,  1830.  Died  Fehruauy  21,  1904, 

Wjc  regret  to  record  the  loss  of  an  excellent  geologist  and  petro- 
logist,  and  a  prominent  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

The  name  of  General  McMahon  suggests  the  thought  of  the 
number  of  Army  officers  who  have  taken  up  our  science  as  a  pursuit 
and  achieved  distinction,  either  in  geology,  palasontology,  or  in 
mineralogioal  geology,  often  without  any  early  scientific  training, 
as  was  the  case  with  General  MoMahon.  We  recall  the  names 
of  General  Portlock,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  General  Strachey, 
General  Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley,  General  Hardwioke,  General  F.  T. 
Hobson,  Colonel  Godwin- Austen,  Captain  Hntton,  Major  Brickenden, 
Major  Broom,  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons,  Dr.  Leith  Adams,  and  many 
others.  How  great  would  be  the  list  if  our  cadets  at  Woolwich,. 
Sandhurst,  and  elsewhere  were  encouraged  to  work  at  such  subjects 
by  means  of  lectures,  laboratories,  museums,  and  field-work,  pro- 
ficiency to  be  rewarded  by  suitable  marks  in  examinations  I 

Charles  Alexander  McMahon  was  born  at  Highgate  23i'd  March, 
1830,  and  was  the  son  of  Captain  Alexander  McMahon,  of  the 
H.E.I.C.  Service.  He  served  for  eight  years  in  the  39th  M.N.I., 
and  for  thirty  years  on  the  Punjab  Commission.  He  was  late 
Commissioner  of  Lahore  and  a  Fellow  of  Lahore  University. 

Although,  outside  his  official  life,  Lieut.-General  C.  A.  McMahon 
was  well   known  as  an    ardent  and   able  geologist,   his  name  is 
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remembered  in  India  for  the  thirty  years  of  excellent  work  as 
a  Goraraissioner  and  Civil  Judge.  The  most  exciting  period  of 
his  career  was  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when,  as  a  young 
man  under  thirty,  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  assume  charge 
.of  the  Sialkot  district,  just  at  the  moment  (May,  1857)  when  the 
native  troops  rose  in  revolt  Lieutenant  McMahon  managed  to 
send  off  a  few  lines  to  General  John  Nicholson,  who  was  taking 
A  movable  column  to  Delhi.  This  prompt  action  led  to  the 
mutineers  being  met  and  destroyed  by  Nicholson  at  the  action  of 
Trimmos  Ghat. 

When  Commissioner  of  Hissar,  in  1871,  General  McMahon  took 
np  the  study  of  geology  and  petrology ;  and  when  on  fiirloagh  to 
England  in  1879--80  he  joined  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  studying 
geology  under  Professor  Judd,  mineralogy  under  Sir  Warington 
Smyth,  and  biology  under  Professor  Huxley.  Professor  Judd 
writes  : — '*  On  his  return  to  India  he  took  up  a  series  of  geological 
studies  of  the  granites  and  other  rocks  of  the  Himalayas,  the  result 
of  his  labours  being  given  to  tlie  world  in  a  number  of  papers 
published  in  the  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 
After  his  retirement  he  continued  these  researches  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  before,  devoting  special  attention  to  petrological 
and  mineralogical  investigations.  Even  after  the  failure  of  his 
healtli,  and  when  afflicted  with  almost  complete  blindness,  he  not 
only  maintained  an  interest  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  but  dictated 
a  paper  which  appeared  quite  recently  in  the  Geological  Magazine."* 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  tlie  Geological  Society  in  1878,  and  received 
the  Lyell  Medal  in  1899  •*  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  services 
to  potrolotjjy,  and  more  particularly  of  the  work  done  by  him  in 
India."  He  served  on  the  Council,  was  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Gt^ological  Society  ;  and  President  of  the  Geological  Section  of 
the  Ih'itish  Association  at  Belfast  in  1902.  He  was  elected  President 
of  the  Geologists'  Association  in  1894-95.  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford, 
a  valued  friend  of  General  McMalum's,  and  for  30  years  connected 
with  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  says : — **  In  the  exploration 
of  the  principal  rock  groups  in  the  Western  Himalayas  lie  was 
a  pioneer,  and  his  discoveries  were  of  great  scientific  importance. 
From  1877  to  1887  General  McMahon  contributed  24  papers 
to  the  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  for  the  most 
part  descriptive  of  the  geology  and  petrology  of  districts  in  the 
Simla  area,  thence  northward  to  Spiti,  and  around  Dalhousie  and 
Clianiba,  and  in  a  few  other  localities.  The  so-called  Himalayan 
Central  Gneiss  he  showed  to  be  an  intrusive  granitic  formation." 
The  death  of  General  McMahon  closes  a  strenuous  life  of  recognized 
SHrvice  to  Government  in  his  administrative  career  in  India,  and  of 
fruitful  scientific  research  in  geology,  a  combination  testifying  to 
intellectual  equipment  unusually  varied  and  to  uncommon  mental 
energy  maintained  until  the  very  last. 

G<^neral  McMahon  married,  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel 
C.  F.  Head,  late  Queen's  Royal  Regiment,  and  secondly,  Charlotte 

1  XovemlKT,  1903,  p.  492. 
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Emily,  daagfater  of  Mr.  Henry  Dorling,  of  Stroad  Green  House, 
OroydoD,  who  survives  him.  The  distinguished  Indian  frontier 
political  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  H.  MoMahon,  G.S.I.,  C.I.E., 
F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Judicial  Commissioner  at  Quetta,  Beluchistan,  is 
bis  eldest  surviving  son.     (In  part  from  The  Times.) 

LIST  OP  PAPERS  BY  LIEUT. -GENERAL  C.  A.   McMAIION. 

""^The  Blaine  Group  and  the  'Central  Gnei^'  in  the  Simla  Uimalayas*' :    India, 

Geol.  Surrey  Records,  x  (1877),  pp.  204-223. 
**  Notes  of  a  Tour  through  Ilangrang  and  Spiti " :    India,  Geol.  Survey  Records, 

xii  ( 1879),  pp.  57-69. 
''Notes  on  the  Section  from  Dalhousie  to  Pangi,  vii  the  Sach  Paiu"  :  India,  Geol. 

Survey  Becords,  xiv  (1881),  pp.  305-310. 
*'  The  Geology  of  Dalhousie,  NortV West  Himalaya  "  :  India,  Geol.  Survey  Rccordn, 

XV  (1882),  pp.  34-51. 
"  On  Die  Trms  ol  Darauf^r  and  Mandi  in  the  North- West  HimalayaH  " :  India,  Geol. 

Survey  Becords,  xv  (1882),  pp.  155-164. 
**  Some  Notei  on  the  Geology  of  Chamba  *' :  India,  Geol.  Survey  Records,  xvi  (1883), 

pp.  35-42. 
**0n  the  Baaalts  of  Bombay'* :  India,  Geol.  Survey  Records,  xvi  (1883),  pp.  42-50. 
*'  On  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  some  Dalhousie  Rocks " :   India,  Geol.  Survey 

Records,  \\i  (1883),  pp.  129-144. 
*'  On  the  Lavas  of  Aden  '^:  India,  Geol.  Survey  Records,  xvi  (1883),  pp.  145-158. 
*'  On  the  Altered  Basalts  of  the  Dalhousie  Region  in  the  North- Western  llimalayas": 

India,  Geol.  Survey  Records,  xvi  (1883),  pp.  186-192. 
**0n  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  some  Sub- Himalayan  Rocks  of  Tertiary  Age*' : 

India,  GeoL  Survey  Records,  xvi  (1883),  pp.  18&-192. 
«*Note  on  the  FoUation  of  the  Lizard  Gabbro":  Gkol.  Mao.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  IV 

(1887),  pp.  74-77. 
*'The   Gneissose  Granite  of  the  Himalayas ":    Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  IV 

(1887),  pp.  212-220;  Vol.  V  (1888),'pp.  61-65. 
*^  On  a  mode  of  usiuj^  the  Quartz  Wedge  for  estimating  the  strength  of  the  Double 

Refraction  of  Minerals  in  thin  slices  of  Rock  "  :   Geol.  Mag.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  V 

(1888),  pp.  548-553 
"Notes  on  the  Hombleude-Schists  and  Bandwl  Cr}'stalline  Rocks  of  the  Lizard": 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xlv  (1889),  pp.  ol9-544. 
**  Notes  on  the  Culm-Measures  iit  Rude,  North  Cornwall"  :  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  Ill, 

Vol.  VII  (1890),  pp.  106-117  and  222-226. 
(With  BoxNEY,  T.  G.)     **  Results  of  an  Exiimination  of  the  Cryst'iUinc  Rocks  of  the 

Lizard  District":  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xMi  (1891),  pp.  464-499. 
*•  The  Manufacture  of  Serpentine  in  Nature's  Liboratoiy :  a  Reply  " :  Geol.  Mag., 

Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  IX  (1892),  pi).  71-76. 
"Notes  on  Dartmoor'*:  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xlix  (1S93).  pp.  385-397. 
'•Trachytt^,   Metamorphic  Tuflfs,  and  other  Rocks  of  Ij^eous  Orifj^hi  ou  the  West 

FiaJak  of  Dartmoor":  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol",  l  (1894),  pp.  338-366. 
**The  Rape  of  the  Chlorites"  :  Gkol.  Mao.,  Dw.  IV,  Vol.  1  (1894),  pp.  111-114. 
(With  HuTCHixos,  W.  M.)  *'  Note  onPseudo-Spherulites  "  :  Geol.  Mag.,  Doc.  IV, 

V(J.  II  (1895),  pp.  257-259. 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Gei)lo'nsts'  Association,  Febmar}'  1st,  1895. 
Appendix  to  W.  H.  Hudleston's  paper  on  Indian  Geolojrv  :    Proc.   Geol.  Assoc, 

vol.  xiv  (1896),  p.  292. 
**  Notes  on  the  A^e  and  Structure  of  the  Gueissose  Granite  of  the  Himalayas  with 

refereiH*  to  Mr.  Middlemiss's  Memoir  ou  the  Geolojrv  of  Ilazjira" :  Geol.  Mag., 

Dec.  IV,  Vol.  IV  (1897),  pp.  301-313  and  345-35o. 
**  Notes  on  some  Volcanic  and  otner  Rocks  which  occur  near  the  Baluchistan- Afglian 

Frontier,  between  Chaman  and  Persia":    Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  liii 

(1897),  pp.  289-309. 
**  On  the  occurrence  of  Allanite  in  the  Hornblende- Granite  ol  Lairg,  Sutherland- 
shire":  Gbol.  Mag.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VI  (1899),  pp.  194-196. 
"Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Gilgit":    Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  Ivi  (1900), 

pp.  337-369. 
Pres^ential  Address  to  Section  C  (Geology).  British  Associatit)n,  Btlfast,  1902. 
'•Further  Remarks  on  Granite"  :  Geol.'Mao.,  Nov.  1903,  pp.  4S)>-4^^^. 
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CHARLES   RICKETTS,    M.D.,   F.Q.S. 

Born-  1818.  Died  Fkbruakt  29,  1904. 

Born  about  1S18  at  Tichfield,  Hants,  Charles  Bioketts  wj 
edaoated  at  Bath,  having  previously  attended  a  preparatory  school  i 
Stubbington,  where  he  appears  to  have  shown  an  interest  in  geology 
as  he  treasured  in  his  collection  the  first  fossil  he  obtained  froi 
the  Hampshire  cliffs. 

After  graduating  in  Medicine  he  went  to  the  North  of  Englan 
in  1845  or  1846,  and  although  he  was  some  time  in  Lancaster  an 
the  neighbourhood,  the  principal  part  of  his  life  siuce  then  vn 
spent  in  Birkenhead,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  i 
1867  ;  he  frequently  attended  the  meetings,  and  in  188o  contribute 
a  paper  "  On  Erratics  in  the  Boulder-clay  of  Cheshire,  etc.,  and  tb 
Conditions  of  Climate  they  denote"  (Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  xli,  pp.  591-8). 

The  bulk  of  his  papers  were  read  to  the  Liverpool  Geologict 
Society,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1863.  He  was  electe 
to  the  Council  in  1865,  and  served  as  President  in  1870-2  and  agai 
in  1889-90.  He  read  his  first  paper  to  the  Liverpool  Geologia 
Society  in  1865  **  On  a  Wooden  Implement  found  in  Bidston  Moss, 
and  in  it  he  incidentally  refers  to  the  action  of  deposition  an 
depression,  a  subject  on  which  he  held  original  views,  which  wei 
fully  elaborated  in  his  Presidential  addresses  of  1871  and  1872.  I 
these  addresses  he  strove  to  prove  that  the  relation  of  denudatio 
and  deposition  to  elevation  and  depression  were  those  of  cause  an 
effect.  The  convolution  of  strata  caused  by  the  differential  weigl 
of  overlying  deposits  was  illustrated  by  numerous  models,  some  < 
which  were  exhibited  at  one  of  the  conversaziones  of  the  Boyal  Societ; 
These  were  constructed  by  him  and  are  still  in  existence.  E 
further  developed  his  ideas  in  a  communication  to  the  Geologicj 
Magazine  "  On  some  Physical  Changes  in  the  Earth's  Crust "  i 
1889  (pp.  49,  115,  and  1G5),  in  which  he  discusses  the  views  < 
some  leading  geologists  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  in  h 
Presidential  address  of  1872  that  he  attributed  earthquakes  1 
movements  of  faults,  and  anticipated  the  theory  now  generally  hel< 
He  also  wrote  on  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  on  glacii 
phenomena,  to  which  he  gave  much  attention.  Twenty-five  of  h: 
papers  are  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Geologict 
Society.  Ho  was  an  active  member  of  the  Naturalists'  Fiel 
Club  and  other  Societies.  On  leaving  the  neighbourhood  he  pn 
sented  his  valuable  and  extensive  collection  to  University  Colleg 
(now  the  University  of  Liverpool). 

He  was  a  careful  observer,  an  original  thinker,  and  an  indefatigabl 
worker  in  the  field,  till  absolutely  prevented  by  the  weight  c 
increasing  years.  His  kindly  and  unselfish  disposition  endeare 
him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  had  he  been  less  unobtrusive  hi 
work  would  probably  have  attracted  more  general  notice. 

On  leaving  Birkenhead  about  four  years  ago  for  his  native  count 
he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Liverpool  Geologica 
Society.  He  died  at  Curdbridge,  Hants,  on  29th  February  last,  a 
the  advanced  age  of  86.  T.  M.  B. 
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L'-Obssbyations  on  bomb  of  the  Fobahinifeba   of  the 

OoBANio  Rooks  of  Tbinidad. 

By  R.  J.  Lbchmere  Guppy. 

(Concluded  fr<»n  the  May  Number ^  p,  199.) 

(PLATES  VIII  AND  IX.) 

THE  ooeanic  beds  of  Napariiua,  in  Trinidad,  contain  numerous 
forms  of  Foraminifera  of  great  interest,  and  I  propose  to  make 
^me  observations  on  a  few  of  them.  These  rocks  and  their  contents 
^ere  described  by  me  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Xondon,  1892  (vol.  xlviii,  p.  519).  Messrs.  Jukes-Browne  and 
Harrison  treated  of  the  same  subject  in  the  same  journal  in  1899 
(vol.  Iv,  p.  177),  and  I  have  given  further  particulars  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1894  (p.  647),  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Trinidad  Field-Naturalists  Club,  1893,  and  in  the 
Geological  Magazine,  1900,  p.  322.  A  few  further  observations 
are  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Victoria  Institute. 

On  Qosatosph^ha.     (PI.  VIII,  Figs.  1-7.) 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1894,  I  described 
a  new  genus  and  species  from  the  Dt^rupa-bed  of  Pointapier,  in 
Trinidad,  under  the  name  of  Gonatosphara  prolata.  The  specimens 
then  discovered  and  described  did  not  enable  me  to  ascertain  with 
any  oertainty  the  relationships  of  the  form.  Since  then  I  have 
discovered  other  specimens  which  may  throw  additional  light  upon 
these  relationships,  and  I  think  that  there  is  sufficient  interest 
attached  to  the  subject  for  me  again  to  bring  it  forward.  The 
specimens  originally  discovered  were  either  almost  spherical  (this 
being  the  young  form)  or  a  more  or  less  prolate  spheroid  with 
a  ridge  encircling  it,  as  shown  in  the  figs.  14,  16,  19  of  the  plate 
appended  to  the  paper  quoted.  This  ridge  is  the  remnant  of  the 
wall  of  the  last  chamber,  which  has  been  broken  away  in  these 
specimens;  while  in  figs.  15,  17,  18  the  last  chamber  has  not  been 
added.  The  shell  begins  its  existence  as  a  small  spherical  chamber 
which  in  the  adult  generally  shows  as  a  protuberance  more  or  less 
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marked  at  the  initial  or  aboral  end  of  the  shell.  The  next  segment 
invests  this  almost  entirely,  leaving  only  a  small  part  of  the  initial 
chamber  unoovered,  and  each  snooeeding  segment  invests  the  portion 
of  the  shell  already  formed  in  the  same  manner  until  the  last 
segment  is  added.  This  last  segment  is  of  a  size  equal  to  or  larger 
than  the  whole  of  the  previous  segments  together,  and  does  not 
(as  the  previoasly  formed  ones  did)  completely  invest  the  preceding 
segments,  hot  only  to  the  extent  of  about  one-half  of  the  longer 
diameter  or  length  of  the  shell.  This  chamber  further  differs  from 
the  preceding  ones  in  being  oval  in  cross  section  instead  of  circular. 
The  mature  shell  thus  described  (PI.  YlII,  Figs.  1-4)  recalls  to  mind 
Zingultna,  which  appears  to  be  its  nearest  relation.  From  the  first 
the  aperture  of  OonatoapJuera  is  an  elongate  slit,  while  the  section  of 
the  shell  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  its  growth  is  circular.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  an  elongate  aperture  is  not  necessarily  induoed 
by  a  flattened  or  compressed  contour  of  the  shell,  as  in  Vaginulina, 


Diagram- Section  of  Gonatosphara. 

As  to  Zin^uZina,  Carpenter  says  (Introd.,  p.  164)  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  compressed  Nodosarta  whose  transverse  section  is  oval,  and 
whose  aperture  has  undergone  a  corresponding  elongation.  But  the 
case  of  Oonatosphara  shows  that  a  shell  of  a  circular  section  may 
have  an  elongate  slit-like  aperture,  and  that  moreover  a  shell  having 
such  a  character  in  its  younger  stages  may  develop  a  subsequent 
segment  of  compressed  or  oval  contour,  as  if  indeed  the  shape  of  the 
aperture  had  ultimately  a  greater  controlling  influence  than  the 
shape  of  the  shell.  I  think  these  facts  tend  to  establish  the  validity 
of  LinguUna  as  a  generic  group  near  which  Gonatosphara  might  be 
placed  in  the  family  Nodosaridaa. 

As  regards  the  minuter  structure  of  Gonatosphara,  the  test  is 
minutely  and  closely  tubulated  like  that  of  the  unornamented 
Nodo8ar{(Sf  but  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  or  more  layers  of 
shell-substance. 

Brady  (Chall.  Eep.,  p.  517)  regards  LinguUna  as  representing 
transition  stages  between  Nodosaria  and  Frondicidaria.     This  may 
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)6  §0 ;  bat  if  to,  Liugtdina  comes  earlier  on  the  line  of  development 
ifcill,  retaining  more  of  a  frondioularian  charaoter  than  Nodosaria. 
Bat  I  conld  not  assert  that  any  of  these  forms  are  on  the  exaot  line 
>f  development :  they  each  represent  side  branches  of  such  a  line  of 
which  NodMoria  is  the  last  and  highest  development  in  its  own 
iireotion.  CHstellariaj  Frondieulariaf  Uvigerina  (including  Sagriua) 
ure  forms  which  have  branched  out  of  the  main  line  of  development 
Mtween  Pohfmarpkina  and  Nodosaria. 

I  should  donbt  if  the  fig.  16  of  pi.  Ixv  of  the  <<  Challenger " 
Beport  is  Lingtdina  cariiuita ;  it  looks  more  like  a  Nodoaaria.  Goes 
^ves  a  good  figure  ("Garibean  Bhizopoda,"  pi.  i,  fig.  67).  Brady's 
figs.  14,  15  of  pi.  Ixv  have  the  fissarine  aperture  of  the  typical 
Ungtdina,  while  16,  17  have  the  poly  morphine  aperture. 

This  will  be  an  appropriate  place  to  refer  to  the  resemblance 
between  JPYssiirtiia  and  Lingulina.  On  consulting  Beuss's  monograph 
of  Lagena  (1862,  Taf.  vi  and  vii)  I  noticed  at  once  the  resemblance 
of  the  aperture  and  other  features  of  Fissurina  to  Gonatoaphara, 
and  I  find  since  that  Goes  (Carib.  Khiz.,  p.  58)  consider  FUsnrina 
to  be  the  young  of  Lingulina,  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  that  this 
is  not  so  ;  but  the  young  of  Oonatosphara,  while  possessing  the  slit- 
like aperture,  differs  from  Fissurina  in  being  spherical  instead  of 
compressed. 

Bkuarks  on  Nodosabidje. 

Dentalina  is  not  a  genus  at  all,  as  has  been  shown  by  Parker, 
Brady.  Kupert  Jones,  and  Carpenter.  Indeed,  it  is  not  even  a  variety. 
Tet,  while  maintaining  Dentalina  as  a  group  distinct  from  Nodosaria, 
rhizopodists  formerly  included  under  the  latter  name  several  entirely 
iistinct  forms  which  are  now  known  under  different  generic  names, 
J.g.,  Litnola  (IlaplosticTie) ,  Reophnx,  Clavulina,  Fleurostomella, 
Wpsoidina,  etc  Possibly  a  form  like  that  I  have  named 
^tilostomella  may  have  been  the  original  of  Linue's  N,  radicula. 
Wen  so  lately  as  1882  Goes  (whose  splendid  memoirs  on  Caribean, 
irctic,  and  Scandinavian  Ehizopoda  are  so  highly  to  be  valued)  has 
loluded  Nubecularia  under  the  name  of  Nodosaria  (see  Carib.  Bhiz., 
L  i,  figs.  4,  6,  7). 

Ludwig  Bhumbler  (in  Vcrhandlung  der  deutschen  zoologischen 
hseUsehaft,  1897)  has  pointed  out  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
fubecularia  and  the  relationships  of  that  form,  which  is  admittedly 
istinct  from  Nodosaria.  He  there  explains  clearly  the  transition 
f  Ophthalmidium  on  the  one  hand  into  SpirolocuUnaf  and  on  the  other 
ito  Nubecularia,  His  explanation  is  well  supported  by  the  facts, 
.nd  here  we  may  ask  if  Articulina  is  not  the  same  generically  as 
fubecularia  ? 

Amphicoryne  is  no  more  a  genus  than  Dentalina.     It  is  simply 

Nodosaria  in  which  the  embryonic  character  of  Polymorphina 
assing  into  Cristellaria  has  been  retained  until  a  late  stage  in  the 
rowth  of  the  organism.  And  it  is  this  occasional  i^ersistence  of  an 
nbryonic  character  which  shows  us  the  true  phylogeny  of  an 
rganism,  in  this  case  Nodosaria,  as  indicated  in  my  paper  of  1894 
P.Z.S.). 
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The  term  Sagrtna  is  BuperflaouB,  as  pointed  oat  by  Brady  (ChalL 
Bep.,  p.  580).  The  name  Uvigerina  sofficiently  oovers  the  forms  so 
named.  Uvigerina  as  well  as  SpiropUeta  shows  a  cristellarian 
commencement  Uvigerina  is  the  form  connecting  PolfWMrpkiM 
throngh  Cristellaria  with  Nodosaria,  while  Spiropleeta  is  the 
analogous  arenaceous  form.  The  biserial  and  triserial  forms  of  the 
arenaceous  Foraminifera  passing  into  uniserial  forms  are  dae  to  their 
descent  from  Polymorphina.  Very  minute  Textularians  as  well  as 
Bolivina  often  show  a  similar  kind  of  commencement. 

Goes  ("  Arctic  and  Scandinavian  Bhizopoda,"  p.  6)  gives  figures 
of  three  forms  of  Frondicularia,  two  of  which  closely  resemble  those 
I  have  given  in  P.Z.S.,  1894,  pi.  xli,  figs.  3,  4.  His  observations  are 
entirely  in  accordance  with  mine.  He  says :  "  Thus  in  this  instance 
we  have  before  us  the  plainest  proceeding  of  evolution  from  one 
type  to  another,  in  which  an  earlier  type  becomes  larva  for  another 
type.  At  last  the  larval  condition  is  reduced  to  a  single  segmeDt, 
and  a  new  form  has  originated  seemingly  standing  without  moob 
morphological  connection  with  its  origin."  He  further  remarks  that 
the  smallest  embryo  segments  do  not  always  give  rise  to  a  dimorphous 
form,  but  at  once  assume  the  mature  arrangement  of  the  segments. 
This  is  exactly  what  I  pointed  out  in  my  paper  above  referred  to. 
Thus  FlaheUina  is  not  a  genus,  but  merely  represents  those 
Frondicularias  that  retain  an  embryonic  cristellarian  commencement 
That  these  were  more  abundant  in  the  past  than  they  are  at  present 
is  natural,  for  the  tendency  would  ever  be  for  the  embryonic  form  to 
pass  at  once  to  the  mature  form.  And  this  condition  is  not  confined 
to  Foraminifera,  but  is  exhibited  in  species  belonging  to  Crastaoea. 
Insecta,  and  Mollusca.  These,  as  they  increase  by  interstitial  and 
not  by  incremental  growth,  do  not  permanently  show  the  embryonic 
form,  though  MoUusca  do  so  to  some  extent.  They  pass  through 
the  embryonic  stages,  and  the  embryonic  condition  can  only  be 
observed  while  they  are  passing  through  it.  But  Foraminifera, 
growing  by  stages  and  each  stage  being  retained  as  part  of  the 
mature  organism,  show  more  or  less  all  the  stages  they  have  passed 
through  from  the  first  segment. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  true  appreciation  of  the  full 
significance  of  the  various  characters  of  Foraminifera.  Doubtless 
we  shall  do  so  after  careful  study  and  comparison.  Without  being 
able  myself  to  point  out  all  the  significance  of  the  facts,  I  may  still 
advert  to  some  of  them. 

The  close  affinity  between  Nodosaria,  Uvigerina,  and  Polymorphina 
has  long  been  acknowledged  by  rhizopodists.  It  is  stated  hy 
Carpenter  (Introd.,  p.  1G8).  It  is  only  the  order  of  their  development 
and  affinity  that  has  been  matter  of  doubt  The  aperture  of 
Nodosaria  is  normally  circular  with  radiating  fissures  or  grooves. 
This  aperture  is  characteristic  of  Polymorphina,  Cristellaria^  and 
Frondicularia,  In  some  Nodosarians  the  radiating  fissures  are 
obsolete  or  disappear,  and  the  aperture  becomes  simply  circular, 
often  at  the  end  of  a  neck  which  is  usually  everted  and  encircled  by 
ridges   spiral   or  circular.     In  other  forms,  the  test  being  oval  in 
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tnuigverse  section^  the  apertnre  becomes  a  slit,  the  animal  taking  on 
a  compressed  form,  e.g.  VaginvXina. 

The  old  ideas  about  the  phylogeny  of  Nodoaaria  arose  from  the 

fact  that  it  vras  so  easy  to  imagine  the  unicellular  Lagena  budding 

mother  segment  on  to  itself,  which  process,  if  continued,  would  result 

iQ  an  organism  resembling  a  Nodosaria.    Carpenter  says  (Introd., 

p.  165)  that  the  relationship  of  the  Nodonaria  to  the  unilocular 

Lagena  "  is  extremely  obvious,  many  forms  of  Nodosaria  being  in 

ill  essential  particulars  Lagena,  of  which  the  segments  that  are 

Buooessively  formed  by  gemmation  have  remained  iu  continuity  with 

each  other."    But  I  have  seldom  found  a  Lagena  that  I  could 

mistake  for  the  chamber  of  a  Nodosaria,  or  the  broken-off  chamber 

of  a  NodoBaria  which  I  could  mistake  for  a  Lagena,    And,  indeed,  if 

«ooh  were  the  descent  of  Nodosaria  the  existence  of  the  amphicoryne 

form  would  be  inexplicable.    In  order  to  supply  an  explanation 

rhizopodists  have  been  compelled  to  assume  an  extreme  instability 

of  character  in  Foraminifera  which  is  beyond  the  fact     It  may  be 

added  that  the  aperture  of  a  typical  Lagena  seldom  resembles  that  of 

a  Polffmorphina  or  Nodosaria.     The  fine  series  of  figures  given  by 

Goes  ("  Arctic  and  Scandinavian  Foraminifera,"  pis.  ix-xiii)  shows . 

the  persistency  of  the  polymorpbine  aperture  in  forms  descended 

fiom  the- polymorpbine  type.     The  "Challenger"  figures  are  not 

exoelled  by  any  in  fidelity  to  nature,  and  they  show  the  same  feature. 

80  likewise  with  the  figures  given  by  Flint  (**  Recent  Foraminifera," 

Smithsonian  Institution,  1899).     And  Rupert  Jones,  in  the  Monthly 

Uicrosoopical  Journal  (1876),  gives  some  good  figures  showing  the 

typical  form  of  the  nodosarian  aperture  to  compare  with  that  of 

Ikgulina  cosiata  which  he  figures  at  pi.  cxxix,  fig.  11. 

NoDOSABiA  HisPiDA  and  others. 

I  have  retained  the  name  of  Nodosaria  hispida  for  one  of  the  most 
abundant  Nodosarians  of  the  oceanic  beds  of  Naparima  in  Trinidad, 
and  though  I  was  at  first  doubtful  of  this  determination,  it  seems 
confirmed  by  Flint's  ^g.  1  of  his  pi.  Ivii  and  ^g.  4  of  pi.  Ivi.  In 
oor  ^.  hispida  (PL  VIII,  Figs.  10, 11)  the  segments,  though  spherical 
internally,  and  therefore  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  the  typical 
H,  hispida,  are  closely  connected  externally  by  shell-substance  filling 
lip  the  sutures,  one  or  two  only  of  the  latter  segments  being  distinctly 
separated  by  a  sunken  suture  or  constriction.  The  shell  is  thus 
somewhat  fusiform  in  outline ;  it  is  often  straight,  but  occasionally 
carved  or  dentaline.  The  surface  is  covered  with  tubercles  or 
opines,  and  this  character  is  pretty  evenly  maintained.  The  aperture 
is  circular,  and  is  situated  in  a  short  doubly-lipped  neck  as  in 
N.  ahyssorum  and  other  species.  In  beds  which  seem  to  have  been 
deposited  in  shallower  water  the  tubercles  become  bolder  and  more 
elongate,  and  this  form  is  called  N  conspurcaia  (Reuss,  Tert.  Foram., 
pi.  ii,  figs.  10-12).  Many  of  the  specimens  recall  N  verruculosa, 
Neug.,  and  are  not  distinguishable  by  any  trustworthy  character. 
N.  rugosa.  Orb.  (For.  Cuba),  appears  to  be  a  poor  example  of  the 
same  species.    JV.  hirsuta,  Orb.,  Parker,  Jones  &  Brady  (Ann.  &  Mag. 
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Nat.  Hist.,  Sept.  1871,  pi.  iz,  fig.  45),  is  another  form  of  the  Siine 
Bpeoies ;  indeed,  it  is  hy  those  authors  (p.  154)  assigned  to  hUpida, 
The  minute  struoture  of  the  test  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  other 
Nodosarians,  that  is  to  say,  minutely  and  olosely  tubulated.  Bat  the 
appearance  nnder  the  microscope  is  similar  to  that  of  Orhdina,  ai 
figured  by  Carpenter  (Introduction,  pi.  xii,  fig.  8).  What  appear  to 
be  large  pores  are  probably  the  transparent  shell-substaaoe  of  the 
tnbercles. 

Other  Nodosarians  of  the  Naparima  ooeanio  beds  are  worthy  of 
a  notice.      These  are  specially  J^.   abyssorum,  N.  longi§eaiat  and 
N.  arundinea.    Neither  N,  longiBcata  nor  N,  arundinea  are  noticed  in 
the  *'  Ohallenger  "  Report,  but  both  are  recorded  from  the  London 
Clay  and  Vienna  Basin ;   also  from  the  ooeanio  beds  of  Barbados. 
N.  arundinea  (PI.  Ylll,  Figs.  14, 15)  consists  of  a  long  tube-like  body 
with  occasional  slight  constrictions  and  inflations.     In  its  genend 
form   it  resembles  Rhabdammina,  while   JV.  longiseata  resemblei 
Hyperammina.    The  shell-structure  of  both  species  is  minutely  and 
closely  tubulated  as  in  other  Nodosarians,  and  shows  no  sign  of  soy 
arenaceous  condition.   I  have  not  access  to  any  satisfactory  figures  of 
either  species.   N,  longiseata  (PI.  VIII,  Figs.  12, 18)  generally  consiits 
of  a  sub-globular  initial  segment  succeeded  by  one  or  two,  rarely 
three,  extremely  elongate  segments,  scarcely  separated  by  a  mors  or 
less  evident  constriction.     Some  of  the  simpler  forms  recall  certain 
forms  of  Lagena  vulgaris,  although  they  cannot  be  mistakoi  for 
JJagencB,      It  is  possible  that  N.  arundinea  is  really  the  same  s> 
N.  longiseata^  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  prove  this.    The  specimens 
of  the  former  showing  the  nearest  approach  to  the  latter  are  some- 
what like  a  tberraometer-tube  in  shape. 

Nodosaria  abyssorum  (PI.  VIII,  Figs.  8,  9)  was  described  by  Brady, 
who  in  Chall.  Rep.,  p.  604,  says  of  it,  "  It  is  not  by  any  means 
certain  that  it  really  belongs  to  the  genus  Nodosaria,  that  it  is  not 
rather  a  deep-sea  variety  of  Sagrina,"  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
a  Nodosaria,  the  polymucronate  apex,  by  which  character  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  Nodosarias,  being  in  no  way  like  the 
apical  portion  of  a  Sagrina  (Uvigerina) . 

Nodosaria  abyssorum  was  found  at  Challenger  Station  296,  south- 
west of  Juan  Fernandez,  at  a  depth  of  1,825  fathoms,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  it  is  not  recorded  from  any  other  locality.  It  is  not 
mentioned  either  by  Brady  or  Chapman  in  their  lists  of  Barbados 
Fossil  Foraminifera.  It  occurs  in  the  Naparima  oceanic  beds,  and 
specimens  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  figured  by  Brady  (Cbali* 
Rep.,  pi.  Ixiii,  figs.  8,  9)  are  common.  Indeed,  that  and  N.  hispida 
are  the  two  most  abundant  and  easily  recognized  Nodosarias  found 
in  these  rooks,  and  it  was  owinp:  to  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
that  I  called  some  of  the  beds  Nodosaria  beds.  The  non-oocurrence 
of  N,  abyssorum  in  the  Barbados  oceanic  beds  is  remarkable,  as  tlieir 
fauna  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Naparima  beds  of  Trinidad. 

In  the  identification  of  Reuss's  species  retrorsa,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Brady  has  not  made  use  of  his  usual  acumen.  Brady*s  figure 
(Chall.  Rep.,  pi.  Ixiii,  fig.  7)  represents  what  I  take  to  be  a  slender 
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oAn  of  ahf$$dmm,  BenM's  figure  (Sitzimgsb.  d.  k.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien, 
xi.  zlviii,  1863,  p.  46,  pi.  iii,  flg.  27)  shows  a  very  difierent  form. 
Fhe  species  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  single  fragment  with 
nperfect  first  and  last  chambers ;  there  is  therefore  nothing  from 
rldoh io  inftfr  a  poly macronate  apex.  But  this  is  the  essential  character 
4  N.  ahy98ormH9  and  such  an  apex  is  clearly  shown  in  Brady's  figure 
iboTe  quoted,  and  I  know  of  no  other  Nodosaria  which  exhibits  this 
(safture ;  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  Brady's  reiroraa  (not  Beuss's)  must 
»  considered  a  yariety  of  ahyssorum,  and  thus  the  range  of  distribution 
if  Jf.  ohyBiormm  (in  a  varietal  form)  is  extended  to  the  Ki  Islands  at 
i  depth  of  580  fathoms.  Nodosaria  abyssorum  is  so  distinct  a  species 
luit  one  seldom  has  any  doubt  about  any  specimen  of  it.  The 
Aiftraoter  of  its  apex  or  initial  end  is  so  marked,  and  its  other 
iharacters  are  usually  constant 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  nearest  relation  of  an  echinoderm 
'OgiisehinuB)  found  in  the  oceanic  rocks  of  Barbados  is  also  from 
lie  neighbourhood  of  Juan  Fernandez,  at  a  depth  of  over  2,000 
IMlioms. 

CONOLUDIMG  BkM ABES. 

I  have  at  the  present  only  a  few  further  remarks  to  make  about 
ihe  Foraminifera  of  the  oceanic  beds.  PulvinulifM  Menardi  and 
Virgulina  are  remarkable  for  their  absence  from  these  deposits.  The 
record  of  the  occurrence  of  an  example  of  P.  Menardi  by  me  wisis  an 
mor.  Pidvimttlina  eanarienBiB  (a  near  relation  of  P.  Menardi)  occurs 
in  the  Pointapier  IXtrupa- bed  and  in  the  Badiolarian  marls  of 
Sl'aparima,  and  it  is  recorded  from  one  locality  in  Barbados,  but 
[  have  not  found  it  in  the  forarainiferal  beds  of  Naparima.  (See  the 
>bservations  of  Parker  &  Rupert  Jones,  "  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
Poraminifera,"  1864,  p.  395.)  Virgulina  has  not  occurred  either  in 
Barbados  or  Trinidad.  Is  it  possible  that  this  may  be  an  indication 
>f  the  age  of  these  beds,  while  the  absence  of  Pulvintdina  Menardi 
nay  be  due  to  the  extension  of  the  continent  to  the  north-eastward, 
18  indicated  in  my  papers  of  1892  and  1902? 

The  list  of  Foraminifera  from  Bissex  Hill,  Barbados,  given  by 
P.  Chapman  (Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  1898,  p.  550),  is  almost 
Identical  with  ours  from  the  Naparima  oceanic  beds.  The  few 
liiferences  are  mainly  due  to  the  determination  of  forms  under 
Hfiferent  names  by  each  of  us.  The  only  significant  difference  is  the 
ibeence  of  Orbulina  from  the  Barbados  oceanic  beds.  It  is  abundant 
Ji  the  oceanic  beds  of  Trinidad  and  in  the  Pointapier  Ditrupa-hed. 

It  may  be  useful  to  repeat  here  the  conclusions  as  to  depth  of 
irater  and  other  physical  conditions  arrived  at  by  Messrs.  Harrison 
md  Jukes-Browne  as  the  result  of  their  examination  of  the 
nology  of  Barbados  (published  by  authority  of  the  Barbadian 
Legislature,  1890). 

**  In  the  calcareous  earths  the  shells  of  Foraminifera  are  common, 
meet  of  them  belonging  to  species  which  are  now  found  at  con- 
liderable  depths  ....  the  assemblage  of  species  being  such 
li  might  now  be  found  in  Atlantic  ooze  at  a  depth  of  1,000  fathoms. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  these  chalky  earths  and 
limestones  were  formed  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  depths 
as  the  chalky  muds  which  are  now  being  formed  in  many  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  silioeoas  radiolarian  earths 
indicate  even  a  greater  depth  than  the  oalcareoas  deposits.  Badio- 
larian  ooze  does  not  exist  in  the  Atlantic,  but  is  found  in  the  Paoifio 
and  Indian  Oceans  at  depths  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  fathoms.  Its 
existence  in  Barbados  therefore  suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  formed 
in  a  deep  basin  which  was  open  to  the  Pacific  as  well  as  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  consequently  at  a  time  when  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
did  not  exist" 

These  conclusions  are  exactly  applicable  to  the  Naparima  oceanic 
beds.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  enormous  amount  of  change 
in  the  physical  geography  of  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  would  be  required  to  satisfy  these  conclusions  makes  one  feel 
inclined  to  be  contented  to  accept  a  less  depth  of  water  than  that 
above  indicated,  if  other  circumstances  can  be  shown  to  admit  of 
this.  And  I  think  that  this  can  be  done ;  for  the  amount  of  clastic 
material  found  in  certain  of  the  beds  (Nariva  Series)  betokeus  (as 
I  may  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  showing)  nearness  of  land 
and  a  shallower  sea  than  might  apparently  be  indicated  by  the 
Microzoio  fauna. 

Note  on  the  fobbgoing  Papbb. 

Ludwig  Bhumbler  has  (in  Nachrichten  OeaeUachaft  der  TTtssen- 
scha/len  zu  OdttingeUy  1895,  p.  51,  and  the  paper  before  oited)  two 
very  noteworthy  papers  on  the  phylogeny  of  Foraminifera.  In  the 
first  of  these  papers  he  has  propounded  a  very  ingenious  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  families.  My  researches  have  not  enabled  me 
to  say  how  much  of  his  system  is  founded  in  fact,  but  the  observations 
in  the  foregoing  paper  show  that  so  far  as  regards  the  phylogeny  of 
Nodosaria  the  system  is  not  exactly  applicable.  Indeed,  it  is  most 
likely  that  all  triserial  and  biserial  Foraminifera  have  been  evolved 
from  Folymorphtnat  their  triserial  and  biserial  nature  being  in  fact 
due  to  that  parentage,  the  primordial  form  being  a  unicellular 
Polymorphina, 

The  theory  that  Nodosaria  is  derived  directly  from  Lagena,  and 
that  Cristellaria  and  related  forms  are  derived  from  Nodosaria,  is  the 
result  of  an  idea  that  complex  forms  must  be  evolved  from  simpler 
ones,  and  that  a  simple  form  cannot  be  evolved  from  a  composite  one. 
The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in  Clavulina,  Bigenerinaf 
Uvigerina,  etc.,  the  simpler  form  follows  on  the  more  complex  one. 

Khumbler's  observations  tend,  I  think,  to  confirm  mine  respecting 
the  so-called  gemmation  or  colony-building  of  Foraminifera.  This 
theory  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  real 
mode  of  growth  of  the  foraminifer.  The  body  of  the  foraminifer, 
like  that  of  the  mollusc,  grows  by  interstitial  increase,  while  the  shell 
is  extended  by  incremental  increase.  To  accommodate  the  integument 
to  the  increase  of  size,  the  insect  and  the  crustacean  exuviate  their  old 
shells  and  form  new  ones.     But  the  mollusc  and  the  foraminifer, 
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instead  of  doing  this,  develop  an  additional  portion,  segment,  or  oell 
to  accommodate  the  increased  size  of  the  body.  This  is  incremental 
growth  as  contrasted  with  the  interstitial  growth  of  the  soft  parts. 
The  idea,  therefore,  that  a  polythalamous  foraminifer  is  a  colony  and 
not  a  single  organism  is  not  well  founded.  No  doubt  the  idea  is 
derived  from  the  coelenterata,  where  separate  polyps  are  developed 
one  from  another,  the  whole  mass  of  polyps  nevertheless  remaining 
in  union  and  forming  what  is  designated  as  a  colony.  In  one  sense 
perhaps  every  animal  may  be  regarded  as  a  colony.  But  the 
foraminifer  is  not  more  so  than  a  Nautilus. 


Nodosaria. 
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Primordial  form. 
Diagram  to  illvstkate  the  Phylogeny  of  Nodosaria  and  allied  forms. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  VIII  AND  IX. 

Plate  VIII. 

FiGH.  \-4.~^0(matosphara  prolata.      Views  of  different  specimens  of  the  perfect 

adult  form. 
,,     5-7. — Specimens  in  which  the  last  chamber  has  been  broken  away,  leaving  the 

ridge  where  the  wall  of  the  last  chamber  was  adherent  to  the  previous 

segment.     In  Fig.  7  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  last  chamber  still 

remains. 
,,     8,  9. — yodosaria  abt/tsorum,  Fios.  12,  13. — Kodosaria  longiteata. 

,,     10,11. — Nodo$ar%a  hispida,  ,,      14,15. — Kodoaaria  ai^ndinea* 
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Plate  IX. 


Fio.  l.^ClavitUna  Soldmii. 
2. — JRsophax  icorpiurut. 
3. — Ojfelamina  difarmit. 
4. — Miliolina  maeilenta. 
b.'-'SpiroloeulifM  tmuiaeptata. 
6. — Textularia  aagitUda. 
7. — Textularia  earinata. 
8. — Textularia  trochua. 
9. — NodoBaria  raphanittrum. 
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Fio.  10. — Nbdotaria  obliqtta. 
11. — Nodotaria  wluta, 
12. — CristeUaria  rotulata. 
13. — Cristellaria  acwUata. 
14. —  Uvigerina  rapKanm. 
15. — Ftanorhulina  elegant. 
16. — ^IvinuHna  elegam. 
17. — Ttxiulm^a  aspera. 
18. — Textttlaria  gramen. 
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II. — OCOUBRBMOB  OF  MiOOKNB  BoOKS  IN  EaSTEBN  SiNAI.* 

By  W.  F.  Hums,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.B.S.M.,  F.G.S. 

THE  study  of  Egyptian  geology  during  the  last  few  yean 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  former  extension  of 
Mediterranean  southward  in  Miooene  times.  Th.  Fuchs, 
examining  the  rioh  oollections  from  the  Cairo-Suez  desert 
the  oasis  of  Siwah,  recognized  that  the  Miooene  strata  had  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Vienna  Basin,  and  corresponds 
the  Grander  Beds  at  the  base  of  the  second  Mediterranean  e 
or  the  lower  portion  of  the  Middle  Miooene.  Later  L.  H.  Mito 
when  studying  the  neighbourhood  of  Bas  Jemsa  and  Jebel 
in  1887,  obtained  a  number  of  large  oysters,  which  Meyer-E 
recognized  as  Ostrea  crassissima  and  Ostrea  gigantea,  and  v 
were  regarded  as  proving  the  existence  of  strata  of  Upper  Mi( 
age  along  the  western  border  of  the  Suez  Gulf.  From  these  n 
Blanckenhorn  ^  concluded  that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  must  have 
a  Mediterranean  bay  in  Miocene  times,  and  further  noted  (Ze 
Deutsch.  Geol.  Gesell.,  Band  liii,  1901,  p.  79)  that  characte 
Miocene  Pectens,  viz.  Pecten  Sub-Malvina,  occurred  in  the  colle 
made  by  Barron  at  Abu  Sha'ar.  He  further  formed  the  op 
that  all  the  marine  Miocene  strata  in  Egypt  were  of  the  age  assi 
to  them  by  Fuchs  (see  also  Barron  &  Hume,  "Miocene  Roc 
Eastern  Desert,"  Memoir  of  Egypt.  Geol.  Surv.,  1902,  pp.  159- 
Strata  of  similar  age  were  first  found  in  the  Sinai  Peninsu 
Bauerman  in  1868  (*'  Note  on  a  Geological  Reconnaissance  in  A 
Petreea,"  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  xxv,  pp.  24  and  37),  and  were 
sequently  examined  by  Rothpletz  ("  Stratigraphisches  von  der  i 
Halbinsel,"  N.  Jahrb.  fiir  Min.,  1893,  i.  p.  103)  and  Blanckei 
(Zeitsch.  Deutsch.  Geol.  Gesell.,  Bd.  liii,  1,  1901,  p.  75),  the  '. 
tracing  them  from  Wadi  Gharandel  to  the  mouth  of  Wadi  Ts 
When   examining  the  southern  end  of  Eastern  Sinai,  the  pi 

1  Published  by  permission  of  Sir  W.  Garstin,  Under- Secretar}'  of  State  for 
"Works,  Eg)'pt,  and  Captain  II.  G.  Lyons,  R.E.,  Director- General  Survey  I 
ment,  Cairo. 

'  Th.    Fuchs,   **  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der    Miocaenfauna,    etc.,*'    in 
"  Erforschun*^  der  Libyschen  Wilste,**  p.  36. 

'  L.  H.  Mitchell:  **Ra8  Gcmsah  and  Jebel  Zeit:  Report  on  their  Geolo 
Tetroleum";  Cairo,  1887. 

^  M.  Blanckenhoni,  ^^Die  Struckturlinien  Syriens  und  des  Rothen  Met 
Richthofen  Festschrift,  Berlin,  1893. 
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writer  was  surpriaed  to  find  beds  of  large  oysters  in  the  terraoes 
a  few  kilometres  south  of  Sherm,  at  the  foot  of  a  marked  transverse 
range,  the  Jebel  Zafara,  these  being  espeoially  marked  in  Wadi 
Khoraiyah.  On  oomparing  these  with  the  oysters  from  the  Miocene 
west  of  the  Suez  Qulf,  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  the  speoies- 
were  identical,  bat  to  fully  establish  the  point  the  specimens  wera 
submitted  to  Dr.  Blanokenhom,  who  has  recognized  the  oysters 
of  Wadi  Khoraiyah  as  Osirea  Virleti,  Desh.,  and  typical  Osirea 
gingennif  Tar.  tetensiB,  Blanok.,  while  Ostrea  Virleii  was  further 
recorded  from  a  limestone  above  brown  sands  between  Nebk  and 
Sherm.  The  latter  was  evidently  derived  from  the  older  Miocene 
series,  but  is  now  associated  with  Pleistocene  fossils. 

In  a  paper  on  the  geology  of  Eastern  Sinai  (International  G^ol. 
Congress,  Paris,  1901)  the  writer  called  special  attention  to  the 
existence  of  certain  highly  tilted  beds  occurring  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  peninsula,  in  most  cases  standing  well  back  from  the  sea  and 
having  undergone  extreme  alteration.  South  of  Jebel  Zafara  these 
are  well  developed,  forming  a  series  of  yellow  hills  dose  to  the 
junction  of  the  igneous  rooks,  and  rising  nearly  200  metres  above 
the  sea.  Here  the  beds  have  been  tilted  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
in  some  cases  dipping  from  30^  to  60^  E.,  and  being  apparently 
connected  with  a  longitudinal  fault  of  importance.  In  the  paper 
above-mentioned  it  was  further  pointed  out  that  their  appearance 
recalled  the  altered  coral-reefs  of  this  region,  and  that  they  still 
contained  oysters  and  casts  of  Pecten,  but  their  a^e  was  not  then 
definitely  stated.  The  identification  of  the  oysters  of  Khoraiyah  leaves- 
little  doubt,  however,  that  these  beds  also  are  of  Miocene  age,  and  we 
therefore  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Older  Tilted  Beefs  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Ahaha  are  Miocene  in  age  and  agree 
with  those  on  the  western  side  of  the  G ul  f  of  Suez.  Dr.  Blanckenhorn 
has  made  some  observations  in  sending  the  specimens  which  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  quote  here.  **  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  lAthodomus 
(Botula)  cinnamomea,  Gastrochtma  Betzi,  oysters  of  the  crassissima- 
gingensis  group,  Zucina  sp.  a£f.  tigrina,  and  corals  like  Cyphastraa 
chalcidicumt  etc.,  persisted  from  Miocene  to  Pleistocene  times  in  the 
Erythraean  region  in  a  salt  '  Binnensee '  situated  somewhere  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  In  the  Upper  Pliocene  there  was- 
the  second  invasion  of  Mediterranean  forms  into  the  Erythraean 
region.  At  this  point  there  came  in  Pecten  varius,  Pecten  benedictus, 
Cerithium  eonicum,  Ostrea  cucullata  and  pUcattda,  Area  lacteOf  etc. 
Possibly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai  there  may  be  a  place 
which  still  contains  remains  of  this  more  continental  transition 
period  between  the  Middle  Miocene  (Helvetian)  and  the  Upper 
Pliocene.  Might  the  No.  4798  [this  is  the  above-mentioned  Ostrea 
gingengis,  var.  setensis,  of  Wadi  Khoraiyah]  be  included  here?" 

Having  seen  the  deposits  from  both  the  Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt 
and  Eastern  Sinai,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  separate  the  two, 
and  if  the  former  are  Helvetian  the  latter  must  also  be  of  the  same 
age,  so  that  the  conclusion  is  forced  on  us  that  the  Gulf  of  Akaba- 
(at  least  in  part)  was  already  occupied  by  the  sea  at  this  early 
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period.  The  question  thus  opened  is  a  wide  one,  and  whatever 
its  solution  demands  far-reaching  hypotheses.  Did  the  Miooena 
sea  extend  over  the  whole  peninsala,  and  are  these  bat  faulted 
relios  of  this  Mediterranean  advance,  or  was  the  present  can- 
^guration  of  this  district  so  far  outlined  that  two  arms  of  the  sea 
already  bounded  the  Sinai  peninsula,  though  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  instead  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  at  the  present  day  ?  In 
the  Central  Sinai  ranges  no  traces  of  such  strata  have  been  met 
with  in  the  fault-valleys,  and  the  final  answer  will  probably  only 
be  obtained  when  the  plateau  of  El  Tih  has  been  more  closely 
•examined.  The  other  alternative  appears  to  be  that  fault  or  rift 
action  had  begun  at  a  far  earlier  date  than  is  usually  assumed. 

In  any  case  it  can  now  be  definitely  stated  that  Miocene  strata 
of  well-marked  character  are  also  present  in  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
area,  and  Barron  permits  me  to  add  that  he  has  found  Peetm, 
Ostrea,  and  JETeierostegina  beds  of  the  same  age  to  be  present  in 
the  whole  sedimentary  area  of  the  west  of  Sinai.  We  both  agree 
in  regarding  the  raised  reef  at  Ras  Mohammed  as  belonging  to  the 
same  stage,  a  view  which  is  supported  to  a  certain  extent  by 
Blanckenborn's  identification  of  the  fossils  sent  from  this  locality, 
though  the  latter  are  always  poorly  preserved. 

III. — Hot  Springs. 

By  Ernest  H.  L.  Schwarz,  A.R.C.S.,  F.G.S., 

Of  the  Geological  Survey,  Cape  of^Good  Hope. 

f  pHROUGH  the  great  kindness  of  Professor  Suess  I  have  received 
X  the  full  text  of  his  paper  on  Hot  Springs,  read  before  the 
Congress  of  Naturforscber  und  Aerzte  *  held  last  year  in  Karlsbad, 
in  which  he  adduces  very  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  their 
being  due  to  vapours  given  off  from  the  molten  interior  of  the 
earth  as  it  gradually  cools.  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  observing 
the  hot  springs  that  occur  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  surface-waters  that  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  earth's  crust,  and  were  returned  heated  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  potential  fusion  of  the  rocks. 
This  latter  view  I  alluded  to  in  a  recent  paper,'  and  I  do  not  like 
to  have  to  give  up  a  long-cherished  idea  before  submitting  to  the 
public  a  statement  of  the  reasons  that  led  me  to  my  view  of 
the  subject. 

The  first  point  is  the  position  in  which  we  find  the  hot  springs 
of  the  Colony.  Those  at  Aliwal  North  occur  apparently  in  the 
Beaufort  Beds,  and  those  at  Malmesbury  in  the  old  clay-slates  and 
granite,  but  all  the  others  come  out  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the 
Table  Mountain  Sandstone  with  the  Bokkeveld  Beds.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  those  that  I  have  visited : — Caledon ;  Montagu  ;  Brand 
Vlei,  on  the  Worcester- Villiersdorp  road;  Warm  Water,  on  the  road 

>  •'  Prometheus,"  vol.  xiv,  Nos.  690,  691,  692,  beginning  p.  209,  Berhn,  1903; 
abstract  in  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xx,  p.  617. 

*  *•  An  imrecogniscd  Agent  in  the  Delomiation  of  Rocks*':  Trans.  S.  African 
Phil.  Sue,  p.  391,  Cape  Town,  1903. 
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from  Montagu  to  Ladiimith ;  Warm  Water,  a  ipring  in  the  bed  of 
the  OndlahDom  Oliphant'a  RiTer,  juat  before  it  enters  the  gorge 
through  the  Samka  Hills ;  Tover  Wat«f  in  Uniondale  Divigion, 
sonth  of  the  Zwartebergen ;  and  Warm  Water  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Clanwilliam  Oliphant's  River.  Brand  Vlei  is  the  hottest 
apring,  the  water  being  auffloient  to  soald  pigs  with — an  nnBoientifio 
way  of  ezpieaeing  things,  perhapa,  but  preferable,  I  think,  to  giving 
the  madingn  from  the  thermometer  of  oommeroe ;  the  water  from 
the  spring  in  the  valley  of  the  Olanwilliam  Olipbant's  Biver  has 
to  be  oooled  down  before  one  can  get  into  it ;  but  the  rest  are  just 
BO  hot  that  one  oan  oautioualy  enter  the  water  as  it  iaauea.  Uoat 
of  them  contain  iron  in  solution,  but  Brand  Vlei  does  not  deposit 
anything.  In  the  same  position  there  are  very  many  ordinary 
■prings,  and,  in  fact,  the  hot  springs  are  each  aooompanied  by  a  oold 
spring  that  iasues  alongside.     In  the  next  two  series  of  beds,  tl» 


_   .   ._ u  ot  the  b«lB  in  the  folded  region  of  tbo  Cape  Colony. 

T.H.8.,  Table  Mountain  Scrioa  ^  Bi  .  Bokkcrctd  Senea  (Devonian)  ; 
W.,  Witteberg  Stritn ;  £l».,  BhHles  Iwloiv  tho  DwjLa  ConBlomcrnte,  Db. 
X  indicates  the  position  where  most  of  the  hot  spring  of  the  colony  comu 
ont;  it  ia  a  well-recoRniied  wat«r-zone.  Y  u  a  conenpondinK  water -zodo, 
bnt  no  hot  p|iting8  como  out  here,  though  aomo  are  hij,'hl)-  lemiginous. 

Wittebeig  and  the  Dwyka  seriea,  the  former  corresponding  iu 
oharaoter  to  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstoiie,  and  the  latter,  as  far 
as  the  lower  shales  sre  concerned,  to  the  Bokkeveld  Beds,  there  is 
a  water-zone  at  the  junction,  but  owing  to  the  less  porous  nature 
of  the  sandstones  the  springs  are  very  weak  and  Hcarce,  thouKb 
some  of  tbem  are  charged  with  iron,  as  at  Hartnek's  Kloof  in  the 
Ceres  Karroo ;  the  Witteberg-Dwyka  springs  are  never  warm. 
Besides  the  hot  and  the  cold  and  the  ferruginous  epringa,  we  have 
in  the  Colony  what  are  known  ax  uand- fountains,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  qniaksande  inverted,  for  if  a  stone  is  pressed  into  the  moist 
sand  it  is  promptly  returned  to  the  surface ;  should,  however,  the 
spring  dry  up,  owing  lo  the  drought,  the  sand-fountains  become  true 
qnioksan^,  and  cattle  going  down  lo  drink  are  quickly  entombed. 
The  sand-fountain  a  occur  on  the  j  unction  of  the  sandstone  formaticins 
with  the  overlying  shale  beils,  but  the  kruid-  or  atink-foun  tains, 
that  is  to  say,  those  giving  off  aulplinretted  hydrogen,  nsually  occur 
away  from  the  moiintaiua.  Hot  aprings  occur  also  in  the  Table 
MountaiD  Sandstone  in  the  bed  of  the  Umziravubu  River,  near 
Pont  St.  John's,  and  in  the  Molteno  Beds  iu  the  bed  of  the  Kenigha 
River,  near  the  trading  station  called  Eenigha,  but  these  occur 
irregularly,  without  any  apparent  general  cause  for  their  appearance. 
What  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  that  there  is  a  great  water-zone 
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at  the  jonction  of  the  Tahle  Moontain  Sandstone  and  the  Bokkcffsld 
Beds,  and  that  ordinary  springs,  which  are  oertainly  the  water 
returned  to  the  earfaoe  after  a  short  oonrse  nndergroand,  oeosr 
plentifully  along  it;  the  hot  springs,  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  TeinB  or  fissures,  oome  up  in  ezaotly  the  same  way.  In  other 
words,  the  hot  springs  at  the  surface  ooour  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cold  ones,  though  it  is  probahle  that  the  hot  water  reaches  the 
water-zone  through  underground  fissures.  Whm  there  is  a  good 
exposure  of  the  Halmesbury  clay-slates,  from  which  the  T^kble 
Mountain  Sandstone  has  been  removed  by  denudation,  the  vsiM 
of  quartz  are  seen  everywhere  traversing  the  rock ;  north  of  Van 
Rbynsdorp,  indeed,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  so  covered  with 
the  white  quartz  which  has  weathered  out  of  these  veins  that  it 
looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  My  first  point, 
therefore,  will  depend  on  whether  these  fissures  are  being  filled  by 
materials  from  solution  in  water  which  is  essentially  different  in 
origin  to  that  of  the  surface  springs. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  heavy  metals,  such  as  gold  or  mercury, 
Lave  been  found  in  connection  with  lavas.^  Dykes  are  known  to 
contain  them  in  workable  quantities,  as  in  some  of  the  aoid  veins 
in  Australia ;  I  have  even  found  gold  in  the  dolerite  traversing  the 
banket-reefs  on  the  Band ;  also  the  precious  metal  occurs  in  some 
of  the  volcanic  tuffs  of  Australia,  for  instance  on  the  Ljndhuist 
goldfield,  but  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  very  strong  suspicion, 
or  some  would  say  conclusive  proof,  that  the  gold  has  got  into 
the  rock  by  absorption  and  infiltration,  and  is  not  original.  At 
Ongeluk's  Nek,  in  the  Drakensberg,  there  was  a  very  great  gold- 
rush  at  one  time,  and  the  lavas  were  prospected  to  the  topmost 
peaks  of  the  range,  but  without  result.'  Should  volcanoes  be  the 
orifices  of  pipes  that  go  down  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  earth, 
then  one  would  expect  oceanic  islands  and  volcanic  areas  to  be  the 
best  places  to  prospect  in,  instead  of  the  older  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  the  difference  to  my  mind  proves  that  the  mineralized  beds 
have  been  carried  beneath  the  earth's  surface  to  greater  depths  than 
those  at  which  volcanoes  have  their  origin.  All  this  seems  to  point 
to  an  essential  difference  between  volcanoes  and  hot  springs.  The 
bitter  do  deposit  gold  and  other  heavy  metals  from  solution,  as  one 
can  actually  see  now  in  progress  at  the  Steamboat  Springs  in 
Nevada,^  though  the  process  is  one  that  usually  goes  on  at  a  veiy 
great  depth.  The  hot  springs  may  be  due  to  expulsion  by  snp^- 
heated  vapour,  and  it  seems  an  obvious  explanation  when  we  see 
the  enormous  pressure  which  steam  will  exert.     In  the  interior  of 

[}  Reference  niav  be  made  to  tlic  occorrcnce  of  native  iron,  which  has  been 
<liscoveit(l  in  considerable  (luantitics  at  Onfak,  Disko  Island,  Greenland,  and  which 
w!is  nt  one  tinic  supposed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin,  but  has  since  been  shown  to  be 
dissrmiinated  tbrou^'h  an  eruptive  basaltic  rock  on  the  spot,  and  must  therefore  have 
v.imw  to  the  surface  from  a  d(?ep-seated  source  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  (See 
K.  I.  V.  Steeiistrup  in  Mineralogical  Magazine,  July,  1884,  vol.  vi,  p.  1.)  — 
Edit.  Geol.  Mag.] 

2  Ann.  Report  Geol.  Commission  for  1902,  Cape  Town,  1903,  p.  46. 

5  Ruckur:   U.S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mon.  13,  1888. 
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the  earth,  however,  things  are  in  equilibrium ;  enormous  pressures 
do  exist,  but  they  are  produced  by  the  superinonmbent  masses  of 
rook,  and  the  heat  that  there  is  at  great  depths  only  exists  as  a  mode 
of  energy  which  helps  in  balancing  the  stress.  In  other  words, 
looked  at  from  an  isostatio  point  of  view,  there  is  no  surplus  energy 
in  the  earth's  interior  to  expel  the  large  quantities  of  water  that  oome 
up  in  hot  springs ;  these  must  rise  in  aooordanoe  with  hydrostatic 
laws.  The  argument  from  the  permanency  of  such  springs,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  independent  of  supplies  f^m  the 
surface,  can  be  met  with  the  counter  argument  that,  as  they  are  hot, 
and  must  therefore  come  up  from  great  depths,  the  area  with  which 
they  are  in  hydrostatic  connection  is  sufficiently  large  to  ensure 
a  constant  average. 

The  third  point  is  that  raised  in  my  paper  on  the  deformation  of 
rocks,  referred  to  above.  It  is  that  though  lavas  do  undoubtedly 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  water-vapour,  nevertheless  this 
water-vapour  is  held  up  in  occlusion,  and  is  unavailable  unless 
the  lava  has  cooled  down  to  a  certain  point.  My  inference  was 
drawn  from  a  study  of  the  Drakensberg  lavas,  in  which  there  are 
very  large  vesides  in  the  shape  of  branching  pipes ;  these  occur 
only  on  the  bottom  of  the  lava-flows,  the  topmost  portions  having 
got  rid  of  most  of  their  water-vapour  and  show  only  the  normal 
rounded  vesides.  This  seemed  to  me  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
water-vapour  was  held  in  actual  occlusion,  just  as  gases  are  held 
in  occlusion  in  furnace  slag.^  For  when  the  lava  was  flowing,  the 
pressure  on  the  surface  being  reduced  from  that  of  many  atmospheres 
in  the  chimney  of  the  volcano  to  that  of  one  atmosphere,  one  would 
naturally  expect  that  all  the  water- vapour  would  explosively  escape ; 
this,  however,  was  not  the  case,  or  else  the  vesicles  would  not  have 
been  formed.  What  happened  was  this :  the  topmost  layers  of  the 
lava-flow  cooled  down  to  the  expulsion  point,  and  then  only  gave 
off  their  occluded  water- vapour ;  later,  the  lower  layers  cooled 
down  and  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  their  water-vapour,  but  the 
upper  layers  had  already  cooled  below  the  expulsion  point,  and 
were  therefore  unable  to  absorb  and  pass  on  that  which  the  lower 
layers  tried  to  get  rid  of ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  water- vapour 
was  obliged  to  come  out  from  the  body  of  the  molten  rock,  and 
had  to  force  this  apart  in  the  shape  of  the  very  large  vesicles  in 
order  to  accommodate  itself.  From  a  study  of  the  microscopic 
characters  of  the  lavas  I  was  led  to  infer  that  the  temperature  of 
the  extrusion  of  the  water-vapour  was  a  little  above  the  melting- 
point  of  labradorite,  that  is  to  say,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  1200°  C.  The  whole  of  this  question  is  one  that  can  be  settled 
by  laboratory  experiment,  and  I  am  earnestly  hoping  that  there  will 
be  early  opportunities  of  doing  such  work. 

My  fourth  point  is  in  connection  with  the  moon.  That  body  was 
separated  from  the  earth  at  a  time  when  the  water  now  existing 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  formed  part  of  the  atmosphere.     It  has 

^  Sir  Lowthian  Bell:  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  No.  11,  1881. 
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been  oaloalated  that  the  pressare  on  the  earth's  surfiioe  was  327 
times  that  at  present  exerted/  and,  therefore,  mnch  water-vapour 
must  have  been  forced  into  the  liquid  rock-mass.  If  the  principle 
of  occlusion  is  confirmed,  then  the  molten  magma  must  have  been 
able  to  take  in  far  greater  quantities  than  that  which  would  be  doe 
simply  to  pressure. 

However  this  may  be,  away  went  the  moon  into  space,  and 
immediately  both  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
was  removed  and  the  mass  was  cooled  below  the  expulsion  point. 
The  surface  of  the  moon  then  became  subjected  to  enormoas  volcanic 
activity,  sufficiently  violent,  as  some  have  imagined,'  to  throw  out 
materials  beyond  the  attraction  of  itself,  and  which  are  only  now 
occasionally  falling  on  our  earth  in  the  form  of  meteorites.  What 
became  of  the  water- vapour  ?  If  large  quantities  of  water  are  con- 
tained in  molten  rock,  as  much,  for  instance,  as  comes  out  in  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  would  there  not  be  some  trace  of  water  on  the 
moon,  seeing  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  one  vast  field 
of  volcanoes  ?  One  can  account  for  much  by  the  evaporation  into 
space  and  attraction  by  the  earth,  but  an  entire  hydrosphere  to 
disappear  and  leave  no  traces  behind  seems  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  imagine  that  the  moon  only  took  away  a  small 
amount  of  water  occluded  in  the  molten  rock,  then  we  have 
a  quantity  which  can  be  more  reasonably  treated  in  this  way.  The 
form  of  the  lunar  volcanoes  approaches  that  of  the  quiet  caldera- 
form  of  which  Kilauea  is  the  type  on  earth,  but  we  cannot  attach 
much  weight  to  an  argument  based  on  mountains  that  one  can 
only  see  and  which  we  cannot  ascend  hammer  in  hand. 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  weakness  of  much  of  my  reasoning, 
but  most  of  this  is  due  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  earth-structure.  The  stresses  and  strains  in  a  ship  of  war 
are  known  in  the  smallest  detail,  but  those  existing  on  the  earth 
are  little  known,  although  the  comparative  times  during  which  the 
two  have  been  under  observation  are  monstrously  disproportionate. 
If  geologists  could  start  from  the  beginning  with  a  certain  knowledge 
that  the  earth  cooled  from  the  centre,  and  that  the  whole  is  in 
isostatic  equilibrium,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  be  in  doubt  on  such 
a  subject  as  hot  springs ;  but  are  not  these  two  facts,  as  I  might 
almost  call  them,  still  in  dispute  ? 

If  we  descend  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine  on  the  Rand  one  is 
astonished  at  the  coolness  of  the  workings,  as  compared  with  what 
would  naturally  be  expected  from  the  rate  of  increase  of  under- 
ground temperature  that  is  usually  assumed,  that  is,  1°  F.  for 
every  50  or  GO  feet ;  and  it  is  a  well  -  established  fact  that  in 
many  mineral  countries,  like  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  the  rate 
of  increase  is  very  small.  A  study  of  the  British  Association 
Reports  on  underground  temperature  leaves  one  with  a  sense  of 
despair :  how  are  such  divergent  results  to  be  sorted  out  and 
explained  ?      If  one  is  to  regard  the  earth  as  a  rigid  structure, 

»  Rev.  0.  Fisher :  "  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,"  1899,  p.  148. 
2  Sollas :  Pres,  Address,  British  Association,  Bradiord,  190U. 
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have  always  thought  an  explanation  impoflsible,  but  aooepting 
be  principle  of  isostacy,  the  whole  matter  appears  simple  and  the 
rregularities  such  as  would  necessarily  be  proidnced.  For,  regarding 
be  earth  as  a  body  that  will  respond  to  the  smallest  stress,  provided 
bat  it  lasts  long  enough  to  make  itself  felt,  we  see  a  natural  cause 
or  constant  di£ferential  movement  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  globe. 
U)ck  is  carried  from  the  mountains  and  deposited  in  the  sea  as 
ediment,  ice  weighs  down  the  Poles,  and  even  the  waters  of  the 
cean  in  the  ages  seem  to  heap  up  at  different  places  and  produce 
.n  additional  weight  on  the  crust.  The  differential  movements 
aosed  by  this  accommodation  to  varying  stresses  leads  to  the 
Drmation  of  folds  and  faults ;  and  while  these  are  developing,  some 
f  the  motion  is  translated  into  a  certain  amount  of  heat  This  has 
leen  for  many  years  our  stock  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  heat 
Q  the  hot  springs  of  the  Colony,  which  occur  for  the  larger  part  in 
he  folded  mountain  ranges,  and  I  do  not  see  any  vital  impediment 
0  pushing  this  principle  somewhat  further  in  order  to  explain 
'olcanic  action  as  the  result  of  earth -movements. 

In  my  recent  survey  of  the  Division  of  Willowmore  I  found 
vidence  of  large  movements  which  had  affected  the  rocks  near  the 
urface  of  the  ground.  The  movement  was  a  tearing  one  in  two 
lirections,  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  and  followed  certain 
ines  which  were  separated  by  a  considerable  distance;  where  the 
wo  sets  crossed  each  other  some  very  wonderful  effects  were  pro- 
luced,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  brecciation  of  enormous 
Qasses  of  quartzite  belonging  to  the  Table  Mountain  Series.  In 
ne  instance,  at  Land  Eraal,  in  Baviaan's  Kloof,  there  was  in  sight 

mass  of  this  crush-breccia  a  cubic  mile  in  extent,  but  how  much 
lore  of  it  was  underground  it  was  impossible  to  estimate.  The 
ock  was  in  places  coarsely  brecciated,  in  others  ground  to  fine 
ock-powder  like  pounded  glass ;  it  was  either  quite  loose  and 
riable,  or  cemented  together  with  silica  or  iron  compounds.^  One 
ubio  inch  of  such  a  rock  in  the  fresh  state  requires  a  load  of 
wenty  tons  to  crush  it  up,  but  I  am  utterly  unable  to  form  an  idea 
f  the  force  requisite  to  crush  up  even  the  amount  that  one  could  see 
nd  measure  at  Land  Kraal ;  it  must  have  been  stupendous.  This 
ase  is  very  much  more  wonderful  than  any  amount  of  contortion, 
•ecause  the  latter  is  aided  by  solution,  and  a  very  moderate  tem- 
lerature  and  pressure  will  suffice  to  bend  up  the  most  resistant 
ock,  provided  that  it  is  allowed  to  remain  under  their  influence 
yr  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Had  this  enormous  force  been 
onoentrated  over  a  less  extensive  area,  and  had  the  rock  contained 
flux  or  been  composed  of  a  less  resistant  material  than  quartzite, 
bere  is  little  doubt  that  the  brecciation  would  have  been  converted 
ito  fusion  and  a  volcano  would  have  been  formed.  The  distribution 
f  the  volcanoes,  too,  under  this  mode  of  origin  would  have  closely 
nitated  that  which  we   find   in   some   actual  volcanic  areas,  the 

'  These  crush-breccias  will  be  dcscribco  in  the  forthcoming  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
feological  Commiflsion,  Cape  Town,  1904. 
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GilApfl^w  TiImi^i  t-x 
pcun  wiMR*  two  «£•  of 

Tbfr  kW  thas  kTH  are  resMlted  paraoBs  of  the  cmat  it  aa  old 
one.*  bat  iwfrwa  to  hare  bees  ahafcl— fi^  for  cka  aasampliHi  tbat 
vntleaofxs  bvia^  vp  &»  :ba  f  ilafif  — mial  tbat  Laa  never  beea 
tbers  befine.  or  at  anT  rase  flbee  cka  nil  became  aofid.  A  n- 
4&e«K:a  of  due  wb#jl<»  of  cka  pfeMseaa  of  T>]Gaiioet  on  the 
prmcipvaa  of  iaoiiCacx  leeiBf  «T|BendT  called  for.  if  oalr  to  Mttle 
tbe  f :-lIi}wia^  qwaKijca : — 1  ^  Wbj  d>  mo/i  Tileaii->»  biii^  op  the 
heaTT  meCals  fn-ni  tb«  tnterur?  »2i  Wbj  is  the  tenpentim 
increasie  measured  in  stable  areas  like  ibe  Witvaremand,  wbicb 
woaM  seen  to  iniicase  die  noranl  increaae,  eoormoaslT  exceeded 
ia  some  areaK.  if  tkeae  are  n<x  Keafeil  ap  bj  differential  moTemeoti 
of  tb*^  crost  ?  Z  •  Wbj  cannoC  a  force  that  is  aoflScient  to  cmoibld 
vp  a  resLscanr.  infosible  rock.  like  quaitzite,  melt  one  vbich  is  faatk 
and  pcodooe  a  ToIeaz» '? 

The  bearing  of  ihese  spKnl&tions  oo  the  qoeadon  of  hot  ^ringi 
i»  to  ec  iearoar  to  show  thw  there  is  acme  reaaon  for  the  ezplanatioD 
that  I  bare  been  giviaz  for  the  origin  of  their  beat :  for  if  it  be 
foond  that  Toleanoes  do  nx  get  their  material  from  the  primoidiil 
mag:ns.  then  the  qiestion  of  original  water  will  be  ruled  oat 
Wkic  wsrer  the  Iiris  d>  contain  will  on  this  bjpothesis  be  simplj 
that  which  was  race  hAl  ap  in  its  interstices  when  solid,  with  tb* 
addirioQ  of  anj  tha:  the  breaking  of  the  rocks  may  bring  them  into 
commanicanoQ  with. 

In  this  ci^nne^^ri'n  it  is  interesdng  to  notice  what  verr  Isrp 
nndrrgT-.ir.i  i^or.^^::*  m.ri*':  exist  which  discharge  their  waters  i& 
the  b: :•.:!.-*  -.f  ti.e  *ea.  We  have  Terr  few  large  springs  in  the 
CoI:r,v.  tr.e  lAr;^r*t  being  tbi:  at  Uitenhage ;  there  are.  however, 
large  Xt^'-'a  of  o.TnTj'  sinQilarly  situated  in  respect  to  their  geolofi;y, 
siif^rfi^'iil  area,  Jin  1  ninfall.  which  do  not  contain  anything  like 
■io  htr//s  an  o'itj/Tt  of  spring- water.  Boreholes  also  are  continaally 
tappifig  Urge  v^nrces  of  water  wiihont  lessening  the  flow  of 
neighr/^yuring  ^pring^.  and  it  seems  certain,  thongh  difficult  of  perfect 
demon  titration,  that  a  large  part  of  the  water  that  sinks  underground 
'loeii  find  an  outlet  in  the  h*c>ttom  of  the  sea.  On  the  coast  we  have 
several  fountains  that  emerge  below  high-water  mark ;  for  instance, 
all  along  the  sancl\'  coast  east  of  Cape  Agulhas.  An  inverse  case 
'>ccurK  al*$o  at  C=istboume  in  England,  where  an  increased  pumping 
from  wells  situated  a  mile  from  the  sea  brought  the  salt-water 
soaking  through  the  greensand.'  In  the  Colony,  however,  we  do 
not  have  to  deal  with  porous  rocks;  all  underground  seepage, 
outHide  the  infinitesimally  slow  one  through  the  substance  of  the 
rock,   takes   place   through   fissures.     Conceive  now   a   system  of 

*  H*-*:  C.  Darwin,  *'  OWrvatioa**  on  Volcanic  Islands,"  in  **Geolojrieal  Obsem- 
tion«."  1*N.01,  p.  UG  :  and  aho  "  More  Lvttors  of  C.  Darwin,"  1903,  vol.  ii,  p.  143. 

^  C.  E.  Dutton:  **  Iliirh  Plati-au«  of  Utah,"  1880,  p.  125. 

•  It  would  }y*  iut4;restini:  to  know  in  thi?  connection  whether  increa^  pumping 
from  tho  })onrholes  that  were  put  down  in  granite  near  the  sea  alonjr  the  Swedwb 
ruiL-it  would  brin;,'  the  f?alt  water  through  the  creriees.  See  C.  R.  Markham:  Geogr. 
Joum.,  vol.  I  (1897;,  p.  4G5. 
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issares  tbrongh  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nnderground  water 
>(  a  continent  passed  downwards;  and  on  the  other,  a  system 
)eneath  the  sea  oonneoting  with  the  first,  in  whioh  at  one  time 
resh  water,  at  another  salt  water,  infiltrated,  according  to  the  mutnal 
iressure  exerted  by  each.  Then  imagine  a  di£ferential  movement 
n  the  orast :  the  land  fissures  would  be  disconnected,  and  the  sea- 
vater  would  press  downwards  along  the  established  lines  of  flow 
mtil  stopped  by  the  rook  in  the  zone  of  the  movement  which  had 
)eoome  melted  by  pressure  and  friction.  This  crude  explanation 
voald  account  for  the  water  in  lavas,  and  for  their  occasional  high 
iontent  in  sodium-chloride,  that  is  to  say,  each  volcanic  line  in 
^hich  the  rock  was  melted  up  by  earth-movements,  if  near  the 
lea,  would  be  enclosed  on  either  side  by  a  system  of  fissures  which 
lad  long  been  the  conduits  for  considerable  bodies  of  water,  on  the 
>ne  side  sending  down  fresh,  on  the  other  salt  water.  One  would 
hink  that  if  this  was  actually  the  case,  the  water  once  reaching  the 
nolten  rock  would  be  instantly  returned  along  the  way  it  came 
n  the  form  of  superheated  steam.  But  underground  fissures  are 
ntricate ;  they  wind  upwards  and  downwards,  and  the  water  usually 
percolates  by  a  system  of  syphons  which  will  work  one  way  but 
lot  the  other.  Capillarity  also  comes  into  play,  and,  as  Daubree  has 
ihown,^  this  works  only  one  way,  namely,  towards  the  hotter  portion 
)f  the  rock  that  contains  the  capillary  interstices.  Thus  we  have 
;he  water  forced  into  the  zone  of  molten  material,  and  what  little 
isn  escape  does  so  in  the  form  of  hot  springs. 

The  final  result  of  this  line  of  reasoning  is  that  the  water  that 
waa  pressed  into  the  molten  surface  of  the  globe  by  an  atmosphere 
consisting  of  the  whole  of  the  present  hydrosphere  is  still  there, 
ind  cannot  escape,  because,  apart  from  the  still  doubtful  occlusion 
>f  the  water,  this  primordial  magma  is  so  covered  with  later  deposits 
hat  it  never  has  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  surface  and  cooling 
tself  sufficiently  to  allow  the  water- vapour  to  escape.  We  must  look 
0  the  veins  of  quartz,  filled  with  the  heavy  metals  like  gold,  for  the 
tvidences  of  the  very  slight  extravasation  of  this  primordial  water 
n  bygone  ages,  and  we  must  suppose  that  deep  beneath  the  surface, 
ar  below  the  zone  from  which  the  volcanoes  derive  their  material, 
nch  extravasation  is  now  going  on,  but  that  it  can  never  be  felt  at 
he  present  surface  of  the  globe.  The  gold-bearing  hot  springs  of 
Nevada  may  be  regarded  either  as  an  exceptional  case  of  the 
primordial  water  having  come  into  connection  with  the  surface 
ystem  of  water  supply,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  the  hot 
prings  traverse  a  mineralized  area  in  which  the  precious  metal 
lad  already  been  deposited,  and  from  which  the  water  has  leached 
nt  its  unaccustomed  burden.  The  reason  for  considering  the  latter 
lie  more  probable  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  water  is  the 
•rimordial  vapour  condensed,  the  heat  at  whioh  it  exists  in  the 
citerior  is  a  function  of  the  depth,  and  by  coming  to  the  surface  it 
rould  pass  through  layers  each  of  which  would  be  heated  according 
0  its  depth ;  the  water  would  therefore  arrive  above  ground  at  the 

1  "  Geologic  Experimentale,"  1879,  p.  258. 
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Cak-ting   ab: ::   f:r   su:L   a   sabstacce  I   have  found  one  which 
iMiti.=ifie4   a  ^jo-^'i   many  of  these   reqairemente.     Not  only  does  it 
allow  of  iLe  b  liMing  up  of  oo-iels  out  of  definite  stratigraphical 
elernenti  in  exact  imita'.ion  of  the  natural  geological  structure,  but 
it   Hiay  possibly  be  of  use   in   s-ilving  certain  obscure   structural 
problems.     It  is  ^\s*j  likely  to  be  of  considerable  use  to  teachers 
and  htudents.  as  models  can  be  built  up  by  or  before  a  class,  and 
it  may  even  have  some  applications  outside  geology  itself. 

Tlie  material  used  is  felt  of  various  colours,  steei^ed  in  mtUd 
paraffin  vox  that  has  a  melting-point  of  about  110°  F. 

Tlie  solid  paraffin  is  melted  slowly  over  a  spirit-lamp  or,  better, 
ill  a  jacketed  saucepan  or  water-bath.  Layers  of  felt  are  soaked  in 
the  melted  paraffin  and  then  squeezed  fairly  dry.  The  low  melting- 
iK^int  allowH  of  this  being  done  by  hand.  Layers  of  coloured  cloth 
may  Iks  used  for  thinner  beds. 

'Hie  layers  are  then  superposed  one  on  another  to  the  desired 
thickness.  They  adhere  together,  and  the  composite  mass  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife  to  any  shape  required.    The  best  tools  for  further 
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shaping  are  gonges  and  ohiselfi,  and  for  the  smaller  work  a  sharp 
penknife,  the  material  having  the  coDsistenoj  of  rather  hard  cheese^ 

On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the  waxed  felt  can  be  out 
the  surface  of  a  model  can  be  carved  into  a  much  better  representation 
of  the  relief  of  a  country  than  is  the  case  with  wood  or  other 
materials,  and  outcrops  can  be  rendered  in  a  much  less  conventional 
manner  than  hitherto. 

Faulting  can  be  shown  by  cutting  the  model  clean  through  along 
any  given  line  and  joining  the  severed  edges  together  after  heating 
them  slightly ;  they  reunite  with  the  utmost  ease  into  a  solid  block, 
which  can  be  carved  into  shape  as  before. 

Folding  may  be  produced  in  two  ways.  Either  the  complete 
thickness  of  several  layers  may  be  kept  warm  and  bent  as  a  whole 
into  the  desired  shape ;  or  else,  and  this  is  always  necessary  when 
complicated  folding  has  to  be  rendered,  a  basal  model  of  the  fold 
types  may  be  carved  in  wood  or  cast  in  plaster,  and  the  waxed  felt 
laid  on  it  and  fitted  in  layer  by  layer.  The  surface  is,  of  course, 
worked  up  afterwards  with  the  knife  or  gouge. 

Obviously  the  faults  of  folds  and  faults,  unconformity,  and 
thrusting  can  be  readily  dealt  with  on  the  same  lines. 

A  modification  of  the  method  must  be  employed  in  cases  where 
it  is  important  to  deal  with  beds  of  varying  thickness  or  those  which 
thin  out  altogether.  This  method  is  also  of  great  use  in  treating 
a  complicated  country  such  as  that  to  be  immediately  referred  to. 
For  this  purpose  wool-clippings  from  a  carpet  factory,  or  ordinary 
felt  scraps  cut  up  and  teased  out,  are  folded  in  muslin,  soaked  in 
melted  paraffin,  squeezed  out,  and  then  spread  out  into  a  layer  of 
the  requisite  thickness,  pins  having  been  previously  driven  into  the 
base  on  which  one  is  working,  of  a  height  corresponding  to  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum.     Sculpture  is  carried  out  as  before. 

In  order  to  show  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  modelling 
of  a  particular  district  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  describe  the 
actual  making  of  a  model  which  I  made  in  1901  to  illustrate 
a  paper  on  the  Harlech  district  by  Professor  Lapworth  and  myself, 
read  before  the  Geological  Section  of  the  Birmingham  Natural 
History  and  Philosophical  Society,  March  28th,  1900. 

1.  The  lowest  bed  on  the  series  dealt  with  was  taken  as  the 
floor  of  the  district,  and  the  depth  of  its  base  below  a  convenient 
plane  or  base-level  (parallel  to  the  sea-level)  was  CHlculated  at 
a  sufficient  number  of  points  in  the  map  to  permit  of  the  drawing 
of  contour-lines  on  the  bed  so  as  to  give  the  general  character  of 
the  folding  and  faulting. 

2.  A  vertical  scale  was  chosen  and  contour-lines  showing  a  depth 
of  i»  h  i  inch,  etc.,  below  base-level  were  drawn  on  the  surface  of 
a  block  of  wood. 

3.  This  surface  being  taken  as  the  base-level,  holes  were  bored  with 
a  bradawl  along  the  contour-lines  to  depths  of  f,  5^,  f  inch  and  soon. 

4.  With  a  gouge  and  chisel  the  surface  of  the  block  was  now  cut 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  as  is  done  by  a  sculptor  in  roughing 
out  his  marble. 
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Thus  a  model  of  the  floor  of  the  distriot  is  obtained  with  the 
gentle  rise  and  fall  of  its  folds  and  the  abrapt  drop  of  its  fanlts. 

It  is  qnite  evident  that  a  similar  base  might  be  built  up  with 
oardboard  or  wax  sheets,  or  modelled  in  olay,  or  oast  in  plaster, 
or  obtained  in  a  less  laborious  way  than  the  oarving  of  a  wood 
blook.    The  only  essentials  are  rigidity  and  aoouraoy. 

5.  On  this  oarved  surface  the  suooessive  geologioal  formations 
were  built  up  to  soale  by  means  of  layers  of  differently  coloured 
paraffin  wax  or  waxed  felt  of  the  proper  thickness. 

6.  In  order  to  ensure  the  first  layer  being  of  the  proper  thickness 
the  following  method  is  employed.  Pins  with  small  heads 
(entomological  piue)  a  little  longer  than  the  thickuess  of  the 
stratum  (or  cut  to  the  requisite  length)  were  driven  in  all  over 
the  wooden  base.  A  convenient  way  of  securing  the  right  height 
was  to  take  a  strong  metal  pencil-case,  remove  the  lead,  and  draw 
back  the  stop  till  the  lead  chamber  was  just  the  required  depth. 
On  inserting  the  pins'  heads  into  the  lead  chamber  the  pencil-case 
was  used  to  drive  the  pins  in  exactly  the  right  distance  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 

7.  The  wood  is  next  thoroughly  wetted  to  prevent  the  paraffin 
sticking  to  it,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  wet  tissue  paper,  and 
the  coloured  wax  is  spread  over  the  model  to  the  level  of  the 
pin  heads.  Small  strips  of  wet  stiff  paper  or  pieces  of  tin  should 
be  inserted  along  the  fault  planes  so  as  to  give  sharpness  to  the 
edges  of  the  strata  there. 

8.  As  soon  as  the  first  layer  sets  the  pins  are  removed  and  more 
pins  inserted  in  the  same  way  to  give  the  thickness  of  the  next 
stratum  of  coloured  wax.  To  strengthen  the  model  some  of  the 
layers  should  be  put  on  with  waxed  cloth  or  felt  in  sheets,  but 
this,  though  desirable,  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

9.  Where  a  bed  crops  out  on  the  surface  the  coloured  wax  is 
carried  a  little  beyond  the  area  occupied  by  the  bed,  as  shown  on. 
the  geological  map. 

10.  When  all  the  layers  have  been  put  on  and  have  set  fairly  firm 
the  surface  is  modelled  with  the  gouge  and  penknife  so  as  to 
show  the  hills  and  valleys.  If  this  could  be  done  quite  accurately, 
and  if  the  structure  and  thicknesses  were  quite  correctly  rendered, 
it  is  evident  that  the  surface  of  the  model  should  exactly 
correspond  with  the  country.  In  practice,  however,  both  the  known 
contour  of  the  country  and  the  known  outcrops  of  the  beds  are 
utilised  for  making  the  surface  of  the  model  approximately  accurate. 

Before  beginning  the  modelling  of  the  base  of  a  country  it  is 
best  to  indicate  by  long  pins  the  position  of  the  chief  landmarks 
in  the  area  dealt  with.  These  can  be  maintained  in  position  as 
guides  throughout  the  whole  process,  and  removed  when  the  model 
is  finished. 

Slight  modifications  of  this  process  which  might  easily  be  devised 
will  obviously  render  it  applicable  to  problems  related  to  intrusive 
and  volcanic  rocks. 
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By  F.  P.  MsysrsLLy  F.G.S.,  Curator  of  the  Bhodesia  Museum,  Bulawayo. 

THE  average  composition  of  the  igneous  rocks  is  a  point  of 
considerable  interest  in  its  relation  to  the  problem  of  their 
differentiation,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  it  by 
the  collation  of  analyses.  Thus,  Mr.  Clarke  estimated  the  American 
rooks  to  average  59*77  per  cent,  of  silica  (which  may  be  taken  as 
representative),  and  Mr.  Barker  came  to  very  similar  conclusions 
B8  regards  the  British  rocks,  obtaining  58*46  as  his  figure.  The 
piooess  followed  was  to  add  up  the  results  of  all  the  obtainable 
analyses  and  take  their  mean.  If  each  class  of  rock  analysed 
oooapied  the  same  average  amount  of  space — if,  for  example,  the 
basic  intrusions  were  approximately  equal  in  bulk  to  the  acid  ones — 
each  a  process  would  give  results  of  considerable  value.  As  it  is, 
liowever,  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  unless  due  weight 
is  attached  to  the  relative  abundance  of  the  different  classes,  the 
T^sults  will  be  very  far  removed  from  the  truth.  Even  in  Britain, 
^where  the  development  of  igneous  rocks  is  comparatively  insignificant 
compared  to  the  sedimentary  ones,  there  are  quite  enough  exposures 
of  the  different  types  to  demonstrate  this  fact.  If  a  geologically 
<x>loured  map  be  examined,  and  the  nature  of  the  various  patches 
of  igneous  rock  be  enquired  into,  the  immense  preponderance  of 
granite  beoomes  obvious,  even  though  the  basaltic  lavas  make 
a  great  show  on  account  of  their  horizontal  extension.  In  fact,  the 
Dartmoor  granite  mass,  if  it  be  assumed  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  only 
one  mile,  would  probably  suffice  to  weigh  down  the  scale  against  all 
the  other  non-granitic  igneous  rocks  combined.  Yet,  on  the  method 
indicated  above,  the  smallest  dyke  would  be  of  something  approaching 
equal  account,  even  if  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  Dartmoor  rock 
were  included. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  where  igneous  rocks  are  far  more 
largely  developed  than  in  England,  the  predominance  of  granites 
is  even  more  striking.  In  Africa  and  Australia  there  are  many 
single  granite  masses  which  are  exposed  at  the  surface  over  areas 
of  not  only  hundreds  but  thousands  of  square  miles.  The  Matopo 
granite  mass  of  Rhodesia,  forming  the  hills  now  famous  as  the 
burial-place  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  covers  a  horseshoe-shaped  tract  of 
country  certainly  not  less  than  5,000  square  miles  in  extent ;  in  fact, 
it  may  be  two  or  three  times  as  much,  as  only  its  northern  and 
north-eastern  limits  are  yet  known  with  certainty.  And  this  is 
only  one  of  many ;  in  fact,  out  of  the  250,000  square  miles  covered 
by  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  adjacent  territories,  it  is  certainly 
safe  to  say  that  100,000  are  granite,  while  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  class  of  igneous  rock  with  even  a  single  outcrop  large  enough 
to  be  visible  if  inserted  in  its  true  proportions  on  an  ordinary  map. 

The  district  immediately  surrounding  Bulawayo  may  be  taken  as 
representative.  I  have  mapped,  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  years' 
work,  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
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feec  wi  ie,  with  10  sq-i^re  miles  of  basalt  20  feet  thick.  We  will 
fnnLer  suppose  xh3t  these  rocks  eontain  about  50  per  cent,  of  siliou 
There  are  a  few  intmnons  of  porphjrite  and  oc&opbjre,  bat  they 
are  of  l::rle  importance  and  maj  be  reckoned  as  allowed  for  amongit 
the  dolerites. 
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Multiplying  each  silica  percentage  by  the  volnme  of  the  respective 
rock,  adding  up  the  products  and  dividing  by  the  total  volume,  we 
oVjtain  an  average  of  69*88  for  the  whole.  Whatever  composition  it 
assigned  to  the  granites,  the  general  average  will,  in  fact,  approach  it 
within  a  few  parts  per  thousand.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  if  all  the  other  rocks  of  the  area  were  to  be  fused  into  the 
granite  masses  the  difference  they  would  make  would  be  quite 
imperceptible  lithologically,  and  scarcely  noticeable  in  a  cbemioal 
analysis.  Such  a  result  would,  I  believe,  hold  good  for  the  entire 
African  continent  and  certainly  for  the  whole  of  Rhodesia.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  different  conclusion  would  be  reached 
in  any  other  extensive  area  where  the  plutonio  rocks  are  adequately 
re}>i'eKcnte(],  and  there  is  accordingly  reason  to  believe  that  granite 
HubHtaiitifiUy  represents  the  magma  from  which  even  the  most  basio 
rocks  li«'ive  been  developed  by  some  process  of  differentiation. 
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By  P.  W.  Stta&t-Mentbath,  Assoc.  R.  S.  Mines. 

ON  the  rail  to  Biarritz  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees  first  appear  at 
Dax,  and  are  accompanied  by  those  ophites  and  thermal 
springs  which  are  special  features  of  the  entire  chain.  Vast  deposits 
of  salt,  to  whose  first  development  I  contributed,  have  added  an 
important  industry  to  the  resources  of  this  ancient  capital  of  Aqua 
TarbelUca,  where  the  exact  harness  depicted  on  Roman  medals 
is  still  characteristic  of  every  cart.  Beneath  the  existing  ditch  of 
the  Eoman  fortifications  rook-salt  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
a  boring  for  mineral  water,  and  the  salt  is  now  worked  at  three 
miles  to  the  south-east,  and  is  indicated  by  springs  for  a  distance  of 
seven  miles.  The  deposit  is  known  to  be  about  100  feet  in  thickness, 
but  is  of  unknown  depth  beneath  the  existing  borings. 

Along  the  entire  outskirts  of  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  similar 
salt  deposits  abound,  and  they  are  often  similarly  accompanied  by 
igneous  rocks. 

The  salt  formation  of  Dax  is  distinctly  limited  by  the  valley  of  the 
Adour,  which  here  ceases  to  wander  among  the  sands  of  the  plain, 
and  is  suddenly  and  sharply  diverted  along  a  tectonic  depression, 
running  towards  the  Pyrenees  in  a  south-west  direction.  Precisely 
parallel  to  this  course,  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  the 
Pyrenees,  there  runs,  at  a  dozen  miles  to  the  north-west,  the  most 
remarkable  example  known  of  a  tectonio  valley  sunk  beneath  the 
ocean.  The  Gouf  de  Capbreton,  sinking  with  steep  sides  to  over 
3,000  feet  beneath  the  even  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  skirt,  and 
affording  evidence  of  igneous  rocks  in  its  surroundings  and  in  the 
irregularities  of  its  floor,  is  a  perfect  analogue  of  the  neighbouring 
tectonic  portion  of  the  Adour.  One  is  disposed  to  attribute  the 
salt  deposits  of  the  Pyrenees  to  an  episode  in  the  past  history  of 
such  valleys,  whereby  they  were  upraised,  with  salt  lagoons  in 
their  irregular  hollows,  and  with  rapid  evaporation  of  the  brine 
by  volcanoes  such  as  accompany  salt  lakes  of  Eastern  Africa.  The 
disposition  of  Pyrenean  salt  accords  fairly  with  such  a  theory ;  but 
matters  of  engineering  importance  are  not  usually  decided  by  any 
royal  road  of  first  impressions,  however  plausible  or  fascinating. 

Still  more  important  than  the  salt  of  Dax  are  those  thermal  springs 
which,  along  ten  miles  of  the  tectonio  valley  of  the  Adour,  form 
a  western  limit  to  the  salt  by  an  emanation  of  over  5,000  tons  daily  of 
mineral  water  at  a  temperature  of  147°  Fahrenheit.  This  water,  by 
impregnating  the  mud  of  the  Adour,  excites  a  growth  of  con/ervcB, 
diatoms,  and  other  organisms,  that  may  develop  to  even  half  the 
weight  of  the  whole  material.  They  transform  the  complex  mass, 
with  production  of  nascent  oxygen  from  the  carbonic  acid  that 
accompanies  the  abundant  nitrogen  which  bubbles  from  the  springs. 
Such  actions,  as  explained  by  Bischof,  doubtless  originate  the  powerful 
therapeutic  action  of  the  Dax  mud  baths.  One  may  attribute  to  such 
mud  the  variegated  marls  which  accompany  the  salt  deposits  and 
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which  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Trias  formation.  A  dissioal 
inyestigation  of  the  Iceland  springs,  by  Bnnsen,  proves  that  sooh 
variegated  marls  are  in  active  production  beside  volcanic  iccks  at 
the  present  day.  And  beside  the  Baignots  establishment  at  Dax 
a  limestone  containing  fossils  of  the  Upper  Chalk  is  transfonned  to 
dolomite  and  traversed  by  the  hot  springs.  But  although  the 
springs  can  furnish  by  their  constituents  and  effects  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  both  the  salt  and  all  its  accompaniments  of  Triassic 
fades,  it  would  be  rash  to  ignore  the  splendid  investigations  of 
Ochsenius  on  the  relations  of  sea-water  to  salt  deposits  throughout 
the  world.  Wherever  and  whenever  I  have  heard  the  Tnanie 
theory  of  Pyreneao  salt  expounded  by  its  foremost  representatives, 
they  have  ignored  such  helpful  assistance.  It  is  therefore  useless 
to  urge  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  either  the  origin  from  springs 
or  the  origin  from  sea- water  can  equally  be  advanced  as  altematiyes 
to  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  wedges  of  Trias  introduced  by 
paradoxical  contortions  that  are  demonstrably  absent  in  many  oases 
with  which  they  deal. 

The  thermal  springs  of  the  Pyrenees  were  long  since  analysed 
by  Filhol,  and  their  accompanying  rocks  patiently  interpreted  by 
Leynierie.     These  eminent  observers,  in  1866,  showed  me  a  ctf- 
bonaceous  metorite  whose  fall  was  witnessed,  and  whose  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Toulouse.     They  furnished  me  with 
specimens  of  its  material,  and  assured  me  that  a  portion  of  its 
substance   had   yielded  the  formula  of  humus.    Filhol   explicitly 
remarked  to  me  that  it  apparently  carried  vestiges  of  the  life  of  the 
original  body  to  which  it  belonged.     I  had  previously  suggested 
to  fellow-students  the  convenient  theory  of  meteoric  origin  for  every 
residual  difficulty  of  geology  in  general.    Personally  invented  theories 
are  thus  often  crystallized  by  a  fascinatingly  confirmatory  apparent 
fact.     The  practical  geologist  notes  and  discards  such  suggestioDS 
in   every   excursion.     Of  course,  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  organic  matter  was  originally  present  or  was 
introduced  in  the  hot  meteorite  from  the  soil  into  which  it  penetrated 
deeply  when  it  fell. 

I  have  found  the  main  problems  of  the  Pyrenees  to  be  con- 
veniently represented  at  Dax.  The  abundant  fossils  of  the  Tertisu-y 
plain  here  meet  the  similarly  abundant  fossils  of  the  outermost 
Cretaceous,  so  that  the  relative  dispositions  are  defined  by  independent 
evidence  of  every  kind.  Desiring  to  leave  something  for  later 
observers,  I  would  nevertheless  remark  that  the  problems  are  even 
here  less  easily  and  rapidly  solvable  than  recent  innovators  have 
found  them  to  be  at  points  where  none  of  the  means  of  solution 
available  at  Dax  have  troubled  the  even  course  of  their  decisions. 

Hitherto  the  entire  work  of  the  observers  most  familiar  with  the 
Dax  district  has  shown  that  the  apparently  Triassio  marls  and  salt 
are  independent  of  any  special  horizon  of  the  Cretaceous  fundamental 
rocks,  and  it  has  proved  equally  impossible  to  identify  them  with 
any  special  horizon  of  the  Tertiary.  It  is  only  certain  that  they 
closely  accompany  the  igneous  ophites  (diabase  or  dolerite),and  that 
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they  are  arnoiged  on  lines  that  exhibit  remarkable  independence 
towards  the  general  disposition  of  the  visible  rocks.  The  salt 
deposits  of  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  Pyrenees  exhibit  a  similar 
independence,  and  the  latest  theory — that  they  are  shovelled  from  the 
mountains  by  vast  processes  of  superficial  eharriage — is  a  recognition 
of  the  general  result  of  observation  thus  admitted.  It  coincides 
practically  with  the  view  of  Dufrenoy,  of  anomalous  and  eruptive 
origin,  for  which  I  have  long  vainly  claimed  respect. 

But  in  the  treatment  of  scdt  deposits  it  is  impracticable  to  rely  on 
those  details  of  arrangement  which  are  regularly  advanced  as  con- 
clusive by  representatives  of  the  new  theoretical  geology.  Every 
mining  engineer  is  aware  that  salt  is  practically  plastic  and  is  in 
nearly  every  salt-mine  subject  to  contortion  by  hydration  of 
anhydrite  as  well  as  by  squeezing.  In  such  recognition  of  ex- 
perience the  observations  of  practical  engineers,  such  as  Crouzet  and 
De  Freycinet,  are  valuable  at  Dax,  while  much  other  evidence  is 
obviously  out  of  court.  The  doctrine  that  the  upper  gypsum  of 
a  salt-mine  must  be  due  to  a  different  sea,  and  therefore  to  a  different 
formation,  because  sea-water  deposits  gypsum  first  and  salt  last 
when  boiled  down  in  a  pot,  was  gravely  expounded  at  Cardona  by 
a  foremost  creator  of  the  eharriage  theory  in  the  Pyrenees  and  else- 
where ;  but  such  views  merely  exhibit  ignorance  of  the  elements  of 
the  problem  as  revealed  by  Bischof,  Bunsen,  Ochsenius,  etc.  Crouzet 
and  De  Freycinet  plausibly  argued  that  the  salt  was  bedded  between 
horizons  about  the  junction  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  as  known 
in  their  day.  Subsequent  observation  tends  to  prove  that  it  frequently 
fills  hollows  on  the  surface  of  the  Cretaceous  and  beneath  tho 
Tertiary,  the  latter  being  of  any  age  from  the  Lower  Eocene  to  the 
Upper  Miocene,  and  probably  even  to  Hecent,  according  to  the  local 
circumstances  of  its  deposition  above  the  salt.  Of  course,  no  practical 
geologist  would  affirm  that  Triassic  salt  may  not  also  exist.  I  havo 
found  it  existing  as  the  cause  of  salt  springs  at  Camou,  Arrigorriaga, 
and  other  places.  But  the  actual  Trias  of  the  Pyrenees  is  singularly 
unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  the  theorist,  and  he  consequently  com- 
pares the  Pyrenean  beds  he  would  class  as  such  to  that  of  Germany 
and  Lorraine.  Yet  in  these  last  neither  bipyramidal  quartz,  nor 
arragonite,  nor  oligist,  nor  ophite  are  cited,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
argued  that  gypsum  is  peculiar  to  any  special  formation. 

Such  being  the  general  situation  of  the  problem,  it  should  be  added 
that  the  best  exposed  and  most  clearly  related  salt  deposits  of  the 
Pyrenees  are,  along  the  whole  Spanish  slope,  decisively  of  Eocene 
or  Oligocene  age.  The  attempts  of  theorists  to  deny  this  at  Cardona 
are  conclusive  regarding  the  character  of  their  observations,  while 
at  every  point  they  have  treated  on  the  French  slope  they  have 
admittedly  urged  the  contrary  of  what  they  to-day  propound. 

The  main  difficulty  at  Dax  and  elsewhere  lies  in  the  thick  mantle  of 
marine,  fluviatile,  and  aeolian  sands  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
plain,  and,  accumulating  to  even  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  drowns 
the  ancient  valleys  and  extends  across  the  plateaux  of  the  Pyrenean 
roota.     These  sands  are  so  obviously  undistinguishable  in  detail,  and 
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fossils  in  black  asphalt,  in  great  abundance  beside  the  ruins  of  the 
old  workings  at  Bastennes.  At  Tercis,  near  Dax,  the  same  horizon 
of  abundant  Greensand  fossils  forms  the  lowest  visible  beds  above 
the  variegated  marls  which  contain  ophite,  salt,  and  gypsum.  But 
firam  beneaih  these  variegated  marls  there  outcrops,  at  Le  Hour, 
at  a  trifling  distance  to  the  south-west  of  the  salt-mine,  a  thick  band 
of  dolomitic  limestone  and  breccias,  alternating  with  beds  of  ash, 
and  pinched  between  extensive  outcrops  of  ophite.  This  limestone 
is  absolutely  identical  with  the  Muschelkalk,  which  I  have  found 
fossiliferous  from  St.  Michel  to  Ascain,  along  many  miles  of  the 
nearest  Pyrenees.  It  is  strangely  identical  with  the  most  typical 
Muschelkalk  of  the  Hartz,  it  presents  both  the  peculiar  dolomitic 
breccias  and  the  blue  and  green  Aerinite  which  characterize  Triassio 
beds  accompanying  ophite  at  Camarasa  in  Catalonia,  and  it  abounds 
in  moulds  of  Gastropods,  etc.,  such  as  peculiarly  characterize  the 
Muschelkalk  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  a  former  paper  I  denied  this 
identity,  because  the  most  characteristic  portions  of  the  rock  had 
been  largely  removed  by  quarrying;  but  having  found  them  by 
repeated  later  visits,  I  can  recognize  the  identity  in  both  character 
and  relative  situation  of  this  typical  Muschelkalk.  This  rock  was 
found  to  be  fossiliferous  by  Crouzet  and  De  Freyoinet,  and  its  fossils 
classed  as  Tertiary  ;  Raulin  and  others  classed  it  as  Cretaceous  ; 
Jaoquot  compared  it  to  the  Muschelkalk  in  1888 ;  M.  Seunes 
declared  its  fossils  to  be  of  the  infra-Lias  in  1890.  As  both  at  Le  Hour, 
Ascain,  and  many  other  localities,  it  is  beneath  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  Keuper  marls,  and  as  the  fossils  habitually  resemble  those  of 
the  Muschelkalk,  the  last-mentioned  determination  is  inadmissible 
and  misleading.  The  real  infra-Lias,  with  JSstheria  minuta,  fish 
spines,  and  other  remains,  I  have  found  at  Elduayen,  Villabona,  etc.^ 
and  it  is  different  in  appearance,  as  well  as  closely  connected  with 
the  Lias,  containing  Gryphaa  arcuata  at  Narvarte  in  the  Bastan. 

At  Dax  we  have  consequently  the  Trias  with  salt,  gypsum,  etc., 
rising  in  ridges  and  bosses  from  beneath  all  later  rocks,  and  these 
outcrops  are  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  igneous  intrusions  that 
have  given  rise  to  abundant  thermal  springs  charged  with  salt. 
Obviously  this  machinery  can  transfer  the  salt  and  gypsum  to  any 
depressions  or  lagoons  formed  even  to  the  present  day,  and  we 
have  consequently  a  sheet  of  salt  and  gypsum  laid  down  in  the 
extensive  depression  which  borders  the  tectonic  valley  of  the  Adour. 
This  sheet  appears  to  date  from  the  latest  vicissitudes  of  the  district, 
and  certainly  from  later  than  the  last  upheaval  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Wherever  we  find  similar  machinery  of  Triassic  bosses  below, 
igneous  intrusions  breaking  and  dislocating  that  Trias,  springs  con- 
veying its  contents  to  the  surface,  and  tectonic  irregularities  and 
biuriers  occasioned  by  the  movements  of  the  Pyrenees,  we  may 
naturally  find  salt  deposits  of  any  age  later  than  the  Trias.  The 
detection  of  their  presence,  and  the  estimation  of  their  depth  and 
extent,  is  a  problem  special  to  each  particular  district,  and  depending 
on  the  entire  geological  history  which  can  be  worked  out  on  the  spot. 

The  vast  sheets  of  gypsum  and  salt  that  extend  from  Clot  to 
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Logrono  along  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees  are  dearly  deposited 
from  evaporated  lagoons  formed  during  the  nprise  of  the  dum 
in  Tertiary  times.  The  salt  deposits  of  the  French  Pyrenees  ars 
of  a  more  local  and  varied  character.  There  is  a  general  oontrut 
between  the  two  series  which  reflects  the  general  contrast  between 
other  features  of  the  two  slopes.  In  the  salt  deposits  of  the  Pyreoeei 
one  finds  every  variety  of  lagunar  character  on  the  Spanish  side^ 
and  every  variety  of  tectonic  and  local  character  on  the  French  sida 
Among  the  French  deposits  one  may  trace  actual  cratera  of  azploaioii 
filled  with  salt,  old  valleys  filled  with  spring  deposits,  and  amill 
accidental  hollows  that  have  preserved  patches  of  salt  water  in 
rising  from  the  sea.  Sunk  valleys,  like  the  Goaf  de  Ci^breton, 
have  naturally  preserved  sunk  deposits,  when  buried  benesth 
Tertiary  accumulations ;  and  the  ancient  surfaces  of  the  Oretaceooi 
formation  and  of  the  Oligocene  land  are  naturally  marked  by  such 
vestiges  of  their  irregular  uprise  from  the  sea — especially  when 
the  innumerable  igneous  bosses,  that  have  visibly  traversed  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  of  the  Pyrenees,  have  roughened  the  surface  and 
given  rise  to  later  fracture  and  irregular  denudation.  As  salt  and 
gypsum  can  only  resist  solution  under  peculiarly  favourable  oircum- 
stances,  it  is  certain  that  such  solution  must  have  produced  extensive 
dislocation.  In  the  mountains  of  Persia  and  South  America,  gypsom 
is  over  1,000  feet  in  thickness  across  distances  of  over  50  milei. 
No  borings  have  yet  fathomed  the  salt  and  gypsum  of  the  Pyrenees, 
although  1,082  feet  has  been  reached  at  Salies  du  Salat  without  signs 
of  change.  Such  facts  are  a  mere  suggestion  of  what  observation 
nii*^ht  yield  if  not  referred  to  one  cun*ent  theory. 

Not  only  the  whole  of  the  varied  phenomena  in  question,  hut 
even  such  local  chemical  productions  of  gypsum  in  the  Flysch  as 
aro  vlHible  near  Biarritz  at  Croix  d'Ahetze  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
treated  as  characteristic  of  the  Trias  fonnation.  In  the  Alps,  as  in 
the  Pj'renees,  the  gypseous  beds  of  the  Trias  have  been  credited 
with  all  the  salt  and  gypsum  of  later  beds  of  every  age.  The 
stratigraphy  which  results  from  attempting  to  unite  Oligocene  and 
TriasKic  beds  into  one  formation  is  naturally  astounding. 

Round  Biarritz,  more  conveniently  than  at  Dax,  the  diversity  of 
the  gypseous  and  red  clays  classed  as  Trias  by  Parisian  geologists 
-may  be  verified.  At  Laduch,  west  of  Villefranohe,  the  fossiliferoos 
base  of  the  Cretaceous  may  be  seen  resting  on  the  gypseous  marls 
of  the  Villefranohe  salt-mine.  At  Caseville  similar  red  clays,  with 
ophite  and  gypsum,  are  distinctly  intercalated  between  the 
fossiliferous  Danien  and  Lower  Eocene,  and  at  Fontarabia  they  are 
inclined  at  only  15°  to  the  horizon.  Beside  the  Negresse  Station 
the  red  brick-clay,  of  post-Glacial  age,  is  now  largely  worked,  and  is 
above  the  Glacial  Diluvium  that  descends  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  while 
over  it  there  is  nothing  but  the  modern  blown  sands  of  the  spurious 
Pliocene  man.  At  Croix  d'Ahetze  the  similar  gypsum  and  clays, 
formed  by  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  Flysch,  thickly 
cover  the  almost  horizontal  surface  of  a  quarried  sheet  of  fucoid^ 
Flysch  limestone.     All  the  diverse  formations  thus  enumerated,  as 
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well  as  Bupeifioial  red  clays  formed  by  deoomposition  in  quarry 
fiflsores  and  ancient  drains,  have  been  gravely  classed  as  Trias  by 
the  creators  of  the  charriage  theory  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps. 
A.nd  it  matters  nothing  that  the  disposition  of  the  real  Trias  in  the 
Qeighbouring  moantains  is  as  flatly  opposed  to  their  theory  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine. 

The  presence  of  the  Moschelkalk  at  Dax  and  other  points  of  the 
mb-Pyrenean  plain  immediately  beneath  the  base  of  the  Oenomanien 
is  curious  as  evidence  of  the  absence  of  the  entire  series  between 
that  horizon  and  the  Eeuper  marls.  But  in  the  whole  Western 
Pyrenees  I  have  found  these  intermediate  rocks  to  be  largely 
represented  at  one  point  and  entirely  absent  at  another,  in  the  most 
irregular  and  closely  contrasting  fashion.  The  explanation  lies  in 
the  extensive  transgression  of  the  Cretaceous,  which  is  attested 
by  the  lignites  that  idtemate  with  Gault  fossils  between  Ascain  and 
St  Pe,  and  at  Hernani,  Cestona,  etc.,  and  which,  with  abundant 
Orhitolina  eoneava,  rest  directly  on  the  Trias  south  of  Boncesvalles. 
Extensive  and  irregular  denudation  appears  alone  to  fit  the  facts. 
Such  denudation  implies  that  the  Pyrenean  area  was,  in  Lower 
Cretaceous  times,  as  irregular  and  mountainous  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  best  examples  of  the  Muschelkalk  can  be  seen  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bastan  above  Elizondo,  and  at  Urdax  and  the  basin  of 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  It  alternates  with  sheets  of  ophite  that 
usually  overlie  it  and  occupy  the  place  of  the  Eeuper.  It  is  thrown 
into  repeated  strips  by  faults  that  let  down  bands  of  Cenomanien 
fossiliferous  limestone,  forming  long  canal-like  intercalations,  as  in 
the  Alps  of  Gosau.  Both  the  faults  and  the  ophitic  intrusions  are 
consequently  of  an  age  later  than  the  Cenomanien.  A  desire  to 
slass  the  ophites  as  Triassic,  on  grounds  of  micrographio  theory, 
bas  long  hampered  the  recognition  of  the  facts. 

The  salt  of  the  Dax  mine  is  arranged  in  lenticles  coinciding  in 
l)Oth  dip  and  strike  with  the  Muschelkalk  and  the  ophite  which 
idjoins  it.  I  have  found  the  same  coincidence  with  the  ophite  in 
the  similar  salt  mass  of  Bassussary,  near  Biarritz,  and  it  has  been 
iscertained  in  the  mine  of  Yillefranche.  In  the  last  two  cases  the 
imposition  is  directly  across  the  strike  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  and 
In  the  earlier  workings  at  Dax,  described  by  M.  Genreau,  the 
lisposition  was  similarly  independent  of  the  Cretaceous. 

The  lesson  derivable  from  the  Pyrenean  salt-mines  is  that  of  the 
extreme  danger  of  hasty  generalization,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
itudying  each  particular  case  as  it  is  studied  in  the  practice  of  the 
nining  engineer.  It  affords  a  striking  warning  against  the  facile 
issomption  that  old  rocks  must  be  superposed  by  superficial 
sransport  from  a  distance,  because  apparently  insuperable  difficulties 
leem  to  exclude  their  intrusion  from  beneath.  The  most  experienced 
^legists  have,  after  repeated  observation,  classed  the  Dax  Muschel- 
calk  as  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary.  When  that  rock  is  recognized  as 
Triassic  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  superposed  on  later  beds.  Its 
^lations  are  merely  such  as  are  constantly  recognizable  within  the 
Iblocated  and  contorted  area  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  these  complex 
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relations  can  be  recognized  as  extending  to  Biarritz  and  to  Dax. 
The  latest  observations  on  the  Carpathians  and  the  Eastern  Alps 
amply  establish  the  protrusion  of  the  Klippen  from  beneath,  and 
the  latest  surveys  of  Algeria  prove  that,  where  the  plastic  Trias  is 
in  question,  local  and  unsuspected  intrusion  and  protrusion  have  no 
such  limits  as  are  assumed  in  the  theory  of  charriage. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  first  discovered  the  decisive 
example  of  Cretaceous  gypsum  at  Croix  d'Ahetze.  Since  then 
I  have  found  decisive  examples  of  the  production  of  gypsum,  in 
place,  in  rocks  of  any  age  from  the  Muschelkalk  to  the  Tertiary. 
Yet  in  both  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  the  assumption  that  gypseous 
beds  represent  the  Trias  is  the  selected  and  regular  basis  of  strati- 
graphical  paradoxes  which  claim  to  reverse  geology.  It  has  been  as 
easy  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pliooene  man,  but 
no  single  observer  has  oared  to  verify  the  facts.  The  latest  theoiy 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  salt  and  gypsum  are  of  fixed  age. 
It  has  thus  selected  for  its  basis  precisely  those  materials  which  are, 
both  chemically  ani  mechanically,  plastic  and  transferable  to  such 
a  degree  that  any  stratigraphical  inference  founded  upon  them 
must  be  essentially  arbitrary.  At  Dax,  Biarritz,  and  Curdona  the 
opposition  between  fact  and  fancy  can  be  recognized. 


VII. — The  Zoning  of  the  Culm  in  South  Germany. 

By  Dr.  J.  H.  Parkinson. 

**  Ueber  eine  neuo  (yulm  fauna  von  Konigsberg  unweit  Giessen,  und  ihre  Bedeutunsj 
fiir  dio  Glieduruug  des  rheinlschen  Culm.'*  Von  Herrn  Harold  Parkinj«o» 
au8  Halstead  (Essex).  Zeitscb.  d.  deutsch.  geol.  Gcs.,  Jahrg.  1903,  Hett  o, 
pp.  1-46,  pis.  XV,  xvi. 

**  On  a  new  Culm  Fauna  at  Konigsberg  near  Giessen,  and  its  significance  for  tbf 
division  of  tbe  Rbineland  Culm." 

IT  has  been  Buggested  to  me  that  a  brief  resume  of  an  illustrateil 
article  published  last  year  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen 
geohgischen  Geselhchaft  might  be  of  general  interest.  The  article 
in  question  embodies  a  piece  of  research  work  undertaken  at  the 
instance  and  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Kayser,  of  Marburg, 
who  during  the  Summer  of  1900  observed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eonigsberg,  not  far  from  Giessen,  a  bed  of  rock  differing 
palaeontologically  and  petrographically  from  the  surrounding  Culm 
slate.  The  rock,  a  slaty  breccia  with  a  considerable  limestone 
content,  furnished  even  on  cursory  examination  a  fauna  deviating 
considerably  from  that  generally  associated  with  the  Culm.  Type- 
fossils  of  the  Posidonia  Slates  (the  "  Culm  of  Herbom  "),  such  as 
Poaidonia  Becheri,  Orthoceras  atriolatum,  and  Goniaiites  creniiiridt 
were  not  met  with,  but  on  the  other  hand  Crinoid  stems  together 
with  fragments  of  large  Producti  and  of  Trilobites  of  the  genus 
FhilUpsia  appeared  plentiful. 

In   order   to   obtain   a   fuller   knowledge   of  the  fauna  of  thi« 
remarkable  niveau.  Professor  Kayser,  under   whom  I  was  at  tbe 
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time  BtudyiDg,  most  kindly  handed  over  to  me  its  farther  examin- 
ition  ;  coQseqaently,  in  the  Aatumn  of  1902,  I  devoted  several 
weeks  to  the  study  of  the  Culm  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Konigsberg,  and  especially  to  the  collection  of  fossil  remains  from 
this  particular  bed.  The  general  composition  of  the  Oulm  in  this 
locality  is  similar  to  that  elsewhere  in  Hessen,  that  is  to  say, 
iireotly  over  the  late  Devonian  diabase  lies  a  thin  zone  of  flinty  slate, 
Aooompanied  here  and  there  by  small  beds  of  limestone;  next 
ibove  ooour  the  well-known  greenish-grey  Posidonia  slates  (as  at 
Herborn) ;  and,  still  higher,  darker  slates,  much  resembling  those 
used  for  roofing — indeed,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Eonigsberg 
they  have  actually  been  quarried  for  this  purpose.  To  these  slates 
belong  the  fossiliferous  beds  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article ; 
above  them  are  found  the  beds  usually  known  as  Culm  Grauwacke. 

Passing  at  once  to  the  occurrence  of  the  slaty  breccia,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  beds  were  recognised  in  this  neighbourhood  at 
two  or  three  distinct  spots.  At  one  they  lay  horizontally  among 
the  roofing-slates  already  mentioned,  several  outcrops  occurring  on 
the  side  of  the  roadway  connecting  Eonigsberg  with  the  village 
of  Frankenbaoh.  Though  I  only  succeeded  in  finding  fragmenta 
of  organic  remains  here,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  at  the 
second  spot,  where  the  breccia-bed  occurs  under  conditions  more 
favourable  for  observation.  Here,  directly  north  of  the  township, 
either  it  forms  a  small  fold,  the  limbs  of  which  incline  gently  west 
and  east,  and  are  interrupted  by  a  fault  of  inconsiderable  extent,  or, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  think  more  probably  the  case,  we  have  to  do 
with  the  outcrops  of  two  breccia-beds  separated  from  each  other 
by  grauwacke-slates.  One  is  the  more  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion, 
because  the  larger  outcrop  (about  7  yards  long  and  1^  feet  thick) 
is  characterized  by  a  deep  brown  coloration,  due  to  the  presence 
of  iron  and  manganese  compounds,  wholly  lacking  in  the  smaller, 
which  moreover  possesses  greater  limestone  content,  less  thickness 
Emd  greater  hardness,  in  these  respects  resembling  the  beds  already 
referred  to  as  occurring  eastward  of  this  spot ;  only  in  the  former 
3f  these  outcrops  do  fossil  remains  occur  at  all  abundantly.  A  third 
but  unfossiliferous  bed  of  the  rock  was  also  observed  at  no  great 
iistance. 

This  slaty  breccia  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
jf  Eonigsberg.  Dr.  Drevermann,  assistant  in  the  Geological 
[nstitute  at  Marburg,  first  called  my  attention  to  its  occurrence 
near  Battenberg  on  the  Eder,  about  80  miles  north  of  Eonigsberg, 
ind  there  I  succeeded  in  locating  five  or  six  outcrops,  with,  however, 
3nly  few  organic  remains,  and  those  in  most  fragmentary  condition. 

1  had  to  rely,  therefore,  chiefly  on  the  material  collected  at 
Eonigsberg,  the  examination  of  which  was  rendered  additionally 
iifficult  by  the  fact  that  the  fossils  occurred  almost  always  as  casts 
ind  moulds,  and  in  a  most  crushed  and  distorted  state.  Though 
DQUch  of  the  material,  therefore,  was  from  a  palsaontological  standpoint 
valueless,  I  was  able  to  attain  to  the  specific  determination  of  the 
following  forms  with  tolerable  certainty  : — 
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Hie  foregoing  list  oontains  no  single  speoies  in  oommon  with  the 
Dephalopod  Limestoneof  Erdbach-Breitsoheid/ universally  reoognised 
IS  the  lowest  niveau  of  the  Calm  in  South  (Jermanj.  Only  eight 
)f  the  enumerated  fossils,  moreover,  have  heen  found  in  the  next 
lucceeding  horizon,  i.e.  in  the  Posidonia  Slates  of  Herhom  cund 
/^prath  (among  them  the  English  forms  ChoneUs  Mardrensiat  Zeptana 
rkomboidaUs,  Orthothethea  ereniatria,  Orthia  Miehelini,  and  Fleuro* 
iieUfum  Deehmdanum),  nor  are  the  l)est  known  speoies  of  the  Posidonia 
Slates  of  (Germany  and  of  the  Culm  Measures  of  England  found  at 
Sonigsberg.  We  must  oonolude,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  do  with 
i  new  fauna  of  the  Culm,  so  far  as  these  looalities  are  oonoemed. 

Crossing  the  Rhine,  however,  we  meet  with  a  remarkably 
^rresponding  fauna  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Belgium. 
Phis  limestone  is  now  divided  into  three  main  horizons,  those  of 
^troeungt  (transitional  between  the  Upper  Devonian  and  the 
]!arboniferoas),  Toumai,  and  Vise.  Only  eight  Konigsberg  forms 
<^ur  in  the  lowest,  12-13  in  the  central,  but  no  less  than  40  iu  the 
ippermost  of  these;  in  other  words,  83  per  cent,  of  the  speoies 
bund  at  Konigsberg  are  also  met  with  in  the  Vi86  horizon  of  the 
IlarboniferouB  Limestone,  amongst  them  many  forms  which  are 
n  Belgium  confined  to  this  niveau,  such,  to  name  no  others,  as 
Productus  giganteua,  P,  pUcatiliSf  P,  punctatua,  P,  Jimbriatuay  Chonetea 
japilionacea,  and  Oriffithidea  aemintfer.  We  are  consequently  un- 
lonbtedly  justified  in  regarding  the  slaty  breccia  of  Ednigsberg  as 
he  equivalent  of  the  Vise  horizon  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
This  result  affords  us  a  means  of  zoning  the  Culm  on  the  basis  of 
;lie  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  Belgium.  In  the 
Rhine  district  two  different  Culm  faunas  have  up  to  the  present 
been  recognised,  that  of  Erdbaoh-Breitscheid  and  that  of  Herborn, 
Aprath,  etc.  The  Cephalopod  Limestone  of  Erdbach-Breitscheid 
has  been  shown  by  Holzapfel  to  be  the  equivalent  in  age  of  the 
Ktroeungtbeds  in  Belgium,  identical  or  similar  Prolecanitea  occurring 
in  both.  Recently,  too,  Dr.  Drevermann  has  described  a  similar 
fauna  from  Batingen,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  Mar  wood 
and  Pi] ton  beds  of  North  Devonshire,  which  are  of  transitional 
Qharacter,  are  possibly  also  of  similar  age.  Since  the  Konigsberg 
breccia  must  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Vise  horizon, 
and  at  the  same  time  lies  stratigraphically  higher  than  the  Posidonia 
Slates,  tlie  latter  must  be  regarded  as  approximately  corresponding 
to  the  beds  of  Toumai,  i.e.  to  the  middle  division  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  and  the  same  must  also  be  true  of  the  Posidonia  Slates 
of  the  English  Culm  Measures.  We  may  summarize  the  results 
arrived  at  in  the  following  table : — 

ZONEB  OP  THE  CULM  ON  THB  RlGHT       ZoNP.R  OP  THE  CaRBONIVRROUS 

Bank  op  the  Rhine.  Limestone  op  Belgium. 

3.  Slates  with  the  Konigsberg  breccia.  3.  Vise  horizon. 

2.  Posidonia  Slates  of  Herbom,  etc.  2.  Toumai  horizon. 

1.  Limestone  of  Erdbach-Breitscheid  and  l*  Etroeungt  horizon, 

basal  flinty  slate. 

*  Of.  Holzapfel,  <*Die  cephalopodentuhrenden  Kalke  des  unteren  Carbon  von 
Breitscheid-Erabach  bei  Herbom/^  Dames  imd  Kayser,  Palaont.  Abt.,  Bd.  v,  1889. 
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A  farther  oonseqaenoe  of  this  disoovery  must  be  the  removal  of 
that  very  great  series  of  compact  oonglomeratio  Orauwacke-heds  so 
oommon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere — in  Devon- 
shire, for  example  ^ — from  the  Oulm  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  thus 
reverting  to  the  view  held  some  years  ago  by  H.  von  Dechen  and 
R.  Ludwig.  This  follows  from  the  fact  of  their  lying  near 
Battenberg  still  higher  than  the  E5nigsberg  strata,  shown  to  be  the 
equivalents  of  the  Vise  horizson,  i.e.  of  the  Upper  Carboniferoos 
Limestone,  and  that  the  expression  '  Culm '  can  only  be  employed  to 
express  equivalence  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  We  must  look 
upon  the  Grauwackes,  containing  the  well-known  flora  {Lepido' 
dendron,  Arehaocalamites,  etc.),  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Millstone 
Grit  of  England  and  the  Flotzleere  Sandstein  of  Westphalia. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added  that  the  originals  of  the  fossiU 
mentioned  in  this  sketch  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Geological  Institute  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Marburg. 


YIII. — Note  on  the  Marbela  Manjak  Mine,  Trinidad. 

By  K.  J.  Lechmerb  Gvppt. 

I  HAVE  been  favoured  by  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  with  samples  of 
material  from  the  Marbela  Manjak  Mine.     They  are — 

No.  1.  Clay  from  No.  1  Gallery,  75  feet  deep. 
No.  2.  „         No.  2      „       127 

No.  3.  „         foot  of  shaft,    150 

No.  4.  Sand-rock. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  No.  ^ 
only  differs  in  being  harder,  not  liable  to  disintegration  by  water, 
and  in  containing  more  arenaceous  and  less  argillaceous  matter  than 
the  other  samples.  Calcareous  matter  in  all  the  samples  is  from 
15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  shells  of 
Foraminifera.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphur,  chiefly 
as  pyrites,  greatest  perhaps  in  No.  3,  and  fragments  of  Manjak" 
occur  in  No.  1. 

In  appearance  there  is  much  resemblance  between  this  material 
and  that  of  the  Naparima  oceanic  beds,  though  the  latter  is  generally 
of  a  lighter  colour.  But  on  examination  a  very  considerable 
difference  is  found  to  exist  between  the  two  formations.  Both  are 
extremely  fine-grained  substances,  indicating  deposition  in  some 
depth  of  water.  But  the  proportion  of  argillaceous  and  arenaceous 
matter  in  the  Marbela  samples  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the 
oceanic  beds.  This  betokens  in  the  former  case  the  greater  nearness 
of  land  and  the  influence  of  rivers.  In  the  Marbela  samples  the 
sandy  matter  mostly  occurs  in  the  form  of  lumps  or  irregular  small 

*  Ussher :   '*  The  Culm  Measure  Tj-pes  of  Great  Britain  '* ;  London,  1901. 

2  Manjak  Is  a  substance  originally  found  in  Barbados.  It  is  jc^ologically  coal, 
but  chemically  a  form  of  bitumen.  It  is  described  in  Schomburgk's  **  History  of 
Barbados,"  pp.  551,  509;  and  (as  coal)  in  Proc.  Sci.  Assoc.  Trinidad,  1877,  p.  11<^ 
(see  Guppy  on  Coal,  etc.,  Proc.  Vict.  Inst.  Trinidad,  p.  607). 
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masses  or  patohes.  The  Foraminifera  are  all  of  species  found  in  the 
ooeanio  beds.  This  might  indicate  that  the  deposits  were  laid  down 
on  the  ooean  border,  oooupying  a  position  intermediate  between  the 
imly  oceanic  deposits  and  the  shore.  The  fossils  frequently  show 
signs  of  decay  and  wear — this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  Ptiioifittitiia  pauperata.  A  very  noticeable  difference  is  that  the 
material  of  the  oceanic  beds  when  washed  yield  a  residue  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  Foraminifera  (chiefly  Olohigerina),  while  that  of 
the  Marbela  deposit  consists  mostly  of  small  pieces  of  slaty-looking 
and  ferruginous  materials,  the  foraminiferal  fauna  being  much 
scantier  than  that  of  the  oceanic  beds,  and  it  shows  no  relation  either 
to  that  of  the  Pointapier  beds  or  to  that  of  Sangregrande. 

As  the  Marbela  Mine  is  in  the  Nariva  Series  (see  my  paper  in 
Obol.  Mao.,  1900),  this  series  is  possibly  newer  than  the  oceanic 
beds,  and  was  formed  during  the  upheaval  of  the  latter,  being 
partly  composed  of  material  derived  from  the  oceanic  beds.  I  admit 
that  this  opinion  is  chiefly  conjectural — it  is  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Jnkes-Browne.  The  conditions  generally  of 
the  Marbela  deposit  would  suit  a  depth  of  water  of  100  fathoms  or 
less,  and  thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Manjak  was  deposited  or 
formed  on  a  bottom  of  that  depth.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
heavy  tropical  timber  brought  down  by  the  rivers  might  sink  to 
that  depth.  Moreover,  such  timber  is  susceptible  of  being  borne 
along  by  currents  in  the  same  manner  as  clastic  material  generally, 
and  hence  we  find  it  in  the  same  region  as  finely-grained  arenaceoqs 
and  argillaceous  deposits  derived  from  the  degradation  of  the 
continent.  This  explanation  further  admits  of  application  to  the 
case  of  Barbados. 

I^  E  V  I  E  "W  S. 

I. — Memoirs  of  the  Geological   Survey   of  the  United 

Kingdom. 

The  Cretaceous  Books  of  Britain.  Vol.  Ill  :  The  Upper  Chalk 
OF  England.  By  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  with  contributions  by 
William  Hill.  8vo  ;  pp.  x,  566,  plate,  illustrations.  (LoDdon, 
1904.     Price  10«.) 

THE  Geological  Survey  are  to  be  congratulated  on  completing 
their  Official  Beport  on  the  Cretaceous  Bocks  of  England, 
for  with  the  publication  of  this  third  and  last  volume  the  results 
of  many  years'  work  have  been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  an  account  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Cretaceous 
rocks  was  not  included.  This  volume  deals  with  the  White 
Chalk  alone,  and  of  the  White  Chalk  the  upper  portion  only. 
The  beds  dealt  with  are  defined  by  the  authors  as  '  Upper '  Chalk, 
and  consist  of  the  following  zones : — Zone  of  ffolaater  planus,  of 
Mieraster  eor-testudtnarium,  of  Micraster  eor-anguinum,  of  MarsupiteB 
UatudinariuB,  of  Actinocamax  quadratuSt  of  Belemnitella  mucronata, 
and  of  Ostrea  lunata.  Since  the  description  of  the  Chalk  Bock  by 
W.  Whitaker  in   1859,   the   *  Upper'   Chalk  of    the  Survey  has 
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generally  been  defined  as  all  that  part  of  the  Chalk  which  OTerliea 
that  rock  wherever  it  can  be  identified.  Mr.  Whitaker^s  Chalk 
Bock,  which  possesses  a  typical  structare  and  is  characterised  by 
a  pecnliar  fiauna,  occurs  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Moloiier 
planus  zone,  but  in  this  memoir  the  whole  of  this  zone  is  included 
in  the  'Upper'  Chalk.  Other  hard  beds,  similar  in  lithological 
aspect  to  the  Chalk  Bock  but  devoid  of  the  peculiar  fauna,  oooor, 
especially  in  the  zone  of  Terebratultna  graeUis  of  the  Dorset  coast 
Precise  limits  to  the  various  zones  have  been  defined  in  the  series 
of  papers  recently  published  by  Dr.  Bowe,  by  means  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fauna ;  and  generous  recognition  of  the  work  of 
that  author  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Sherbom,  has  been  accorded  by 
the  authors  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  Director,  Mr.  Teall,  in 
his  prefatory  remarks. 

We  need  therefore  merely  remark  on  the  new  zone  of  Oitrea 
Itmata,  which  is  founded  on  the  admirable  paper  published  by 
Mr.  Brydone,  and  on  the  unpublished  researches  of  Mr.  Clement 
^id,  on  the  Trimingham  area  in  Norfolk.  This  small  but  interesting 
area  consists  of  beds  of  Chalk,  lying  upon  the  strata  of  the  mueronata- 
zone,  and  characterised  by  a  fauna  comparable  in  many  respects  with 
that  of  the  Chalk  of  Biigen  and  Maestricht.  The  occurrence  of 
a  small  oyster  in  great  profusion  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  (ktrea 
Itmata  as  the  distinguishing  name  for  the  zone.  Personal  observation, 
however,  would  have  shown  that  the  oysters  occur  only  in  one  of 
the  beds. 

After  defining  the  various  zones  the  authors  discuss  the  typical 
fossils,  special  attention  being  called  to  the  forms  of  the  genns 
Micr aster,  whose  value,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  C.  J.  A.  Meyer,  was 
fully  worked  out  by  Dr.  Rowe.  Condensed  diagnoses  of  these 
forms  and  rough  sketches  of  the  ambulaoral  areas  and  of  the  labral 
plates  are  supplied. 

Chapters  iii  to  xx  deal  with  the  description  of  the  beds  proper, 
and  contain  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  material  concerning  the 
various  exposures  from  Devon  to  Yorkshire,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  inland  areas,  not  yet  subjected  in  many  cases  to  critical  zonal 
division  by  means  of  their  fossils.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Bowe's^ 
paper  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  was  not  published  in  time  for  quotation, 
the  Yorkshire  chapter  being  the  poorest  in  the  volume. 

A  sketch  of  the  "  Upper  Chalk  in  France  "  occupies  chapter  xxi, 
and  allows  of  easy  comparison  with  the  corresponding  beds  in 
England.  Some  interesting  remarks  communicated  to  the  authors  hy 
M.  Grossouvre,  who  has  zoned  the  Chalk  of  France  with  reference 
to  the  Cephalopod  fauna,  are  quoted.  M.  Grossouvre  writes :  "  The 
classification  established  by  the  evolution  of  the  Ammonite- faunas 
represents,  in  my  opinion,  the  ideal  theoretical  classification  or 
standard  for  comparative  purposes,  to  which  all  regional  classi- 
fications  should  be  referred  for  the  purpose  of  correlating  and 

synchronising  the  strata  of  difierent  countries On  the 

other  hand,  for  the  practical  purpose  of  establishing  the  stratigprapby 
of  the  Cretaceous  series  of  any  given  country,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
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foand  it  upon  the  study  of  the  speoial  fanna  which  the  beds  contain. 
Thns,  where  Miorasters  and  Eobinooorys  are  the  predominant  fossils, 
we  must  base  our  zones  on  the  succession  of  different  species  of  these 
Behinoderms ;  elsewhere  the  Hipparites  or  other  shells  may  furnish 
the  requisite  data.  But  when  the  various  local  or  regional  classi- 
fications have  been  thus  established,  and  we  wish  to  compare  them 
with  one  another,  then  they  can  be  referred  to  the  standard  strati* 
graphical  scale  which  I  propose  to  establish  by  means  of  the  succession 
of  Ammonite-faunas." 

Mr.  Hill  continues  his  series  of  observations  on  the  microscopic 
structure  and  components  of  the  Upper  Chalk  in  chapters  xxii  and 
xziii,  the  lists  of  Foraminifera  being  supplied  by  Frederick  Chapman. 
Mr.  Hill  finds  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  typical  Chalk  Bock 
from  Dorset  and  Wiltshire  so  characteristic  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  mistake  it  for  chalk  from  any  other  horizon.  A  slice  cut  from 
the  rocky  chalk  at  the  base  of  the  H,  p^antis-zone  at  Finhay  shows 
all  the  characteristics  of  Chalk  Bock ;  and  where  the  Chalk  Bock  is 
absent,  as  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  and  the  zone  of  H.  planus 
consists  of  rough,  lumpy,  and  nodular  chalk,  the  nodules  near  the 
base  of  the  zone  present  a  similar  structure  to  that  of  the  Chalk 
Book.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chalk  in  which  Solaater  planus  has 
been  found  in  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  South  Yorkshire,  differs 
entirely  in  structure  both  from  the  Chalk  Bock  and  from  the  nodular 
chalk  of  this  zone. 

The  authors  find  from  an  examination  of  the  bathymetrical 
conditions  prevailing  during  the  formation  of  the  Upper  Chalk 
that  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  a  shallowing  of  the  chalk  sea, 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Holaater  p^anu«-zone,  Bucceeded  by  a 
gradual  deepening  which  culminated  possibly  during  the  deposition 
of  the  Jlfarstipt/e-zone,  again  to  be  sacoeeded  by  a  progressive 
shallowing  up  to  the  final  passage  of  the  Chalk  into  the  Tertiaries. 
While  not  presuming  to  affix  a  definite  limit  to  the  depth  of  the 
sea  during  Marsupiie  times,  the  diagram  accompanying  the  Beport 
suggests  700  fathoms  as  the  probable  extent  of  the  depression. 
Dr.  Smith  Woodward's  researches  among  the  fishes  of  the  Chalk 
have  shown  that  ''  the  majority  of  the  deep-sea  fishes  of  the  Cre- 
taceous period  are  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  Scopeloids 
and  Berycoids,  which  still  form  so  conspicuous  an  element  in  the 
abyssal  fauna."    They  possess  luminous  organs. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  chapter  xxv  is  devoted  to  ''  Economic 
Products  of  the  Chalk,"  a  subject  omitted  in  vol.  ii.  The  officers 
of  the  Geologiccd  Survey  have  exceptional  opportanities  for  amassing 
this  kind  of  information,  which  is  not  only  of  importance  to  the 
public  but  tends  to  the  completeness  of  their  work.  We  looked 
in  vain  in  vol.  ii  for  a  sketch  of  the  important  industry  in 
Portland  cement,  which  occupies  so  large  a  business  feature  in  the 
Medway  area,  and  it  is  but  briefly  mentioned  in  vol.  iii. 

The  **  Physical  Features  of  Chalk  Districts  "  forms  an  interesting 
chapter,  and  the  ''Water  Supply  from  the  Chalk,"  even  in  so 
oondensed  a  form,  is  of  great  general  importemce.     In  this  latter 
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ohapter  the  views  of  Dr.  J.  0.  Thresh  on  the  "  Saline  Constituents  of 
Chalk  Waters  "  reoeive  espeoial  attention  and  oritioism.  Appendix  I 
contains  oritical  remarks  on  some  speoies  of  fossils  by  Messrs.  E.  T. 
Newton  and  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  and  a  list  of  fossils  from  the 
Chalk  of  England,  compiled  from  various  authors.  We  do  not 
propose  to  say  anything  about  these  lists  beyond  asking  on  whose 
authority  Uintaerinua  westfalieus,  Schlueter,  is  quoted  on  pp.  8  and 
503.  Dr.  Bowe  in  his  careful  papers  has  nowhere  attached  a  specific 
name  to  this  Crinoid,  nor  has  Dr.  Bather,  in  whose  hands  the  bulk 
of  the  material  has  been  for  years,  done  do.  The  matter  is  still 
euh  judice,  and  those  who,  without  special  knowledge  and  without 
seeing  the  material,  have  definitely  identified  the  English  specimens 
with  the  form  from  Westphalia,  have  incurred  the  grave  responsibility 
of  introducing  into  our  lists  yet  another  name  at  present  meaningless 
and  confusing. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  Bibliography,  in  which  we  are  glad 
to  see  an  old  friend,  the  Bev.  J.  Townsend,  who  wrote  on  Wiltshire 
in  1813,  and  who  is  the  special  subject  of  a  note  as  to  the  interest  of 
his  book  on  p.  193. 

This  memoir  on  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Britain,  projected  in 
two  volumes,  has  been  concluded  in  three,  and  will  form  a  com- 
panion to  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward's  memoir  on  the  Jurassic  rocks. 
Of  the  indefatigable  energy  and  trouble  taken  by  the  authors  we 
have  had  abundant  evidence,  and  of  the  selfless  co-operation  of  their 
colleagues,  still  more.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  and 
Mr.  Hill  on  the  completion  of  their  labours,  which  cannot  fail  to 
tend  to  that  progress  which  is  ever  continuous  in  geology. 

11. — A  Text-book  of  Qkology:  intended  as  an  Intboduotion 
TO  THE  Study  of  the  Hooks  and  theib  Contents.  By 
W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.  8vo  ;  pp.  vii,  350.  Fifth  edition. 
(London  :  Blackie  &  Son,  1903.) 

WE  welcome  the  fifth  edition  of  this  handy  guide  to  geology, 
not  simply  because  it  is  the  work  of  a  painstaking  and 
enthusiastic  worker,  but  because  it  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  intro- 
duction to  the  science.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
remains  as  in  the  last  edition  (noticed  in  the  Geol.  Mao.  for  1897, 
p.  329),  revisions  of  names  of  fossils  and  other  revisions  or  additions 
have  been  made  here  and  there.  In  the  Appendix  there  is  added 
a  Table  showing  the  range  in  time  of  the  principal  genera  of  fossil 
invertebrates.  The  examination  papers  in  geology  comprise  some 
of  the  later  questions  set  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  work  is 
one  eminently  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  working  for 
examination,  though  we  believe  that  the  halcyon  days  for  students 
and  teachers,  for  examiners  and  assistant  examiners,  under  the 
Board  of  Education  are  over  I 

There  are  a  few  slips  which  might  be  avoided  in  a  subsequent 
edition. 

P.  15.  The  Thames  does  not  discharge  into  the  English  Channel, 
but  into  the  North  Se6u 
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P.  274,  fig.  Z  NudeoliUa  dimidiatuB,  Phil.,  a  well-known  Coiallian 
species,  is  enamerated  amongst  the  fossils  obaraoteristio  of  the  Ohalk. 

P.  264.  Waterhouse-Hawkins'  inoorreot  restoration  of  Megalo* 
Maurus  might  with  advantage  be  replaced  by  Marsh's  figure  of 
CeratoBauruB,  which  was  most  probably  identical  with  our  Jurassic 
Dinosaur,  and  was  no  doubt  (judging  by  its  skeleton)  bipedal,  having 
4fery  Btnall  fore-iimbB,  only  of  use  in  seizing  its  prey  (see  Okol.  Mao., 
1896,  p.  392,  Pig.  3). 

Gbolooioal  Sooiktt  of  London. 

AprU  13th,  1904.— J.  E.   Marr,  ScD.,  F.B.S.,   President,   in   the 
Chair.     The  following  oommunications  were  read  : — 

1.  ''The  Discovery  of  Human  Bemains  under  the  Stalagmite 
Floor  of  Gongh's  Cavern,  near  Cheddar."  By  Henry  Nathaniel 
Davies,  Esq.,  F.O.S. 

Grough's  Cavern  opens  at  the  base  of  the  clififs  on  the  south  side 
of  Cheddar  Gk)rge.  Various  human  and  animal  remains  have  been 
discovered  at  different  times  in  the  clearing  out  of  parts  of  the 
main  cavern.  The  principal  deposits  are  a  stalagmite- like  travertine 
overlying  cave-earth,  and  the  latter  at  one  place  encloses  a  tabular 
limestone  block  surrounded  with  flint  chips.  During  draining 
operations  it  was  necessary  to  excavate  part  of  a  fissure  running 
northwards  out  of  the  vestibule  of  the  cavern,  when  a  human 
skeleton  was  found,  associated  with  flakes,  scrapers,  and  borers  of 
flint,  embedded  in  cave-earth,  which  overlay  a  lower  bed  of 
stalagmite  and  was  overlain  by  a  second  bed  five  inches  thick.  The 
skeleton  was  nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom  of  the  deposit,  and  the 
remains  excavated  comprise  the  skull,  the  bones  of  an  arm,  a  leg, 
and  part  of  the  pelvic  girdle.  The  other  bones  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  BitH  and  may  now  be  seen.  The  position  of  the  skeleton 
was  that  which  would  have  been  assumed  by  a  drowned  man. 
Interment  is  out  of  the  question  because  of  the  narrow  and  ship- 
shape of  the  fissure,  which  was  choked  up  with  undisturbed  debris 
and  calcareous  deposits.  The  stature  of  the  man  was  5  feet  5  inches ; 
he  was  of  muscular  build,  with  prognathous  jaws,  a  straight  thigh, 
and  a  thick  dolichocephalic  skull.  The  animal  remains  found  in 
the  cave-earth  of  other  parts  of  the  Cavern,  and  held  by  the  author 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  that  in  the  fissure,  are  those  of  mid 
and  late  Pleistocene  age  ;  and  this  evidence,  together  with  that  from 
the  position  of  the  skeleton,  the  shape  of  the  cranium,  and  the  form 
and  workmanship  of  the  flakes,  points  to  a  period  towards  the  close 
of  the  Palsaolithio  or  the  opening  of  the  Neolithic  age. 

2.  *•  History  of  Volcanic  Action  in  the  Phlegrsean  Fields."  By 
Professor  Giuseppe  De  Lorenzo,  of  the  Boyal  University  of  Naples. 
(Communicated  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  ScD.,  Sec.B.S.,  V.P.G.S.) 

In  an  introductory  section  the  author  sketches  the  general 
geological  structure  of  the  district  around  Naples,  and  shows  the 
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dteposition  of  the  chief  lines  of  fracture  by  which  the  Triasaic^ 
Cretaceous,  and  older  Tertiary  formations  were  traversed  previous- 
to  the  commencement  of  volcanic  activity  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
He  recognizes  three  chief  periods  in  the  volcanic  history  of  tho 
district. 

I.  The  eruptions  of  the  first  series  took  place  under  the  sea  during 
the  FleiBtooene  period.  Their  surviving  products  can  be  grouped 
in  two  distinct  divisions,  each  recording  a  different  eruptive  phase. 
The  older  of  these  (a)  is  represented  by  the  piperno  and  g^y 
pipernoid  tuffts  of  the  Campania,  which  extend  under  the  broad 
plain  into  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  These  deposits  consist  of 
grey  trachytic  tuff,  with  scattered  black  scoriss,  and  with  a  varying 
proportion  of  non- volcanic  sediment  washed  down  from  the  hills. 
The  vents  whence  they  were  ejected  are  now  no  longer  to  be  traced, 
as  they  have  been  obliterated  or  covered  up  by  later  accumalations. 
The  piperno,  well  developed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Camaldoli, 
has  given  rise  to  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  nature  and 
origin.  The  author  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  trachytic  lava  with 
schlieren,  the  dark  lenticles  being  made  up  of  such  minerals  as 
augite,  asgerine,  and  magnetite,  while  the  lighter  matrix  is  felspathic 
(anorthose)  with  a  spherulitic  structure  and  microlites  of  segerine 
and  augite. 

The  second  phase  (h)  of  the  first  eruptive  period  is  represented 
by  ashes,  lapilli,  pumioe,  and  sands,  intercalated  with  marine  shell- 
bearing  clays  and  marls,  and  also  with  conglomerates  and  breccias, 
these  coarser  kinds  of  detritus  overlying  them  and  varying  in 
thickness  according  to  their  proximity  to  or  distance  from  the 
vents  whence  the  materials  were  ejected.  The  accumulations  of 
this  epoch  were  pierced  through  in  the  artesian  boring  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Naples,  where  they  were  330  feet  thick. 

II.  Above  the  records  of  the  first  volcanic  period  lie  those  of  the 
second — the  yellow  tuff,  which  forms  the  most  wide-spread  and 
most  characteristic  of  all  the  volcanic  formations  of  the  Phlegraean 
Fields.  It  is  a  yellow  or  cream-coloured,  compact,  well-stratified 
aggregate  of  trachytic  detritus,  through  which  are  scattered  fragments 
of  tuff  and  lava.  Its  average  thickness  exceeds  300  feet.  That  it 
was  a  submarine  accumulation  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  in  it 
of  oysters,  pectens,  and  other  organisms.  Owing  to  the  general 
uniformity  of  its  lithological  characters,  the  yellow  tuff  has  not 
furnished  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  definite  order  of  succession 
in  the  eruptions  to  which  it  was  due.  In  spite  of  prolonged 
denudation  and  of  successive  later  volcanic  vicissitudes,  it  is  still 
possible  to  recognize  some  of  the  separate  vents  from  which  the 
tuff  was  discharged,  such  as  the  islet  of  Nisida,  the  hills  of  Posillipo, 
Vomero,  Capodimonte,  and  Carnal doli  and  Qauro. 

III.  After  the  discharge  of  the  yellow  tuff  from  numerous  cones 
and  craters  scattered  over  the  sea-floor  where  the  Campi  Phlegrasi 
now  extend,  the  volcanic  tract  appears  to  have  been  upraised  into 
land,  and  to  have  been  thereafter  exposed  to  a  prolonged  period  of 
subaerial  denudation.     But  the  volcanic  activity  was  not  extinct,  for 
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a  munber  of  rtmU  made  their  appearanoe  and  dieoharged  a  suooessioni 
of  fragmental  materials,  whioh  differ  from  the  yellow  taff  in  showing 
both  maoroeoopioally  and  microsoopioallj  a  greater  variety  of  com- 
position, and  in  the  proofs  whioh  they  furnish  of  a  suooession  of 
eraptions  both  in  space  and  time  and  a  gradual  southward  shifting. 
and  diminution  of  the  vigour  of  the  eruptive  energy.  The  largest 
and  most  ancient  of  the  volcanoes  of  this  latest  period  is  that  of 
Agaano,  the  oiater  of  which  is  built  up  of  layers  of  pumice,  ashes^ 
Iqpilli,  soft  grey  tuff,  and  beds  of  scoriee.  Not  improbably  it  was 
from  this  eruptive  centre  that  the  traohy-andesitic  lava  of  Caprara 
istoed.  Other  volcanoes  of  the  same  series  are  Astroni,  Solfatara, 
the  two  small  vents  of  Oigliano  and  Campana  behind  the  north- 
western slopes  of  Astroni,  the  last-named  example  showing  three- 
ooDoentrio  rings,  within  the  innermost  of  which  a  beautifully  perfect 
little  crater  marks  the  last  efforts  of  this  vent  The  crater-lake  of 
Avemns  belongs  likewise  to  the  latest  group,  and  perhaps  it  waa 
the  water  percolating  from  this  basin  to  the  thermal  springs  of 
Tripergole  which,  in  September,  1538,  gave  rise  to  the  explosion 
that  built  up  Monte  Nuovo,  the  youngest  of  the  cones  of  the 
Phlegrssan  Fields. 


THE  BASE  OF  THE  KEUPER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

Sir, — In  replying  to  Dr.  Irving's  article  in  your  April  number,. 
I  must  preface  the  same  by  regretting  my  use  of  the  term 
"doiomitio"  whioh  somehow  crept  in;  but  whioh,  I  think,  hardly 
amounts  to  a  "  caricature  '*  of  his  description.  I  would  further  add 
that  I  never  doubted  the  existenoe  of  the  fault  at  the  Chit  rock. 

On  the  main  issue  I  still  hold  that  the  Otterton  Breccias  are  not 
again  brought  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Sid;  and  that  the 
beds  here  described  as  such,  occupy  a  much  higher  horizon,  being 
separated  from  the  former  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  red  sand- 
stones. On  this  point,  however,  I  am  willing  to  wait — with  an  open 
mind — the  results  of  other  observers  who  may  choose  to  devote 
their  attention  to  this  matter.  Alex.  Sombbvail. 

ToBQUAT  N.H.  Society. 
I6th  April,  1904. 

MARINE  FOSSILS  IN  UPPER  COAL-MEASURES. 

Sib,  —  On  the  23rd  April  I  found  in  the  Craigmark  Burn, 
Dalmellington,  Ayrshire,  some  marine  shells  in  the  Upper  Coal- 
measures.  They  occur  in  a  cliflF  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
about  half  a  mile  up  from  the  village  of  Craigmark.  The  cliff  is 
about  30  feet  high,  its  upper  part  composed  of  dark  shale,  and  its 
lower  part  of  lighter-coloured  shale  with  nodules  and  bands  of 
'  curly '  ironstone.  About  the  middle  of  the  cliff  there  is  a  9  inch 
band  of  bituminous  shale  with  fish-remains,  and  in  the  centre  of 
it  the  marine  band  occurs. 
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The  fossils  are  dwarfed  and  starved-Iooking,  but  from  their  perfect 
preservation  they  have  evidently  lived  on  the  spot  where  now  fouDd, 
and  occur  with  a  few  indistinguishable  plant-remains.  The  following 
are  the  species  I  collected: — Froduetns  semireticulatuaf  var.,  largest 
one  i  inch,  but  generally  much  smaller ;  oommon.  Athyris  ambigna, 
largest  f  inch ;  scarce.  Lingula  mytiloidea,  rare,  and  very  small 
The  late  B.  W.  Skipsey  many  years  ago  found  marine  shells  in  the 
Coal-measures  near  Coatbridge,  but  the  specimens  were  of  fair  size.^ 

The  marine  shells  I  obtained  on  thei  2drd  April  appeur  to  be 
pretty  high  up  in  the  coal  strata;  and  in  the  Atieam  and  on  the 
side  of  the  glen  may  be  seen  the  Oillyhole.  Goal,  at : this  part 
<3on verted  into  columnar  oarbbnite  •  four  feet  thiok  by  a  small  IVap 
sill;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a.'bumt  ooal*  bed  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  In  the  same  glen  there  is  also! a  small. sill  which 
has  assumed  a  spheroidal  structure.  I.  saw  no  .apeoimens  of 
€arhonicola  or  any  other. Coal-measure  shells  in  the  marine  band. 
I  am  sending  some  specimens  to  the  British  Museum. 

MONKRIDDINO,  KiL WINNING.  **•   OMITH. 

25th  April,  1904.  ._   :    . 

.    PROFESSOR    CHARLES    EMERSON    BEECHER,    Ph.D. 

Born  October  9,  1856.  Dibd  Fbbrvaby  14,  1904. 

(WITH  A  PORTRAIT :    PLATE  X.«) 

Bt  the  death  of  Professor  Beecher,  American  palsdontology  and 
geology  have  sustained  a  great  loss,  and  one  which  is  also  sinoerely 
felt  by  many  friends  and  fellow- workers  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Although  only  47  years  of  age,  he  had  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  eminence  in  his  University  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer, 
whilst  his  published  researches,  especially  on  Trilobites,  the  Mero- 
stomata,  and  Phyllocarida,  entitled  him  to  the  first  rank  as  an 
original  investigator  in  palaeozoology  ;  nor  had  he  neglected  the 
higher  forms  of  extinct  life,  as  is  shown  by  his  reconstruction  of 
Dinosaurs  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale. 

Charles  Emerson  Beecher  was  born  at  Dunkirk,  New  York,  Got  9th, 
1856.  He  was  educated  in  the  High  School  at  Warren,  Pa.,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  taking  his  B.S.  in  1878. 
During  the  ten  succeeding  years  he  was  engaged  as  an  assistant 
to  the  veteran  geologist,  Professor  James  Hall,  upon  the  staff  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  many  specimens 
now  exhibited  in  the  State  Museum  at  Albany  testify  to  his  ability 
as  a  collector  and  his  skill  in  developing  and  mounting  invertebrate 
fossils. 

Professor  Beecher  was  appointed  in  1888  to  the  charge  of  the 
invertebrate  fossils  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  under  the  late  Professor 

*  Trans.  Gcol.  Soc.  Glasj^ow,  vol.  ii,  p.  62. 

2  For  permission  to  reproduce  Professor  Beecher's  portrait  we  are  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  McK.  Cattell,  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  Garrison  on  Hudson, 
New  York,  U.S.A. — Edit.  Geol.  Mao. 
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CHARLES    EMERSON    BEECHER,   Ph.D., 
Yal€    Uni 
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0.  C.  Marsh,  and  in  1889  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Yale 
University  for  his  memoir  on  the  Brachiospongidse,  a  remarkable 
^np  of  Silurian  sponges.  In  the  July  of  this  year  he  made  his 
first  geological  trip  to  the  far  West,  being  sent  by  Professor  Marsh 
to  join  a  party  of  collectors  in  Converse  County,  Wyoming,  where 
he  remained  till  September.  During  this  trip  he  obtained  one  of 
the  largest  complete  skulls  of  TriceratopB,  now  in  the  Yale  Museum. 
Shortly  after  this  Professor  Marsh  arranged  for  Dr.  Beecher  to  visit 
England  and  make  studies  in  the  British  Museum,  accompanied  by 
the  late  Dr.  Baur.  [Here  he  made  the  writer's  acquaintance,  and 
became  an  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  respecting  their  mutual 
studies  upon  the  Arthropoda. — H.  W.]  He  also,  with  Dr.  Baur,  visited 
France  and  Grermany.  During  the  preparation  for  his  degree  at  Yale, 
Beecher  had  taken  geology  under  the  late  Professor  Dana,  and  in 
1891-92,  when  the  latter  was  ill,  Professor  Beecher  conducted  the 
classes  in  geology  for  him.  In  1892  he  was  made  Assistant- Professor 
of  Historical  Geology  in  the  Scientific  School,  holding  the  post  till 
1897,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Historical  Geology  and 
a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
On  March  10th,  1902,  he  was  made  University  Professor  of 
Palaeontology  at  Yale. 

Professor  Charles  Schuchert  writes :  —  ''In  1893  there  was 
discovered  in  Lower  Silurian  shales  near  Bome,  New  York,  a  thin 
band  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  Trilobites  {TriarthruB  and  Trirmcleus)  preserve  antennaa  and  legs. 
Trilobite  legs  had  been  known  before  in  a  few  isolated  and  very 
imperfectly  preserved  specimens,  and  from  a  series  of  about  250 
sections  cut  from  more  than  3,000  enrolled  individuals  of  a  species 
found  near  Trenton  Falls.  Antennas  had  not  previously  been  seen. 
This  important  discovery  by  a  local  worker  induced  Professor 
Beecher  to  take  out  several  tons  of  the  shale,  and  later  many 
hundred  individuals  were  developed  by  mechanical  means  to  show 
the  ventral  anatomy.  But  few  can  appreciate  the  great  amount  of 
time  and  the  remarkable  skill  required  to  free  these  Trilobites  from 
the  adhering  black  shale,  and  to  Beecher  we  owe  our  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  ventral  anatomy  of  Triarthrm  and  Trinucleus, 
He  published  thirteen  papers  on  these  very  primitive  Crustacea, 
including  a  classification  in  which  all  Trilobites  are  arranged  in 
three  orders."  [Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  his  enlarged 
models  of  the  appendages  of  Triarthrus,  and  of  the  great  Stylonuru» 
Zaeoanus,  which  are  most  valuable  and  instructive  for  Museums. — 
H.  W.]  "  He  was  at  work  on  an  extensive  treatise  on  these  forms, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  bring  together  all  that  is  known  regarding 
their  anatomy.  Unfortunately,  this  work  had  not  progressed  beyond 
the  mechanical  stage  of  preparation  of  material  and  the  making  of 
drawings." 

In  1899  Professor  Beecher  succeeded  the  late  Professor  0.  C. 
Marsh  as  curator  of  the  entire  geological  collections  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  Yale,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
that  Museum.    He  also  held  the  position  of  Secretary  to  the  Board,^ 
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and  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  waa  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  Foreign  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  a  Fellow  ef  the 
-Oeological  Society  of  America.  In  1900  he  was  elected  President 
•of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  filled  the 
office  for  two  years. 

''  In  1899  he  presented  his  entire  collection  of  fossils,  containing 
upwards  of  100,000  specimens,  to  Yale-  Museum.  The  gift  was 
without  conditions,  and  was  given  'in  grateful  recognition  of  the 
honours  and  favours  conferred  upon  me  during  my  connection  with 
the  University.' 

''  Although  Professor  Beecher  was  interested  in  stratigraphio  and 
desci'iptive  palaBontology,  he  published  almost  nothing  in  either 
branch  of  the  science.  Of  stratigraphio  and  faunal  papers  he  has 
'five.  Of  new  species  apparently  not  more  than  thirty-one  were 
described  by  him.  Besides  these  he  proposed  seven  new  genera 
and  seven  new  orders. 

'^  His  most  philosophic  paper,  and  the  one  which  he  himself 
thought  best,  is  entitled  'The  Origin  and  Significance  of  Spines. 
A  study  in  evolution.'  He  states  here  that  all  spinose  species  when 
young  are  devoid  of  spines,  and  are  derived  from  non-spinose 
ancestors.  Forms  attaining  the  limit  of  spine  differentiation  leave 
no  descendants,  and  out  of  spinose  types  no  new  types  are  developed. 

*'  Charles  E.  Beecher's  scientific  writings  amount  to  about  sixty -five 
in  number.  His  standing  among  biologists  and  pcda^ntologists  was 
high,  and  he  was  the  leader  among  the  students  of  Brachiopoda  and 
Trilobita.  His  palaBontological  work  at  Yale  was  essentially  of  a 
biological  and  philosophical  character.  As  a  preparator  of  fossils  he 
had  no  equal,  and  as  a  collector  was  one  of  the  best  He  had  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  made  most  of  the  illustrations  for  his 
publications.  He  was  a  slow  and  very  careful  worker.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  saw  in  him  an  enthusiast,  but  his  exuberance  was 
always  held  in  check  by  his  judicial  qualities,  which  character  made 
him  also  an  excellent  counsellor.  He  travelled  extensively,  read 
wisely,  was  a  lover  of  the  English  masters  and  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
philosophy.  He  was  orderly  in  his  work,  and,  as  he  had  the 
'  museum  instinct '  well  developed,  he  made  one  of  the  best  of 
museum  curators." — Professor  Charles  Schuchert, 

His  past  students  bear  the   highest  testimony  to  his  worth  as 

a  teacher  in  science,  both  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  demonstrator  in  the 

laboratory.     As  a  friend,  all  who  knew  him  appreciated  his  many 

excellent  qualities  and  his  sterling  worth. 

[Kindly  favoured  by  Miss  Lucy  P.  Bush  from  the  Yak  Alumni  Weekly,  New  Haven, 

Oonn.,  March  2iid,  1904.] 

SIR   CLEMENT   LE    NEVE    FOSTER,    D.Sc,    F.R.S. 

BouN  March  23,  1841.  Died  April  19,  1904. 

In  the  death  of  Sir  Clement  Foster  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
geologist  the  most  distinguished  in  this  country  for  his  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge  of  metalliferous  mining,  and  of  all  matters 
relating  to  stone  quarries  and  slate-mines. 
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The  second  son  of  Peter  Le  Neve  Foster  (for  many  years 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts),  he  was  born  at  Camberwell,  and 
received  his  early  education  at  Boulogne  and  Amiens.  He  then 
«tadied  snccessively  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  and  at  the  Mining 
Oollege  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  and  eventually  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  at  the  University  of  London. 

In  1860  he  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Geologist  on  the  Geological 
Survey,  working  for  a  few  years  iu  the  Wealden  area  and  among 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Derbyshire.  Conjointly  with  his 
HsoUeague  William  Topley,  the  now  classic  paper  '*0n  the  Super- 
ficial Deposits  of  the  Valley  of  the  Med  way,  with  remarks  on  the 
Denudation  of  the  Weald,"  was  read  before  the  Geological  Society 
in  1865.  The  authors  sought  to  prove  that  old  gravel  of  the 
Med  way  occnrs  300  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river,  and 
that,  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  the  present  features  of  the  Wealden  area  were  sculptured  by 
rain  and  rivers.  Later  on  Foster  was  part  author  of  the  Memoir 
ou  the  Geology  of  North  Derbyshire  (Qeol.  Survey,  1869).  He 
retired  from  the  Geological  Survey  in  1865,  not  without  much 
personal  r^pret  at  leaving  the  congenial  and  active  field-work  of 
that  institution ;  he  retired  simply  because  the  prospects  of  earning 
a  reasonable  income  were  too  remote.  He  now  devoted  his  attention 
-especially  to  mineralogy  and  mining — lecturing  on  these  subjects  in 
Cornwall,  and  examining  several  important  mineral  districts  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  He  brought  before  the  Geological 
Society  notes  on  Celestine  in  Egypt  (with  H.  Bauerman),  and  an 
account  of  the  Caratal  goldfield  in  Venezuela.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  an  Inspector  of  Mines  under  the  Home  Office,  and  served 
for  about  eight  years  in  the  south-west  of  England.  The  results  of 
his  observations  on  mines  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  were  brought 
before  the  Geological  Society  and  before  local  Societies  in  Cornwall. 
In  1880  he  was  given  charge  of  the  North  Wales  district,  and 
resided  at  Llandudno  until  his  retirement  from  the  Home  Office  in 
1901.  Meanwhile,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Warington  Smyth,  Foster 
was  appointed  in  1890  to  the  professorship  of  mining  at  the  Royal 
Oollege  of  Science,  a  post  which  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  work  of  his  later  years  is  largely  embodied  in  the  Reports  on 
Mines  and  Quarries  issued  annually  by  the  Home  Office.  He  was 
author  also  of  an  important  treatise  ou  ''  Ore  and  Stone  Mining,"  of 
which  five  editions  have  been  issued,  and  only  last  year  he  published 
an  excellent  handbook  on  "  The  Elements  of  Mining  and  Quarrying." 

His  wide  knowledge  and  the  charm  of  his  personal  character 
made  him  known  and  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  while 
his  services  on  committees  and  as  a  juror  were  in  frequent  request. 
His  last  important  function  was  as  a  member  of  the  present  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal  supplies.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1893,  and  last  year  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him. 
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Mr.  W.  W.  Fishbb,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Salinity  of  Waters  from 
the  Oolites"  (Analyst,  Feb.,  1904),  remarks  that  the  study  of  these 
waters  leads  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  uncovered  beds 
of  limestone  yield  calcareous  waters  of  a  hard  character,  while  the 
deep  beds,  and  especially  the  beds  covered  by  clay,  yield  salJDd 
or  alkaline  supplies.     In  his  opinion  the  alkalies  are  normal  con- 
stituents of  the  strata  from  which  the  waters  are  obtained.    The 
chemical  argument  appears  absolutely  destructive  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  constituents  are  derived  from  the  infiltration  of  sea-water. 
The  alkaline  carbonates  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  decay  of 
organic  matter  originally  deposited  in  and  with  the  rock  matenal, 
part  of  which   still    remains,   and    from   which    the   prodacts  of 
decomposition  have  not  been  removed  by  the  circulation  of  under- 
ground waters.     It  is  precisely  in  situations  where  there  is  little 
or  no  movement  possible  that  saline  waters  are  met  with. 

"  Notes  on  Mining  in  Ireland  "  are  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Einahan  (Trans.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers,  1904).  He  sums  up  what 
is  known  of  the  iron,  silver,  copper,  and  tin  ores,  of  gold,  and 
also  of  salt,  steatite,  fuller's  earth,  pyrophyllite,  and  molybdenite. 

Mb.  D.  a.  MagAlister,  in  dealing  with  *^  A  Cross-Section  and  some 
notes  on  the  Tin  and  Copper  Deposits  of  Camborne  "  (Trans.  Roy. 
Geol.  Soo.  Cornwall,  vol.  xii),  remarks  that   while  all  the  lodes 
produce  both  tin  and  copper  ores,  those  in  the  killas  yield  mainly 
copper,  and  those  in  the  granite  mainly  tin.     In  the  Camborne  areas 
the  lodes  are  ore-bearing  fissures  in  the  vicinity  of  elvan  d^kes, 
and  they  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  later  product  of  the 
same  magma  as  that  which  gave  rise  to   the  elvans.     The  lodes 
indeed  appear  to  be  influenced  in  the  direction  of  their  underlie 
by  the  elvans,  and  like  them  they  appear  to  converge  in  depth. 
The  richest  tin  zone  in  a  series  of  ore  fissures  bears  a  fairly  definite 
position  with  regard  to  the  surface  of  the  granite,  being  more  or 
less  parallel  to  it,  and  bending  with  it.     The  lodes  are  not  uniformly 
productive   to  the  deepest  points  reached   by   mining.     Generally 
speaking,  the  conditions  assisting  the  deposition  of  cassiterite  from 
its  solutions  were  more  favourable  near  the  periphery  of  the  granite 
than  those  nearer  their  source,  and  solutions  reaching  the  cooler 
regions  near  the  contact  deposited  the  whole  of  that  cassiterite  which 
they  had  managed  to  retain  in  the  upward  journey.     The  author 
deals  with  the  secondary  enrichment  of  lodes  that  may  accompany 
denudation  of  the  area,  and  this  appears  to  especially  affect  the  copper 
ores.     In  concluKion  he  is  hopeful  that  with  modern   engineering 
methods  there  will  be  a  revival  in  Cornish  mining. 

Mr.  T.  V.  HoL3iKs  calls  attention  to  "Some  Greywethera  at  Grays 
Thurrock,  Essex"  (Essex  Naturaltsty  vol.  xiii).  They  were  met 
with  in  the  old  Thames  Valley  drift,  and  were  probably  derived 
from  the  Woolwich  and  Keading  Beds. 
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I. — On    the  Disooyeby  of  Silurian    Fossils  of    Ludlow  Aqi 

IN  Cornwall. 

By  IJpFiELD  Green,  F.G.S. 

THIS  is  merely  a  brief  note  to  record  the  discoYery  of  fossils  of 
undoubted  Silurian  age  in  the  "  Black  Slates  with  limestone 
lenticles  "  which  occur  on  the  shore  and  in  the  cliff  at  Fletchiag's 
CoYe,  near  Porthalla,  and  at  Porthluney,  near  Oorran,  in  Cornwall. 

For  many  years  the  most  careful  search  in  these  beds  for  fossils 
has  been  unsuccessful  beyond  minute  ossicles  of  crinoids  and 
indeterminable  fragments  of  Orthocerata.  I  have  spent  many 
weeks  each  year  hunting  for  fossils,  often  alone,  but  sometimes  in 
the  company  of  Dr.  Barrois,  Mr.  Teall,  Messrs.  Yassell,  Sherborn, 
Howard  Fox,  and  others,  and  beyond  finding  the  well-known 
Braohiopoda  in  the  quartzites  of  Oorran  and  Came,  our  search  has 
seemed  almost  in  Yain.  Some  four  years  ago,  howcYer,  Mr.  Sherborn 
found  in  the  Black  Slates  of  Fletching's  Coyo  an  impression,  which 
he  identified  as  a  fragment  of  Serpulites  longiaaimua,  J.  de  C.  Sow., 
of  Ludlow  age.  This  fragment  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
G^logy.  This  Spring,  in  company  with  Messrs.  E.  Dixon,  of  the 
Oeological  Sunrey,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Prior,  of  the  British  Museum, 
I  paid  my  usual  Yisit  to  Cornwall,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding 
at  Porthluney  in  these  Black  Slates  a  limestone  lenticle  which 
contained  Orthocerata  in  quantity.  It  was  only  on  the  6th  June 
that  I  showed  this  to  Mr.  Sherborn,  who  at  once  took  it  to  Mr.  O.  C. 
Crick,  who  recognised  two  of  the  fossils  therein  contained  as  com- 
parable with  Actinoceraa  haecatum,  H.  Woodw.,  and  Barrandeoceras 
holtianum  (Blake),  together  with  other  fragments  also  of  Upper 
Silurian  age.  These  two  Cephalopods  taken  together  with  the 
Serpulites  stamp  the  rock  as  of  uppermost  Silurian,  probably  Ludlow 
age.    The  specimen  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat  Hist.). 

I  think  I  may  now  Yenture  to  state  that  we  haYC  at  last  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  definite  fact  in  the  geology  of  this  part  of  Cornwall, 
thus  fixing  a  base-line  for  the  rocks  interYening  between  it  and  the 
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Tannnsian  beds  of  Looe  and  Fowey.  These  rooks  I  propose  to 
oorrelate  with  the  G^dinnian  of  the  Oontinent  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
I  may  mention  that  at  Looe  I  have  at  last  found  the  moii 
oharaoteristio  fossil  of  the  Tannnsian  series.  Onychia  (KoeUa) 
captUiformis,  Sandberger,  as  well  as  Spirifer  mereurii  (Oosselet). 


II. — An  Eooemv  Outobop  in  Gbmt&al  Africa. 

By  Captain  P.  S.  Lelban,  E.A.M.C.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 
(With  a  Map  in  the  text.) 

AT  the  heart  of  Africa  lies  a  vast  area,  so  remote,  so  inaooesaible, 
and  henoe  so  little  known,  that  for  the  explorer  it  possesseB 
a  fascination  all  its  own.  The  interests  of  the  geologist  have  perhaps 
received  less  recognition  than  those  of  his  fellow-scientists  from  the 
pen  of  the  traveller ;  and  there  must  be  muoh  that  he  would  wish 
to  know  lying  hidden  in  these  distant  regions  awaiting  discovery 
and  publication.  There  is  thus  an  encouragement  to  make  known 
any  facts  which  may  throw  light  upon  the  geological  structure  of 
those  parts,  however  small  the  contribution  may  be. 

While  serving  recently  with  the  Anglo-French  Boundary  Com- 
mission (Niger-Chad)  we  found  an  outcrop  of  a  fossil -bearing 
stratum  in  the  region  of  the  Sokoto,  having,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  map,  giviug  its  latitude  and  longitude,  a  position  near 
the  verge  of  the  Great  Sahara  Desert  On  my  return,  the  specimens 
secured  were  submitted  to  the  paleeontologists  of  the  British 
Museum,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather,  has  kindly  drawn  up  the 
description  which  follows  in  a  separate  paper.  For  me  it  only 
remains  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  general  and  localized 
formation  to  supplement  his  account. 

Generally,  the  country  consists  of  sandy  plains,  roughly  estimated 
as  lying  some  500  or  600  feet  above  sea-level.  These  plains  are 
traversed  by  watercourses,  which  contain  running  water  only  for 
some  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  year,  the  rainfall  of  535  mm.  lasting 
during  three  months.  A  permanent  water-supply  is  obtained  by 
deep  wells,  which  in  some  places  reach  a  depth  of  400  feet  before 
tapping  a  constant  source. 

From  the  plains  rise  hills  in  isolated  masses  or  in  chains,  with 
abrupt  slopes,  often  almost  precipitous,  and  with  summits  ending 
at  from  300  to  400  feet  in  plateaux  of  remarkably  uniform  height, 
unbroken  by  further  elevations.  These  hills  consist  mainly  of 
laterite,  marl,  and  limestone,  but  in  places  are  found  ontorops  of 
syenitic  granite;  among  minerals  are  some  calcite,  a  little  quartz, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  mica. 

The  accompanying  map,  kindly  furnished  by  Capt  C.  St  Foalkes, 
B.E.,  shows  to  the  east  of  Garadimi  a  plateau  with  the  characters 
described.  Its  steep  sides  are  covered  by  boulders  and  detached 
rooks  of  all  sizes,  and  the  formation  is  of  laterite  throughout  From 
this  plateau  a  long  promontory  reaches  out  towards  Garadimi,  falling 
abruptly  for  some  distance  to  merge  into  a  spur  composed  entirely 
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foasil- bearing  limestone,  whence  at  the  spot  marked  +  were 
tained  remains  of  Uolluaoa,  Bohinoidea,  and  ForaminiTera,  which, 
mrding  to  the  detenu i nations  b;  Dr.  Bather  and  Mr.  B.  Bnllen 
iwton,  suggest  a  Middle  Eocene  age  for  the  rook.  This  spnr  was 
idently  more  resistant  than  the  promontory;  it  was  less  than 
0  feet  thick,  and  between  it  and  the  general  plain  level  below  la; 
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ather  stratQm  of  laterite,  while  the  limestone  itself  was  markedly 
atified.  Similar  dtsooirerieB  of  fossila  ascribed  to  the  Middle 
oene  period  have  been  made  by  the  Frenoh  at  Zinder,  some 
0  miles  to  the  east  of  Garadimi,  and  have  been  commented  on  by 
ofessor  A,  de  Lapparent. 
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ni. — EOOKVB  ECHmOIDS  TBOM  SoKOTO. 
By  F.  A.  BikTHBK,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  British  Museum  (Natural  Historj). 

(PLATE  XI.) 

Fis  fortunate  that  Captain  Lelean  not  merely  disoovered  these 
fossils  ait  Gkuradimi  in  Sokoto,  bat  that  he  had  enoogh  sense  of 
their  importance  to  spend  some  time  and  trouble  in  their  colleotion, 
and  that  now  he  has  generously  presented  them  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  collection  includes  four  echinoid  tests,  five  natural 
casts  of  MoUusca,  and  a  few  rock-specimens  containing  OpereuUna 
and  other  Foraminifera.  The  MoUusca,  so  far  as  their  state  of 
preservation  admits,  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  B.  Bullen  Newton 
as:  3  Lucina  cf.  giganiea  Deshayes,  1  Valuta  cf.  eithara  Lamarck, 
and  1  undetermined  Gastropod.  The  Echinoidea  were  partly  covered 
by  an  impure  limestone  closely  adhere&t  to  the  test.  The  portions 
not  so  covered  were  in  many  places  considerably  worn,  and  the 
calcite  was  split  by  cracks,  probably  due  to  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
sutures.  The  appearance  of  these  and  the  other  specimens  shows 
clearly  that  they  have  been  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for 
some  time,  and,  in  fact.  Captain  Lelean  informs  me  that  they  were 
not  picked  out  of  the  solid  rook,  but  from  the  talus  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff.  The  notable  variations  in  the  matrix  of  the  different  specimens 
are  thus  accounted  for.  None  the  less  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
that  all  the  specimens  are  consistent  with  the  ascription  of  a  Middle 
Eocene  age  to  the  mass  of  limestone  from  which  they  were  derived. 
Of  the  four  ecbinoids,  two  have  been  determined  as  belonging  to  the 
genus  Flesiolampas  and  two  to  the  genus  Hemiaster,  In  each  case 
there  is  a  larger  and  better  preserved  specimen  referred  to  as  A, 
and  a  smaller  one  referred  to  as  B. 

[The  MS.  of  this  paper  was  sent  in  on  March  14th,  1904.  After  the  proof  had 
heen  receiv(Ml,  Captain  Foulkes,  11.E.,  kindly  presented  to  the  British  Mnseum 
a  further  collection  of  fossils  from  this  region,  it  included  two  more  specimens  ot 
the  Fiesiolampany  referred  to  as  C  and  D  ;  and  twelve  more  of  the  Hnniastfr,  lettered 
according  to  their  decreasing  size  from  C  to  ().  The  accompan^'ing  label  reads:  "In 
bed  of  indurated  chalk  running  into  grey  limestone  underlying  laterite.  Found  near 
road  just  above  Tamaskd,  where  it  descends  from  plateau."  These  specimens  have 
confirmed  the  main  conclusions  already  set  down,  while  affonling  a  wider  basi^  fur 
the  diagnoses.  Beyond  this,  a  few  allusions  or  illustrations  are  all  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  introduce  at  this  more  than  eleventh  hour. — June  9th,  1904.] 

Flesiolampas  Danoan  &  Sladen,  1882. 

Pal.  Ind.,  ser.  xiv,  vol.  i,  pt.  3,   Foss.  Ech.  W.  Sind,  pp.  9,  54,  pis.  i,  xiii-w 
(non  Flesiolampas^  Pomel,  1883,  **  Genera  des  Ech.,"  p.  62). 

The  two  specimens  agree  entirely  with  the  diagnosis  of  this  genus 
of  Cassidulidse  (subfam.  EcbinolampadinsB)  as  drawn  up  in  the 
above-quoted  work,  and  as  repeated  in  P.  M.  Duncan's  *'  Revision 
of  the  Echinoidea  "  (J.  Linn.  Soo.  Zool.,  xxiii,  p.  193 ;  1889).  They 
have  not  the  orenulate  and  perforate  tubercles  of  OriclampM 
Munier-Chalmas.  They  differ,  however^  from  the  six  species  which 
Duncan  <&  Sladen  described  from  the  Eocene  of  Sind,  and  I  am 
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inable  to  find  any  other  valid  species  of  the  genus.  Pdmel's 
Uassidalid  genus  of  the  same  name  would,  if  accepted,  belong  to 
be  EcbinanthiniB.  Ckmocly^^em  roatratus  B.  Tate,  1894,  was  referred 
3j  its  author  to  Plenolampaa  in  1898  ( J.B.  Soc.  N.8.  Wales,  xxzi, 
p.  412),  but  Mr.  J.  Lambert  in  the  same  year  showed  that  it  was  an 
EtchinolampaSt  and  named  it  E,  Tatei  (Bev.  Crit  Pal6ozool.,  ii, 
p.  164).  Even  if  Falaopneustes  eonieua  Dames,  1877,  could,  as 
Duncan  suggested,  be  referred  to  Plesiolampcu,  it  oould  not  possibly 
be  related  to  the  present  species,  which  I  therefore  propose  to 
describe  as 

PleBtolampaB  Sahara,  n.sp.     (PI.  XI,  Figs.  1-5.) 

Diagnosis. — Outline  oblong,  rounded  in  front,  slightly  rostrate 
behind ;  margins  tumid ;  dorsal  surface  in  transverse  profile  slightly 
oonoid ;  lengUi  100,^  width  87-91,  height  51-53.  Ambulacral  areas 
raised ;  petals  do  not  reach  margin,  posterior  pair  being  most  remote, 
their  greatest  width  from  11  to  16,  interporiferous  area  not  quite 
twice  width  of  poriferous ;  pores  conjugate  and  sloping  adactinally. 
Peristome  deeply  sunk,  transversely  elongate,  eccentric  in  front. 
Periproct  at  extreme  actinal  margin.  Ornament  of  tubercles  sunk 
in  scrobicules  of  thrice  their  diameter,  irregularly  scattered  on  dorsal 
surface,  more  regularly  crowded  actinally. 

Description  of  specimen  A  (B.M.  registered  E  4824). — Test 
almost  complete,  rubbed  on  left  side,  fractured  in  other  places. 
This  is  the  holotype. 

General  Form.  —  Ambital  outline  approaches  an  oblong,  with 
gentle  curve  in  front,  passing  into  wide  curves  on  the  sides,  which 
Are  further  apart  posteriorly,  then  more  tapering  behind  and  very 
slightly  truncate.  Margin  tumid,  very  slightly  rostrate  behind. 
Actinal  surface  deeply  sunk  round  peristome,  to  fully  5  mm.  below 
base-plane,^  otherwise  gently  convex.  Peristome  slightly  eccentric 
in  front,  circa  24  mm.  from  anterior  vertical  plane.  Height  of 
Ambitus  above  base-plane,  circa  10  mm.  in  front,  circa  7  mm.  behind. 
Total  length,  52*3  mm.  Greatest  width,  45*6  mm.  at  circa  28  mm. 
from  anterior  vertical  plane.  Here  also  is  the  vertex,  27  mm.  above 
base-plane.  Dorsal  surface  slightly  conoid  in  transverse  profile ;  in 
longitudinal  profile,  slopes  down  with  a  sharper  and  more  convex 
curve  anteriorly  than  posteriorly.     (See  Text-figures  1-3,  p.  294.) 

Apical  System. — Slightly  anterior  to  vertex,  its  centre  being  circa 
23  mm.  from  anterior  vertical  plane.  The  4  gonopores  are  circular 
emd  about  equal ;  posterior  pores  1*9  mm.  apart,  anterior  pores 
1-25  mm.  apart.  Oculars  and  their  pores  minute  and  almost  indis- 
tinguishable.   As  usual  in  the  genus,  the  4  genital  plates  are  fused, 

*  In  the  diagnofies  relative  measurements  are  given  in  hundredths  of  the  length ; 
in  the  descriptions  the  actual  measurements  are  given  in  millimetres.  Here  lengw  = 
36-60*5  mm.    The  radii  and  interradii  are  numbered  on  Loven's  system. 

^  The  base-plane  is  the  flat  horizontal  surface  on  which  the  denuded  test  assumes 
stable  equilibrium  in  its  natural  posture.  The  anterior  vertical  plane  is  at  right 
mgles  to  this  and  to  the  sagittal  plane,  and  parallel  to  the  transversal.  The  height 
>f  the  vertex  or  any  other  part  should  always  be  measured  from  the  base- plane. 
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Plesiolampas  Sahara^. 


Fig.  1. — Outline  and  petals  of  abactinal  surface  of  A. 
2. — Outline  of  A  from  posterior  end. 

3. — Outline  of  A  from  left  side,  showing  position  of  peristome  as  though  in 

section. 

4. — Actiual  surface  of  B,  roughly  indicating  peristome  and  incipient  phyllodes. 


}> 


All  figures  are  natural  size. 
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and  all  the  spaoe  within  the  gonopores  is  filled  with  hydropores ; 
the  madreporite  does  not,  however,  extend  backwards  between  the 
posterior  oculars.     (PI.  XI,  Fig.  2.) 

Ambulacra. —  At  the  ambitus  and  on  the  tumid  maigin  of  the 
actinal  surface  the  whole  ambulacral  area  is  slightly  raised  ;  within 
the  petals  the  raising  is  almost  confined  to  the  interporiferous  area, 
the  poriferous  areas  being  slightly  depressed  aloug  their  outer 
borders.  The  petals  do  not  reach  the  ambitus,  the  posterior  pair 
being  the  most  remote  from  it.  Angle  included  by  rays  II  and  lY, 
135°;  by  rays  I  and  V,  60°.  The  petals  widen  equably  to  near 
their  ends,  then  close  in  slightly ;  the  actual  measurements  are : — 

III.  II  &  IV.  I  &  V. 

Length  of  petal    ...        20*7  mm.         20*0-21*6  mm.         24*0-25*0  mm. 
Greatest  width     ...  6*9  mm.  8*0- 7*5  mm.  8*4-  8*0  mm. 

Width  at  distal  end         5*0  mm.  4'3  mm.  5*3  mm. 

Structure  of  petals :— In  all  lateral  petals  the  posterior  poriferous 
area  curves  more  than  the  anterior  (PI.  XI,  Figs.  4  and  5).  In 
ray  lY,  at  the  widest  part  of  the  petal,  the  width  of  the  inter- 
poriferous area  is  3*8  mm.,  while  that  of  the  poriferous  area  is 
2*1  mm. ;  the  widths  of  both  diminish  slightly  towards  the  apex  and 
more  slightly  towards  their  distal  ends.  The  inner  pores  of  an 
area  are  almost  circular,  the  outer  pores  pyriform  on  the  surface  but 
becoming  more  circular  deeper  down,  as  is  seen  when  the  surface 
has  been  worn.  This  appearance  is  connected  with  the  distinct 
conjugation  of  the  pores.  In  the  interporiferous  area  the  sutures 
between  the  ambulacrals  are  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  perradius, 
with  a  tendency  to  slope  adaotinally  from  it.  In  the  poriferous 
areas  the  adactinal  slope  of  the  suture  is  conspicuous,  the  angle 
contained  by  the  two  regions  of  the  suture  being  150^.  Number  of 
pore-pairs  in  petals  :  III,  circa  48  ;  II  and  lY,  circa  51 ;  I  and  Y, 
circa  60.  But  there  are  a  few  slight  irregularities :  thus,  in  the 
anterior  poriferous  area  of  ray  lY,  reckoning  from  the  distal  end  of 
the  petal,  the  outer  pores  are  missing  from  sutures  I,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8, 
the  inner  pores  remaining  normal,  except  3  and  4,  which  are 
diminished;  outer  pore  5  is  larger  than  usual  (PL  XI,  Fig.  4). 
Occasional  atrophy  or  suppression  of  a  pore  occurs  in  the  other  rays. 

From  the  contracted  ends  of  the  petals  the  ambulacra  widen  again 
towards  the  ambitus,  and  then  lessen  in  width  towards  the  peristome, 
widening  slightly  just  before  they  reach  it.  The  series  of  double 
pores  of  the  petals  changes  very  rapidly,  if  not  quite  abruptly,  into 
a  series  of  minute  single  pores  which  appears  to  continue  the  inner 
row  of  the  double  pores.  It  passes  over  the  ambitus  on  to  the 
aotinal  surface  of  the  test ;  as  it  approaches  the  peristome  the  pores 
increase  in  size,  and  at  the  oral  end  of  the  ambulacrum  appear  to  be 
some  half-dozen  supplementary  pores  on  each  side,  forming  a  rudi- 
mentary phyllode.  This  is  more  clearly  seen  in  B  (Text-fig.  4). 
but  the  structure  in  A  seems  to  have  been  similar. 

Interradials.  —  In  the  upper  part  of  the  abactinal  surface,  the 
sutures  between  these  plates  are  straight ;  in  the  lower  part  the 
sutures  have  a  downward  bend  in  the  middle.      The  number  of 
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ambolaoralsabattiQgon  a  single  interambalaoral  is  abont  7  half-way 
down  a  petal,  fewer  nearer  the  apex,  and  more  at  the  distal  end. 
The  arrangement  of  the  interradials  on  the  aotinal  sarfaoe  oannot  be 
distinguished. 

Peristome.  —  Not  fully  exposed,  but  enough  matrix  has  been 
worked  away  to  show  that  it  is  about  1*5  mm.  in  front  of  the  middle 
line,  transversely  elongate,  narrow  antero-posteriorly,  and  deeply 
sunken. 

Periproot — At  extreme  mai|^n  of  aotinal  surface,  invisible  from 
above ;  longitudinally  elongate,  oval  or  subpyriform ;  circa  7-7  x 
4*2  mm. 

Ornament. — Small  primary  tubercles,  varying  slightly  in  thickness, 
non-orenulate,  imperforate,  sunk  in  a  sorobioule  of  thrice  their 
diameter,  to  such  a  depth  that  their  summits  are  flush  with  the 
general  surface ;  irregularly  disposed  on  abactinal  surface,  both  on 
iuterambulaoral  and  interporiferous  areas,  at  distances  varying  from 
about  half  the  width  to  twice  the  width  of  the  sorobioule ;  more 
regularly  disposed  in  rows  on  aotinal  surface,  very  slightly  wider, 
and  crowded  so  that  the  space  between  them  equals  about  one-third 
the  width  of  the  scrobicule.  Miliary  granules,  crowded  and  often 
confluent,  fill  all  spaces  between  the  scrobicules,  and  tend  to  form 
a  slightly  defined  sorobicular  circle ;  they  cover  the  ridges  dividing 
the  conjugate  podial  pores;  between  periproct  and  peristome  they 
are  larger,  and  seem  here  to  cover  a  median  tract  from  which 
tubercles  are  almost,  if  not  wholly,  absent.  (Cf.  PL  XI,  Figs.  1  and  3.) 

Specimen  B  (B.M.  regd.  E  4825). — Much  smaller  than  A,  but 
of  the  same  general  shape :  length  36*8  mm.,  width  35  mm.,  height 
17*5  mm.  The  length  and  height,  however,  have  been  much 
reduced  by  erosion  of  the  test,  which  has  also  caused  the  excavation 
around  the  peristome  to  appear  relatively  less  than  in  A,  while  the 
periproct  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

[Specimens  C  &  D  (B.M.  regd.  E  4833  and E  4834).— From Tamask^.  C,vhich 
is  fairly  well  preserved,  has  length  60*5  mm.,  width  6.5  mm.,  height  32  mm.  This 
indicates  a  slight  increase  in  relative  width  and  height  with  age.  Otherwise  C  agrees 
closely  with  A.  Its  measurements  are  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis.  D  is 
a  mere  fragment,  but  shows  the  ornament  so  much  more  clearly  than  the  other  specimens 
that  it  has  been  selected  for  figuring  (PI.  XI,  Figs.  1,3).  On  the  actinal  surface,  the 
tubercles  are  in  places  more  crowded  than  shoT^^ii  in  tiie  figure.] 

Relations  to  other  species. — Generally  speaking,  P/e«tola«pa« 
Sahara  is  stouter,  wider,  more  tumid  at  the  margin,  and  more  loftily 
domed  than  any  of  the  Indian  species  described  by  Duncan  &  Sladen. 
Thus,  P.  elongata  is  much  narrower  and  flatter ;  P.  pralonga  is  much 
more  elongate,  more  rostrate,  and  has  narrower  poriferous  areas  in 
the  petals ;  P,  ovalis  is  also  more  rostrate,  and  has  relatively  shorter 
and  narrower  petals ;  in  P,  rostrata,  which  has  wide  petals,  scarcely 
convergent  distally,  the  periproct  is  more  elongate  and  removed 
from  the  margin,  while  the  low  test  slopes  gently  from  the  vertex 
to  the  margin  and  has  a  slight  posterior  ridge ;  the  outline  of 
P.  polygonalis,  though  somewhat  reminiscent  of  P  Sahara^  is  nearer 
a  pentagon,  and  is  wider  in  front  instead  of  behind,  the  low  upper 
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mrfaoe  is  gently  domed,  the  petals  narrow  and  very  slightly  con- 
vergent ;  P.  placenta  is  the  nearest  to  our  species  and  particularly 
resembles  B,  but,  as  compared  with  the  unworn  A,  it  is  mnch  thinner 
and  flatter,  while  its  ornament  is  said  to  be  larger  and  scantier  on 
the  actinal  8orfiu>e,  the  reverse  of  P,  Sahara, 

Evidence  as  to  age. — All  species  of  this  genas  previously 
described  are  found  in  Sind.  P.  elongata  comes  from  the  Strata 
below  the  Trap,  which  appear  to  be  at  the  base  of  the  Tertiary. 
The  other  species,  some  of  which  are  more  like  P.  Sahara,  come 
from  the  top  of  Uie  Ranikot  Series,  which  is  thought  to  be  Lower 
Eocene,  lliere  are  in  P.  Sahara  no  signs  of  more  advanced 
evolution  such  as  might  suggest  for  it  a  later  date. 

HsMiASTEB  Desor,  1847. 

Aim.  Sei.  Nat.  (3),  viii,  p.  16. 

Sjn.  TraehytuUr  Pomel,  18S3,  Genera  des  £ch.,  p.  38. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and  uncertainty  about  the  limits 
of  this  genus,  and  a  summary  of  the  position  in  the  year  1889  is 
given  by  Duncan  (Revision  of  Echinoidea,  p.  225).  However 
the  genus  be  dismembered,  it  should  retain  as  genotype  the  species 
described  by  A.  Brongniart  (1822)  as  SpatanguB  bufo,  which  was 
the  first  in  Desor's  list,  and  was  subsequently  referred  to  by  him  as 
characteristic  of  the  genus.  For  present  purposes  it  is  unnecessary 
to  consider  whether  or  not  Abaius,  Tripylus,  DitremasUr,  and  many 
other  forms  at  one  time  or  another  placed  with  Hem%a%ter,  should  be 
left  in  the  genus.  The  only  one  with  which  the  specimens  before 
us  have  anything  to  do  is  Trachya^ier.  In  the  genotype  and  other 
ebaracteristic  species  of  JIemia$ter,  the  apical  system  is  compact  and 
ethmophract  (the  madreporite  bounded  posteriorly  by  genitals  1 
and  4),  and  the  compact  nature  of  the  system  was  recognised  in 
Ilesor's  revised  diagnosis  (Synopsis,  1858,  p.  367).  In  certain 
Kpecies  that  would  otherwise  fall  into  Hemiaster,  the  apical  system 
is  ethmolysian  (the  madreporite  extending  backwards  between 
i^enitals  1  and  4  and  oculars  I  and  Y).  For  suoh  species  the  genus 
Trachyailer,  proposed  by  Pomel,  was  adopted  by  Cotteau   (1887, 

Pal6ont  frang.,  Terrains  Tert.,  !^hinides  il^cenes,  p.  400).  Duncan 
md  Sladen  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  [6],  ii,  p.  329;  1888)  rejected 
this  genus  for  reasons  partly  bibliographic,  partly  morphological, 
rheir  objections  of  the  former  class  were,  however,  based  on  an 
incomplete  acquaintance  with  Pomers  writings,  many  of  whioh 
were  not  accessible  in  this  country  till  the  death  of  their  author. 
Fhey  stated,  in  fact,  that  the  genus  had  been  proposed  without  any 
^notype  ;  and  it  is  true  that  in  the  section  of  his  work  first  pub- 
lished (1883)  Pomel  merely  said  "  Le  type  est  fossile  du  miocene 
sup6rieur."  But  from  the  2«Livraison,  p.  108  (1888),  it  is  clear  that 
bhe  species  intended  was  Trachy aster  globulus  Pomel,  which  was 
Sgured  as  T.  globosus  in  the  plates,  first  issued  in  1887.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  technical  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  Pomel's 
lame.  If  there  were,  one  would  merely  fall  back  on  Cotteau's 
liagnosis  and  the  genotype  T.  Heberii  Gott    But  Duncan  &  Sladen 
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farther  maintained  that,  aa  had  abeady  been  ahown  by  Mr.  Y. 
(Jauthier,  the  ethmolysian  apical  ayatem  waa  merely  a  stage  of 
development,  connected  by  imperceptible  gradations  with  tL& 
ethmopbraot  stage,  and  that  an  individoal  might  be  ethmophnct 
in  youth  and  ethmolysian  in  old  age.  An  objection  of  thia  natniv 
could  be  brought  against  almost  any  character,  except  the  few 
which  may  have  arisen  per  MUum.  When,  however,  a  slowly 
evolving  character  affords  the  only  distinction,  and  when  the 
intermediate  stages  are  many,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  certainly 
does  not  seem  advisable  to  base  a  generic  division  upon  it  alone. 
As  a  provisional  subgeneric  denomination  for  ethmolysian  Hemiasten 
with  four  gonopores,  the  name  Traehyasier  has  its  conveniences. 
In  such  a  sense,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  specimens  from  Garadimi 
belong  to  Traehyaster, 

Now  according  to  the  usual  diagnoses,  the  only  distinction  between 
Trachyatter  and  Linthia  (Desor,  1853,  genotype  L,  intignis  Merian) 
is  that  Linthia  has  a  lateral  fiftsciole  passing  beneath  the  periproct. 
The  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  fossils  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish 
this  lateral  fascicle  is  no  argument  against  its  taxonomic  importance. 
But  the  researches  of  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  seem  to  show  that 
a  lateral  fascicle  is  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  single  fascicle 
enclosing  both  petals  and  periproct,  the  latter  structure  being  nearer 
the  apex   in   early  stages.     As   the  periproct  passes   downwards 
from  the  apex,  we  may  suppose  that  it  carries  the  posterior  region 
of  this  primitive  fasciole  downwards  with   it;   and  then  that  the 
peripetalous  fasciole  is  recompleted  above  the  periproct  by  a  secondaiy 
posterior  half.     Whatever  may  be  the  function  of  the  fasciole,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  interfered  with  by  this  transportation; 
hence  the  appearance  of  a  new  fasciole  in  its  place.     Therefore  one 
might  anticipate  for  the  lateral  fasciole  an  early  disappearance ;  and 
that  there  is  actually  such  a  tendency  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
frequent  tenuity  of  the  lateral  fasciole  and  by  the  suppression  of 
portions  of  it,  producing  the  *  diffuse '  state  recognised    in  many 
well-preserved   specimens.     The   lateral  fasciole  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  degenerate  and  disappearing  structure,  and  as  such 
it  seems  an  unsafe  character  on  which  alone  to  base  a  distinction 
between   two   forms   so   extraordinarily  alike   as   Trachyaster  and 
Linthia,     This  was  the  opinion  of  Duncan  (1889). 

Fortunately  there  is  another  character,  far  more  fundamental  and 
far  more  constant,  and  this  lies  in  the  heteronomy  of  interradius 
1  on  the  actinal  surface,  as  described  by  Loven  (Etudes  sur  les 
Eohinoidees,  pp.  60,  51 ;  1876),  and  as  first  introduced  into  the 
formal  diagnoses  by  Duncan  (1889).  According  to  these  two 
authorities,  the  heteronomy  in  Hemiaster  is  of  normal  type,  that 
in  Linthia  of  ancient  type.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  feature  by  palaBontologists, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  either  descriptions  or  drawings 
how  far  the  normal  and  ancient  heteronomies  coincide  with  the 
absence  and  presence  respectively  of  a  lateral  fasciole.  Specimens 
of  Hemiaster  hufo  in  the  British  Museum  (registered  34662)  from 
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die  type-looality,  Havre,  show  normal  heteronomy.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  genotype  of  Linthia  also  should  be  examined  on  this  point. 
mi  that  has  been  done,  we  mast  be  content  to  follow  the  diagnoses 
of  Duncan  in  this  respect  also. 

On  the  preceding  interpretation  of  the  genera,  the  specimens  from 
Gkuradimi  belong  to  Jlemiaster,  While  the  peripetalous  fasciole 
of  A  is  visible  quite  clearly  in  places,  the  most  minute  and  prolonged 
somtiny  has  failed  to  reveal  any  trace  of  a  lateral  fasciole.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  its  absence  might  just  conceivably  be  due 
to  the  weathering  of  the  specimens,  I  investigated  the  structure 
of  the  actinal  surface,  with  the  result  that  in  B  there  was  traced 
normal  heteronomy  of  interradius  1.  Among  the  Tamaske  specimens,, 
several  show  the  lateral  fasciole  passing  beneath  the  periproct,  and 
would  therefore  be  referred  to  Linihia  by  most  paJseontologists. 
But  they  all  have  distinct  normal  heteronomy  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  12). 
Therefore  I  place  them  in  Hemiaaier,  At  the  same  time  I  have 
thought  it  advisable,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  to  compare  them 
with  species  of  Linihia  as  well  as  of  Jlemiaster  (Trachyaiter). 
Finding  nothing  under  either  name  with  which  they  could  be 
placed,  I  venture  to  refer  them  to 

HemiaBier  sudanenBis,   n.sp.     (PL  XI,  Figs.  6-18.) 

Diagnosis. — Ethmolysian,  with  4  gonopores  (=  TrachyaBter), 
Outline  elongate  subovoid,  with  slight  posterior  truncation  and  deep 
anterior  sulcus.  Length  100 ;  ^  greatest  width,  at  level  of  apical 
system,  which  is  eccentric  in  front,  from  95  in  young  to  87  in  adult ; 
greatest  height,  at  about  65  from  anterior  margin,  from  63*7  to 
71*8,  average  68*6.  Posterior  truncation  slopes  upwards  and 
inwards,  so  that  periproct  is  visible  from  above.  Posterior  interradius 
snbcarinate  above,  inflated  on  actinal  surface.  Margins  of  actinal 
surface  rounded,  so  that  ambitus  is  at  one-quarter  the  height  above 
base-plane.  Summit  depressed.  Anterior  ambulacral  groove  increases 
in  depth  towards  margin  and  continues  to  peristome.  Paired 
ambulacra  increase  in  depth  to  one-third  their  length  from  apex, 
and  then  decrease  to  almost  flush  at  ends  of  petals  ;  II  and  IV 
snbtend  110%  length  of  petals  about  53  to  45,  adult  number  of 
pore-pairs  in  series  26-28 ;  I  and  V  subtend  60°,  length  of  petals 
about  32  to  39,  adult  number  of  pore-pairs  in  series  19-21.  Pores 
conjugate,  mostly  elongate,  outer  twice  length  of  inner.  A  line  of 
miliaries  on  the  intervening  ridges.  Peristome  depressed  anteriorly, 
with  a  projecting  labrum.  Periproct  broadly  lanceolate,  more  pointed 
above.  Primary  tubercles  crowded  on  dorsal  surface,  larger  on  actinal 
surface,  intermingled  with  secondaries  on  ambulacra  I  and  V ;  bosses 
finely  crenulate;  scrobicular  areas  depressed,  with  circle  of  miliaries 
on  abactinal  surface,  but  with  an  inner  raised  rim  on  actinal  surface. 
Miliaries  closely  set  on  all  intervening  space. 

Description  of  the  specimens. — A  (B.M. registered  E 4826) 
is  well  preserved,  with  some  adherent  hard  marly  matrix ;  the  test, 

>  See  footnote,  p.  293.    Length  here  =  21-32*3  mm. 
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mndk  m9n  abrwied.  ac  w«D  m  eneked ;  C  to  6  <,E  4%SS--48I6)  m 
cd-'joIt  weU  pRMrredf  bvt  G  if  croiked. 

Gtteiml  Form. — ^llie  nbovosd  SBbflil  odOaaut  is  eat  into  bj  tbs 
axitmor  groow  to  a  depth  of  2*3  dm.  in  A.  and  1-8  mm.  in  B,  tad 
14  fUtxmed  posteriorij  bj  a  traaeadofi  abo«l  9  mm.  wide  in  A, 
65 mm.  in  B.  Length  of  A.  S(h5mm^  of  B  25mm.;  grmtoir 
vidth,  A,  26-6 mm..  B,  22-1  mm.;  gnslmt  height.  A,  21-9hib^ 
B.  18-2  mm. ;  diftanoe  of  Terlex  from  the  anterior  Tertioal  pltM 
in  A,  19-5  mm.,  bat  iinoe  the  teat  is  here  eroded,  it  nmy  haTB  bem 
farther  back,  as  in  B,  where  the  distmee  is  abont  16-5  mmi,  the 
ntios  to  lengths  100 be^  A.  61,  B,  66.  Indetenniningthewded 
Anterior  {Jflune,  ambigninr  arises  from  the  fa/A  that  the  specimens  an 
liOt  bilaterallj  STmmeCricaL  hot  all  prcjeci  forward  more  on  the 
right ;  one  most  therefore  measure  from  where  this  plane  cots  the 
sagittal  plane.- 

Sommit  depressed.  Interradii  swollen,  all  forming  a  strong 
c.'nTexitj,  as  seen  in  transversal  section,  then  falling  away  rapidly 
to  the  ambims.  which  is  at  one-qnarter  the  height  above  the  bsae- 
)>lane.  In  this  sptcies  tbe  base-plane*  is  tooched  solely  by  the 
^frollen  plastron  ;  and,  owing  to  the  asymmetry  above  noted, 
«<}ailibriam  is  attained  in  these  specimens  only  when  they  have 
fallen  over  to  the  right ;  in  measaring.  therefore,  the  sagittal  plane 
must  be  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  base-plane.  The  vertex  liei 
just  opposite  the  middle  of  the  posterior  petals;  from  it  the  sob- 
carinate  intermdius  c^rres  gently  down  to  the  summit  of  the 
I'.sterior  trancatiou. 

Actinal  surface. — Plistron  inflated,  especially  posteriorly,  with 
a  tendency  to  cariiian-n.  Margin  equably  rounded,  except  posteriorly 
in  median  line,  in  ambulacra  I  and  V,  which  are  slightly  depressed, 
a:id  in  anttjrior  sulcus.     ^^Pl.  XL  Fig.  12.) 

Apical  System. — Gonopores  4.  conspicuous,  circular ;  anterior  pair 
-.Mall^rr  than  posterior,  and  closer  t«jgt?ther.  Genital  plates  of  each 
**i  le  abut,  pushing  outwards  oculars  II  and  IV;  but  ocular  III  comes 
b-rtween  the  main  portions  of  genitals  2  and  3.  Genital  2,  however, 
ht retches  b^ick wards  in  a  madreporite,  between  and  far  behind 
genitals  1  and  4.  also  separating  oculars  V  and  I,  while  genital  3 
hends  a  broal  tongue  down  to  the  madreporite.  The  system  is 
tlierefore  compact  and  ethmolysian.  Ocular  pores  very  small.  Tlie 
c-ntre  of  the  ^vstem.  or  apical  pole,  is  13*8  mm.  from  anterior  vertical 
plane  in  A,  *12i  mm.  in  B.  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  7.)  In  E  is  an 
abnormality,  gonopore  2  being  on  the  left  of  ocular  III. 

Ambulacra. — Anterior  feebly  developed  ;  attains  a  width  of  4  mm. 
in  A.  In  the  proximal  5  jMiirs  of  plates  the  pores  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  in  the  next  7  pairs  they  are  minute  and  wide  apart; 

^  Siucc  notiujr  the  a«\Tnmitrv  in  Hemvi*ier  iudanenfis,  I  have  detected  it  in 
<])riirat;ii.s  *^i  the  ;:enu<  irom  Aviifely  separated  localities  and  horizons.     It  can  be  no 
mere  individual  abnormality. 
^j^jpee  footnote,  p.  293. 
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ifter  tbafe  none  are  diBtingnbhable.  Pore-pain,  not  conjugate, 
slightly  oblique,  the  outer  pores  being  adapioal  and  depressed  ii» 
a  ulight  peripodiom. 

The  paired  ambulacra  are  relatively  deeper  and  wider  in  B  than 
in  A,  suggesting  that  B  was  female  and  A  male.  They  are  almost 
straight,  subpetaloid,  and  asymmetrical,  the  anterior  half  of  II  and 
IV,  the  posterior  half  of  I  and  V,  becoming  the  narrower  towards 
the  apex.  II  and  IV  subtend  110^.  Length  of  petal,  in  A,  13*5  mm. 
(distance  to  margin  along  curve  being  19'5  mm.),  in  B,  ll'd  mm. 
(distance  to  margin,  I4'8  mm.).  Greatest  width  in  A,  3*8  mm.  at 
about  4  mm.  from  distal  end  of  petal ;  in  B,  3*5  mm.  at  about 
5*3  mm.  from  end.  Width  at  distal  end  of  petal,  2*3  mm.  in  A, 
2*1  mm.  in  B.  Deepest  part  of  petal  at  6  mm.  from  apical  system. 
Poriferous  areas  broad,  extending  almost  to  outer  margin  of  ambu- 
lacrum, especially  on  posterior  side.  Pores  conjugate;  elongate, 
except  2  adapioal  pairs  in  the  posterior  half,  7  adapioal  pairs  in  the 
anterior  half,  and  the  extreme  distal  pair,  all  of  which  are  circular. 
Outer  pore  of  each  pair  slightly  more  distal  and  twice  length  of 
inner  pore.  Height  of  ambulacrals,  *6  mm.  in  A,  *5  mm.  in  B.  In 
A  the  pores  lie  in  the  distal  half  of  each  plate,  and  the  proximal  half 
is  marked  with  a  line  of  six  miliaries ;  B  differs  in  having  the  pores 
nearer  the  middle  of  the  plate.  Each  series  contains  28  pore-pairs 
in  A,  26  to  27  in  B.  Inter  poriferous  area  narrow  (*75  mm.  in  A) 
and  slightly  grooved.     (PI.  XI,  Fig.  10.) 

Ambulacra  I  and  Y  subtend  60°.  Length  of  petal,  in  A,  10  mm., 
in  B,  8*3  mm.  Greatest  width  at  about  half  the  length,  3*2  mm. 
in  A,  3*4  mm.  in  B.  Width  at  distal  end  of  petal,  2*2  mm.  Each 
series  contains  21  pore-pairs  in  A,  and  19  in  B ;  of  these  the  «^ 
proximal  in  both  specimens,  the  3  distal  in  B,  and  the  extreme  distal 
in  A  are  circular.  In  all  other  respects  these  ambulacra  resemble 
II  and  IV. 

Interradials. — As  previously  stated,  B  affords  evidence  of  normal 
heteronomy  in  1.  The  number  of  petal-ambulacrals  abutting  on  au 
interambulacral  of  1  in  A  is  6.  The  small  labrum  is  succeeded  by 
two  large  stemals,  which  swell  up  to  the  median  line ;  at  the  end  of 
the  sternum,  about  15*5  mm.  from  the  peristome  in  A,  the  inter- 
radius  curves  gently  round  to  the  margin,  where  it  meets  the 
posterior  truncation.  These  structures  are  more  clearly  shown  in 
the  Tamaske  specimens  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  12). 

Peristome. — In  A  the  transverse  diameter  is  3*2  mm.,  the  sagittal, 
1*6  mm.  The  anterior  sulcus  is  continued  right  up  to  its  anterior 
margin,  which  is  7*6  mm.  from  the  anterior  vertical  plane.  Anteriorly 
and  laterally  is  a  slightly  raised  rounded  rim.  Posteriorly,  the 
labrum  projects  over  the  opening,  and  is  raised  about  1*4  mm.  above 
the  level  of  the  anterior  lip.     (Of.  specimen  I ;  PL  XI,  Fig.  12.) 

Periproct — Vertically  elongate,  broadly  lanceolate,  more  pointed 
above,  situate  at  upper  end  of  posterior  truncation,  at  about  11*5  mm. 
above  base-plane  in  A,  with  length  4*8  mm.,  and  width  3*3  mm. 

Ornament — Primary  tubercles  best  preserved  on  the  sides  of  the 
anterior  groove,  where  they  are  larger,  and  on  its  floor,  where  they 
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are  smaller.  They  appear  to  have  ooTered  thickly  the  whole  dorsti 
surface.  On  the  actinal  snr&ee  they  are  rather  larger,  and,  on  tbe 
periplastronal  amhnlacra,  are  interspersed  with  secondaries.  Hie 
bosses  are  low,  rounded,  and  where  well  preserved  finely  crenolate. 
No  signs  of  perforation  can  be  traced,  but  this  is  not  enough  to 
prove  that  the  tuberdes  were  not  slightly  perforate.  Traces  of  the 
peripetalous  fascicle  are  clearly  seen  in  A,  crossing  the  anterior 
groove  at  15  mm.  from  the  apex,  and  at  the  end  of  petal  V,  well 
beyond  tbe  poriferous  area ;  also,  less  clearly  at  the  end  of  petol  IV. 
There  is  not  tbe  smallest  trace  of  any  other  fascicle,  but  all  regions 
where  such  might  be  expected  are  crowded  with  tubercles. 

[On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Tamask^  Bpedmens,  except  the  crashed  and  ahiaded 
G  and  N,  show  the  lateral  fasciole  distinGtly.  It  is  Imear,  bnt  incised,  contimies  ^ 
line  of  the  peripetalous  fasciole  from  the  ends  of  petals  II  and  lY ,  till  opposite  tlie 
ends  of  petals  I  and  V  ;  here  it  dips  to  nearly  the  hase  of  the  po^rior  tmneatHm. 
The  posterior  tract  of  the  peripetalous  fasciole  leaves  the  main  line  about  the  middk 
of  interamhulacral  series  lb  or  4a  respectively,  runs  parallel  to  petals  II  and  IVt 
then  parallel  to  the  lateral  fasciole,  till  it  reaches  the  ends  of  petals  I  and  Y,  whesee 
it  cuts  straight  across  the  carina  of  5  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  13).] 

Relations  to  other  species. — Thenumberof  species  of  JETemtaiter 
is  large,  but  tbe  majority  are  either  distinctly  ethmophract,  or,  if 
etbmolysian,  have  less  than  4  gonopores.  Taking  those  that  remain> 
it  appears  that  our  species  di£fers  from  them  all  in  tbe  greater 
elongation  or  narrowness  of  the  adult  test,  and  from  most  alflo 
in  tbe  deep  excavation  of  tbe  ambitus  by  tbe  anterior  sulcus,  while, 
from  tbe  few  that  have  this  character,  it  di£fers  in  tbe  shallowness 
of  the  same  groove  near  tbe  apex.  One  or  other  of  these  features, 
combined  with  others  mentioned  in  tbe  diagnosis,  separates  it  so 
definitely  from  all  species  of  Trachyaster  type,  that  detailed  com* 
parison  is  needless. 

In  general  form  tbe  Sokoto  fossils  approach  more  nearly  some 
species  of  Linihia,  and,  in  view  of  a  possible  confusion,  tbe  differences 
may  be  pointed  out.  Thus  Linthia  hisulca  Peron  &  Gautbier  has 
petals  more  equal  in  size  and  a  smaller  posterior  truncation  ;  Cotteau's 
figure  of  this  (Pal.  Franc,  torn,  cit,  pi.  Ixxx,  fig.  5)  shows  neither 
the  beteronomy  said  to  characterise  Linthia  nor  that  found  in 
Hemiaster.  In  Z.  Cotteaui  Toumouer  and  Z.  duhia  Cotteau,  the 
posterior  truncation  is  vertical  and  tbe  peripiXHst  invisible  from 
above ;  in  tbe  latter  also  it  is  transversely  elongate.  L,  Pomeli 
Cotteau  is  rather  elongate,  but  the  angle  subtended  by  ambulacra  II 
and  IV  is  greater,  and  petals  I  and  Y  are  much  longer.  Z.  Dueroeqvi 
Cotteau  is  somewhat  elongate,  but  width  :  length : :  95  :  100 ;  Uie 
posterior  truncation  slopes  downwards  and  inwards  so  that  the 
periproct  is  invisible  from  above ;  the  pores  are  circular  and  not 
conjugate ;  for  this  species  also  Cotteau's  figure  (tom.  cit.,  pi.  Ixvi,  fig. 3) 
does  not  show  ancient  beteronomy.  Z.  iindensis  Duncan  &  Sladen 
has  a  greater  slope  to  its  posterior  truncation,  and  width  :  length  : : 
103 :  100.  No  other  species  of  Linthia  seems  to  present  greater 
resemblances  than  do  those  mentioned. 

Evidence  as  to  age. — Tbe  genus  Jlemastery  in  its  typical 
ethmophract  form,  ranges  from  Cretaceous  times  to  the  present  day^ 
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but  the  ethmoljaiaii  form  did  not  appear,  so  far  as  we  know,  till 
the  Eocene  period.  These  specimens  therefore  confirm  the  view 
that  the  stratum  from  which  they  came  is  of  Tertiary  age.  More 
than  this  it  were  not  safe  to  say. 

Oenkbal  Osolooioal  Comolusions. 

The  fossils  collected  hy  Captain  Lelean  had  already  heen  de- 
termined by  Mr.  Ballen  Newton  and  myself,  and  the  importance 
of  their  discoTery  recognised,  before  I  learned  that  attention  had 
previously  been  drawn  by  Professor  A.  de  Lapparent^  to  similar 
fossils  collected  in  the  same  district  by  French  officers.  The 
following  are  the  main  facts  recorded  by  him. 

Echinoids,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  of  the  same  age, 
were  collected  by  the  late  Captain  Pallier  near  Zinder  [450  km. 
W.  of  Lake  Chad,  and  about  the  same  distance  E.  of  Sokoto],  but 
have  since  been  lost.  Subsequently  Captain  Gaden  collected  at 
Tamask6,  400  kilometres  west  of  Zinder  [and  apparently  not  far 
from  Qaradimi],  a  Nautilus  allied  to  N.  Lamarchi  of  the  Calcaire 
grossier,  five  casts  of  Neriia  (Velatei)  Schmideliana,  belonging  to 
the  variety  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Eocene,  and  four  Echinoids 
determined  by  Mr.  Victor  Gauthier  as  one  Plesiolampaa  sp.  nondescr., 
one  Leioeidaris,  badly  preserved  but  clearly  of  Tertiary  age,  and  two 
specimens  of  Linthia  "  so  closely  resembling  L.  Dncrocqui  Cotteau, 
of  the  Eocene  limestone  of  Saint-Palais  (Cbarente-Inf^rieure),  that 
it  is  hard  to  separate  them  from  it.*'  It  appears  that  the  Plesiolampas 
and  Leioeidaris  are  not  well  enough  preserved  to  be  capable  of 
description;  otherwise  Professor  de  Lapparent  would  doubtless 
have  included  in  his  paper  a  recognisable  diagnosis.  I  have,  there- 
fore, thought  it  advisable  to  publish  a  description  of  the  excellent 
specimens  brought  home  by  Captain  Lelean.  As  for  the  specimens 
of  Linthia,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Gauthier  might  have  heid 
before  him  the  same  species  as  that  found  by  Captain  Lelean  and 
described  above  as  Hemiaster  sudanensis.  But,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  I  am  unable  to  consider  our  specimens  as  resembling 
X.  Ducroequi,  or  even  as  belonging  to  the  genus  Linthia. 

[Examination  of  the  Tamaske  specimens  presented  by  Captain  Foulkes  necessitates 
no  modification  of  the  preceding  remarks.] 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  find  that,  just  as  the  French  and 
English  observers  in  the  field  independently  made  similar  discoveries, 
so  the  palsdontologists  of  the  two  countries  have  independently 
arrived  at  similar  conclusions,  each  confirming  the  other. 

To  French  observers  are  also  due  other  recent  discoveries,  which 
throw  much  light  on  the  geological  history  of  the  present  specimens. 
The  occurrence  of  Pleeiolampas,  a  genus  hitherto  unknown  outside 
Sind,  suggests  a  continuous  westward  extension  of  the  Eocene  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  an  Egyptian  fossil  of  the  same 

1  «  Sur  les  traces  de  la  mer  lut^tienne  au  Soudan/'  C.R.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  cxxxri, 
pp.  1118-1120;  11  May,  1903;  and  *<Sur  de  nouveaux  f ossiles  du  Soudan,"  torn. 
«it.,  pp.  1297-8;  2  June,  1903. 
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ige,  identified  by  Mr.  Gknthier  aa  FletiolampaB.    That  a  laige  part 
of  the  intervening  area  was  filled  by  the  Lutetian  sea  is  proved  by 
the  oooqrrence  of  Nautili  and  Echinoidea,  believed  by  Captain  Ghiden 
to  be  of  the  same  species,  at  Zind.er  and  in  Damergu,  where  the 
beds  are  more  marly.     Professor  de  Lapparent  further  recalls  the 
oooarrence  of  EehinolampaB  of  Lutetian  age  at  Dakar  [near  Cape 
Verde],  and  supposes  the  inward  extension  of  an  Atlantic  Gnlf  on 
this  side.      If  the  Eocene  limestones  and  marls  ever  extended 
northwards,  they  have  now  been  denuded,  and  in  their  stead  are 
found  outcrops  of  Cretaceous  rock,  which  have  in  Damergu  yielded 
to  Captain  Gaden  an  ammonite  allied  to  the  Turonian  Jtf ammt(ei 
and   Vascoceras,  while  450  km.  north   of  Lake  Cheid,  at   Bilma, 
Colonel  Monteil  found  an  echinoid  of  Maestrichtian  age,  described  by 
Mr.  y.  Gkuthier^  as  NoetJingia  Monieili.    This  fossil  also  indicated 
a  connection  with  north-west  India.     The  same  connection  may 
have  remained  open  for  several  geological  ages ;  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Lutetian  sea  may  have  extended  northwards  over 
Bilma  and  even  into  the  Libyan  desert,  so  on  the  other  hand  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  may  pass  southwards  and  underly  the  Lutetian  of 
Sokoto  and  Damergu. 

The  modesty  of  the  English  officers  of  the  Niger-Chad  Boundary 
Commission  will  be  the  less  o£fended,  and  my  own  awkwardness 
the  less  exposed,  if  Professor  de  Lapparent  will  permit  me  to  borrow 
his  concluding  paragraph,  all  but  one  word :  *'  Je  crois  devoir 
terminer  en  exprimant  uue  vive  gratitude  h  Tcgard  des  vaillants 
officiers  qui,  sous  un  ciel  de  feu,  an  milieu  de  fatigues  et  de  pre- 
occupations de  toute  sorte,  ne  negligent  pas  de  recueillir  an  passage, 

pour  le  plus  grand  bien  de  la  Science ,  des  documents 

d*un  pareil  interCt." 

DESCRirTIOX   OF  PLATE  XI. 

Plesiolami'as  Sahar-k. 

Tuherculur  ornaniont  tm  an  intcrradius  of  abactinal  surface  of  D :  X  10  diam. 

Apical  systom  of  A  :    X  10  diaim. 

Tuborcular  ornament  on  an  int<»rradius  of  actiual  surface  of  D  :    x  lOdwni. 

Distal  end  of  petal  IV  of  A,  surface  abraded  :    x  3  diani. 

Distal  rei,^ion  oi  petal  III  of  A  :    x  3  diam. 

IIemiasteu  sudaxensis. 

Abactinal  surface  of  A  :  nat.  Mze. 
Apical  system  of  A  :    X  10  diam. 
lN)sterior  view  of  A  :  nat.  size. 

Distal  end  of  petal  V  of  A,  showing  i'asciole :   X  5  diam. 
Distfll  rejriou  of  petal  II  of  A  :    x  •'>  diam. 
Left  side  vieAv  ol  A  :  nat.  size. 

Actiual   surface  of  specimen   I,   mainly  to  show  normal   heteronomy: 
X  2  diam. 

.,     13.     View  of  II  from  left  ]>osterior  inteiTadius,  to  show  pcripctalous  and  lateral 
fasciok's :  nat.  sizt*. 

>  Bull.  Soc.  Geol.  France  (4),  i,  p.  189  ;    1901.     Sec  also  A.  de  Lapparent,  C.B. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  cxxxu,  p.  388;   1901. 
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ly. — Note  on  a  new  Fossiliferous  Limestone  im  the  Upper 

Culm  Measures  of  West  Devon. 

By  Inkerscaitn  Roobbs,  and  £.  A.  Nbwbll  A&beb,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

AT  the  preseiit  time  we  are  only  fully  aoquainted  with  the 
geology  and  paleeontology  of  one  division  of  the  great 
Carboniferous  Series  developed  in  Devon  and  the  adjacent  oountiee, 
the  Lower  Culm  Measures.  This  division,  while  representing  only 
a  small  fraction  of  thickness  of  the  Culm  Measures  as  a  whole, 
is  of  special  interest  both  lithologically  and  palssontologioally,  aa 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Hinde  &  Fox^  in  an  admirable  paper 
published  in  1895.  Above  the  limestones  and  cherts  of  the  Lower 
Culm  Measures  lie  the  great  thickness  of  sandstones  and  shales 
which  constitute  the  Upper  of  the  twofold  primary  division  of  these 
rocks  instituted  by  Sedgwick  &  Murchison  ^  in  1840.  The  Upper 
Culm  Measures  occupy  an  area  of  more  than  1,000  square  miles, 
and  are  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age. 

With  the  exception  of  the  researches  of  the  late  Townshend  Hall, 
and  more  recently  of  Mr.  Ussher,  comparatively  little  has  been 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  these  beds  since  the  days  of  Sedgwick  & 
Murchison,  and  of  De  la  Beche.  An  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
palasontology,  and  more  especially  the  palsdobotany,  of  these  rocks 
has,  however,  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past,  with  the  result 
that  sufficient  material  has  been  gathered  for  a  contribution  to  the 
fossil  flora  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Devon,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  published  shortly  by  one  of  us.  While  examining 
the  sandstones  and  shales  of  this  series,  other  discoveries  have  been 
made,  incidental  to  the  work  of  collection  of  plant-remains.  Among 
these  the  discovery  of  fossiliferous  calcareous  nodules,  and,  in  one 
locality,  of  a  limestone  band,  seems  to  warrant  special  notice. 

So  far  no  limestones  have  been  known  to  occur  in  the  Upper 
Culm  Measures.  Even  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  portion  of  the 
Culm  Measures  the  general  absence  of  calcareous  deposits  is  somewhat 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous  sequence  developed 
elsewhere  in  Britain.  Limestones  do,  however,  occur  in  this  series. 
They  form  inconstant  and  im  persistent  bands,  seen  at  Swimbridge 
and  Venn  near  Barnstaple,  and  in  other  localities,  and  are  generally 
believed  to  underlie  the  Coddon  Hill  beds,  though  Mr.  Ussher' 
is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  superior  to  the  cherts.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  only  calcareous  sediments  known  from  the  Upper  Culm 
Measures  are  the  calcareous  shales  and  shaly  nodules  containing  fish 
and  Ooniatite  remains  occurring  at  Instow,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Taw  and  Torridge,  which  were  described  in  1876  by  the  late 
Townshend  Hall  *  in  the  Qeolooioal  Magazine. 

The  Instow  beds  lie,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
near   the  base  of  the  Upper  Culm   Measures,  and,  although  the 

>  fiinde  k  Fox:  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  11  (1895),  p.  609. 

*  Sedpnck  &  Murchison :  Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  eer.  ii,  vol.  v  (1840),  p.  633. 

'  Uwner :  Proc.  Somerset  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxviii  (1892),  p.  121. 

♦  Hall:  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  II,. Vol.  Ill  (1876),  p.  410. 
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district  has  been  thoroughly  searched  by  one  of  us,  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  other  caloareous  rocks.  Such  deposits  have  also 
proved  to  be  absent  on  the  higher  horizon  in  which  the  impure  coal 
or  culm  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bideford.  The  tborougii 
examination  of  these  beds,  which  has  been  made  during  the  collection 
of  the  plant-remains  already  mentioned,  has  not  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  any  trace  of  a  calcareous  nodule. 

More  recently  attention  has  been  turned  to  yet  higher  beds  in 
the  Upper  Culm  Measures,  which  are  stated  by  Mr.  Ussher'  to 
be  somewhat  dissimilar  to  the  Culm  Measures  of  the  Bideford 
district,  and  which  he  has  distinguished  as  the  Eggesford  OriU. 
In  this  work  we  have  been  assisted  by  a  grant  recently  made 
to  one  of  us  by  the  Royal  Society  Qovemment  Grant  Committee, 
and  we  may  here  express  our  great  indebtedness  for  the  removal 
of  many  difficulties  by  this  means. 

The  Eggesford  grits  of  Mr.  ITssher  consist  of  even -bedded  sand- 
stones and  shales,  and  these  may  be  studied  in  the  fine  coast-section 
between  Portledge  Mouth  and  Windbury  Point,  a  district  which 
may  be  conveniently  termed  the  Clovelly  district.  This  portion 
of  Devon  is  practically  unexplored  geologically.  With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  notice  of  the  Culm  Measures  near  Clovelly,  published 
by  Conybeare  ^  in  1814,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  evidence 
to  show  that  it  has  ever  been  studied  in  detail.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  Conybeare  makes  no  mention  of  any  calcareous  deposits, 
although  such  occur  within  a  few  yards  of  Clovelly  pier.  Pengelly' 
and  Townshend  Hall  also  overlooked  these  beds,  although  well 
acquainted  with  the  district 

Calcareous  nodules  have  recently  been  found  in  several  localities 
along  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Clovelly.  They  occur  a  short  distance 
from  Clovelly,  also  below  Gallantry  Bower  (on  the  south-east  side), 
and  they  have  been  found  in  association  with  the  limestone  describe 
here  near  Mouthtnill,  and  also  beyond  Mouthmill  in  Beckland  Bay 
on  the  western  side  of  Windbury  Point.*  They  are  found  in  certain 
beds  of  shale,  usually  of  1-2  feet  in  thickness,  which  alternate 
with  the  sandstones.  The  nodules  are  oval  in  form  and  of  all  sizes, 
a  rather  large  nodule  measuring  nine  inches  or  more  along  its 
greater  axis.  They  effervesce  freely  with  acid,  and  are  crowded 
with  casts  of  Goniatites,  similar  to  those  mentioned  below,  which 
are  often  preserved  in  calcite,  although  usually  in  rather  indififerent 
preservation.  The  thickest  of  these  conglomeratic  beds  is  that 
associated  with  the  limestone  band  at  Mouthmill. 

In  one  locality  the  nodular  beds  are  overlain  by  a  thin  band  of 
limestone,^  which  is  of  special  interest  as  being  the  only  limestone 

*  Ussher:   TranB.  Inst.  Min.  En^neere,  vol.  xx  (1901),  p.  362;    see  also  the 
excellent  g;eological  map  of  Devonshire  on  pi.  xvi. 

«  Conybeare:  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  i,  vol.  ii  (1814),  p.  495. 
3  Pengelly:  Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  vol.  xvii  (1885),  p.  425. 

*  The  Western  Coast  Section  has  not  as  vet  been  explored,  but  calcareous  nodules 
have  been  found  a  short  distance  to  the  sout^i  of  Hartland  Point. 

*  The  limestone  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  August,  1903,  when  searching 
/or  pJant-remaiiLs  on  my  behalf. — E.  A.  N.  A. 
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known  in  the  Upper  Calm  Measures.  Some  300  yards  from  Blaok- 
church  Rook  and  Mouthmill,  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  by  the 
ooast  to  the  west  of  Clovelly,  the  even-bedded  grits  and  shales, 
whioh  in  this  neighbourhood  oonsist  of  altematiog  beds  of  a  few 
feet  in  thickness,  are  thrown  into  a  well-preserved  sharp  antiolinal 
fold.  This  anticline  di£fers  from  the  others  whioh  are  found  all  along 
this  ooast,  by  the  faot  that  a  thick  bed  of  splintery  shale  occurs 
between  the  grits,  and  resting  on  this  shale  is  an  inconstant  and 
impersistent  band  of  limestone.  The  axis  of  the  anticline  lies 
roughly  east  and  west.  The  crest  is  faulted  with  a  downthrow  of 
one  or  two  feet,  or  perhaps  more,  to  the  north ;  the  faulting  being 
obscured  in  the  lower  portion.  At  the  base  of  the  anticline,  a  fine- 
grained sandstone  is  seen,  similar  in  character  to  the  other  sandstones 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Next  in  order  comes  the  thick  bed  of  shale, 
which  is  somewhat  obscured  below,  and  consequently  its  ezaot 
thickness  is  difficult  to  ascert-ain.  It  is  probably  more  than  ten  feet 
thick.  Near  the  top  of  the  shale,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
anticline,  numerous  calcareous  nodules  occur.  These  begin  at 
a  distance  of  two  to  three  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  bed,  the 
lower  nodules  being  smaller  and  more  scattered,  whereas  those 
near  the  top  of  the  bed  are  larger  and  crowded  together.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  anticline  the  nodules  are  equally  prominent 
and  abundant. 

On  the  northern  side,  the  highest  bed  seen  is  a  dark-ooloured 
limestone,  from  9  to  20  inches  in  thickness,  resting  on  the  con- 
glomerate described  above.  The  limestone  is  also  seen  near  the 
crest  on  the  southern  side  of  the  anticline,  where  it  is  overlain  by 
sandstones  and  shales  of  the  usual  type.  It  is,  however,  impersistent, 
and  does  not  occur  at  the  base  of  the  anticline  on  this  side,  where  the 
sandstones  rest  directly  on  the  shales  with  nodules.  A  microscopic 
section  of  the  limestone  has  been  very  kindly  examined  for  us  by 
Mr.  Howe,  who  has  confirmed  the  conclusion  that  this  rock  may  be 
oorrectly  termed  a  limestone.  It  may  be  also  remarked  that  there 
appears  to  be  here  a  gradual  transition  from  an  arenaceous  rock 
with  little  or  no  calcareous  material  to  a  fairly  pure  limestone. 
Whether  this  is  really  the  case  or  not,  we  must  leave  to  those 
who  possess  a  more  special  knowledge  of  petrology  to  determine. 

The  limestone  and  the  calcareous  nodules  contain  numerous  casts 
of  Cephalopoda  and  Lamellibranchs.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Crick, 
and  to  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind,  for  the  determination  of  the  following 
species : — 

Oa$triocer<u  earhonarmm  (yon  Buch).  Dimorphoceroi  Oilbertsoni  (Phill.). 

Oattrioctraa  Litteri  (Martin)  ?  Orthoeeraty  sp. 

Pterinopeeten  {Aviculopecten)  papyraceua  (Sow.). 

The  same  species  of  Qastrioceras  were  obtained  by  the  late 
Townshend  Hall  from  the  calcareous  shales  at  Instow,  already 
mentioned ;  and  his  specimens  are  now  in  the  Geological  Department 
of  the  British  Museum  (Nat  Hist.).^    These  species  have  also  been 

*  Registered  nambsrs  C.  1613  and  C.  1613a,  se3  Hinde  &  Fox,  ib.,  p.  655,  table  U. 
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foand  by  ob  in  the  same  beds  at  loBtow  qaite  recentlj.  Theee, 
and  two  fish-remainB  Arom  Instow,  Caiaeanihua  elegane,  Newb., 
and  Elonichihys  Aiikeniy  Traq.,  also  in  the  BritiBh  MoBeom^  are 
praotioally  all  the  determinations,  with  the  exception  of  plant- 
remains,  which  have  so  far  been  made  from  the  Upper  Culm 
Measures  of  Devon. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  oaloareons  nod  ales  and  the 
limestone  of  the  Clovelly  district  belong  to  a  much  higher  horizon 
in  the  Upper  Cnlm  Measures  than  the  Instow  beds.  Whether  the 
nodules,  now  found  in  a  number  of  scattered  localities  in  the  former, 
are  really  confined  to  a  single  bed,  or  occur  on  di£ferent,  but  not 
distant,  horizons,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain,  as  the  severe  folding, 
faulting,  and  crushing  which  the  rocks  have  undergone  render  it 
rarely  possible  to  trace  any  bed  for  more  than  a  few  yards.  At 
any  rate,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  calcareous  nodular  beds  seems 
to  be  in  some  measure  characteristic  of  the  Culm  Measures  of  the 
Clovelly  district. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  Devonshire,  marine  Cephalopoda  such  as 
Oastrioeeraa  carhonartum,  which  Bxe  usually  regarded  as  more 
restricted  vertically  than  other  palsBontologioal  types,  have  a  con- 
siderable range  in  the  Upper  Culm  Measures,  occurring  in  what 
are  probably  the  lowest  and  highest  beds  of  that  series.  It  may 
be  also  pointed  out  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  marine  calcareous 
bands  is  an  important  point  of  agreement  between  the  Upper  Culm 
Measures  and  the  Coal-measures  of  other  British  coalfields,  more 
especially  those  of  North  Staffordshire '  and  South  Lancashire.^ 


V. — On  the  Origin  of  certain  Pegmatite  Veins. 
By  J.  VixcHNT  Elbdbn,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

DUKING  a  visit  to  the  South  of  Sweden  in  the  Summer  of  1902 
I  noticed  the  frequent  occurrence  in  granite  of  pegmatite  veins 
showing  a  succession  of  small  but  very  regular  foldings,  which, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  parent  rock.  In  sett  quarries  where 
these  folded  veins  existed  the  rift  of  the  rock  was  perfectly  regular 
on  each  side  of  the  pegmatite,  proving  conclusively  to  my  mind  that 
the  contortion  of  the  veins  took  place  prior  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  main  mass.  The  granite  of  this  district  occupies  a  wide  area, 
and  possesses  a  very  uniform  mineralogical  constitution,  although  it 
varies  much  in  texture  between  a  rather  coarse-grained  granitite 
and  a  fine-grained,  compact,  gneissose  rock  possessing  well-marked 
foliation.  The  pegmatite  veins  are  fairly  numerous,  but  are  generally 
rather  insignificant  in  width,  occasionally  thinning  out  to  mere 
streaks  not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness. 

The  origin  of  pegmatite  veins  has  been  much  discussed,  but  most 
of  the  various  theories  hitherto  advanced  almost  invariably  attribute 

1  Registered  numbers  P.  6100,  P.  5379,  and  P.  6268. 
'  Ward:  Geol.  Mao.,  Vol.  II  (1865),  pp.  234  and  286. 

»  Hull  &:  Green,  Trans.  Mauch.  Geol.  Soc,  yoI.  iii  (1862),  p.  318;  and  Hull  & 
Salter,  **  Geology-  oC  the  Countr\'  round  Oldham,"  1864,  p.  64. 
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them  to  the  infilling  of  oraoks  and  fissures  formed  subsequently  to 
the  oonsolidation  of  the  parent  rook.  Oharpentier,  in  his  examination 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  1623,  oonoeived  the  view  that  pegmatites  are 
true  fissure  veins,  injeoted  by  portions  of  the  still  fluid  part  of  the 
magma  from  below.  This  view  has  been  largely  adopted  by  the 
French  geologists,  and  also  by  De  La  Beche  in  this  country,  and  by 
Naumann,  GtLmbel,  and  others  in  Germany.  Such  veins  would 
seem  to  form  the  "  Injeotionsschlieren "  of  Beyer,'  and  are  similar 
to  what  are  sometimes  termed  contemporaneous  veins.  De  Saussure, 
G.  vom  Rath,  and  others,  however,  maintained  that  these  veins  were 
deposits  from  watery  solutions;  while  Forohhammer,  Sandberger, 
and  Credner  advocated  the  theory  of  lateral  secretion,  involving  the 
assumption  that  pegmatite  veins  are  true  fissures  filled  up  with 
minerals  leached  out  from  the  surrounding  rock.  Bosenbusch* 
associates  p^matite  veius  with  drusy  and  miarolitic  structures,  or 
vein-like  cavities  filled  up  by  secondary  orystallisation,  a  view  also 
briefly  suggested  by  Teall.'  Later  observers  have  modified  these 
theories  with  a  view  to  the  explanation  of  the  marked  acidity  of 
pegmatite  veins  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  parent  rook.  Thus 
Brog^r,  in  his  well-known  work  on  the  rooks  of  the  Chrisdania 
district,*  found  evidence  to  show  that  these  veins  represent  true 
eruptive  outpourings,  the  last  aufpre8$ungen  of  a  differentiated  magma 
basin.  This  view  somewhat  corresponds  to  the  htfUerogenetischs 
schUeren  of  Beyer,  or  the  au9$eheidu»g§trUmmer  referred  to  by 
Ealkowsky^  in  his  description  of  the  pegmatites  in  the  granulite 
of  Saxony.  Latter  observations  of  Messrs.  Guun,  Hinxman,  Barrow, 
EynastoQ,  Clough,  Cunningham-Craig,  and  Wilson,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,*  have  led  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  pegmatite  veins  are  subsequent  intrusions,  although  in  a  few 
cases  they  are  referred  to  as  of  segregative  origin;  but  whether 
these  segregations  were  of  a  magmatic  type  or  merely  the  results  of 
subsequent  metamorphism  is  not  always  clearly  indicated.  Eeilhau, 
writing  in  1838  on  the  Christiania  pegmatites,  attributed  them  to 
simultaneous  separations  of  the  surrounding  eruptive  mass,  and  not 
to  the  filling  up  of  fissures ;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  has 
described  evidence  of  the  original  existence  of  such  veins  in  the 
form  of  acid  streaks  in  a  viscous  magma,  prior  to  consolidation. 

The  remarkable  agreement  in  the  characters  of  pegmatite  veins  in 
widely  separated  areas  points  to  some  general  law  governing  their 
mode  of  origin.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  strange  that  the  views 
advanced  concerning  their  formation  should  still  remain  so  much  at 
variance.  It  seems  at  least  certain  that  the  pegmatites  of  Blekinge 
province,  in  Sweden,  present  peculiarities  which  absolutely  preclude 
Ihe  suggestion  that  these  are  subsequent  fissure  injections  of  the 

*  See  Zirkel,  **  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,'*  vol.  i,  p.  787  et  seq. 
'  Mikroskopische  Physiographie  d.  Mass.  Cfesteine,  ii,  p.  39. 

'  "  Britiah  Petrography,"  p.  291. 

*  **  Die  Mineralien  der  Syenit  pesimatitgaugc,"  etc.,  Leipzig,  1890. 
^  Zeit.  d.  d.  geol.  (res.,  vol.  xxxiii  (1881),  p.  653. 

*  See  **  Smnmary  of  Progress,"  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902. 
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tjpe  (lesoribed  by  Brogger  in  tbe  Cbristunu  diatriot  TTDfortanatel;, 
the  dme  at  m;  dispouS  did  not  allow  an  Mhaostive  examination  of 
this  lai^  diitriot,  and  m;  preaent  remarks  are  written  rather  with 
the  hope  of  eliciting  farther  information  than  with  any  claim  to  tb» 
eetablishment  of  a  final  oonolnsion. 


At  Gungrala,  on  the  railway  mnning  inland  from  Carlshamn, 
I  Baw  thin  pegmatite  veins,  often  not  more  than  a  few  inches  wide, 
sharply  folded  aa  in  the  acoompanying  diagram  (E^.  1).  Tbe 
amplitude  of  tbe  folds  is  seldom  more  than  a  couple  of  feet,  but 

'%7 


there  is  no  eign  that  these  folds  iofluenoe  the  parent  rock.  A  striking 
example  ia  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  folds  taper  downwards, 
diminisbing  in  amplitude,  while  the  veins  themselves  contract  in 
width.  The  junction  between  the  granite  and  pegmatite  is  olesn 
and  complete,  without  any  druses  or  other  interruptions  that  could 
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]iaooT«red.  As  previoiuly  stated,  well-defined  rifls  exist  in  the 
aite.  llieee  rifts  run  Dot  only  parallel  to  the  joint  planee,  but 
I  along  well-defined  though  Taint  foliation  planea  in  the  granite, 
ally  cutting  transveraoly  oorosa  the  direotion  of  tUe  folded 
matitea.     I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  posiiibla  that  there  oan  be 

mistake  in  the  oonolugion  that  the  folding  of  the  pegmatites 
arred  before  the  main  maaa  orystalliBsi}. 

n  the  Morrum  district,  a  few  miles  tn  the  eonth-west,  similar 
momena  can  be  observed,  but  here  the  pegmatites  are  sometimes 
Kised  in  very  regnlar  planea,  about  aiz  feet  apart,  parallel  to  the 
I'defined  foliation  in  the  parent  rook.  Whelher  these  are  ud- 
torted,  or  whether  they  owe  their  appaaranoe  to  being  out 
isvereely,  viz.,  parallel  h)  the  axes  of  the  folds,  is  not  oertaia. 
Uatvik,  on  the  ooast,  a  few  miles  east  of  CarUbamn,  I  noticed 
ilar  Teins  of  pegmatite,  parallel  to  highly  iaolined  foliation  planes, 
iding  BO  as  to  enclose  a  '  hone '  of  the  oountry  rook,  but  withoat 

disturbanoe  of  the  regular  foliation  of  the  parent  maaa.  Very 
king  relations  between  the  folded  veins  and  the  foliation  planes 
:he  granite  were  seen  at  Eiilleron,  to  the  west  of  Carlshamn. 
-e  the  appearanoa  was  as  represented  in  Fig.  8.     It  is  diffloult  to 


4,  Eiilleron,  i 


^Tbe 


pe  from  the  conclusion  that  the  pressure  whioh  induced  the 
ition  also  operated  in  the  production  of  the  contortions  in  the 
matitea  while  the  mass  was  still  in  a  viscous  condition.     Nor  oan 

theory  of  subsequent  vein  filling  adequately  account  for  the 
nomena.  It  must  be  mentioned,  also,  that  the  pegmatite  veins 
not  themseWes  foliated,  whioh  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 

that  the  solidification  of  the  veins  took  place  subsequently,  under 
irant  conditions  from  those  prevailing  during  the  crystallisation 
he  main  rock,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  later,  lliia  result 
ht  readily  be  produced  if  we  assume  that  the  foliation  was 
luoed  by  a  gentle  shearing  force  at  a  time  when  the  minerala  of 
y  consolidation  were  already  formed,  while  the  substanoe  of  the 
B  Still  remained  in  a  state  of  viscous  fluidity.  This  would  also 
Dnt  for  phenomena  noticed  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  QfiDon, 
re  the  foliation  planes  appear  to  be  slightly  deflected  by  contact 
i  the  margins  of  the  pegmatites.    Nearer  Carlshamn  I  saw  many 
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other  exunploB  of  similar  oontorUona,  as  also  in  tha  distriot  around 
S&lTeabnrg,  from  wbioh  looality,  at  Siritorp,  I  notad  the  appearanoe 
npreiented  in  Fig.  4. 

The  explanation  demanded  by  these  phenomena  aeeme  to  be  that 
the  granite  magma  was  traveraed  b;  streaks  and  bands  of  diSeieat 
composition  from  it.  Kow  a  streaky  or  banded  magma  oan  only 
ooour  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  may  be  due  to  the  aneqoal  mixing  of 
the  magma  in  the  first  instanoe,  forming  the  so-called  eonatituUefti- 
teUierm,  or  tniKhwtgMehlieren  of  Beyer;  or  it  may  be  oansed  by  an 
originally  bomogeneoas  magma  becoming  streaky  in  the  final  stsges 
of  its  existence  in  a  molten  state.  With  regard  to  tbe  first  of  these 
causes,  we  are  reminded  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  prooeK 
of  glass  manufaotnre,  and  of  the  difficult  experienced  in  obtaining 
glass  free  from  striation  or  wreath.  It  would,  however,  be  veiy 
difficult,  on  Buoh  an  assumption,  to  explain  wby  the  atris  are  to 
uniform  in  mineralogioal  ebaraoter ;  so  that  we  are  driven  to  a  oon- 
sideration  of  the  seoond  hypothesis. 


Fio.  i. — regmatite  vtiiu  in  granite  at  Siriloqi,  near  Solvcebxitg.     Scale,  1  incfa  = 
4  feet. 

Ad  examination  of  a  number  of  tliin  slices  prepared  from  tiie 
above-mentioned  rocks  throws  light  upon  the  order  of  tbe  different 
consolidation  phases.  The  normal  rook  has  a  simple  constitution. 
Biotite  anil  spbene  are  the  chief  produots  of  the  earliest  crystallisa- 
tion ;  while  felspar,  chiefiy  miorocline,  and  quartz  seem  to  hate 
struggled  together  for  the  mastery  in  the  final  stages.  Acoessoiy 
minerals,  such  as  occasional  hornblende,  some  magnetite,  apatite, 
and  a  little  zircon  do  not  ooour  in  sufGoient  quantity  to  affect  the 
character  of  the  rock,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  certain  pnenmalo- 
lytio  minerals,  of  which  ohalcopyrite  is  the  most  oonspionons 
example.  Dark  basic  secretions  are  abundant,  and  are  distinguished, 
like  the  pegmatites,  by  evidences  of  considerable  movement  dnricg 
coneclidstion.  Tliey  are  frequently  drawn  out  into  irregnlar  elon- 
gated forms,  and  at  Uasteryd  they  may  tw  seen  pressed  ont  into 
lentioles  along  tbe  foliation  planes.  These  dark  patches  are  typical 
guariz   diorites,   coutainiug  an   abundance  of  well-formed  brown 
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hornUeiide,  bioUte,  plagiooUse,  some  orthoolaae,  and  a  little  quarts. 
No  miorooUiie  was  observed  in  the  slioes  examined.  These,  dark 
segr^ations,  therefore,  differ  essentially  from  the  normal  rook,  and 
may  be  safely  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  first  phase  of  oonsolidation. 
The  deformation  of  these  basio  secretions  is  in  aooord  with  previous 
observations  in  other  localities,^  and  would  be  expeoted  to  ooour 
under  the  influenoe  of  magmatio  movements.  Although  these  dark 
patches  are  usually  re^rded  as  true  results  of  magmatio  segregation, 
the  prifm&rtn  amuckeiduaguchlieren  of  Zirkel,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Beyer  and  others  regard  even  these  as  having  resulted  from  an 
original  imperfect  mixing  of  a  more  or  less  heterogeneous  magma. 
The  junction  between  them  and  the  normal  rock  is  well  defined,  and 
in  a  slide  showing  the  contact  the  transition  is  sudden  from  the 
diorite  to  the  miorocline  granitite. 

Passing  now  to  the  pegmatites,  these  are  very  coarsely  crystalline 
mixtures  of  laige  miorocline  crystals  and  quartz,  repi'esenting  the 
pegmatite  of  Haiiy,  although  there  is  not  any  conspicuous  orientatiou 
of  the  quartz.  Accessory  minerals  are  not  altogether  wanting,  and 
in  some  examples  the  pneumatolytic  species  seem  to  be  more 
abundant  than  in  the  parent  rock,  a  feature  which  was  also  noticed 
by  Brogger  in  the  Christiania  district. 

It  is  obviously  conceivable  that  we  might  consider  these  veins 
to  be  a  product  of  magmatio  dififerentiation,  which  began  with  the 
oonsolidation  of  the  dioritio  patches,  and  concluded  with  the  streaks 
and  veins  of  pegmatite^  something  after  the  nature  of  the  streaks 
of  low  freezing  eutectic  observed  in  some  alloys.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  on  this  assumption  to  account  for  the  regular,  wavy  con- 
tortions, which  could  scarcely  have  been  formed  otherwise  than 
in  a  still  viscous  mass.  On  the  other  hand,  dififerentiation  in  a  liquid 
magma  of  such  a  nature  as  to  develop  such  streaks  is  at  least  purely 
conjectural.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  limits  of  miscibility  of 
silicate  magmas,  nor  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  binary  mixture, 
containing  quartz  and  felspar,  to  segregate  in  distinct  layers  in 
the  midst  of  an  ordinary  ternary  granitic  magma.  At  the  same 
time,  physical  chemists  are  gradually  extending  our  knowledge  of 
the  series  of  liquids  which  only  mix  in  all  proportions  between 
certain  weli«defiiied  limits  of  temperature,'  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  molten  zinc  and  lead.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  a  magma  can  become 
iitreaky  by  mere  hysterogenetio  dififerentiation.^ 

But  another  explanation  is  possible.  The  magma  may  have  been 
subjected  to  an  invasion  by  streams  from  contiguous  areas.  These 
onrrents,  if  regarded  as  the  acid  residuum  forced  out  from  regions 
where  partial  oonsolidation  had  already  taken  place,  would  be 
differentiated  as  regaids  the  liquid  which  they  invaded,  and  might 

'  See  Frostenis,  **  Uber  ein  neues  Vorkomniss  von  Kugelgrunit,'*  etc. :  Tschennak's 
AUn.  iind  Pet.  MittheUungen,  xiii  (1892),  p.  177. 

'  See  FindUy,  *'  The  Phase  Rule,*'  chap,  xiv  (1904). 

^  Of.  Morozewicz,  **£xperimentelle  UnterMUchungen  iiber  die  Bildung  der  Minerale 
im  Magma  '* :  Tschermak^a  Min.  tind  Pet.  Mittheilungen,  xviii,  pp.  232-3. 
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easily  form  suoh  streaks  as  would,  on  orystallisation,  form  pegmatite 
veins.  Slowness  of  diffusion  in  a  viscous  mass  would  prevent  any 
appreciable  mingling  of  the  solutions,  except  perhaps  at  their 
margins.  They  would  form  thin  bands,  like  a  mixture  of  synip 
and  water,  and  they  would  suffer  deformation  and  contortion  in 
consequence  of  any  raagmatic  movements  to  which  they  might  be^ 
exposed.  This  would  explain  the  formation  of  contorted  bands  in 
the  midst  of  an  uncontorted  rock. 

We  have  next  to  account  for  their  coarsely  crystalline  texture, 
a  feature  usually  taken  to  indicate  slow  cooling.  Slowness  of  growth 
undoubtedly  tends  to  the  development  of  large  crystals  ;  for  owing 
to  the  influence  of  surface  tension  it  can  be  shown  that  in  any 
solution  in  which  crystals  are  forming,  while  the  solution  is  super- 
saturated with  regard  to  the  larger  crystals  it  may  be  anaatarated 
with  regard  to  the  smaller  ones.  The  latter,  therefore,  may  be 
resorbed  and  deposited  upon  the  former,  which  will  then  continue 
to  grow  at  the  expense  of  their  smaller  brethren.  But  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  established  fact  that  the  formation  of  large  crystals 
depends  upon  other  factors  than  the  rate  at  which  cooling  takes 
place.  Thus,  at  Ofvra  Trensum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlshamn, 
may  be  seen  a  well-marked  irregular  junction  between  a  very  fine- 
grained blue  granite  and  a  coarse  porphyritic  pink  rock.  These 
were  evidently  part  of  one  and  the  same  cooling  mass,  bat  the 
junction  shows  no  relation  to  any  conceivable  isothermal  planes. 
Variations  in  texture  are,  indeed,  a  common  phenomenon  in  plutonic 
masses.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  pegmatites  crystallised 
nt  a  later  stage  than  the  parent  rook.  Whether  we  look  upon  them 
as  true  eutectic  mixtures  or  not,  the  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
as  assumed  above,  would  indicate  a  freezing-point  lower  than  that 
of  the  main  mass.  Pressure  probably  plays  an  important  part  in 
crystallisation,  but  we  are  only  beginning  gradually  to  realise  the 
direction  of  its  influence.  The  experiments  of  Oetling^  seem  to 
show  that  the  chief  role  of  pressure  is  to  promote  superfusion. 
Now  Tamraann*  has  shown  that  the  velocity  of  crystallisation 
increases  with  degree  of  superfusion  up  to  a  certain  maximum,  and 
then  diminishes.  The  larger  and  more  perfect  crystals  are  formed 
near  the  minimum  of  superfusion.  Another  factor  which  comes  into 
play  is  the  number  of  crystalline  nuclei  present,  upon  which  the 
influence  of  certain  catalysers  or  '  agents  mineralisateurs  *  must 
be  considered.  I  am  aware  that  the  action  often  ascribed  to  these 
mysterious  agencies  has  been  called  in  question  by  some  recent 
observers,  notably  by  Lagorio  and  Morozewicz ;  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  ionic  dissociation  of  fused  salts  is  still  so  incomplete  that  for 
the  present  it  would  seem  advisable  to  retain  as  a  useful  hypothesis 
the  conception  of  catalytic  action  by  such  agents  under  certain 
conditions. 

*  "  Vcr^leichende  Experiracnto  iiber  Verfestigunjjf  geschmolzener  Gresteinsmasseo 
untcr  Erhohtera  und  normalem  Druck  '*:  Tschennak's  Min.  und  Pet.  Mittheilungen, 
xvii,  p.  331. 

*  Zeit.  fur  physikalische  Chemie,  xxvi  (1898),  p.  307. 
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In  the  case  of  these  pegmatites  it  is  prohahle  that  the  contraction 
of  the  parent  rook  on  consolidation  would  diminish  the  pressure 
upon  the  still  fluid  yeins.  These  would,  therefore,  at  last  consolidate 
under  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  also  concentration,, 
▼ery  different  from  those  under  which  the  main  mass  crystallised, 
and  a  marked  difference  in  texture  might  then  he  expected. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  in  these 
Blekinge  pegmatites  merely  a  local  modification  of  Brogger's  theory. 
The  contorted  pegmatites  may  indeed  he  the  '  aufpressungen '  of 
a  differentiated  magma ;  not,  it  is  true,  in  this  case,  invading  cracks 
and  fissures  of  a  consolidated  rock,  but  streaming  into  the  still  fluid 
portions  of  a  neighbouring  molten  mass.  But  while  differentiation 
has  thus  played  an  important  part  in  the  process,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that,  if  this  view  should  prove  correct,  the  final  result 
was,  to  a  still  larger  degree,  due  to  the  imperfect  integration  of 
a  streaky  magma. 

VI. — The  Jubassio  forms  of  th*  'gembba'  Stomatopora  and 

Proboscika, 

By  W.  D.  Lamo,  B.A.,  F.Z.S.,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

AFTER  many  months'  work  at  the  Polyzoa  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  author  has  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relation- 
ships of  the  Jurassic  forms  of  the  *  genera'  Stomatopora  and  Frohoacina 
have  been  misunderstood,  and  that  consequently  their  present 
arrangement,  as  put  forward  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
is  unsatisfactory. 

A  detailed  examination  of  all  the  material  available  has  resulted 
in  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  The  division  of  the  forms  into  the  genera  Stomatopora  and 
Frobosdna  is  unnatural. 

2.  The  development  of  a  colony  (the  zoartum  of  Polyzoa)  is 
comparable  with  and  follows  the  same  laws  as  the  development 
of  the  individual  (the  zocecium  of  Polyzoa). 

8.  Therefore  the  diagnosis  of  a  form,  whether  '  species '  or 
'  circulus,' '  is  incomplete,  and  for  practical  purposes  useless,  unless 
the  part  of  the  zoarium  with  respect  to  its  age  is  specified. 

4u  In  the  'genera'  Stomatopora  and  Frohoscina  the  method  of 
branching  is  of  paramount  importance. 

It  is  intended  to  take  each  of  the  above  conclusions  and  explain 
by  what  observations  it  has  been  reached,  and  to  what  rearrangement 
of  the  specimens  it  tends.  To  upset  the  existing  order  may  seem 
revolutionary,  but  if  by  this  means  a  natural  grouping  is  arrived 
at,  if  evolutionary  series  are  found,  such  as  have  been  demonstrated 
among  Brachiopods  and  Ammonites,  if  when  a  new  form  occurs 
it  is  found  to  fit  into  one  of  these  series,  then  the  orderly  result  will 
justify  the  radical  alterations. 

*  J.  W.  Gregory :  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Jiu*.  Bryozoa,  1896,  p.  22  :  and  Mem.  GeoL 
Sunr.  Ind.,  1900,  ser.  ix,  vol.  ii,  pt.  2,  pp.  17-22. 
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The  first  point,  namely,  the  artificiality  of  the  genera  Slomolopora 
And  Frobo8cinay  has  already  been  discnssed  by  Gregory,^  who,  while 
admitting  that  the  line  whioh  divides  them  is  arbitrarily  drawn, 
sitioe  it  is  obvious  that  the  forms  oonstitnte  a  natural  series,  main* 
tains  that,  if  this  be  done,  the  genera  Berenieea,  B^ptomiittisparia, 
Idmonea,  Diaatopora,  ErUalophora,  and  Spiropora  must  for  similar 
reasons  be  merged.  And  sinoe  the  retention  of  these  genera  is 
-convenient  for  working  parposes,  he  leaves  them  as  they  are. 
But  he  does  not  suggest,  what  the  author  believes  to  be  the  case, 
that  these  'genera'  are  polyphyletio  in  origin,  and  that  in  some 
cases  a  given  species  of  Prohoscina  may  be  at  the  head  of  a  series 
of  forms,  the  simplest  of  which  are  undoubted  Stomatopara, 

In  such  a  case  the  series  would  form  a  natural  genus  parallel 
with,  and  having  a  common  origin  with,  other  series.  These 
would  constitute  new  genera,  starting  from  the  point  at  which  they 
branched  from  the  first  series. 

Given  sufficient  material,  such  series  can  be  found,  and  in  one 
or  two  oases  have  been  found,  by  tracing  the  development  of  the 
different  characters  of  a  colony  from  the  first  zooecinm,  and  by  this 
means  finding  genetic  relationships. 

And  this  question  of  zoarial  development  leads  to  the  second 
proposition,  namely,  that  the  development  of  the  colony  is  com- 
parable with  and  follows  the  same  laws  as  the  development  of  the 
individual. 

It  was  the  observation  of  this  fact  that  led  the  author  to  doubt 
the  validity  of  the  'genera'  under  consideration,  and  the  matter 
was  fully  treated  of  in  a  paper.  This  paper,  however,  was  not 
published,  because  it  was  considered  a  poor  thing  to  put  forward 
an  idea  having  such  a  destructive  tendency  without  providing  an 
alternative  scheme  whereby  a  natural  classification  could  be  con- 
structed. And  the  latter  would  involve  much  further  detailed  work, 
some  of  which  has  since  been  done. 

Curaings,*  however,  in  January  of  this  year,  in  a  paper  on  the 
development  of  Fenestella  and  other  Palaeozoic  forms,  has  in  a 
masterly  manner  shown  that  the  zoarium  has  a  developmental 
history,  exactly  comparable  with  that  of  the  individual.  He  says:^ 
*'  The  now  generally  accepted  classification  of  the  stages  of  growth 
and  decline,  proposed  by  Alpheus  Hyatt,  has  never  been  consistently 
applied  to  a  colonial  organism,  such  as  are  the  Bryozoa,  nor  to 
one  whose  ontogeny  presents  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  which 
characterizes  the  latter  class.'*  He  further  proposes  a  nomendatare 
for  the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  colony  analogous  to  the 
nepionic,  neanio,  ephebic,  and  gerontic,  or  the  infantile,  youthful, 
mature,  and  old-age  stages,  proposed  by  Buckman  &  Bather^  as 
modifications  of  Hyatt's  original  terms  for  the  individual.     These 

»  J.  AV.  Gre;?ory:  Brit.  Mus.  Oat.  Jur.  Br}'ozoa,  1896,  pp.  14-22. 
'  E.  R.  Cumingp? :  Amcr.  Journ.  Sci.,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  49-78. 
3  CuminfTs:  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

*.S.  S.  Buckman  6c  F.  A.  Bather,  "The  terms  of  Auxology*'  :  Zoogliscber 
Anzeigcr,  1892,  p.  421. 
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oolonul  stages  h«  terms  nopiutio,  neanastio,  ephebaatio,  and 
gcrontaBtio,  formed  fivm  the  stem  of  the  first  terms  suffixed  with 
the  termination  -ailie,  from  to  amv,  '  the  oity.' 

Cnminga  also  terms  the  first-formed  zoarium,  whioh  has  hitherto 
been  known  as  the  '  primitive  disc '  in  Oyolostomata  and  the 
'anoestrula'  in  Cheiloatomata,  the  '  protoeoium,'  analogous  to  the 
'  protegnlom '  and  '  protocoaoh '  in  Braohiopods  and  Ammonites 
TespeotiTelj. 

Among  the  Jurassio  forms  of  SloKaiopora  and  Proboseina,  it  has 
been  found  that  when  any  given  oharaoter,  suoh,  for  inatanoe,  as 
the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  zoceoium  to  its  breadth,  is  followed 
firom  the  first  sooecium  until  the  last,  that  it  has  a  progressive 
development,  or  anagenesis,  reaohes  a  mazimam  or  some,  and  often 
may  be  seen  to  have  a  retrogressive  development,  or  katagenesiii, 
in  the  ultimate  branohes  of  tha  zoarium. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  some  ezampleBof  the  oharaoter  mentioned, 
namely,  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  zooooinm  to  its  breadth,  are 
given  below,  the  points  of  dichotomy  of  the  zoarium  being  taken 
as  fixed  points,  and  referred  to  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  eto,.  No.  1 
being  the  point  in  the  soarinm  marked  by  the  first  dichotomy,  and 
so  on.  The  numbers  with  the  names  are  the  British  Huseura 
ragister  numbers  of  the  speoimens. 
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The  numbers  in  the  above  table,  representing  the  length  of  the 
Boceoinm  (the  breadth  being  taken  as  1),  are,  of  oourse.  average* ; 
for  at  eaoh  dichotomy  are  three  zoceoia ;  and  if  n  ia  the  number 
of  the  dichotomy,  tbe  theoretical  number  of  the  zocecta  of  whioh  the 
average  ie  taken  will  be  3  (2"*').  Practically,  however,  the  number 
is  smaller,  owing  tu  the  loss  of  certain  branches. 

The  specimens  whose  zoa>cial  lengths  are  given  in  the  table  are 
obosen  because  they  illustrate  eo  well  tha  r^ular  changes  of  this 
ohaiaoter.  Other  specimens  are  more  irregular,  but  all  show  to 
some  extent  a  definite  plan  of  development.  In  the  first  four  cases 
given  it  will  be  seen  that  this  oharaoter  is  anagenetio  at  first,  sad 
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reaohes  its  aome  at  the  third  diohotomy,  after  which  it  is  katagenetia 
The  fifth  example  reaches  its  acme  at  2,  while  the  sixth  is  at  its 
acme  at  the  first  dichotomy,  and  decliues  after  the  second. 

As  far  as  actual  length  is  concerned,  narabers  2,  4,  5,  and  6  are 
practically  the  same,  while  No.  1  has  much  longer  and  No.  3  much 
shorter  zocecia  than  the  rest. 

This  particular  character  was  chosen  only  as  an  example.  Other 
characters  show  a  similar  regularity  in  development,  aooordiDg 
to  the  part  of  the  zoarium  in  which  they  are  situated.  Those  which 
have  been  observed  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  length  of 
the  zooecium  are  four,  two  zoarial  and  two  zooecial.  The  zoarial 
are  the  method  of  branching,  which  will  be  treated  later,  and  die 
frequency  of  branching,  which  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
peristomes  between  two  dichotomies.  The  zooecial  are  the  shape 
of  the  zooecium,  and  its  ornamentation  by  transverse  ribs. 

Two  characters  which  have  been  used  by  former  workers  have 
been  found  by  the  author  so  unpractical  that  they  have  been  given 
up  as  useless ;  these  are  the  height  of  the  peristome  and  the  pnnctation 
of  the  zooecium. 

The  first  of  these,  though  doubtless  an  excellent  character  where 
the  state  of  preservation  of  the  fossil  is  such  that  its  presence  may 
be  counted  on,  becomes  useless  in  the  fossils  here  dealt  with,  because 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  whole  peristome  has  been  broken  off, 
leaving  it  impossible  to  say  whether  this  structure  was  high  or  low 
when  the  organism  was  alive. 

Again,  the  appearance  of  the  punctation  of  the  zooecium  seems 
to  depend  to  such  a  large  extent  upon  the  state  of  preservation 
of  the  zooecial  wall,  that  its  presence  is  of  little  use  for  systematic 
work.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  show  any  variation  during  the  growth 
of  the  zoarium. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  development  of  the 
characters  previously  mentioned,  namely,  the  frequency  of  branching, 
the  shape  of  the  zooBcium,  and  the  transverse  ribbing  of  the  zooecium, 
show  that  the  rule  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  as  follows ; — 

1.  Frequency  of  branching, — The  number  of  peristomes  between 
the  first  two  or  three  dichotomies  is  small  (nearly  alwa^'s  1  or  2), 
then  suddenly  increases  largely,  and  finally  becomes  small  again. 

2.  Shape  of  zocecium. — Generally  the  zooecia  are  either  cylindrical 
or  pyriform.  In  many  of  those  forms  which  have  cylindrical 
zooecia  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  zoarium,  the  zooecia 
between  the  first  and  third  dichotomies  tend  to  be  slightly  pyriform ; 
while  in  those  forms  with  pyriform  zooecia,  the  zooecia  between 
the  first  and  third  dichotomies  are  generally  more  pyriform  than 
the  rest. 

3.  Transverse  ribbing  of  the  zooscium. — Ribbing,  when  present, 
is  usually  faint  at  its  first  appearance,  becoming  stronger  later  on, 
and  in  some  cases  becoming  fainter  again  finidly.  The  point  at 
which  the  acme  is  reached  varies  a  great  deal. 

The  systematic  value  of  any  one  of  these  characters  and  the 
amount  that  the  consideration  of  them  afifects  the  question  of  speciea 
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the  author  hopes  to  oonsider  in  a  future  paper ;  all  that  is  wished 
at  present  is  to  demonstrate  the  importanoe  of  following  eaoh 
oharaoter  through  its  own  development  in  the  zoarium,  and  by  this 
means  determining  its  value  as  an  index  to  the  relationship 
of  one  zoarium  to  another.  The  fact  that  eaoh  oharaoter  has  a 
developmental  history  makes  it  clear  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  form 
is  incomplete,  and  fur  practical  purposes  useless,  unless  the  part 
of  the  zoarium  with  respect  to  its  age  is  specified. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  is  the  method  of  branching  in 

the  Jurassic  forms  of  the  two  '  genera '  Stomatopora  and  Froboacina, 

In  a  single  series  of  zooscia,  such  as  is  typical  in   the  genus 

Stomatopora,  two  ways  of  branching  may  be  noticed,  namely,  lateral 

branching  and  dichotomy. 

In  lateral  branching  a  new  zooecium  arises  from  any  point  in 
a  chain  of  old  zooeoia,  and  generally  diverges  at  a  wide  angle  (see 
Diagram  II,  Fig.  1,  p.  321).  It  is  common  in  Silurian  and  Cretaceous 
forms,  but  has  not  been  observed  (except  in  one  doubtful  case)  in 
any  Jurassic  form. 

In  dichotomy,  which  always  occurs  in  Jurassic  forms,  two  new 
zooeoia  arise  from  the  end  of  an  older  zooecium,  the  angle  at  which 
they  diverge  varying  from  180°  to  20°  or  30°,  and  varying  in 
a  definite  manner.     (See  Diagram  II,  Figs.  2-9,  p.  321.) 

Dichotomy  in  the  forms  under  consideration  occurs  in  three  types, 
one  of  which  is  intermediate  between  the  other  two.  In  that  termed 
Type  I  the  two  new  zooocia  are  separate  from  one  another  throughout 
their  whole  length  (Diagram  II,  Figs.  2,  3,  9,  p.  321),  only  touching 
at  their  bases.  In  Type  II  they  are  contiguous  throughout  their 
length  (Figs.  4,  5,  8)  ;  and  they  are  contiguous  for  part  of  their 
length  in  the  Intermediate  Type  (Figs.  5,  6,  7). 

To  a  large  extent  correlated  with  the  type  of  branching  is  the 
angle  of  divergence  of  the  two  new  branches.  This  angle  tends 
to  diminish  distally.  But  that  it  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  type  of  branching  may  be  seen  in  cases  where  the  new  branches 
diverge  at  an  angle  of  as  much  as  60°  after  branching  according 
to  Type  II  (Fig.  5),  while  in  other  cases  (Fig.  8)  the  two  new 
branches  may  remain  contiguous  until  they  branch  again.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  angle  of  divergence  and  the  type 
of  branching  are  so  closely  correlated  that  for  practical  purposes 
they  may  be  considered  together. 

Starting  from  the  first  zooecium,  which  arises  directly  from  the 
primitive  disc,  one  or  two  zooecia  generally  follow  before  the  first 
dichotomy  takes  place.  This  in  all  Stomatopora  and  in  a  few 
Prohoaeina  (e.g.  P.  Cunningtoni,  Gregory,  B.M.  No.  23,852,  zoarium 
marked  1)  is  after  Type  I  with  a  wide  angle  nearly  always  180° 
(Fig.  9).  The  second  dichotomy  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 
on  Type  I,  with  an  angle  of  divergence  of  120°.  The  angle  of  the 
next  dichotomy  is  commonly  90°,  of  the  next  60°,  of  the  next  45°, 
Type  I  being  still  the  mode  of  dichotomy. 

In  primitive  forms  (e.g.  S,  Waltoni,  Haime,  B.M.  No.  B.  2,287) 
the  branching  never  gets  beyond  Type  I  with  a  small  angle.     In.  the 
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majority  of  formi,  however,  sooner  or  later  the  Intormediate  Tjp» 
of  branching  oomee  in,  and  in  a  great  many  forms  this  type  ib  the 
final  one.  In  a  few  oasea  of  Stoouttopora,  and  io  all  Prohoidna, 
fl^pe  n  is  at  some  time  or  other  naohed,  and  remains  the  nltimate 
form  of  branching  of  the  zoariam. 

This  Beqnenoe,  namely.  Type  I — Intermediate  Type — Type  II,  is 
invariably  followed.  For,  althongh  an  individual  diohotomy  may 
oooaeionally  occur  of  slightly  more  primitive  order  than  its  pra- 
deoesBor,  it  is  only  an  irregularity,  and  the  general  sobema  or 
development  is  in  no  wise  obacared. 

In  more  primitive  forms  this  evolution  in  branching  does  not 
progresa  beyond  Type  I  with  a  small  angle. 

In  the  oommoner  forms  of  Stomalopora  the  ultimate  branches  *.n 
formed  on  the  Intermediate  Type  and  on  Type  IL 
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XuidIht  of  dtchcitomiw  from  the  rin>t  lotccium. 

In  a  few  forms  of  Slomato'pota  (e.g.  B.M.  No.  B.  4,822)  Type      ^ 
o<;t;urH  after  a  few  dichotomies,  while  it  comee  in  very  soon  in  so*      . 
primitive  TVo&ogeiiin   (e.g.   Pro&oicina   Cunntii^foiii,  Gregory,  B.,   "' 
No.  97,017). 

In    typiual    forms  of  Pio&oMma  the  early  stages  have   been 
condensed,  according  to  the  law  of  acoeleration  (IVihy genesis),'  tL^ 
the  firet  diclmtotny  is  formed  on  Type  II  (Fig.  10).     Sometim::*^^ 
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DxAOKAM  II,  to  show  the  method  of  branehing  in  Jurassic  forms  of  the  two 

'genera*  Stomatopora  and  Froboteina. 


These  figures  are  diagrammatic  reproductions  of  pieces  of  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum.     The  Museum  register  number  is  given  with  each. 

Fio.   1.     Lateral  branching;   B.  4,238.     67ofna^o;?{>ra  ^ra;iu/a^a  (Milne  Edwards) : 
Chalk,  England  ;  loc.  P     x  about  5. 

2.  Type  I  with  &rge  angle  ;  B.  2,287.  Stomatopora  Waltoniy  Haime :  Inferior 
Oolite,  Crickley  Hill.     Dichotomy  2.      x  about  4. 

3.  Type  I  with  small  angle :  B.  2,287,  same  specimen  as  the  last.  Dichotomy  8. 
X  about  4. 

4.  Type  II  with  small  angle ;  B.  4,247.  Stomatopora  dichotomoides  (D*Orb.) : 
Combrash,  Wiltshire,     x  about  6. 

5.  Type  II  with  laige  angle,  preceded  by  Intermediate  Type  with  large  angle ; 
B.  4,832.  Zoarium  marked  2.  Stomatopora  dichotoma  (Lamouroux) : 
Combrash,  Wiltshire,     x  about  6. 

6.  Intermediate  Type  with  small  angle ;  B.  4,382,  same  specimen  as  the  last, 
but  the  zoarium  marked  1.     x  about  7. 

7.  Intermediate  Type  with  large  angle ;  60, 536.  Stomatopora^  sp. :  Combrash, 
Wiltshire,     x  about  6. 

8.  Type  II  with  an  angle  of  0° ;  97,617.  Prohoscina  Cunning toni,  Gregorj' : 
Combrash,  Chippenham,     x  about  5. 

9.  Tyjpe  1  with  angle  of  180°  ;  D.  2,064.  Zoarium  marked  5.  Stomatopora 
atehotomoides  (D'Orb.)  :    Combrash,  Midland  Railway   Pit,    Bedford. 

X  about  13. 

10.  The  first  dichotomy  is  after  Type  II  with  an  angle  of  0°  ;    D.  7,185. 
Froboaeina,  sp. :  Inferior  Oolite,  Crickley  Hill,      x  about  7. 

11.  The  arrangement  of  the  peristomes  is  irregular  from  the  first :   D.  1,843. 
Froboaema  Ettdeai,  Haime :  Inferior  Oolite,  Glouceateishiie.    x  «.\y^Mi  \ . 
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a  fieormd  diohotomy  on  Type  II  follows,  bot  often  the  arrangoment 
of  peristomes  is  quite  irregular  after  the  first  diohotomy. 

In  the  most  advanced  types  of  Froboscina,  e.g.  P,  Eudesi,  Haime, 
B.M.  No.  D.  1,843,  the  arrangement  of  peristomes  is  irregnlar  from 
the  first  (Fig.  11) — the  arrangement  typical  for  Berenicea,  the  next 
'  genus '  in  the  series  of  which  Stomatopora  and  Froboacina  are  the 
first  two  terms. 

The  absolute  regularity  of  the  sequence  of  these  different  types 
of  branching  and  the  condensation  of  the  more  primitive  types  in 
the  more  advanced  forms  show  of  how  much  importance  this 
character  is  in  determining  the  relationships  of  different  forms. 
Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  in  the  Jurassic  forms 
of  Stomatopora  Type  II  is  not  very  common,  it  becomes  extremely 
common  in  the  Cretaceous  forms,  though  the  sequence  in  these  is 
considerably  obscured  by  the  superimposition  of  lateral  branching 
upon  the  dichotomy. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cretaceous  Stomatopora  the  lateral  branching 
seems  to  be  the  reappearance  of  a  character  which  was  formerly 
present  and  has  been  lost,  for  it  occurs  in  Silurian  forms  of  Stomato- 
pora,  and  is  apparently  absent  in  Jurassic  forms. 

Taking  the  type  of  branching  as  a  character  of  primary  importance, 
and  following  this  and  the  other  characters  in  their  development 
from  the  beginning  of  the  colony,  series  can  be  traced  and  natural 
relationships  established.  The  true  genera  will  probably  be  found 
to  correspond  to  some  extent  with  the  present '  species.'  But  before 
this  can  be  done  at  all  satisfactorily  it  will  be  necessary  to  work 
through  a  great  deal  more  material,  carefully  collected  according 
to  horizon  and  locality. 

It  is  easy  to  represent  graphically  the  evolution  of  the  characters 
of  two  forms  for  comparison  by  means  of  curves.  Diagram  I,  on 
p.  320,  gives  an  example. 

The  writer  of  this  paper,  intending  only  to  introduce  his  idea 
and  method  of  dealing  with  this  difficult  group,  as  a  means  of 
establishing  a  natural  classification,  has  purposely  avoided  entering 
into  much  detail,  and  confined  himself  rather  to  general  statements. 
But  illustrations  are  taken  from  actual  specimens,  and  these  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  What  is  needed  is  more  material 
which  shall  test  the  above  propositions.  What  has  been  attempted 
is  not  arbitrarily  to  select  a  character  and  invest  it  with  specific 
or  generic  importance,  but  by  tracing  the  development  of  the 
character  to  assign  it  to  its  appropriate  rank.  The  terms  genus 
and  species  can  then  be  applied  with  some  meaning,  and  new 
forms,  as  they  occur,  will  fall  into  their  proper  places  in  a  natural 
scheme. 
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iTOTiOES  o^  m:e:m:oirs,  etc. 

I.  —  Ths  Geolooioal  Subysy  of  England   and  important 
Goal-Devklopmsnt8  in  North  Staffordshire. 

LAST  week  the  important  annoancement  was  made  that  the 
Dilhorae  seam  of  ooal  had  been  recovered  at  the  Elondyke  pit 
No.  7,  near  Drayoott  Cross,  Cheadle.  For  years  sinking  operations 
have  been  condncted  with  the  object  of  winning  what  was  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valaable  seams  of  ooal  in  the  district,  and 
considerable  snms  of  money  have  been  spent  in  the  quest.  It  had 
always  been  held  by  old  miners  that  although  the  Dilhorne  seam 
did  exist  at  Dilhorne,  it  did  not  exist  in  or  about  Cheadle  proper. 
But  from  the  inspection  which  was  made  of  the  Cheadle  district 
about  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  George  Barrow,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Dilhorne  seam  did  exist 
at  Cheadle,  and  that  there  was  an  area  of  some  four  square  miles 
of  it  waiting  to  be  worked.^  This  conclusion  was  borne  out  by 
Mr.  Stobbs,  the  County  Council  lecturer  in  mining,  from  his 
examination  of  the  fossils  found  in  the  strata  overlying  the 
<x>al-seam8.  In  addition  to  these  assurances,  Mr.  James  Lockett, 
Chairman  of  the  Cheadle  Park  Colliery  Company,  who  has  undertaken 
the  researches  that  have  at  last  proved  successful,  had  the  advantage 
of  the  observations  which  were  made  by  his  son,  Mr.  William 
Lockett,  of  the  sections  of  strata  which  were  penetrated  by  a  borehole 
on  the  estate  of  the  Cheadle  Park  Colliery,  as  well  as  in  the  Foxdale 
shaft  and  the  Major  Bam  sinking,  to  assure  him  in  his  own  con- 
viction that  the  Dilhorne  seam  would  be  eventually  won  at  the 
Drayoott  Colliery.  Mr.  Lockett  commenced  sinking  from  the 
Four-feet  seam  at  the  Drayoott  pit  on  January  Ist  this  year.  The 
difficult  work  of  sinking  through  the  water-bearing  strata  which 
lay  beneath  that  seam  has  since  been  carried  out  efficiently,  until 
on  the  I6th  inst.  the  Dilhorne  seam  was  reached,  lying  at  a  depth 
of  74  yards  below  the  Four-feet  seam  and  150  yards  from  the 
surface,  the  seam  at  this  point  being  about  5  ft.  1  in.  thick  and 
clean  and  bright.  It  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Lockett's  intention 
to  proceed  with  the  opening  out  of  the  seam  without  delay,  and  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  an  output  from  the  Drayoott  Colliery 
within  three  years  of  a  thousand  tons  a  day.  The  land  leased  by 
Mr.  Lockett  amounts  to  710  acres,  owned  partly  by  Sir  Thomas 
Pilkington,  Mr.  F.  Bolton,  Oakamoor,  and  Mr.  F.  Mather,  Bet  ley, 
and  if  Mr.  Barrow  is  right  in  his  estimate  there  should  be  in  the 
four  square  miles  which  comprise  the  Cheadle  district  a  quantity 
of  coal,  taking  the  Four-feet  and  the  Dilhorne  seams  together,  of 
from  20  to  25  million  tons.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  two 
seams  below  the  Dilhorne  seam  which  have  not  yet  been  tapped. 
First,  there  is  the  '  cobble '  vein,  which  is  2  feet  thick,  and  then 
there  is  the  Woodhead  seam,  2  ft.  10  in.  in  thickness. 

»  [See  **.The  Geology  of  the  Cheadle  Coalfield,"  by  George  Barrow,  F.G.S., 
Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  1903,  pp.  27,  28.— Edit.  Gbol.  Mao.] 
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An  enooaraging  feature  aboat  the  new  reooverj  is  there  is  every 
indication  of  the  seam  being  worked  practically  free  from  water. 
The  coal  is  yalaable  for  honsehold  purposes,  and  will  be  put  upon 
all  the  principal  markets,  the  pitbank  being  situated  close  beside 
the  Gheadle  Railway,  to  which  sidings  have  already  been  laid  down, 
and  the  colliery  premises  thus  placed  into  communication  within 
a  very  few  miles  of  the  North  StcdSbrdshire  Bailway  Company's  main 
line  between  Crewe  and  Derby. — Colliery  Guardian,  May  27,  1904. 

II. — On  thk  Ossiferous  Cav£-Difosits  of  Cyprus.     By 

Dorothy  M.  A.  Bats.^ 

PREVIOUS  to  1901  no  systematic  search  of  the  cave-deposits  of 
Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  attempted.  The  geology  was 
studied  by  M.  Albert  Ghtudry,  who  published  an  elaborate  work  in 
1862  with  a  geological  map,  and  Drs.  linger  and  Eotschy  in  1865 
also  gave  a  geological  map  of  the  island,  differing  somewhat  from 
their  predecessor. 

As  long  ago  as  1700  the  Dutch  traveller  Comeille  le  Brnn  (Van 
Bruyn)  published  an  account  of  bis  wanderings  in  Cyprus  and  the 
Levant,  and  mentions  having  visited  a  bed  of  bones,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  saints,  not  far  from  the  Monastery  of  Haghios  Chrysostomos. 
A  drawing  of  one  of  these  bones  is  given,  which  Dr.  Forsyth  Major 
has  since  shown  to  be  that  of  Mippopotamus  mnulus.^ 

The  author  started  in  1901  in  expectation  of  discovering  an 
extinct  fauna  in  this  ossiferous  breccia,  and  this  expectation  was 
amply  fulfilled,  for  no  fewer  than  twelve  ossiferous  caves  were 
found,  five  at  Cape  Pyla  in  the  south-east  and  seven  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Eerynia  Hills  in  the  north  of  the  island. 

Two  caves  (mentioned  by  General  di  Cesnola  in  1877,  at  Cape 
Pyla,  as  containing  human  fossilised  bones)  were  first  visited  by 
the  author.  The  rook  is  here  composed  of  Miooene  (probably 
Helvetian)  limestone,  weathered  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  full  of 
marine  shells  and  corals,  as  well  as  numerous  Echinoids  (Clypeaster 
portentosus) ,  also  met  with  in  the  Miocene  limestones  of  Malta. 

Here  a  number  of  caves  were  discovered  in  the  cliffs,  five  of 
which  yielded  remains  of  Hippopotamus  minuius. 

The  author  then  describes  these  caves  in  detail.  The  caves 
explored  at  Cape  Pyla  were:  (1)  The  Red  Cliff  Cave;  (2)  the 
Great  Anonymous  Cave ;  (3)  the  Small  Anonymous  Cave ; 
(4)  Haghios  Jannos;  (5)  Haghios  Saronda.  This  is  the  cave  to 
which  formerly  pilgrimages  were  made  and  candles  burned  in 
honour  of  the  sacred  remains  of  saints. 

The  cave-deposits  of  the  Eerynia  Hills  are  of  uncertain  geological 
age,  no  fossils  having  been  obtained  from  the  limestone  rock  of 
which  they  are  chiefly  composed.  Professor  Gaudry  concludes  that 
the  rock  is  of  Cretaceous  age,  and,  therefore,  the  oldest  sedimentary 
deposit  in  the  island.     The  seven  caves  discovered  were  all  on  the 

^  Beiuj?  the  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  June  9tb,  1901. 
Comraunij-ated  bv  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
2  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  June,  1902. 
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•ontbem  side  of  the  range,  between  the  Aghirdhir  Pass  and  the 
village  of  Kythrasa,  in  a  low  broken  line  of  cliffs  parallel  with  the 
main  ridge.  These  are  called  the  Eerjnia  caves,  and  are  named — 
(1)  Coutzaventis;  (2)  Haghios  Chrysostomos;  (3)  Anoyero  Spelios; 
(4)  Dikomo  Mandra;  (5)  Haghios  Elias;  (6)  the  Elephant  Deposit; 
(7)  the  Western  Gave. 

Most  of  these  caves  have,  by  reason  of  long  atmospheric  erosion, 
partially  or  wholly  disappeared,  leaving  the  stalagmitic  flooring 
containing  mammalian  remains  unprotected  and  exposed  often  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  face  of  the  difis.  Bat  although 
many  of  them  are  now  almost  obliterated  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
voof  and  walls,  the  anther  points  out  that  wherever  this  has 
liappened  the  limits  of  the  floor  are  sharply  defined  by  the  hard 
ossiferoas  deposit  and  the  stalagmitic  floor.  In  close  proximity  are 
-^saves  still  preserved  containing  precisely  similar  deposits. 

The  fauna  of  the  caves  is  comparatively  scanty,  the  only  other 
important  extinct  form  besides  the  dwarf  elephant  and  hippopotamus 
1)eing  a  new  species  of  G^net  {Qeneiia  plesictoides),  described  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

^11. — FUBTHEB    NOTS    ON     THS    BsMAINB     OF     ElEPHAS     Cl'PRIOTES^ 

Bats,  from  a  Cavs-Deposit  in  Ctpbus.    By  Dobotht  M.  A, 
Bate.* 

fPHIS  paper  is  a  continuation  of  one  already  published'  "On  the 
X  Discovery  of  a  Pigmy  Elephant  in  the  Pleistocene  of  Cyprus," 
and  enters  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  teeth  of  this  small 
proboscidean  whose  remains  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

The  collection  includes  incisors,  milk  molars,  and  permanent 
TOolars.  Several  of  the  latter  still  retain  their  position  in  the  jaws, 
and  in  some  instances  the  teeth  of  both  sides  of  the  same  individual 
were  found. 

The  permanent  incisor  tusks  of  two  forms,  presumably  belonging 
to  males  and  females,  were  found.  They  differ  from  the  same  teeth 
of  the  Maltese  dwarf  elephants  in  being  considerably  compressed 
laterally.  The  largest  specimen  measures  29*7  cm.  along  the 
outside  of  the  curve,  with  a  maximum  diameter  of  8*7  cm. 

Of  the  upper  cheek  teeth  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  milk  series, 
as  well  as  the  three  permanent  molars,  are  described  in  detail. 
There  was  a  small  third  milk  molar  (mm.  2)  implanted  by  a  single 
root,  but  no  specimen  was  collected. 

Of  the  lower  series,  the  third  and  fourth  milk  molars  and  the 
three  permanent  teeth  were  represented  by  numerous  examples  and 
are  fully  described. 

An  almost  entire  left  ramus  of  one  young  individual  and  the 
«ymphysial  portion  of  another  are  also  described.  The  only  limb 
bone  obtained  was  the  distal  portion  of  a  femur. 

^  Bein^  the  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  June  9th,  1904. 
Commumcated  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

^  Read  before  the  Royal  Society,  May  7th,  1903 ;  see  Geol.  Mag,,  1903,  ^»  1^\. 
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A  oorrected    ridge    fonnala    for  tbe  molars  of  E.   cifpriote$  i» 
fambhed,  which,  ezolusive  of  talons,  will  stand  as  follows : — 

5  7-s  7__8  8—9  11—12 


.  »     »         »         »         » 

5  7—8  7—8  8—9  11—12 


Dr.  Leith  Adams  gives  E.  wulitemia  as  follows : — 

3   5  8—9  8—9   10   12 


3*  5  8—9*  8—9*  10*  12 


There  appears  to  be  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  teeth  of 
E.  Cypriotes  and  those  of  the  Maltese  and  Sicilian  pigmy  forms, 
more  especially  E.  melitensis,  but  the  marked  lateral  compression  of 
the  tusks  in  E.  Cypriotes,  which  is  a  constant  character  in  all  the 
specimens  so  far  obtained,  would  in  itself  be  almost  sufficient  to 
distinguish  this  species  from  the  other  pigmy  elephants  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that 
E.  Cypriotes  was  isolated  and  subsequently  differentiated  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  other  small  Mediterranean  species  in  Malta 
and  Sicily,  the  zoological  evidence  giving  considerable  support  to 
the  belief  that  Cyprus  became  an  island  at  an  earlier  period,  an  idea 
which  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  island  is 
surrounded  by  deep  water,  and  is  not  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  by  submerged  banks,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Maltese 
Islands. 

The  Maltese  pigmy  species  have  been  considered  most  closely 
allied  to  E.  antiquus  and  E.  Africanus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
probable  that  E.  Cypriotes,  which  shows  no  affinity  to  the  African 
species,  is  connected  rather  with  E.  antiquus  and  E,  meridionalis. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  remains  of  E,  Cypriotes  and  of 
Hippopotamus  minutus,  with  which  it  is  associated,  vary  but  little  in 
size,  whereas  in  the  dwarf  species  of  elephants  and  hippopotami 
from  Malta  and  Sicily  a  considerable  variation  in  size  is  observable, 
so  much  so  indeed  that  molars  may  be  seen  intermediate  in  size 
connecting  H.  melitenais  {=tninHtus),  H.  penHandi,  and  H,  amphibius. 


i^EI'OI^Ts    j^isTJD    iPieooEEiDiisra-s- 


Geoloqical  Society  of  London. 

I.— April  27tli,  1904.— J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  tbe 
Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  **0n  a  New  Species  of  Eoscorpius  from  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
Rocks  of  Lancashire."  By  Walter  Baldwin,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  and 
William  Henry  Sutcliffe,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  specimen  described  was  found  in  an  ironstone  nodule  occurring 
on  a  fairly  well  marked  horizon,  about  135  feet  above  the  Roy  ley 
Mine  (or  Arley  Mine)  coal-seam,  at  Sparth  Bottoms,  about  half  a  mile 
south-west  of  Rochdale  Town  Hall.  The  nodules  occur  in  a  band 
of  blue  shale,  in  which  are  well-preserved  remains  of  Carbonicola 
acuta,  ferns  Calamaria,  Presitoichia  rotundata,  and  Bellinurns  bellulus. 
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The  animal  ia  well  represented  by  both  the  intaglio  and  relieTO 
impreBsiona :  these,  however,  only  show  its  dorsal  aspect  A  de- 
aeription  of  the  specimen  is  given,  and  it  is  referred  to  a  new  speoies. 
Dr.  Peach  is  of  opinion  that,  like  the  recent  scorpions,  the  ancient 
species  visited  the  sea-shore  in  search  of  the  eggs  of  invertebrates 
left  bare  by  the  tides,  and  the  association  of  this  new  scorpion 
with  king-crabs  at  Sparth  Bottoms  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  The 
specimen  has  been  presented  to  the  Manchester  Museam. 

2.  "The  Genesis  of  the  Qold  Deposits  of  Barkerville  (British 
Golambia)  and  the  vicinity."  By  Austin  J.  B.  Atkin,  Esq.  (Com- 
monicated  by  the  Secretary.) 

The  gold-bearing  area  of  Cariboo  (British  Columbia)  is  roughly 
confined  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  Barkerville,  to  the  band  of 
varied  crystalline  rocks  known  as  the  Cariboo  Schists,  generally 
assigned  to  the  Lower  Palsdozoic  group.  The  veins  follow  the  strike 
but  not  the  dip  of  the  rocks,  the  gangue  is  similar  to  that  associated 
with  the  nuggets  in  the  placers,  and  the  reefs  show  very  little  or 
no  oxidized  ore.  While  all  the  reefs  carry  gold  in  greater  or  less 
quantities,  none  have  been  found  rich  enough  to  account  for  the 
placer-gold.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  the  placer-gold 
has  probably  been  derived  from  the  enriched  outcrops  of  the  veins 
which  once  existed  above  water-level.  Such  enrichment  is  due  to 
two  causes:  firstly,  the  leaching-out  of  pyrites  leaving  the  less 
soluble  gold  in  lighter,  honeycombed  quartz ;  and,  secondly,  to  actual 
enrichment  by  precipitation.  This  may  be  due  to  the  solubility  of 
gold  in  solutions  of  ferric  sulphate,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  pyrites.  While  the  enriched  zone  was  being  formed,  the 
vreathering  of  the  surface  kept  removing  the  leached  outcrop,  and 
constantly  exposing  fresh  surfaces  to  atmospheric  influences.  To 
the  weathering  of  these  outcrops  the  rich  placers  are  attributed. 
Some  of  the  nuggets  in  the  latter  show  no  signs  of  attrition,  as 
though  they  had  been  carried  to  their  present  position  enclosed  in 
a  soluble  matrix  which  was  afterwards  removed.  The  denudation 
of  the  reefs  and  the  deposition  of  gold  in  the  gravels  appear  to  have 
taken  place  in  Tertiary  times. 


II.— May  11th,  1904.— Horace  B.  Woodward,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the  grievous  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  Society  in  the  death  of  Sir  Clement  Le  Neve  Foster, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1863,  and  as  early  as  1865  he  communicated 
to  this  Society,  conjointly  with  William  Topley,  the  now  classic 
paper  on  the  Medway  Gravels  and  the  Denudation  of  the  Weald — 
a  paper  which  had  largely  influenced  the  views  of  geologists  on 
the  physiography  of  the  South-East  of  England. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council  had  resolved  to  award 
the  proceeds  of  the  Daniel-Pidgeon  Fund  for  1904  to  Mr.  Linsdall 
Richardson,  F.G.S.,  of  Cheltenham. 
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The  following  oommonidaftioiiB  were  read : — 

1.  "On  some  Qaartzite  Dykes  in  Monntain  Limestone  near 
Sneleton  (Derbyshire)."  By  Henry  Howe  Amold-Bemroee,  Esq., 
M  .A.,  F.Q.S. 

At  Snelston,  3|  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Ashbonme,  there 
is  an  inlier  of  Monntain  Limestone  surrounded  by  Keuper  Marl. 
It  is  roughly  elliptical  in  shape,  the  major  axis  extending  for 
a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  north-north-east  and  south-south-west. 

The  limestone  is  generally  massive,  with  a  few  chert  nodules  in 
the  upper  parts ;  the  rock  in  many  places  has  a  broken  appearance, 
and  it  contains  small  hollow  spaces ;  and  large  portions  of  the  lime- 
stone have  been  partly  or  completely  dolomitized.  The  floor  and 
faces  of  the  quarry  are  traToned  by  vertical  veins  or  dykes  of 
oalcite,  fluor-spar,  barytes,  calcareous  sandstone,  and  quartzite. 

The  quartzite  of  these  '  dykes '  is  described  microscopically.  It 
consists  of  angular  detritus,  qnart2^grains  with  enclosures,  a  few 
small  grains  of  felspar,  and  a  few  shreds  of  mica.  The  grains  are 
cemented  by  silica,  and  sometimes  by  oalcite.  The  rock  in  contact 
with  the  dykes  sometimes  contains  quartz  in  isolated  bipyramidal 
crystals  and  granular  aggregates.  The  silica  is  present  in  tiie  lime- 
stone in  two  forms,  which  have  had  an  entirely  difierent  origin. 

Reference  is  given  to  examples  of  sandstone  dykes  hitherto 
described,  and  then  the  origin  of  the  quartzite  dykes  at  this  locality 
is  discussed.  An  important  bed  of  sandstone  was  found  by  sinking 
for  a  well  at  Marston  Common  Farm ;  and  the  same  bed  is  found 
also  in  a  quarry  about  800  feet  south  of  the  farm.  The  microscopic 
aspect  of  the  rook  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  dykes.  It  is 
at  a  period  later  than  the  Keuper  that  the  silica  which  cemented 
the  sandstone  of  the  dykes  and  of  the  Common  Farm  appears  to 
have  been  introduced. 

2.  "  Phenomena  bearing  upon  the  Age  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva." 
By  C.  S.  Du  Riche  Preller,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.LE.E., 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

Following  up  his  investigations  concerning  the  age  of  the 
principal  Alpine  lake-basins,  the  author  has,  during  a  recent 
prolonged  stay  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  examined  the  low-level 
gravel-beds  and  other  alluvia  to  the  Rhone  Valley,  from  Geneva 
to  the  Jura  bar  near  Fort  de  TEcluse,  as  well  as  the  high-level 
gravel-beds  of  La  Cote  above  Rolle  and  of  the  Jorat  district  above 
Lausanne,  and,  further,  the  rook- formations  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake,  in  view  of  evidence  of  flexures  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  present  deep  lake-basin. 

After  describing  the  phenomena  around  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  around  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  he  is  led 
to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1)  The  low-level  gravel-beds  of  the  Rhone  Valley  near  Geneva 
are,  like  the  deep-level  gravel-beds  of  the  Limmat  Valley 
near  Zurich,  fluviatile  deposits  of  the  second  interglacial 
period,  and  were  formed  before  the  present  deep  lake-basin 
came  into  existence. 
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(2)  The  high-leTel  graTel-beds  of  La  Cote  above  Bolle  and  of  the 

Jorat  diatrict  above  Laasanne  are,  like  the  corresponding 
deposits  of  the  Uetliberg  near  Zurich,  and  of  the  Dombes 
and  of  Lyons,  true  Deckenschotter.  Hence  the  temi 
'  alluyion  anoienne,'  should,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  only 
apply  to  the  high-level  deposits. 

(3)  The  formation  of  the  present  deep  lake-basin  of  Geneva  was, 

like  that  of  Zurich,  primarily  due  to  the  lowering  of  the 
valley-floor  by  flexures  of  the  Molasse  and  its  contact- 
zones,  posterior  to  the  maximum  glaciation,  as  evidenced 
more  especially  by  the  reverse  dip  of  the  old  erosion 
terraces. 
The  author  holds  that  the  concord  of  evidence  in  the  two  cases 
strengthens  the  conclusion,  already  arrived  at  by  analogy  in  his 
previous  paper,  that  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  together  with  the  other 
principal  zonal  lakes  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  was  formed 
«nder  similar  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
that  is,   towards  the  close  of  the   Glacial   Period  ;    indeed,   the 
])henomena  in  support  of  that  view  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Lake 
«jf  Geneva,  on  a  grander  scale,  more  striking,  and,  if  anything, 
more  conclusive. 

3IL— May  25th,  1904— J.  E.  Marr,  So.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.    The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  ''  On  the  occurrence  of  a  Limestone  with  Upper  Gault  Fossils 
^t  Barnwell,  near  Cambridge."   By  William  George  Fearnsides,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  section  in  the  great  Gault  pit  worked  by  the  Cambridge 
Brick  Company  at  Barnwell  is  as  follows  : — 

ThickncsH  in  feet. 

5.  Surface-soil  i^ith  gravel  and  Chalk  Marl,  <liHturbc(l    15  to  17 

4.  Dull  leaden  clay,  almost  devoid  of  determinable  fossils 

but  with  a  few  phosphate  nodules,  etc 39 

3.  Compact,   well -jointed,   homogeneous  clay,    with   largo 

2JDmomie»  oi  i\xe  rostratm- 01  BouchardiauHt-iyj^    ...         3 
2.  Hard    calcareous    bed    with    Inoeeramwiy    SihltBubachia 

raricosa,  and  Tercbrattth  biplicata 0  to  1 

1.  Blue,  well-laminated  clay,  ^-ith  fossil  fragments  and  pale 

phosphate  nodules   4  seen 

The  limestone  is  variable  in  thickness,  and  is  largely  made  up  of 
comminuted  shells  of  Inoceramus.  It  occurs  in  a  series  of  flattened 
lentides,  a  few  yards  in  diameter  and  about  a  foot  thick.  It 
contains  abundant  phosphate  nodules  of  at  least  three  types — green, 
pale,  and  dark-brown  in  colour.  Foraminifera  are  abundant,  as  also 
fragments  of  lamellibranchs,  brachiopods,  small  gastropods,  echinoids, 
and  Crustacea.  A  fibrous  material,  possibly  chitiu,  chips  of  quartz, 
a  little  orthoclase,  and  glauconite  are  also  recognized  microscopically. 
The  fauna  is  not  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  underlying 
clay.  A  list  is  given  which  shows  that  this  fauna  has  been  recorded 
from  the  Upper  Gault  of  Folkestone,  and  agrees  most  closely  with 
that  from  Bed  iz  of  Mr.  Hilton  Price's  paper  on  that  locality.     As 
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theee  fosBils  are  obtained  40  feet  below  tbe  upper  surfaoe  of  the 
Oaalt  seen  in  the  section,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  Upper 
Oanlt  of  Cambridge  was  not  used  up  in  the  making  of  the 
'  Cambridge  Greensand  ' ;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  northwaril 
thinning  of  the  Gault  as  it  passes  into  the  Bed  Chalk,  necessitates 
a  modification  in  the  view  commonly  held  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
'Greensand '  deposit. 

2.  ''  On  the  Age  of  the  Llyn  Padam  Dykes."     By  James  Vincent 
Elsden,  Esq.,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

The  paper  produces  evidence  which  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
bulk  of  the  greenstone  dykes  of  this  area  belong  to  an  earlier  period 
of  eruption  than  has  been  generally  assigned  to  them  ;  and  there  is 
proof  that  some  of  them  may  even  be  older  than  the  quartz-felsite 
of  the  Llyn  Padam  ridge.  The  greater  part,  if  not  actually  of  Bala 
age,  seem  to  have  been  intruded  before  the  great  post-Bala  crush- 
movements,  which  produced  the  folding  of  the  Lower  Cambrian 
rocks  of  Llanberis,  had  entirely  ceased.  At  the  same  time,  the 
evidence  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  intrusions 
may  be  of  later  date.  The  evidence  on  which  these  conclusions 
rest  is  based  mainly  on  the  signs  which  the  intrusions  exhibit 
of  having  been  considerably  modified  by  earth-pressures,  more 
especially  in  those  portions  which  protrude  into  Cambrian  strata. 
Petrographioal  considerations,  also,  make  it  impossible  to  separate 
these  rocks  from  the  diabase  sills  of  Bala  age  occurring  farther  to 
the  south  and  south-west  of  this  area ;  and  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption tliat  they  represent  the  last  residuum  of  the  magma  from 
which  Bala  sills  were  derived. 

The  north-western  portions  of  the  dykes,  enclosed  in  the  older 
rocks  of  the  Llyn  Padam  ridge,  are  comparatively  free  from 
dynamic  metamorphistn ;  but  when  traced  into  the  more  yielding 
Cambrian  grits  and  slates,  they  become  structurally  deformed  and 
often  so  highly  sheared  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  as  parts  of 
the  same  dyke.  It  is  suggested  that  such  highly  sheared  greenstones 
as  occur  in  the  ridge  are  of  still  older  date.  One  section  is  described 
in  which  a  sheared  greenstone  is  pierced  by  a  tongue  of  felsite 
about  2  inches  wide  and  2  feet  long.  The  felsite  is  undistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  ridge  and  on  the  borders  of  the  green- 
stone. Full  petrographioal  descriptions  of  the  minerals  of  the 
rocks  in  their  altered  and  unaltered  state  are  given,  the  minerals 
being  taken  in  the  order  of  their  consolidation,  and  the  rocks  con- 
sidered in  the  'dynamic'  or  crush-zone  of  the  sediments  and  in 
the  '  static '  or  pressure-zone  of  the  Llyn  Padarn  ridge.  These 
minerals  are  apatite ;  iron-ores  altered  to  sphene  and  leuooxene, 
and  to  a  mineral  which  is  apparently  perowskite  ;  felspars 
belonging  to  the  albite-anorthite  series  of  one  generation  under- 
going *  albitization,*  and  the  formation  of  felspar-mosaic  ;  two 
pyroxenes,  one  possibly  rhombic  and  the  other  like  malacolite, 
granulitized  and  associated  with  secondary  albite  in  the  crush-zones, 
or  passing  into  amphiboles  and  chlorites ;  original  amphiboles  rare, 
but  common  as  actinolite,  tremolite,  and  asbestos  alteration-products 
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of  pjtozene ;  biotite  anoommon ;  ohiorite ;  qaartz ;  epidote ;  and 
oaloita.  In  the  least  altered  rocks  the  minerals  are  comparatively 
onohanged;  then  there  is,  first  of  all,  molecnlar  rearrangement 
under  pressere  without  movement ;  next,  mylonitization  and 
reorystallization ;  and  lastly,  the  whole  rock  becomes  cataclastic, 
with  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of  its  original  structure.  The 
gradual  appearance  of  these  features  towards  the  east  is  proof  that 
the  deforming  agency  operated  from  that  direction. 

MiNKBALOGiCAL  SociCTY,  Juuc  7th,  1904. — Dr.  Hugo  Miiller, 
President,  in  the  Chair.  The  Rev.  Mark  Fletcher  contributed 
a  note  on  mispickel  from  Snlitjelma  mine,  Norway,  containing  about 
1-32  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  and  showing  the  forms  [Oil],  [012],  [110]. 
— ^Mr.  G.  F.  Herbert  Smith  exhibited  a  hand-refractometer  of  the 
Bertrand  type  in  which  the  curvature  of  the  focal  surface  has  been 
reduced  by  means  of  a  correcting  lens,  with  a  consequent  improve- 
ment in  the  definition  of  the  shadow  edges. — Professor  H.  A.  Miers 
gave  an  account,  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern  slides,  of  the 
development  of  the  Kimberley  Diamond  Mines.  He  traced  the 
dianges  in  the  methods  of  working  from  the  first  surface  diggings 
to  the  time  when  the  blue-ground  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
pit  by  a  '  cobweb '  of  wire  ropes  stretching  from  the  numerous 
independent  claims  into  which  the  mines  were  split  up,  and  showed 
how  the  increasing  difficulties  involved  in  this  method  led  to  the 
final  consolidation  of  the  mines  under  Beit  &  Rhodes,  and  the 
initiation  of  the  present  system  of  mining,  which  consists  in  sinking 
shafts  on  the  edge  of  the  pit  and  running  cross-cuts  into  the  blue- 
ground.  He  referred  finally  to  the  recent  discovery  of  blue-ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pretoria. 

Pal^ontooraphioal  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Palasontograpbical  Society 
was  held  at  the  Geological  Society's  apartments,  Burlington  House, 
on  Friday,  17th  June,  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  Chair.  The  fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Council  and 
the  balance  sheet  were  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  members. 
The  report  began  by  alluding  to  the  activity  at  present  prevailing 
in  the  study  of  British  fossils,  and  stated  that  the  PalsBontographical 
Society's  Council  continued  to  receive  more  offers  of  matter  than 
they  were  able  to  accept  for  immediate  publication.  The  volume 
for  1903  was  unusually  large,  and  was  illustrated  with  no  less 
than  48  plates.  It  comprised  the  concluding  parts  of  Dr.  Foord's 
Monograph  of  Irish  Carboniferous  Cephalopoda,  and  vol.  i  of 
Mr.  Woods'  Monograph  of  Cretaceous  Lamelli branch i a.  It  also 
contained  instalments  of  the  Monograph  of  Chalk  Fishes,  Car- 
boniferous Lamellibranchiata,  and  British  Graptolites,  besides  the 
first  part  of  a  new  Monograph  by  Mr.  Cowper  Reed  on  the  Palseozoic 
Trilobites  of  Girvan.  The  publication  of  this  volume  involved  an 
expenditure  of  over  £200  beyond  the  income  received  during  the  year. 
The  report,  indeed,  showed  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  income  of  the 
Society  during  recent  years,  and  referred  to  t\ie  n^oe^^W.^  qI  ^\\i^ 
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the  nameroas  vaoanoies  oaused  by  death  with  the  younger  stadents 
of  fossils,  on  whom  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Sooie^  depends. 
The  loss  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bobert  Etheridge,  of  Dr.  0.  H.  Gatty, 
and  of  Mr.  William  Vicary,  was  especially  deplored.  Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  F.B.S.,  was  ro-eleoted  President ;  Dr.  George  J.  Hinde, 
F.B.S.,  was  elected  Treasurer;  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Woodward,  F.B.S.» 
was  re-elected  Secretary.  Bishop  Mitchinson,  Bev.  G.  F.  Whidbome, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston,  F.B.S.,  Mr.  T.  Leighton,  and  Mr.  A.  Strahan, 
F.B.S.,  were  elected  new  members  of  Council. 


THE  'YOREDALE'  ROCKS  OP  NORTH  DERBYSHIRE. 

Sib, — A  few  days  ago  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  th» 
excursion  of  the  Geologists'  Association  to  North  Derbyshire,  and 
I  was  impressed  by  the  tenacity  with  which  many  of  the  members 
of  the  party — including  geologists  of  repute — adhered  to  the  use 
of  the  term  '  Toredale '  for  the  strata  seen  in  the  excavations  of 
the  Derwent  Valley  Water  Board  and  elsewhere. 

In  Derbyshire  and  North  Staffordshire  there  is  a  well-marked 
group,  consisting  of  dark  shales  with  thin  limestones  and  sandstones, 
situated  above  the  massive  Mountain  Limestone  and  below  the 
lowest  of  the  Millstone  Grits. 

I  should  like  to  ask  those  who  still  consider  the  name  '  Yoredale' 
to  be  applicable  to  this  group  in  this  area  to  be  so  kind  as  to  state 
the  foundations  of  their  belief.  Are  the  palsdontological  or  the 
lithological  characters  their  guide  ? 

From  either  point  of  view,  I  think  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  the  deposits  in  question  are  sufficiently  differentiated  from  the 
typical  Yoredales  to  justify  a  distinctive  appellation. 

The  name  '  Yoredale '  is  a  good  one  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
the  type  of  deposit  that  exists  in  and  about  the  Yorkshire  Yoredale 
district ;  in  addition  to  its  historic  interest  it  has  an  intrinsic  value 
in  connoting  a  set  of  conditions  pre-eminent  in  that  area ;  but  to 
continue  to  use  it  for  this  rook  in  North  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire 
is  to  maintain  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all  workers  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  two  areas. 

Tlie  name  *  Pendleside  Group  '  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Wheelton 
Hind  and  myself,  but  if  there  are  objections  to  this  there  still 
remains  the  choice  of  the  non-committal  '  Shales  with  limestones ' 
and  *  Shales  with  sandstones '  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Call  them  what  you  will ;  but  if  the  name  Yoredale  is  to  stand 
for  these  beds  let  it  be  on  the  basis  of  solid  palasontological  evidence. 

MisKUM  OF  Practical  Geology,  London.  "•  Allkn  Howb. 

J/ay  28M,  1904. 

NEOLITHIC  FLINT  FLAKES  AT  HOPE'S  NOSE,  TORBAY. 

SiB, — On  the  4th  of  last  May  I  found  four  flakes  or  chips  of  flint 
about  two  feet  deep  in  the  earthy  head  or  landwash  capping  the  low 
cliff  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  raised  beach  at  Hope's  Nose.     The 
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fngmenU  were  exposed  on  the  faoe  of  the  aeotion.    Sir  John  Evans 

kindly  informed  me  that  he  considered  two  of  the  flints  to  be 

artificially  made,  and  probably  of  Neolithic  date.    The  soft  earthy 

capping  of  the  cliff  is  aboat  the  same  height  as  the  highest  beach 

deposits,  bat  is  clearly   maoh  more  recent.    The  flints  did  not 

overlie  the  beach,  bat  were  to  the  eastward  of  the  eastern  end  of 

the  raised  beach. 

I  see  that  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  mentions  the  fact  that  the  20  foot 

terrace  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland  has  produced  many  worked 

flints,  regarded  as  Neolithic  (Q.J.O.S.,  vol.  Ix,  p.  xcvi).    These 

Hope's  Nose  flints  are  clearly  more  recent  than  the  raised  beaoh 

(aboat  equivalent  to  a  24  foot  terrace),  and  it  is  likely  enough  that 

they  were  made  out  of  the  flints  which  occur  in  the  beach,  but  are 

not  elsewhere  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    I  am  far 

from  wishing  to  trouble  your  readers  with  any  remarks  of  my  own 

on  this  rather  perplexing  subject,  but  the  mere  fact  of  the  discovery 

of  Neolithic  flakes  newer  than  the  adjacent  beach  at  Hope's  Nose, 

Torbay,  may  be  worth  a  bare  record.  A.  B.  Hunt. 

SocTHWOoD,  Torquay. 
June  14M,  1904. 


FRANK    RUTLEY. 

BoRX  May  14,  1842.  Died  May  16,  1904. 

Thk  son  of  a  medical  practitioner  at  Dover,  Frank  Rutiey  became 
early  in  life  interested  in  geology,  and  studied  at  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines  from  1862  to  1864.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  an  Assistant 
Geologist  on  the  Geological  Survey,  under  Sir  Rodenck  Murchison 
and  Professor  Ramsay.  For  a  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  field- 
work  with  W.  T.  Aveline  in  the  Lake  District.  ITiere  he  gave 
some  attention  to  the  subject  of  glaciation,  but,  pi-obably  through 
the  influence  of  his  colleague,  the  late  J.  Clifton  Ward,  be  began 
to  undertake  the  special  study  of  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals. 
The  importance  of  the  microscope  in  the  examination  of  rocks  was 
at  this  period  becoming  recognized,  and  Mr.  Rutiey  was  transferred 
to  the  Geological  Survey  Office  in  Jermyn  Street,  to  undertake  the 
determination  and  description  of  the  igneous  rocks  that  were  collected 
in  the  coarse  of  the  geological  survey ;  he  took  charge  also  of  the 
rock-collection  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  His  first 
official  work  dealt  with  the  volcanic  rocks  of  East  Somerset  and  the 
Bristol  district  (1876),  and  he  later  on  wrote  special  memoirs  on 
the  eruptive  rocks  of  Brent  Tor  (1878),  and  on  the  Felsitic  Lavas 
of  England  and  Wales  (1885). 

He  was  author  in  1874  of  a  small  but  exceedingly  useful  work 
on  Mineralogy  for  Murby's  "  Science  and  Art  Department "  series 
of  text-books,  of  which  a  twelfth  edition  was  issued  in  1900.  In 
1879  he  wrote  an  elementary  text-book  of  Petrology,  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  published  in  this  country,  entitled  "  The  Study  of  Rocks/* 
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and  illustrated  by  many  of  his  own  excellent  drawings.  Of  this 
a  second  edition  was  issued  in  1881.  Later  on  in  1888  he  published 
a  work  on  <'  Rock-forming  Minerals,"  and  in  1894  "  Granites  and 
-Greenstones  :  A  series  of  Tables  and  Notes  for  Students  of  Petrology." 
In  1882  Mr.  Rutley  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy  in 
the  Boyal  College  of  Science,  a  post  which  he  occupied  for  about  ten 
years,  when  he  was  unfortunately  forced  to  retire  through  disable- 
ment by  paralysis.  For  several  years,  so  far  as  his  strength  permitted, 
he  continued  to  work  with  unabated  enthusiasm  at  petrological 
subjects ;  and  until  the  end  he  never  ceased  to  take  great  interest 
in  his  favourite  studies.  He  was  a  man  who  in  early  life  was 
endowed  with  great  vigour,  but  his  habits  were  somewhat  erratic ; 
4ie  burned  the  midnight  oil  far  too  much,  toiling  into  the  early 
morning  when  he  should  have  slumbered,  and  finding  it  difficult 
in  consequence  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  official  life ;  but  he 
was  a  genial  companion,  full  of  dry  humour,  and  ever  ready  to 
assist  others.  His  published  work  shows  how  assiduous  and  pains- 
taking he  was,  and  the  accompanying  list  gives  the  best  idea  of 
the  special  researches  which  he  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  awarded  the  Murchison  Fund  by  the  Council  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  1881,  and  later  on  he  served  for  a  few  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Council : — 

1865.    [Jjetter  on  a  Subsidence  at  Lexden,  in  Essex]  :    Geol.  Mac,  Vol.  11, 
pp.  231-2. 

1870.  [Letter  on]  Geolopr  of  the  Lake  District :  ibid..  Vol.  VII,pp.  684-5. 

1871.  [Letter  on]  Glaciation  of  the  Lake  District :  ibid.,  Vol.  Vlll,  p.  93. 
1873.     **  On  a  New  Method  of  Writing  Crystallographic  Formulic  " :  ibid.,  Vol.  X, 

pp.  299-301,  527-8. 

1875.  ** Notes  on  some  peculiarities  in  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  Felspars": 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxi,  pp.  479-487. 

1876.  **0n  some  Structures  in  Obsidian,  Perlite,  and  Leucite":    Micr.  Journ., 

vol.  XV,  pp.  176-183. 

1877.  **0n  Microscopic  Structures  in  Tachylitc  from  Slieve-nalar*^,  Co.  Down, 

Ireland"  :  Joum.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc.  Ireland,  ser.  ii,  vol.  iv,  pp.  227-232. 

1879.  **  On  Community  of  Structure  in  Rocks  of  Dissimilar  Origin  "  :    Quart 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxv,  pp.  327-340. 
**0n  Perlitic  and  Spherulitic  Stmctures  in  the  Lavas  of  the  Glvder  Fawr, 
North  Wales"  :  ibid.,  pp.  508-9. 

1880.  **  Ou  the  Schistose  Volcanic  Rocks  occurring  on  the  West  of  Dartmoor,  with 

some   Notes  on  the   Structure  of   the    Brent  Tor  Volcano'*:    ibid., 
vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  285-294. 
[Letter  on]  The  term  '  Schist' :  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  II,  Vol.  VII, pp.  239-40. 

1881.  *'  The  Microscopic  Characters  of  the  Vitreous  Rocks  of  Montana,  U.S.A.  " : 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  391-399. 
"On  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  Devitrilied  Rocks  from  Beddgelert  and 

Snowdon ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Eruptive  Rocks  of  Skomer  Island  " : 

ibid.,  pp.  403-412. 
"Visit  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  [Rock  Collection]":    Proc. 

Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  114-15. 

1884.  "On  Strain  in  Connexion  with  Crystallization  and  the  Development  of 

Perlitic  Structure"  :  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xl,  pp.  340-346. 

1885.  "  On  Fulgurite  from  Mont  Blanc ;   with  a  Note  on  the  Bouteillenstein, 

or  Pseudo-Chrj-solite  of  Moldauthein,  in  Bohemia":    ibid.,  toL  xli, 

pp.  152-156. 
**  On  Brecciated  Porfido-rosso  antico  " :  ibid.,  pp.  157-161. 
£Lett«r  on]  The  Enstatitic  Lavas  of  Eycott  Hill :   Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  Ill, 

Vol.  II,  p.  285. 
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1886.  "  On  aome  SnqitiTe  Bocks  from  the  Keighbourhood  of  Si.  Hinrer,  Com- 

wall"  :  Qmart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  xlii,  pp.  392-400. 
"The  Igneous  Bocks,  etc.,  of  the  Neighbournood  of  the  Warwickshire 
Coal.field»':  Gbol.  Mao.,  Deo.  Ill,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  557-565. 

1887.  *'  On  the  Bocks  of  the  Malvern  Hills  " :  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  xliii, 

pp.  481-514. 

1888.  ''On  Perlitic  Felsites,  probably  of  Archaean  A^,  from  the  Flanks  of  the 

Herefordshire  Beacon ;  and  on  the  possible  Origin  of  some  Epidosites  *' : 
ibid.,  Tol.  iliv,  pp.  740-744. 

1889.  **  On  Fulgurites  from  Monte  Vise  " :  ibid.,  toI.  xlv,  pp.  60-66, 

**0n  Tachylite  from  Victoria  Park,  Whiteinch,  near  Glasgow":    ibid., 
pp.  626-632. 

1890.  "  On  Composite  Spherulites  in  Obsidian  from  Hot  Springs  near  Little  Lake, 

California"  :  ibid.,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  423-428. 
*'  On  a  Specimen  of  Banded  Serpentine  from  the  Lizard,  Cornwall "  :  Trans. 

Boy.  Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  vol.  xi,  p.  239. 
[Notes  on  Anglesey  Bocks]  :  Proc.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  vi,  p.  2. 

1891.  "On  a  Spherolitic  and  Perlitic  Obsidian  from  Piles,  Jalisco,  Mexico": 

Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  530-532. 
'*0n  some  of  the  Melaphyres  of  Caraaoc,  with  Notes  on  the  Associated 

Felsites"  :  ibid.,  pp.  534-543. 
** Notes  on  Crystallites'* :  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  ix,  p.  261. 
**  Note  on  Crystals  of  Manganite  from  HarzgercKle  "  :  ibid.,  vol.  x,  pp.  20-1. 
*'  On  the  Dwmdling  and  Disappearance  of  Lamcstones" :  Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 

Soc.,  vol.  xlix,  pp.  372-382. 

1894.  ''On  the  Seauence  of  Perlitic  and  Spberulitic  Structures:  a  Bejoinder  to 
Criticism  "  :  ibid.,  vol.  l,  pp.  10-13. 

**  On  the  Origin  of  certain  Novaculites  and  Quartzites"  :  ibid.,  pp.  377-391. 
**  Note  on  a  Zircon  from  ExpaiUy,  Haute  Loire  "  :  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  x,  p.  278. 
**  On  Fulgurites  from  Griqualand  West"  :  ibid,  p.  280. 
"  Note  on  some  Inclusions  in  Quartz" :  ibid.,  p.  285. 

1895.  **  On  a  Sandy  Ironstone  occurring  above  the  Chalk  at  Capel,  near  Dover  "  : 
Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  II,  pp.  227-229. 

1896.  '*  On  the  Alteration  of  certain  Basic  Eruptive  Bocks  from  Brent  Tor,  Devon" 
(absiaract) :  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  Hi,  p.  66. 

1899.  **  On  a  Small  Section  of  Felaitic  Lavas  and  TufEs  near  Conway  (Caernarvon- 
shire)": ibid.,  vol.  Iv,  pp.  170-175. 

(With  J.  Park.)     "  Notes  on  the  Rhyolites  of  the  Hauraki  Goldfields  (New 
Zealand^  " :  ibid.,  pp.  449-468. 

1900.  **  Additional  Notes  on  some  Eruptive  Rocks  from  New  Zealand":    ibid., 
voL  Ivi,  pp.  493-510. 

1901.  **0n  some  Tufaceous  Rhyolitic  Rocks  from  Dufton  Pike  (Westmorland) "  : 
ibid.,  vol.  Ivii,  pp.  31-37. 

[Note]  **0n  the  Olifant  Klip  from  Lydenburg  and  Ladysmith":    Geol. 
Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  655. 

1902.  **  On  an  Altered  Siliceous  Sinter  from  Builth  (Brecknockshire)  " :   Quart. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  Iviii,  pp.  28-34. 
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1893. 


IMIISOEIiliJ^lTEOTJS. 


Bridlington  Cbag.— The  fauna  of  the  Bridlington  Orag,  described 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Lamplugh  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  1881, 
has  al trays  been  of  special  interest  to  geologists.^  The  following 
account  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sheppard  of  recent  excavations  at  Bridlington 
exposing  this  deposit  will  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers. 

Recently  an  opportunity  has  presented  itself  of  examining  tbe 
shell  patches,  and  a  party  of  geologists  left  Hull  for  an  examination 

*  See  also  his  letter  in  May  No.,  p.  237. 
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of  the  excavations  now  being  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  new 
sea- wall  and  promenade  being  built  at  Bridlington.     For  the  purpose 
of  making  secure  foundations,  large  square  holes  of  about  8  feet 
sides  are  dug  into  the  beach  at  some  distance  from  the  present  sea- 
wally  north  of  the  promenade.    These  excavations  are  made  to  extend 
about  6^  feet  into  the  basement  clay — the  dark,  leaden-coloured, 
compact  deposit  containing  foreign  stones   and   occasional   shell 
fragments.     At  irregular  intervals  in   the  clay  occur  pockets  or 
streaks  of  the   '  Orag/  which  are  not  welcomed  so  much  by  the 
contractors  as  by  the  geologists.    These  pockets  sometimes  consist 
of  a  slightly  greenish-coloured  sand,  crowded  with  shell  fragments, 
and  in  other  cases  the  sand  is  of  a  ferruginous  nature,  due  to 
a  quantity  of  iron  oxide.     Whilst  shells  usually  occur  in  profusion 
in  these  pockets,  their  condition,  number,  and  variety  differ.    In 
one  the  shells  are  found  to  be  broken  up  into  very  small  fragments; 
in  another  they  occur  not  so  plentifully,  but  in  fairly  perfect  condition ; 
another  will  principally  contain  portions  of  one  particular  species,  snch 
as  Cyprina  ialandica.     Another  contained  several  large  Pectunadi 

Mr.  Matthews,   the  borough  surveyor  of  Bridlington,  who  Las 
interested  himself  in  the  matter,  has  done  his  best  to  assist  the  local 
geologists,  and  a  fine  collection  which  he  has  got  together  has  been 
presented  to  the  Hull  Museum,  through  Mr.  Stather,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Hull  Geological  Society.     Amongst  the  material  is  a  small 
heap  of  broken  shell   fragments,  some  far-travelled   pebbles  (an 
examination  of  which  will  doubtless  yield  interesting  results),  a  few 
fairly  perfect  shells,  and  a  single  tooth  of  probably  a  small  shark. 
These  represent  the  careful  washing  of  two  bucketfuls  of  material. 
In  addition  Mr.  Matthews  kindly  conducted  the  visitors  round  the 
excavations,  where,  fortunately,  much  of  the  shell   material  had 
recently   been   thrown   out,   and    from    Ibis    many   fairly   perfect 
specimens  were  obtained,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  shell-bearing 
sand   was   brought  away   for    detailed    examination.     Among  the 
shells  secured  the  following  have  been  identified,  and  many  more 
will  be  added   to  this   list  after  the  material  has  been  properly 
examined :    Anomia  ephippium,    Fecten    islandicus,   Mytilus   edtdig, 
Ntuula  cobholdia,  Fectunculus  glycymeria,  Cardium,  Cyprina  talandieat 
Astarle  compressa,  Tellina  balihicaf  Mactra,  Hya,  Saxicava  rugosa^ 
FholaSf  Dentalium  eniales,  Scalaria,  Fusub,  and  Fleurotoma. 

The  collection  made  by  the  late  Judge  Bedwell,  together  with 
those  recently  acquired,  will  be  exhibited  in  a  case  in  the  Museum. 
IHtdl  Mu8,  Pxd)l.,  No.  19,  1904.] 

Professor  E.  Einoh,  of  Cirencester,  discusses  the  question  of 
**  The  Thames  Head  "  {Agricultural  StudenW  Oazette,  April,  1904), 
and  maintains  that  the  true  head  is  at  Trewsbury  Mead,  Goates,  near 
Cirencester. 

'*  Notes  on  the  Glacial  Phenomena  of  part  of  Wharfedale  "  form 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dakyns  (Proc.  Yorksh.  Geol. 
and  Poly  tech.  Soc.,  vol.  xv,  pt.  1).  He  finds  no  evidence  of  foreign 
ice,  but  all  the  facts  indicate  huge  confluent  glaciers,  or  ioe-shafts 
(if  that  term  is  preferred)  of  home-made  ice. 
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Note. — It  should  be  observed  that  the  title  of  this  paper  is  rather 
nnfortunate  since  it  starts  by  begging  the  question  of  a  marine  origin. 
I  consented  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Victoria  Institute  on  the  *'  Tanganjika 
Problem,''  and  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  so  far  as  available  infor- 
mation will  allow  me,  but  I  admit  at  the  outset  that  many  years  of 
observation  must  elapse  ere  the  Tanganyika  Problem  is  fully  solved. 


Pabt  I. 
General  Considerations,  Zoology  and  PALiEONTOLOOY. 

Introductory. — Fifty  years  ago  Central  Africa  itself  presented 
a  problem,  which  as  far  as  geographical  exploration  extends, 
was  ripening  for  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  bold  explorers  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  degrees  the 
wonders  of  the  Dark  Continent  were  revealed  to  the  geo- 
grapher and  the  naturalist,  and  even  the  geology  of  those 
regions  has  received  some  share  of  attention,  rather  by  way 
of  comparison  with  the  ali*eady  known  features  of  more  acces- 
sible districts,  such  as  the  Cape,  than  for  any  detailed  and 
systematic  description  of  the  rocks  which  constitute  their 
surface.  Although  missionaries  of  German  origin  contributed 
materially  to  our  early  knowledge  of  East  Central  Africa,  still 
the  larger  share  of  exploration  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  our  own 
fellow-countrymen.* 

When  the  geographical  features  became  better  known,  it 
was  ascertained  that  this  once  mysterious  region  contained 
numerous  lakes  of  immense  size,  some  of  them  situated  in  deep 
chasms  of  the  earth's  crust.  And,  more  unexpected  still,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  volcanoes  both  extinct  and  active, 
constituting  lofty  mountains  ;  and  furthermore  that  on  some  of 
these  mountains  glaciation  had  been  developed  on  a  consider- 
able scale,  and  that  glaciers  even  now  exist  on  the  higher 
peaks,  actually  under  the  equator. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Equatorial  Africa,  and  particularly 
the  eastern  portion  of  it,  should  present  problems,  both  in 
geology  and  zoology,  which  are  difficult  of  solution  ?  As  for 
ourselves  we  must  admit  at  the  outset  that  we  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  descriptive  portion  of  those  numerous  and 
excellent  works,  which  tell  us  of  this  country;  and  if  we 
venture  in  any  case  to  hesitate  at  accepting  all  the  inferences 

♦  One  of  the  greatest  of  whom,  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  has  just  passed 
away  ;  to  the  general  regret  of  all  from  the  King  downwards.  Sir 
Henry  Stanley  was  a  Hon.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute.— 
E.  H."  (Ed.) 
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which  their  authors  have  drawn,  it  must  be  with  bated  breath 
and  with  the  full  consciousness  ever  present  in  our  minds  that 
they  liave  been  there  and  that  we  have  not.  In  the  light  of 
so  much  that  lias  recently  been  revealed,  it  is  only  natural  that 
many  controversies  should  arise  and  some  of  these  perhaps 
may  be  ultimately  settled  by  more  extended  investigations 
leading  to  further  knowledge  of  the  subject.  As  a  case  in 
point,  I  may  mention  the  remarkable  circumstance  which  has 
greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  certain  zoologists,  viz.: — that 
there  are  some  species  of  fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Nile  which  also  occur  in  the  hydrographic  basin  of  the  Jordan 
in  Palestine,  and  yet  are  not  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Lower 
Nile  in  Egypt.  When  zoologists  are  desirous  of  accounting  for 
anything  which  seems  abnormal  or  difficult'  of  explanation, 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  make  the  earth's  surface  undergo 
considerable  modifications  in  order  to  suit  their  special  line  of 
argument,  and  indeed  they  can  generally  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  geologists  to  back  them  in  such  a  course.  This 
subject  may  crop  up  again  when  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
geological  structure  of  eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  and,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  sufficient  at  the  present  moment  merely  to  refer 
to  the  hypothesis,  which  connects  the  drainage  of  the  Jordan 
system,  through  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  and  the  valley  of  the  Red 
Sea,  then  supposed  to  be  a  fresh-water  river,  with  a  portion  of 
the  "  Rift  Valley"  system,  and  ultimately  with  the  drainage 
of  the  ll^pper  Nile.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  such  an 
explanation  is  incorrect,  but  it  certainly  ignores  all  existing 
hydrographic  arrangements  most  completely.* 

The  case  I  have  just  quoted  is  perhaps  more  difficult  of 
solution  than  the  problem  which  we  are  now  called  upon  more 
especially  to  consider,  viz.  : — the  origin  of  the  halolimnic  fauna 
of  Lake  Tanganyika,  or  in  other  words  what  Mr.  Moore  very 
aptly  calls  the  "Tanganyika  Problem."  In  attempting  to 
grapple  with  this  very  curious  and  interesting  question,  be- 
sides the  zoological  evidence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  geological  structure  of  Equatorial  Africa  as  far  as  the  scanty 
details  of  our  present  knowledge  permit ;  and  if  we  venture  in 
this  connection  to  attempt  to  trace  any  portion  of  its  physical 
history  in  times  past,  such  reconstruction  should  harmonize  as 
much  as  possible  with  known  facts  and  existing  features. 

♦  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  "  On  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  which  have  given  rise  to  a 
community  of  some  species  of  fresh-water  species  in  the  Nile  and  in  the 
Jordan  Basins."    Trans,  Vict,  Inst.,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  3  (with  map). — E.  H.  (Ed.) 
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History  of  the  subject  and  statement  of  Mr.  Moore's  vieivs. — The 
history  of  the  recognition  of  the  halolimnic  fauna  is  importaot 
as  tending  to  show  what  were  men's  views  from  time  to  time 
as  each  step  in  the  progress  of  discovery  was  made.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  I^ke  Tanganyika  was  discovered  by  Burton 
in  1857,  and  that  his  companion,  Speke,  picked  up  a  few  dead 
shells  from  the  shores  and  brought  them  to  England.  The 
well-known  conchologist,  Dr.  Sam.  P.  Woodward  (Proc.  Zod. 
Soc.,  1859,  p.  348,  PI.  XLVII)  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  forms 
of  some  of  the  gasteropods,  which  he  considered  had  a  certain 
marine  look  about  them.  Subsequently  when  further  supplies 
were  procured,  Mr.  Edgar  Smith  (Proc,  Zooh  Soc.,  1881,  p.  276), 
in  a  paper  on  a  collection  of  shells  from  Lakes  Tanganyika  and 
Nyassa,  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
relics  of  a  former  sea.  The  subsequent  discovery  of  medusae  in 
Lake  Tanganyika  seemed  to  confirm  these  views  as  far  as  that 
lake  was  concerned.  Hence  before  Mr.  Moore  appeared  upon  the 
scene  most  of  those  who  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject  had 
expressed  themselves  as  favouring  the  view  of  the  marine  origin 
of  this  peculiar  fauna. 

Mr.  Moore,  as  a  result  of  his  first  journey  in  1896,  found 
*'that  in  Nyassa  and  Shirwa  there  were  no  jelly-fishes,  nor 
anything  except  purely  fresh- water  forms;  while  in  Tangan- 
yika there  were  not  only  jelly-fishes,  but  a  whole  series  of 
molluscs,  crabs,  prawns,  sponges,  and  smaller  things,  none  of 
which  appeared  in  any  of  the  lakes  he  then  knew,  and  all  of 
which  were  distinctly  marine  in  type.*  Further  than  this, 
however,  he  found  that  none  of  these  strange  marine  looking 
animals  were  to  be  compared  directly  with  any  living  marine 
forms,  yet,  in  their  structure,  some  of  them  certainly  seemed 
to  antecede  a  number  of  marine  typer,  in  the  evolutionary 
series,  and,  in  consequence,  they  appeared  to  hail  from  the 
marine  fauna  of  a  departed  age.  The  most  definite  result  of 
the  first  Tanganyika  expedition,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  that 
the  sea  had  at  some  fornier  time  been  connected  with  the  lake, 
but  when  or  how  remained  a  mystery." 

The  above  are  Mr.  Moore's  own  words  in  explanation  of  his 
views  after  the  termination  of  his  first  expedition.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  period,  viz.,  in  1898,  when  his 
inferences  were  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  {Proc.  Ray.  Soc, 
vol.  62),  there  was  an  idea  then  partially  and  perhaps  generally 
prevailing,  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Rift- 


♦  J.  E.  S.  Moore,  The  Tanganyika  Problem  (1903),  p.  3. 
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Valley  system  and  its  obvious  physical  connection  with  the 
great  Red  Sea  depression,  that  the  "  halolimnic  "  fauna  might 
have  entered  Lake  Tanganyika  from  that  quarter,  and  would 
consequently  be  found  in  some  of  the  Kift- Valley  lakes  to  the 
northwards,  and  especially  in  Lake  Kivu,  with  which  at  the 
present  day  Tanganyika  is  hydrographically  connected  through 
tlie  Kiver  Busizi.  It  was  therefore  indeed  a  surprise  when 
Mr.  Moore  had  to  announce  as  the  i-esult  of  his  second  expe- 
dition, commenced  in  the  spring  of  1899,  that  no  trace  of  the 
"  halolimnic "  fauna  had  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  lakes, 
such  as  Kivu,  the  Albert  Edward,  or  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
which  lie  to  the  northward  of  Tanganyika  in  the  western  arm 
of  the  Kift- Valley  system.  Nay,  more,  it  would  seem  that  no 
such  thing  as  the  halolimnic  fauna  was  to  be  found  in  the 
great  upland  basin  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  nor  in  the  chain 
of  lakes  associated  with  Lake  Eudolf  (Basso  Narok),  which  lie 
towards  the  northern  termination  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Rift- Valley  system.* 

To  quote  Mr.  Moore's  own  conclusions  on  this  point :  "  It 
has  been  shown  that  throughout  Equatorial  Africa,  as  in  other 
great  continents,  there  is  a  normal  fresh-water  fauna  which  has 
nothing  peculiar  about  it    .    .    .    Subsequently,  the  fauna  of  L. 

*  There  appears  to  be  uo  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  presence  in  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  of  medusse  indistinguishable  from  those  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  without  its  effect  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  view  put  forward  by  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Moore  that  the  fauna 
of  ikke  Tanganyika  differs  from  that  of  the  other  East  African  lakes  in 
alone  possessing  evidences  of  a  marine  origin.  On  December  1,  1903, 
Prof.  Kay  Lankester  exhibited  at  the  Zoological  Society  some  medusae 
from  Victoria  Nyanza  obtained  by  Mr.  Hobley  on  August  31,  1903,  and 
sent  to  London  by  Sir  Charles  Eliot.  A  doubt  being  raised  by  some 
supporters  of  Mr.  Moore's  theory  as  to  these  medusw  having  really  come 
from  Lake  Victoria  and  not  from  Lake  Tanganyika,  Sir  Charles  Lliot,  in 
a  letter  dated  Mombasa,  December  20,  1903,  wrote  to  Prof.  Lankester 
saying  that  the  mednsse  were  collected  by  Mr.  Hobley  himself,  in  the 
Kavirondo  Gulf,  by  the  side  of  which  the  railway  terminus  is  situated, 
and  that  the  water  was  full  of  them.  Mr.  Hobley,  at  the  request  of 
Sir  Charles  Eliot,  had  endeavoured  to  study  the  life-history  of  the 
medu8£e,  but  he  failed  to  keep  them  alive  for  more  than  a  few  days.  The 
specimens  sent  to  London  were  said  by  Mr.  R  T.  Giinther  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  the  Limnocnida  tanganyicae  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  Victoria  medusae  were 
discovered  quite  independently  in  the  same  locality  (Kavirondo,  in  the 
Kisuma  district),  and  apparently  at  about  the  same  time  of  year. 
According  to  Globus  (January  28,  p.  84),  M.  Ch.  Alluaud,  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival  at  Lake  Victoria,  discovered  a  marine  medusa  similar  to  that 
of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  communicated  an  account  of  his  discovery  to 
the  Paris  Geographical  Society  on  September  19,  1903. — Nature, 
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Tanganyika  has  been  examined  in  detail,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  lake,  like  all  other  great  lakes  of  Central  Africa, 
contains  the  ordinary  fresh-water  fauna  of  the  continent ;  but 
that  in  Tanganyika,  and  in  Tanganyika  alone,  there  are  a  number 
of  organisms  possessing  definitely  marine  and  somewhat  archaic 
characters.  Along  with  these,  the  halolimnic  members  of  the 
Tanganyika  fauna,  there  are  others,  such  as  the  prawns,  sponges 
and  protozoa  which,  although  not  like  the  previous  types, 
unique  in  being  found  in  Tanganyika  for  the  first  time  as  fresh- 
water forms,  are  notwithstanding  probably  portions  of  the  same 
group,  for  they  are  peculiar  to  Tanganyika,  and  are  not 
characteristic  of  the  general  fresh-water  fauna  of  the  African 
continent."  He  further  suggests  that  the  African  ganoids  and 
certain  other  membei-s  of  the  African  fish  fauna  may  be  portions 
of  the  "  halolimnic  "  fauna.  Lastly,  he  points  to  the  significance 
of  the  similarity  which  subsists  between  the  shells  of  the 
halolimnic  gasteropods  and  "  tlie  remains  of  those  found  in  the 
deposits  of  the  old  Jurassic  seas." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Moore.  Wlien  we  ourselves  attempt  to  face  the 
Tanganyika  Problem,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  have  to  be 
considered  both  from  a  zoological  and  a  geological  point  of  view, 
and  the  question  is  which  shall  we  consider  first,  the  zoologj'  or 
the  geology  ?  We  are  dealing  w4th  an  exceptional  fauna, 
occurring  under  })eculiar  conditions  and  in  what  was,  until  quite 
recently,  a  most  out-of-the-way  ]>lace.  Perhaps  the  first 
question  we  should  ask  ourselves  is  this :  Do  we  consider  tliat 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  marine  oriii'inof  tlie  halolimnic 
fauna  ?  This  fauna  is  placed  by  Mr.  Moore  liimself  under  two 
different  categories.  (1)  Tlie  halolimnic  gasteropods,  which  are 
thought  to  be  honia'omorphic  with  certain  shells  from  beds  of 
the  Inferior  Oolite  formation  in  Western  Europe,  and  are  thus 
inferentially  regarded  as  descendants  of  those  forms.  (2)  A 
fauna,  not  so  thoroughly  exceptional  as  the  halolimnic 
gasteropods,  made  up  of  prawns,  sponges,  protozoa,  etc.,  which 
are  archaic  in  type  and  may  be  portions  of  the  same  group  of 
marine  derivatives.  The  presence  of  Medusa  also  is  held  greatly 
to  strengthen  this  view.  As  regards  the  portion  of  the  argument 
relating  to  the  fishes  it  has  been  stated  by  a  competent  authority 
that  the  fishes  described  by  Mr.  Boulenger  in  Mr.  Moore's 
beautiful  book  are  all  essentially  present  day  types,  and  do 
not  in  any  way  represent  survivors  from  the  seas  of  the 
Mesozoic  period.* 


*  Geological  Magaziney  September,  1903,  p.  418. 
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The  argumeTit  limited  to  the  fudolimnic  gasteropoda, — Although, 
therefore,  the  subsidiary  fauna  of  exceptional  character  may 
help  to  strengthen  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  marine  origin 
of  the  entire  halolimnic  group,  yet  the  most  important  link  in 
this  chain  of  evidence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  halolimnic  gasteropoda, 
which  are  considered  so  greatly  to  resemble  Inferior  Oolite 
forms,  and  which  on  the  strength  of  this  resemblance  are  held 
to  be  derived  from  a  well  known  gasteropod  faima  of  Jurassic 
age.  The  malacological  evidence,  as  regards  the  Tanganyika 
species,  has  been  well  worked  out  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  the 
conclusions  as  to  the  peculiar  mixed  and  to  a  certain  extent 
archaic  structure  of  their  anatomy  must  undoubtedly  have 
great  weight.  But  at  this  point  the  argument  fails  us,  for  when 
we  are  disposed  to  institute  a  comparison  between  living  and 
fossil  species  we  must  in  the  main  fall  back  on  conchology  alone. 
One  point  of  importance  must  be  noted  here,  viz.,  that,  since 
the  connection  between  the  halolimnic  fauna  of  Tanganyika  and 
the  old  Jurassic  marine  fauna  is  confined  to  univalves,  one 
might  almost  have  expected  that  some  lamellibranchs,  and 
particularly  Trigonia,  if  only  in  a  modified  form,  might  have 
accompanied  their  moUuscan  relatives.  For  it  can  hardly  be 
contended  that  Trigonia  would  sutfer  more  from  translation  to 
fresh-water  conditions  than  the  numerous  species  of  givsteropods 
which  are  correlated  with  Jurassic  forms.  Moreover,  if  conchology 
is  to  be  our  guide  in  this  matter,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author  of  the  **  Tanganyika  Problem  "  should  liave  endeavoured 
to  minimize  the  value  of  a  branch  of  science  on  which  his 
conclusions  with  reference  to  the  Jurassic  origin  of  these 
Tanganyika  shells  must  in  the  main  be  based.* 

The  above  considerations  apart,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  some  genera  of  Tanganyika  gasteropods  which  have 
a  striking  external  resemblance  of  form  and  ornamentation  to 
certain  well-known  genera  which  more  especially  characterize 
the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the  Anglo-Norman  basin ;  and  if  such 
resemblance  is  not  fortuitous  tliere  seems  a  fair  reason  for 
regarding  them  as  the  possible  descendants  of  such  genera  or 
their  allies.  Consequently,  some  portions  of  Mr.  Moore's 
latest  work  are  devoted  to  a  detailed  comparison  between  the 
Tanganyika  shells  and  their  presumed  Jurassic  analogues.  The 
text  is  accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations,  the  shell  and 
the  fossil  being  drawn  side  by  side.  As  a  detailed  criticism 
of  these  comparisons  might  be  somewhat  tedious  to  the  members 


♦  Geographical  Journal  for  1903,  p.  682  et  seq. 
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of  this  Society,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  relegate  this  portion  of  nn 
paper  to  an  appendix,  and  briefly  to  state  the  impressions  whioh 
a  careful  examination  of  both  sets  of  shells,  the  fossil  and  the 
modem,  have  left  upon  my  mind.*  * 

As  a  result  of  this  detailed  examination  I  find  on  ooo- 
chological  grounds,  that  the  evidence  of  an -ancestral  con  nectiaB 
between  certain  fossils  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the  Angkh 
Norman  basin  and  the  following  halolimnic  genera,  vii, 
Typhobia,  Bathanalia,  ZimnotrochvSy  Chytra,  ParanulamB, 
Bythoceras,  Tanganyicia,  Spekia,  and  Nassopais,  is  not  neu^ 
so  strong  as  I  had  anticipated  from  the  inferences  aliea^f 
drawn  and  from  what  I  had  read  in  several  publications.  Tbm 
are  two  Jurassic  genera,  chiefly  developed  in  the  Lomr 
Oolites,  viz.,  Aviberleya  and  Fui-puriim^  which  have  thfiir 
conchological  analogues  in  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  in  some  oasBft 
the  resemblance  is  very  striking.  But  this  is  scarcely  Buffidafe 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  oceanic  character  of  theM 
Tanganyika  molhiscs  will  more  or  less  necessitate  that  the 
Tanganyika  region  of  to-day  must  have  approximated  ii 
character  to  an  arm  of  the  deep  and  open  sea  in  ancient  timfid^t 
and  the  infei-ence  is  in  Jm-assic  times.  Indeed  some  people, 
I  believe,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  describe  Tanganyika  as  an  aitt 
of  the  Jurassic  sea.  On  biological  gromids  alone  this  is  not  at 
all  probable ;  because  under  any  circumstances  this  would 
have  been  a  different  zoological  province  fix)m  tliat  occupied 
by  the  Anglo-Xornian  basin  in  Jurassic  times. 

It  is  furtlier  pointed  out  in  the  appendix,  that,  besides  the 
resemblance  between  Jurassic  and  Tan^^janyikan  gasteropoda 
noted  by  Mr.  Moore,  there  are  other  cases  of  what  1  have 
i-egarded  as  mere  mock  resemblances  ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate 
such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  appendix  closely, 
which  the  majority  of  the  membera  probably  will  not  be 
inclined  to  do. 

On  the  whole,  taking  the  evidence  of  the  Mediisa,  and  the 
other  semi-marine  forms,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lialolimnic 
gasteropods  themselves,  a  fairly  good  2mmd  facie  case  for  the 
originally  marine  origin  of  these  exceptional  organisms  has 
been  made  out,  nor  do  these  curious  gasteropods  appear  to  be  in 
any  degree  of  close  relationship  with  their  ordinaiy  fresh-water 
companions,  although  most  of  them  undoubtedly  bear  traces  of  a 
long  probationary  experience  of  life  in  fresh-water.     This  may 


*  Appendix  to  Part  I. 

t  Proceedings  Roj/al  Societj/,  1898,  p.  455. 
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e  seen  in  the  texture  of  the  shells,  the  colom-ing,  the  condition 
E  the  epidermis,  etc.,  which  may  be  noted  in  some  of,  but  not 
1  all,  the  genera. 

The  strongest  argument  of  all  in  favour  of  an  exceptional 
riginal  is  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the 
aloliinuic  gasteropods  are  confined  entirely  to  I^ke  Tatiganyika, 
nd  this  circumstance  will  incline  us  to  look  to  the  Congo  basin, 
s  being  the  place  where  the  mystery  may  some  day  be  solved.* 

Before  attempting  to  grapple  with  this  part  of  the  subject 
/hich  will  involve  the  study  of  the  geological  structiue  of  large 
ortions  of  Equatorial  Africa,  there  are  two  independent  con- 
iderations  on  which  I  might  say  a  word. 

Distrihvtion  of  Jurassic  faunas  in  intermediate  areas. — The 
irst  of  these  considerations  relates  to  the  distribution  of  knovm 
Turassic  faunas  in  areas  intermediate  between  the  Anglo- 
Norman  basin  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  so  far  as  such  an 
nvestigation  can  be  made,  and  thus  endeavour  to  ascertain 
f  this  will  throw  any  light  upon  the  possible  Jurassic  origin 
if  the  halolimnic  gasteropods  themselves.  From  the  quairiea 
>f  Dorset  to  the  depths  of  Tanganyika  is  a  far  cry  and  there 
hould  be  some  half-way  houses,  some  stepping  stones,  as  it 
vere,  to  bridge  over  the  vast  distance  that  lies  between  them, 
tf ere  zoological  conjecture,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is 
lot  sufficient.  We  must  have  some  paloeontological  evidence  in 
jorroboration  of  the  intimate  relationship  claimed  to  exist 
)etw^een  the  two  gasteropod  faunas,  i.e.,  between  the  real  fossils 
ind  those  molluscs  which  are  only  archaic  in  their  internal 
ievelopment.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  may  say  that  in  this 
country  the  peculiar  gasteropod  fauna  which  characterises  the 
[nferior  Oolite  of  the  Anglo-Norman  basin  can  hardly  be 
iraced  above  the  Lower  Oolites,  though  a  stray  form  may  linger 
n  the  Callovian  or  even  the  Corallian  of  Yorkshire.  In 
niddle  France  a  repetition  of  this  peculiar  fauna  is  seen  in  the 
Jallovian  of  Montreuil-Bellay.  When  we  trace  the  Jurassic 
launas  into  the  south-west  of  France,  although  there  is  much 
n  common  with  parts  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  our  own 
country,  yet  the  analogy,  as  far  as  gasteropods  are  concerned, 
s  mainly  confined  to  such  genera  as  Nerina^a, 


♦  The  fact  that  a  species  of  jelly-fish  identical  with  the  one  in 
Tanganyika  hajs  recently  been  discovered  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  but 
dightly  affects  the  argument  as  regards  the  halolimnic  gasteropods.  We 
3an  scarcely  doubt  that  the  more  mobile  organisms  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  establishing  themselves  from  the  great  centres  of  distribution  in 
\  way  which  is  denied  to  the  more  sedentary  molluscs. 
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Out  of  about  thirty  genera  of  gasteropoda  quoted  in  Dr. 
Glangeaud's  list  from  the  Lower  Oolites  of  the  south-west  of 
France  the  genus  Purpurina  does  not  appear  at  all,  whilst  the 
genus  Amberleya  is  restricted  to  a  single  unnamed  species.  On 
the  other  hand  the  genus  Purpuroidea  is  recognised.*  Going 
further  south  again,  we  look  to  Choffat  for  information  as  to 
the  Jurassic  faunas  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Hitherto,  I  have 
been  unable  to  come  across  any  systematic  list  of  the  gasteropod 
fauna  of  the  Jurassic  beds,  though  I  note  in  the  Faune 
Creta<nqu€  du  Portugcd,^  a  species  of  Purpuroidea  described  by 
that  author.  There  are,  however,  throughout  Choflfat's  numerous 
publications  many  lists  of  Jurassic  fossils,  yet  I  can  find  nothing 
which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  peculiar  Anglo- 
Norman  facies  of  Inferior  Oolite  gasteropods  can  be  traced  in 
the  peninsula. 

There  is  one  very  rich  gasteropod  fauna  of  Lias-Oolite  age  in 
Sicily  which  inspired  the  famous  monograph  of  Gemmellaro: 
*'  Sui  fossili  del  calcare  cristallino  della  Montagna  del  Casale  e 
di  Bellampo,  nella  provincia  di  Palermo."  The  gasteropod 
facies  of  these  beds  possesses  some  forms  which  appear 
specifically  identical  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Inferior 
Oolite.  However,  there  is  no  Purpurina  and  only  one  species 
of  Amberleya, 

On  a  higher  Jurassic  horizon  in  the  same  island,  we  recognise 
an  AmhcrleyaA\kQ  form  in  Eueyclun  alpinns.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  is  nothing  in  this  assemblage  which  would  help 
us  to  connect  this  gasteropod  fauna  specially  with  the  halo- 
limnic  gasteropods  of  Tanganyika. 

The  above  enumerations  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
search  after  the  stepping  stones  between  the  Anglo-Norman 
basin  and  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and  if  there  has  ever  existed, 
either  in  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  or  Tertiary  times,  any  such 
connection,  direct  or  second  hand,  between  the  region  in  which 
Lake  Tanganyika  is  situated  and  the  sea,  as  is  claimed  by 
Mr.  Moore,  such  connection  has  most  probably  been  from  the 
northwards  and  ultimately  by  way  of  the  Congo  basin.  At  any 
rate  the  physical  configuration  of  Africa  seems  to  point  in  this 
direction  ;  and  since  this  is  the  case,  any  discovery  of  Jurassic 
faunas,  such  as  those  of  Madagascar,  though  verj'^  interesting  in 
themselves,  and  in  reality  much  nearer  Tanganyika,  is  of  less 


*  Bulletin  des  services  de  la   Carte  Geologique  de    France  (No.   50) 
vol.  viii.  (1896-7)  p.  118. 
t  Vol.  i  (1886),  p.  6,  Plate  I,  fig.  1. 
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tnportance  in  considering  the  origin  of  the  halolimnic  fauna, 
>eing  outside  any  possible  connection  with  the  Congo  basin. 

African  Jurassics  (Mada^foscar  aiul  Ahysdniu). — Briefly 
eferriug  to  a  vahiable  paper  by  Messra.  Baron  and  Newton  on 
ossils  from  Madagascar,*  we  may  note  that  the  Jurassic  fossDs 
»f  that  region  are  fairly  numerous,  the  following  horizons 
laving  been  determined  by  means  of  the  ammonites :  viz., 
)xfordian,  Callovian,  Bathoniau,  Bajocian  and  Lias.  Amongst 
,he  Gasteropoda  were  two  species  of  Cerithium  from  the 
3xfordian.  The  remainder  of  the  gasteropods  were  mostly 
xoin  the  equivalents  of  the  Great  Oolite  (Bathonian),  and 
Deluded  Nerita  Buvignieri,  M.  and  L.  together  with  species  of 
Nerincea  and  Natica  described  by  Morris  and  Lycett ;  also 
Solarium  and  Trochits,  and  likewise  a  new  species  of  Opistho- 
branch  of  large  size  referred  by  Mr.  Newton  to  Trochactceonina. 
Along  with  this  limited  assemblage  of  gasteropods  occur  a  very 
considerable  number  of  lamellibranchs.  A  peep  at  Jurassic 
times  almost  under  the  equator  is  interesting  in  this  connection, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Madagascar  fauna  which  particularly 
reminds  us  of  the  halolimnic  gasteropods  of  Tanganyika. 

The  very  important  development  of  Jurassic  limestones  in 
Abyssinia  described  by  Dr.  Blanford,  is  extremely  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  undoubted  marine  beds  of  Jurassic  age 
have  been  raised,  in  a  district  situated  about  10®  N.  of  the 
equator,  to  plateau  elevations  of  8,000  feet.  Nevertheless,  owing 
to  their  apparent  poverty  in  gasteropods,  these  beds  throw  no 
light  upon  the  question  with  which  we  are  at  present 
eoncemed.t 

C/iaraeter  of  Fresh-water  Faunas, — The  second  independent 
consideration  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  relates  to  the  character 
of  fresh-water  faunas,  and  more  especially  of  the  mollusca,  and 
this,  though  a  large  subject,  must  be  treated  briefly.  Without 
going  back  into  the  very  remote  past,  we  possess  a  considerable 
number  of  fresh-water  forms,  interlarded  as  it  were  with  those 
of  marine  origin,  in  the  Coal-measures.  This  subject  has 
received  much  attention  from  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  most  of  these  forms  are  lamellibranchs, 
hence  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  outside  the  subject  more 
especially  under  consideration.  Gasteropoda  in  the  really 
fresh-water  beds  of  the  Coal-measures  are  rare. 

The   earliest   appearance   of   Faludina   {Vivipara)   in    this 


♦  Quarterly  Journal,  Geological  Society^  vol.  51,  pp.  67-92. 
t  Blanford,  Geology  and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia,  11370. 
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country  occurs  towards  the  top  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  where 
it  is  extremely  local  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  conservative 
character  of  some  fresh-water  organisms,  always  supposing 
them  to  have  lived  in  fresh-water,  this  form  is  almost  identiaJ 
with  the  Paludina  vivipara  of  the  present  day.  I  mention 
this  genus  as  being  very  characteristic  of  fresh- water ;  and  on 
the  higher  horizon  of  the  Purbeck  beds  the  genus  is  represented 
by  two  other  species  in  great  abundance,  together  with  manj 
other  fresh- water  genera.  Neveitheless  in  the  Purbecks,  as 
in  the  Coal-measures,  there  are  estuarine  intercalations  when 
a  different  set  of  fossils  are  found,  and  in  the  case  of  Paludina 
langtonensis  from  the  Lower  Oolites  of  Oxfordshire  marine 
gasteropods  occur  in  the  same  bed.  The  above  statements  supply 
a  few  facts  as  to  the  appearance  in  time  of  certain  fresh-water 
organisms  ;  but  the  question  of  their  origin  seems  scarcely  to 
have  got  beyond  the  range  of  conjecture.  However,  it  is  in 
the  Coal-measures  and  in  some  members  of  the  Jurassic 
system  that  the  question  of  the  ori<i[in  of  fresh-water  molluscs 
can  best  be  studied  at  present.  The  remarkable  uniformity 
in  general  character  of  these  organisms  over  very  wide  spaces 
is  itself  a  problem  as  yet  by  no  means  solved. 

Before  proceeding  to  study  the  geology  of  Equatorial  Africa 
as  in  any  way  affording  a  possible  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
halolimnic  fauna  and  especially  the  gasteropods,  which  present 
such  a  contrast  to  the  average  fresh-water  molluscs  of 
Tanganyika  or  of  any  other  African  lake,  we  might  consider 
a  possible  explanation,  which  has  already  been  put  forward, 
viz.,  that  some  of  the  halolimnic  genera,  such  as  Paramdania, 
for  instance,  might  be  related  to  such  a  stock  as  Pyrgxdifera* 
a  fossil  from  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Upper  Chalk  in  southern 
Europe.  As  far  as  external  appearances  go,  the  halolimnic 
Paramelania  resembles  the  Cretaceous  fresh-water  Pyrgulifera 
quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  Jurassic  Purpurma,  and  since 
Pyrgulifera  was  nearer  in  time  and  moreover  a  fresh-water  shell, 
it  might  with  more  probability  be  regarded  as  an  ancestral 
form.  Too  much  stress  should  not  be  placed  on  the  resem- 
l^lance  of  a  single  genus,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  some  importance 
that  a  fresh-water  genus  of  the  Cretaceous  jieriod  is  concholo- 
gically  as  like  the  old  PvrpiLrimi  as  any  of  the  Tanganyika 
shells. 

0)1  the  possible  transference  from  marine  to  fresh-water  con- 


♦  Figured  on  p.  343  of  the  Tanganyika  Probleniy  and  referred  to  oa 
p.  335. 
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ditions. — If  we  accept,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the 
marine  origin  of  the  Tanganyika  halolimnic  gasteropoda,  and 
still  further  if  we  suppose  that  they  are  derived  from  certain 
indicated  Jurassic  forms,  it  becomes  a  question  when  and  where 
the  transference  from  marine  to  fresh-water  conditions  was 
effected ;  in  other  words,  when  and  where  did  their  ancestors 
cease  to  be  marine  molluscs  and  become  fresh-water  ones.  I 
have  already  said  that  it  is  to  the  immense  Congo  basin  that 
we  must  look  for  any  indications  on  the  subject ;  but  before 
making  any  attempt  in  this  direction  it  may  be  as  well  to  point 
out  the  difficulty  in  supposing  that  this  transference  was 
effected  anywhere  in  the  Tanganyika  region  itself.  If  such  a 
transference  ever  took  place  we  should  seek  for  it  rather  in 
some  region  where  Jurassic  beds  are  known  to  occur,  or  at 
least  in  their  neighbourhood,  unless  we  leave  everything  to  mere 
conjecture.  Again  the  question  when,  i.e.  to  say,  at  what 
geological  period,  did  the  transference  take  place  is  equally 
important.  The  original  Jurassic  stock  of  our  hypothesis  must 
have  existed  as  Cretaceous  molluscs  during  the  Cretaceous 
period  and  as  Tertiary  molluscs  during  the  Tertiary  period.  It 
may  be  argued  that  these  considerations  are  in  favour  of  an 
early  separation  from  a  marine  area,  since  fresh- water  conditions 
are  held  to  be  conservative  of  form,  and  consequently  the  more 
remote  in  time  the  transference  took  place  the  less  likelihood  of 
change  in  the  morphology  of  the  shells. 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  long  run,  these  questions  of  when  and 
where,  which  I  have  put  before  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
must  be  determined  by  geological  and  above  all  by  palicontolo- 
gical  considerations.  The  nearest  known  Jurassic  fauna  of  any 
importance  which  has  hitherto  been  described  is  that  of  north- 
west Madagascar  distant  in  an  air-line  from  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  about  1,400  miles,  and  almost  on  the  same 
parallel  of  south  latitude.  The  improbability  tliat  the  halo- 
limnic stock  was  derived  from  this  source  has  already  been 
indicated,  owing  to  the  physical  structure  of  East  Equatorial 
Africa,  which  we  sliall  presently  proceed  to  study.  It  is  on 
the  whole  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  hypothesis  of  a 
Jurassic  origin  for  the  Tanganyika  stock  that  this  is  the  case, 
for  in  these  Jurassic  deposits,  which  would  have  the  advantage 
of  being  under  the  same  conditions  witli  respect  to  latitude  and 
presumably  in  the  j^ame  zoological  province  as  the  area  of 
Tanganyika  in  Jurassic  times,  there  is  not  a  single  gcnns  of 
gasteropods  which  has  any  especial  reaemhlancc  to  the  luilolimnic 
gasteropods  of  Tanganyika.     See  ante,  p.  347. 
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Jurassic  fossils  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, — Hence,  if  we  still 
cling  to  the  notion  of  a  Jurassic  origin,  we  must  go  farther 
afield  and  direct  our  attention  to  other  Jurassic  deposits  and 
especially  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  hasin,  as  being  more 
likely  to  give  us  some  inkling  of  a  possible  derivation  in  this 
direction.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  very  rich  deposits  of 
the  Lias-Oolite  in  Sicily,  but  we  may  come  to  Africa  itself, 
where,  in  the  extreme  north,  marine  Jurassic  and  Cretaeeoos 
beds  have  been  fairly  well  exploited,  both  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia.  Now,  as  a  proof  of  the  apparent  poverty  of 
the  Jurassic  beds  in  Gasteropoda,  I  would  observe  that 
Coquand*  was  only  able  to  enumerate  one  species,  although 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  of  this  r^on  account 
for  over  fifty  species  of  Gasteropoda.  It  may  be  noted 
that  VoltUa,  Strornlms,  Fvsus  and  Buccinum,  are  quoted 
from  beds  of  Cretaceous  age  in  Algeria,  but  this  Gasteropod 
fauna  in  its  entirety  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Tanganyika  halolimnics  beyond  a  doubtful  shell  referred  to 
Trochus.  In  Tunisiaf  the  most  ancient  formations  are  those  of 
Jurassic  age,  forming  some  of  the  mountain  cores  such  as 
Zaghouan.  In  that  country  the  ammonite  fauna  is  charac- 
teristic of  certain  stages  of  the  Jurassic  system,  but  no 
gasteropods  are  mentioned.  Still  following  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  when  we  come  to  Egypt  the  Jurassics  fail  us  entirely, 
and  beds  of  Cretaceous  age  rest  directly  on  the  Archaean.} 

It  ia  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  line  of  investigation  further 
beyond  observing  that  if  there  are  any  stepping  stones  between 
the  Anglo-Norman  basin  and  Central  Africa  qud  Gasteropods, 
they  remain  to  be  discovered.  1  will  now  direct  attention  to 
another  aspect  of  the  Tanganyika  problem,  viz.,  the  Geology  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the 
physical  history  of  the  Congo  basin. 


♦  Otologic  et  PaUontologie  de  la  region  sud  de  la  Province  de  Con- 
stantine^  Marseilles^  1862. 

t  Ejcpl.  de  Carte  Oeol.  Provisoirey  par  Aubert,  area  1890. 

I  By  this  name  I  propose,  without  prejudice,  to  indicate  the 
Crystalline  complex  which  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the  African 
continent. 
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Part  II. 

Outlines  of  African  Geology  with  Especial  Reference 
TO  the  Central  Regions  in  which  Lake  Tanganyika 
IS  Situated. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  Africa  is  an  extensive 
lOUgh  well-defined  continent,  and  from  its  size  it  might  be 
:pected  to  exhibit  considerable  variety  of  rock  formation. 
et  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  since  the  proportion  of 
ystalline  rocks  and  barren  sandstones  is  so  great  that  its 
fe  history  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  but  obscurely  written. 
*  the  medals  of  creation  were  ever  struck  here  in  any  con- 
derable  quantity  they  have  since  been  in  a  great  measure 
?8troyed.  The  absence  of  fossil  evidence  is  especially 
^teworthy  in  the  equatorial  regions,  which  form  the  special 
round  of  our  inquiry. 

Eoughly  speaking  for  geological  purposes  the  whole  of 
.frica  might  be  divided  into  three  divisions  of  very  unequal 
ze. 

(1)  The  Northern  Division, — This  may  be  considered  as  part 
f  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  indeed,  almost  as  European 
)r  geological  and  erogenic  purposes,  always  regarding  the 
.tlas  range  and  its  dependencies  as  being  under  the  same 
jctonic  system  as  the  Alps.  Altliough  the  precise  boundaries 
I  this  division  can  scarcely  be  defined,  it  is  a  limited  area  and 
y  no  means  deficient  in  marine  fossiliferous  rocks.  In  Part  I, 
nder  the  heading  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  some  of  the 
aheontological  features  of  this  division  have  already  been 
idicated.  Marine  beds  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  age  constitute 
be  bulk  of  these  rocks.  Morocco  may  be  included  in  this 
ategory. 

(2)  The  Region  of  tJie  Great  Deserts  constitutes  the  principal 
>art  of  the  second  division.  Prof.  Cornet*  tells  us  that  this 
I  characterized  by  the  horizontality  of  the  palaeozoic  beds,  as 
hough  the  areii  had  not  been  one  of  disturbance  for  a  long 
period.  He  also  says  that  there  is  a  great  hiatus  in  the 
ormations  of  this  region,  extending  in  time  from  the  Car- 
K)niferou8  to  the  Cretaceous. 


♦  **  Formations  postprimaires  du  bassin  du  Congo,"  Ann.  Soc.   G^oL 
3elge,  vol.  21  (1893-4). 
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Egypt  might  be  included  in  this  district,  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Nubian  sandstone,  beds  of  Creteceous  age  rest  on 
the  Archaean.  Altogether  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  of 
this  region  are  analogous  to  those  of  Syria  and  of  countries  still 
further  to  the  eastward.  The  southern  extension  of  the  great 
Cretaceous  overlap  in  this  area  is  not  exactly  known;  but 
De  Lapparent*  has  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  Eocene 
fossils  on  the  frontier  of  Sokoto  due  west  of  Lake  Tchad.  He 
also  announces  the  discovery  of  an  upper  Cretaceous  echinoid, 
believed  to  be  from  Belina,  which  is  300  miles  north  of  the 
same  lake. 

The  full  significance  of  these  discoveries  can  only  be  realised 
by  the  aid  of  a  map ;  but  among  the  results  thus  obtained  we 
fiiQd  that  marine  deposits  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  age,  as  proved 
by  their  fossils,  are  now  known  to  exist  within  ]  4°  north  of 
the  Equator.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  why  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Tchad  should  not  be  underlain  by 
Cretaceo-Eocene  formations,  which  in  all  probability  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Sen^al  to  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
the  Ethiopian  Highlands.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  a 
much  larger  portion  of  Northern  Africa  than  hitherto  supposed 
must  be  included  iu  our  second  division,  though  the  limits 
between  this  and  the  third,  or  peninsular  division,  cannot  yet 
be  deiined.  There  is,  however,  one  marked  difference  between 
our  second  and  third  divisions,  which  cannot  be  too  soon 
realised,  viz.,  that  in  the  second  division  fossiliferous  marine 
beds  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  age  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
the  continent,  whereas  in  the  third  division  such  beds  occupy 
but  a  narrow  fringe  between  the  sea  and  the  peninsular  massiL 
Thus,  the  physical  history  of  the  two  regions  is  entirely 
different. 

(3)  Peninsular  Africa. — Constitutes  the  third  division,  and 
this  may  be  divided  as  follows : — 

Section  a.  The  Cape  Beds,  which  have  now  been  studied  for 
a  long  time,  and  which  it  is  necessary  in  some  measure  to  refer 
to,  if  we  would  endeavour  to  understand  the  geology  of 
Equatorial  Africa.  Theie  is  a  useful  summary  of  these  beds 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Geological  Ma(jaziue,\  which  I  condense 
as  follows : — 


♦  Bull  Soc.  Oe'ol.  France  (4)  III,  No.  3,  p.  299  (1903). 
+  December,  1903,  p.  569.     See  also  Seward,  op.  cit,  November,  1903, 
who  deduces  the  age  from  plant  evidence. 
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Coastal 


E^roo 


Bed$, 

Age. 

Superficial  Deposits 

•••• 

Recent,  etc. 

(  Poadoland  Series 
I  Uitenhage  Series 

•••• 

Cretaceous. 

•••• 

Wealden. 

rStormberg  Series 
1  Beaufort  Series 

•••• 

Khtetic. 

•  ••  • 

Triassic. 

1  Ecca  Series 

> 

LDwyka  Series 

jreruio-L^arDOuii 

Cape  System 

•••• 

?  Old  Palaeozoic. 

Pre-Cape  Kocks 

•  ••• 

Archiean. 

The  beds  above  referred  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Wealden  are 
mply  strips  along  the  coast,  and  it  may  be  said  generally  of  the 
iucipal  system,  viz.,  the  Karoo,  that  its  fauna  and  flora  are 
tirely  fresh- water  or  terrestrial.  The  older  beds  on  which 
e  great  Karoo  system  unconformably  rests  contain  no  marine 
ssils.  It  is  probable  that  the  beds  marked  as  Ithaetic  were 
rmerly  regarded  as  Triassic. 

Section  h. — We  now  come  to  consider  the  geological  structure  of 
piaioricd  Africa  adjoining  the  Cape  Beds,  which  lie  to  the 
ttth.  With  cenain  exceptions  presently  to  be  described,  the 
ids  of  this  region  coincide  geographically  with  the  Congo 
Bin.  Cornet  says  of  this  region  that  it  is  constituted  by 
pressed  massifs,  formed  of  Archiean  and  PaUeozoic  beds  much 
Ided ;  these  are  covered  by  beds  almost  horizontal  extending 
er  immense  distances,  consisting  of  conglomerates,  sandstones 
d  clay  schists,  all  utterly  unfossiiiferous.  This  is  the 
ipromising  region  which  we  have  to  study  with  some  degree  of 
tail,  but  before  doing  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
story  and  structure  of  the  peculiar  mountain  chain,  which 
ough  it  hangs  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  is  called 
'  Mr.  Moore  the  great  Central  Itange. 

TJie  nwuntain-chain  or  plafeau-ranr/e  of  East  Africa, — In 
e  above  geological  disquisition  we  muse  not  lose  sight  of  our 
Biin  object,  which  is  to  account,  if  we  can,  for  the  presence  of 
e  peculiar  halolimuic  fauna  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Now  this 
ke,  wliich  has  a  length  fiom  north  to  south  of  400  miles,  lies 
the  junction  of  the  Great  Central  Karige  with  the  enormous 
)ngo  basin.  We  shall  consider  the  structure  of  tlie  Congo 
sin  in  some  detail  presently,  but  a  few  words  as  to  the 
culiar  mountain  system  with  which  the  lake  is  connected 
.gilt  to  be  useful.  If  we  want  to  account  for  anything,  we 
ust  understand  the  position  on  all  sides. 
This  mountain  chain  is  largely  volcanic  in  its  composition, 
id  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  we  take  our  start  from 
le  great  volcanic  mountain  mass  of  Abyssinia,  whose  geological 
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features,  to  a  certain  extent,  resemble  those  of  the  peculiar 
mountain  plateau-regiou  which  is  characteristic  of  Equatorial 
East  Africa.  Isolated  volcanoes,  now  extinct,  such  as  Elgon. 
Kenya  and  Kilima-Xjaro  rise  to  heights,  in  the  two  latter  cases, 
of  over  18,000  feet,  but  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the 
double  chain  of  depressions  which  contain  the  numerous 
longitudinal  lakes  of  Equatorial  Africa.  This  system,  which 
may  be  said  to  commence  with  Lake  fiudolf.  just  south  of 
Abyssinia,  bifurcates,  the  eastern  and  smaller  arm  containing 
such  lakes  as  Baringo  (3,200  feet),  and  Xavaisha  (6,200  feet), 
whilst  the  western,  or  more  important  arm,  includes  the 
uppermost  Nile-vallev  and  such  lakes  as  the  Albert  Xyanza 
(2,300  feet),  the  Albert  Edward  (3,240  feet),  and  Kivu  (4,900 
feet).  This  latter  lake,  as  Mr.  Moore  has  showTi,  formerly 
belongeil  to  the  Nile-valley  system,  but  owing  to  volcanic 
extravasations  the  drainage  has  been  reversed  and  its  waters 
now  find  their  way  into  Lake  Tanganyika  (2,700  feet).  The 
two  arms  of  this  double  series  of  lon<;itudinal  depi-essions  are 
regardeil  as  to  a  certain  extent  coalescing  in  the  great  lake  of 
Nyassa  ^1,500  feet),  where  the  system  of  these  peculiar 
longitudinal  depressions  may  be  said  to  terminate.  The 
mountain  system  of  East  Africa,  in  another  form,  is  i^newed 
in  the  l)ra'kensl>erg,  where  the  sur\eyors  have  lately  found 
numerous  indications  of  volcanic  action.  A  sket<;h-niap  of  the 
Ea.*^t  African  Lake-Chain  (after  Siieso),  ni<Mlified  from  Gregory's 
The  Grent  Rift  ValU]!,  is  appendeil.     (Fig.  L) 

Pn'tween  the  two  arms  of  the  system  of  longitiuiinal 
deprtf'^sions  (**  Gral»en  "  of  Suess)  is  situated,  the  wide  l>asin  of  the 
Victoria  Xyanza  (3,900  feet)  which  has  an  area  in  miles  of 
270  X  225 — a  veritable  inland  sea.  This  constitutes  a  sort  of 
broad  and  shallow  depression  in  complete  conti-ast  to  the 
Gn»l>eii    with    their   vertical  walls  and  succession    of    trough 

faults. 

Our  brief  sketch  of  the  Great  Central  East  African  Range 
would  not  l)e  complete  without  allusion  to  two  very  remarkable 
features  in  connection  thei-ewith,  which  characterize  the 
uppermost  Xile-valley  system  in  the  neigh l)ourhood  of  the  Lake 
All>ert  Edward.  The  first  of  these  is  the  still  active  volcanic 
range  of  Blount  ^Ffumbiro  which  crosses  the  great  western  arui 
of  the  Graben  system  at  a  right  ani;le,  ami  rises  to  a  height  of 
14,000  feet  in  Karisimbi  (extinct),  whilst  the  rim  of  the 
crater  of  the  still  active  Kirungo-cha-(iongo  Mr.  Moore  founJ 
to  be  ll,o50  feet.  As  he  observes,  this  mass  acts  like  a  dam  to 
the  original  dminage  of  the  Graben.     The  chief  points  to  note 
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piO.    1. — PLAK    OF    THB    QRABEN    SY8TBM   AND   ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 

CONGO   BASIN. 


Eastern  Arm. 

Western  Arm, 

1. 

TAke  Stefanie. 

7. 

Lake  Albert. 

2. 

„     Rudolf. 

8. 

„     Albert  Edward. 

3. 

„     Baringo. 

9. 

„     Kivu. 

4. 

„     Navaisha^ 

10. 

„     Tanganyika. 

5. 

„     Natron. 

11. 

„     Rukwa. 

6. 

„     Manyora. 

12. 

Lake 

Nyassa. 

this  case  are  :  (1)  The  existence  of  volcanic  action  within 
)  containing  walls  of  the  great  western  Graben.  (2)  The 
t  that  volcanic  action  is  not  extinct  in  this  region,  though  it 
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is  probably  fast  dying  out.  There  are  yet  some  traces  of 
volcanic  activity  in  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Graben.  where  the 
mountain,  Longonot  (9,350  feet),  still  shows  a  fresh  looking 
crater  and  emits  steam.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
modern  volcanic  action  in  the  Graben  system  is  of  importance  in 
connection  with  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  age  of  this  mountain 
plateau-system,  in  which  the  Graben  themselves  are  situated. 

The  second  feature  in  connection  with  the  equatorial  portion 
of  the  Great  Central  chain  is  the  existence  of  the  short,  but 
lofty  Euwenzori  Eange,  whose  southern  extremity  lies  actually 
on  the  equator.  Whilst  the  axis  of  the  volcanic  chain  of  Mount 
M'fumbiro  lies  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  northerly  trend  of  the 
great  western  Graben,  that  of  the  crystalline  system  of 
Euwenzori  is  approximately  parallel  to  it.  "These  ranges, 
which  rival  the  Alps  in  magnitude  and  in  the  sublimity  of  their 
scenery,  lie  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  depression,  and  appear, 
in  fact,  to  stand  out  into  it  beyond  what  was  originally  its 
eastern  face."*  We  recognise  the  importance  of  the  above 
observation,  as  it  tends  to  show  that  this  portion  of  the  Graben 
is  older  than  the  Euwenzori  Eange  itself.  The  adjacent  Victoria 
Nyanza  plateau  is  mainly  composed  of  schists  and  gneiss, 
and  this  class  of  rock  usually  terminates  abruptly  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Graben  where  the  depression  ensues.  But 
opposite  Euwenzori,  instead  of  being  broken  off  at  the  edge  of 
the  depression  the  gneiss  and  schists  are  bent  and  piled  upon 
the  steep  flanks  of  the  mountains  themselves,  which  in  their 
more  central  portions  are  found  to  consists  of  massive  old 
amphibolites.  These  latter  are,  most  probably,  the  base  of  the 
Archaean,  as  developed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  these  amphibolites  seem  to  have  been  thrust  up 
through  the  overlying  gneissic  and  schistose  layer.f 

Geology  of  British  East  Africa, — Having  paid  some  attention 
to  the  physical  structure  of  the  Central  Eange  with  its 
associated  Lake  Chains,  it  would  not  be  amiss  just  to  glance  at 
the  geology  of  the  equatorial  region  of  East  Africa  and  its 
relations  to  the  remarkable  system  of  Graben  already  partly 
described.  In  this  respect  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
Gregory  in  his  description  of  the  region  between  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  includes  the  eastern  arm 
of   the   Graben    system.      The   subjoined  section,   which    lies 

♦  Moore,  The  Tawjanyika  Problem,  p.  94.  He  gives  the  altitude  of 
the  highest  peaks  at  about  16,500  feet. 

f  Amphibolites  are  igneous  rocks  in  which  hornblende  is  a  chief 
constituent ;  diorite  is  a  common  variety. — E.  H.  (Ed.) 
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almost  on  the  Equator,  will  serve  not  only  as  a  description 
of  the  immediate  region,  but  may  in  many  respects  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  Peninsular  Africa,  both  east,  south  and  west. 
In  particular  the  section  shows  : 

(1)  That  fossiliferous  deposits  are  a  mere  coastal  fringe,  or 

at  least  get  no  further  inland  than  the  Foot  Hills, 
and, 

(2)  The  enormous  development  of  old  crystalline  and  more 

recent  volcanic  rocks. 


FIO.    2. — SECTION   ACROSS    BRITISH   EAST     AFRICA  (AFTER  ORBGORT  :    "  RIFT 

VALLEY,"  p.  222.) 


ictoria 
yanzrt. 


GrabeiL 


Primitive 
Volcanic      crystAlline 
chain.        mountains. 


Foot  hills. 


Indian  Ofi§an 


GEOLOOICAL  SIGNS. 

(a)  Coastal  deposits  :  raised  coral-reefs  and  old  sea  beaches  with  much 
wind-borne  sand. 

(6)  The  foot  plateau.  The  seaward  portion  consists  of  shales,  etc.,  of 
middle  Jurassic  age  as  proved  by  their  ammonites  ;  the  middle 
portion  of  bright  coloured  pandst^mes,  probably  of  Triassic  age,  but 
without  marine  fossils  ;  the  western  portion  of  shales  of  probably 
Permo-Carboniferous  a/je,  with  land  plants  and  fresh-water  mollusca 
{PalaeanodorUa). 

(c)  The  portion  of  the  Archeean  rocks  to  the  eastward  of  the  volcanic 
region. 

{d)  Volcanic  region,  consisting  of  plateaux,  mountains  (Kenya,  Kilima 
Njaro,  etc.),  and  Grabeu. 

{<f)  Archeean  rocks  west  of  the  volcanic  region.  N.B.— The  Archaean 
system  is  said  to  cover  something  like  two-thirds  of  British  East 
Africa,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  underlies  the  greater 
part  of  the  rest. 

(«)  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  without  fossils  on  the  horizon  of  the  Karagwe 
series — here  and  there  on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

An  old  crystalline  axis  is  well  shown  in  the  above  generalized 
section,  and,  as  we  perceive,  these  crystalline  rocks  are  stated 
to  cover  two-thirds  of  this  part  of  tlie  country.  Indeed  it  has 
always  been  an  idea  of  mine  that  the  immense  extent  of  old 
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crystallines  in  Peninsular  Africa  helps  us  to  andentancl  tbe 
sandy  and  unfossiliferous  nature  of  the  bulk  of  its  sedimentai; 
rocks.     What  we  now  see  are  merely  the  eroded  stamps  of 
crystaUine  masses  which  once  towered  in  the  air,  but  which 
have  been  riven  for  ages  by  equatorial  storms  and  rains,  and 
their  material  distributed  by  torrents,  rivers,  and  backwaters, 
so  as  to  help  to  level  up  the  surface.     In  this  particular  case 
the  crystalline    system   ha*?   been   invaded    by   an   enormous 
extent  of  volcanic  extravasations,  and  if  we  wish  to  discover 
the  age  of  the  Great  East  African  Central  Chain,  as  it  now 
exists,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  period  during  which 
these  phenomena  have  been  in  operation.     The  origin  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  itself   depends  upon  these  considerations.     That 
this  period  is  post- Jurassic,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  the 
strip  of  Jurassic  rock  near  Mombasa  is  traversed  by  dykes, 
which  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  general  mass  of  extra- 
vasated  matter  on  the  central  plateau.     It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  a  mucli  later  date  may  be  assigned.     In  this  con- 
nection I  would  refer  to  iJr.  Gregory,*  who  places  the  first 
plateau-eruptions  in  the  Cretaceous,  probably  towai-ds  the  close 
of  that  period,  as  is  the  case  with  the  great  basaltic  outpourings 
of  Western  India.     From  this  time  up  to  the  Pleist<x^ne  there 
have  been,  according  to  this  author,  a  succession  of  eruptions 
and  coast-movements,  and  he  places  the  first  series  of  Kift- 
Valley  faults  (Gral»en)  in   tlie  Upper  Eocene  and  the  second 
series  in  the  Pliocene.     These  statements  are  made,  principally 
with  reference  tc  the  eastern  ann  of  the  Graben  system,  bub  it 
would  probably  apply  also  to  the  western   arm  in  which   Lake 
Tanganyika   is   situated.      It   is   pretty    clear,   however,   that 
volcanic  eruptions  have  taken  place,  as  we  now  know,  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  that  earth  movements  have  continued, 
for  some  of  the  fault  scarps,  Dr.  Grej^ory  observes,  are  s«>  bare 
and  sharp  that  they  must  be  of  very  recant  date. 

Enough  has  now  heen  said  with  regard  to  the  anomalous 
histor}^  and  condition  of  the  Great  East  African  Central  Chain 
and  its  double  string  of  lakes  of  depression.  Tanganyika  is 
the  largest  and  most  ];eculiar  of  all  these,  and  its  origin  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  above  considerations.  We  may 
believe  that  its  initiation  may  have  taken  place  in  early 
Tertiary  times,  but  that  both  its  drainage  area  and  also  the 
great  lliit  in  which  it  occurs  have  undergone  some  modificatiou 
owing  to  the  instability  of  the  earth's  crust  in  that  region. 


♦  The  Great  Rift  Valley,  p.  235. 
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Oeological  dmdure  of  the  Congo  ha  sin, — The  above  considera- 
iions  present  to  us  only  one  phase  of  Tant^unyika's  history.  If 
we  desire  even  to  try  to  account  for  its  peculiar  fauna  we  must 
low  turn  to  anotlier  factor  in  the  case,  viz.,  the  geological 
itructure  of  the  Congo  basin,  with  v/hich  it  seems,  almost  by 
iccident,  as  it  were,  to  be  connected.  This  is  a  very  large 
lubject,  and  the  region  under  consideration  is  quite  the  jon- 
rei*se  of  the  one  previously  described ;  for  we  are  about  to  deal 
vith  an  immense  circular  area  having  only  an  elevation  of 
'roni  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  which,  for  the 
nost  part,  seems  to  have  been  free  from  tectonic  disturbance, 
[t  might  be  thought  there  would  be  immense  variety  of  forma- 
ions  in  this  region,  but  if  the  Belgian  and  French  geologists, 
nrhom  1  shall  presently  quote,  are  correct,  we  have  the  old 
jtory  over  again: — a  rim  of  crystalline  and,  possibly,  palaeozoic 
rocks,  with  absolutely  unfossiliferous  sedimentaries,  largely 
sonsisting  of  sandstones,  dumped  down  in  the  centre. 

The  best  evidence  we  obtain  of  the  general  structui*e  of  the 
Concjo  basin  is  derived  Irom  the  writings  of  Professor  Cornet, 
3f  Mons,  supplemented  for  the  French  Congo  by  those  of  Mons. 
Barrat,  a  mining  engineer,  and  inspector  of  public  works.* 
riie  first  mentioned  author  is  a  geologist  of  great  experience, 
and  his  earliest  work  in  this  region  (Katanga)  relates  to  the 
geology  of  the  Uppermost  Congo  in  the  basin  of  the  Lualaba, 
which  is  almost  m  touch  with  Tanganyika  itself.  Before  ven- 
turing, however,  to  deal  with  this  ground,  I  will  bring  to  your 
Qotice  Professor  Cornet's  experiences  on  the  Lower  Congo. 
The  railway  from  Boma  to  Stanley  Pool  has  materially  helped 
the  engineer  to  obtain  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  this  piece  of 
jountry.  It  is  true  that  this  railway  is  only  350  kilometres 
'216*35  miles)  in  length,  and  that  the  distance  from  the  outlet 
)f  the  Lukuga  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  measured  in  a  straight 
line  along  the  sixth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  is  nearly  1,300 
niles,  yet  the  section  traversed  by  the  railway  and  prolonged 
o  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolobo,  appears  to  be  the  key  to 

♦  Comet,  "  Terrains  anciens  du  Katanga  (expedition  de  1891-93),"  Lidge 
1697). 

Comet,  "  Observations  sur  la  geologic  du  Congo  occidental."  Bull.  Soc, 
lid,  Belg,,  vol.  x  (1896). 

Comet.  "  Etudes  sur  lag^ologie  du  Congo  occidental"  Op,  cit.,  vol  xi 
1897). 

Comet,  "  Les  formations  post-primaires  du  bassin  du  Congo,"  Ann,  Soc. 
7iol.  Belg,,  vol.  21  (1893-4). 

Barrat,  " La  g^ologie  au  Congo  Francais.*'  Ann,  des Mines^lAwrdAwm 
I'avril  (1895). 
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the  strucijure  of  nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  Congo.  I  may 
be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  I  dwell  upon  tliis  section  on  the 
Lower  Congo  in  some  detail. 

The  western  Congo  may,  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  be 
divided  into  four  zones  from  west  to  east  as  follows  (see 
Fig.  3,  page  361.) 

I.  The  Maritime  Zone. 
II.  The  CiystcJline  Zone. 

III.  The  Calcareo-schistose  Zone. 

IV.  Zone  of  the  Sandstones. 

/.  The  Maritime  Zone.  —  This  consists  of  old  estuarin© 
deposits,  and  more  particularly  of  fragments  of  Tertiary  beds^ 
Cretaceous  beds,  and  of  continental  pre-Cretaceous  sandstones. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  fossiliferous  beds  whose 
age  may  be  known  from  their  contents,  constitute  a  narrow 
and  insignificant  fringe  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  just  as 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  on  the  east  coast  of  equatorial 
Africa  (see  Fig.  2,  p.  357).  All  the  other  zones  fiire  without 
any  definite  traces  of  organisms. 

//.  TJie  Arckccan  ojiui  metavwrphic  beds. — The  Archaean  is 
well  represented  on  the  Lower  Congo  from  the  granitoid 
gneisses  of  Boma,  in  the  west,  to  the  chlorite  and  sericite 
schists  of  the  higher  portions.  The  dip  is  generally  towards 
the  west  at  variable  angles,  which  are  sometimes  low.  Both 
north  and  south  of  the  Congo  this  zone  can  be  traced  for  some 
distance.  The  so-called  metamorphic  beds  are  less  crystalline, 
and  in  some  cases  calcareous. 

///.  The  calcareous-schist  system. — There  is  a  massive  con- 
glomerate at  the  base,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  schistose  argil- 
htceous  limestones.  The  middle  member  consists  largely  of 
marbles,  wliilst  the  highest  beds  are  calcareous  schists  with 
silicious  concretions.  Tlie  beds  of  this  system  exist  in  a  series 
of  synclinal  basins  indicative  of  a  thrust  towards  the  wesi,  and 
with  a  diminution  of  folding  as  one  advances  eastwards,  until 
the  beds  pass  under  the  felspathic  j^rits  of  the  fourth  zone 
with  a  slight  dip  to  the  eastwards.  The  age  of  these  beds  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  thought  that  part  of  them  may  represent  in 
time  the  Devonian  of  other  countries. 

Zones  II  and  III  represent  the  rim  of  the  basin  in  which 
the  nearly  horizontal  sandstones  of  the  fourth  zone  were 
deposited. 

Zone  IV.  Zone  of  the  Sandstones,  or  beds  of  the  Congo  basin 
proper.     These  are  the  beds  to  which  Professor  Comet  more 
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particularly  alludes  in  his  paper  on  the  "Formations  post- 
primaires."  The  lowest,  or  Red  Felspathic  Gh-its,  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  a  slight  unconforniity.  It  reposes  in 
complete  discordance  upon  the  flanks  of  Zone  III.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  detrital  matter  in  this  formation,  including 
conglomerates,  fine  grained  sandstones  and  argillaceous  schists, 
but  one  of  its  characteristics  consists  of  thick  beds  of  grit 
largely  charged  with  big  grains  of  altered  felspar  causing  a 
reddish  or  brownish  tinge.  These  beds  correspond  to  the 
"couches  de  Kundalungu"  of  the  highest  Congo  (Lualaba), and 
form  part  of  the  margin  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  On  the  Lower  Congo  the  Eed  Felspathic  Grit  series 
extended  to  the  westward  of  its  present  outcrop,  as  shown  by 
outliers,  possibly  as  far  as  the  crystalline  zone. 

The  upper  portion  of  Zone  IV,  d  of  the  section,  which  is 
strongly  in  evidence  near  Stanley  Pool,  extends  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Bolobo.     It  consists  of  white  or  yellowish  silicions 
sandstones,  very  pure,   soft  and    friable    under   the   fingers, 
forming  beds  several  hundred  metres  in  thickness  and  having 
a  wavy  and  current-bedded  stratification.     Enormous  sarsens 
attest  the  former  presence  of  these  beds  in  areas  where  the 
softer  material  has  been  removed  by  denudation.     The  beds  of 
this  system,  in  this  region,  are  nearly  flat,  or  with  a  slight  dip 
to    the    eastward.      They  correspond    to    the   "  couches   de 
Lubilache  "  of  the  Lualaba  district,  and  may  be  known  as  the 
White  Fricihle  Saiuhtmics. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  the  geological  rl^inn^  of  the 
Lower  Congo  any  further,  beyond  pointing  out  one  or  two 
matters  which  may  have  a  bearing  in  future  discussion  relative 
to  the  fauna  of  the  Middle  Congo,  and,  in  consequence,  of  Lake 
Tanganyika.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
from  Stanley  Pool  to  Boma  the  present  river  Congo  has  cut  for 
itself  a  passage  through  what  may  be  regaided  as  the  western 
coastal  range  in  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids  which  precludes 
any  present  connection  with  marine  conditions.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  during  the  initiatory  stages  of  this  escape  from  the 
interior,  the  waters  of  the  Congo  basin  selected  the  most  de- 
pressed portion  of  the  coastal  range,  which  thus  presents  an 
appearance,  in  section,  of  less  importance  than  would  be  the 
case  either  to  the  north  or  the  south  of  the  river's  course :  also 
denudation  has  been  active  in  lowering  the  rim  of  the  original 
basin.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the 
coastal  range  in  the  north  of  the  French  Congo  (province) 
attains  elevations  of  1.500  metres  in  the"Monts  de  Cristal," 
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'hich  arc  of  granite.  Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered,  that, 
5  far  as  what  we  may  term  the  solid  geology  is  concerned,  the 
(Thite  Friable  Sandstone  seiies  is  the  highest  in  the  sequence 
f  the  beds  which  form  the  vast  interior.  These  are  often 
ancealed  by  horizontal  beds  of  clayey  and  sandy  alluvium 
silt),  dating  from  a  period  when  the  mean  level  of  the  river 
ras  higher;  also  by  spreads  of  what  the  French  geologists 
all  "  Laterite."  Even  these  alluvial  beds  seem  devoid  of 
rganic  remains,  except  that  in  one  case  shells  of  jEtheria  are 
lentioned.* 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  in  some  detail  the  material  of 
^hich  the  Congo  basin,  in  a  geological  sense,  is  constituted,  we 
re  now  in  a  position  to  glance  at  the  structure  and  physical 
dstory  of  that  immense  area,  including  some  attempt  to  fix  the 
hronology  and  parallelism  of  the  two  great  sandstone  systems, 
irhich  probably  cover  more  ground  than  any  other  sedimentary 
leds  throughout  Africa.  Cornet,  in  speaking  of  the  physio- 
;raphy  of  the  Congo  basin,  describes  it  as  an  immense  **  vat," 
^rhose  peripheral  margins  are  always  higher  than  the  central 
^iou. 

'live  peripJuynj  of  the  Contjo  basin  (Plate  I). — The  western 
)ortion  we  have  already  studied  in  the  traveree  from  Boma  to 
Stanley  Pool.  Although  the  topography  varies  throughout  this 
mmense  circle,  the  geological  sequence  is  pretty  much  what  we 
lave  seen.  Thus,  on  the  southern  margin,  the  watersliod  between 
:he  Conijo  and  the  Zambesi,  towards  tlie  sources  of  the  Lualaba, 
runs  from  elevations  of  4,000  feet  t/)  5,000  feet.  On  the  south- 
east the  headwaters  of  the  Congo-Luapula  proceed  from  a 
region  of  gneiss,  mica  schists  and  argillaceous  scliists  with 
jranitic  massifs,  which  extend  between  lakes  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika.  Tlie  "  ancient  rocks  "  of  Katanga,  so  well  described 
by  Cornet,  of  course  form  a  part  of  the  general  periphery  in 
these  regions.  It  would  be  well  to  mention  here  that,  although 
juch  ancient  rocks  are,  in  the  flatter  parts  of  the  basin,  covered 


♦  There  is  an  article  by  Stainier  {TraiM.  Inst.  Mining  EngineerSy 
vo\.  15  (1S98)  p.  491/,  in  which  the  author,  besides  summiirizing  the 
results  of  Cornet  and  others  on  the  soHd  geology  of  the  Congo  basin, 
^ves  a  very  useful  abstract  of  the  supei'Jicial  fannations  of  this  immense 
area.  These  include  (1)  Products  of  the  alteration  in  situ  of  subsoil 
rocks ;  (2)  Products  of  decomposition  on  slopes  under  the  influence  of 
rainfall ;  (3)  Alluvial  deposits  in  watercourses  ;  and  (4)  Ancient  alluvial 
deposits.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  solid  geology  of  the 
Coug<^»  basin  is  largely  masked  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  above 
conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  vast  districts  under  water  and  swamps. 
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by  one  or  other  of  the  sandstone  systems  (formations  post- 
primaires;,  yet  the  latter  have  been  cut  clean  through  by 
streams  in  many  places  so  that  the  framework  and  bones  of  the 
skeleton  are  occasionally  displayed  throughout  the  vast  r^on 
under  description. 

The  eastern  margin  of  the  periphery  calls  for  especial  notice, 
as  Professor  Comet  considers   Tanganyika   to   be  within  the 
limits  of  the  original  basin,  since  the  Red  Felspathic  Grits  extend 
to  the  east  as  well  as  to  the  west  of  the  lake.     Its  eastern 
affluents  descend   from   a    granitic    or    metamorphic   district 
stretciiing  towards  the  east  and  also  bordering  the  lake  for  a 
considerable  distance.     When  we  come  to  deal  more  especially 
with  the  geology  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  Ked  Felspathic  Grits,  almost  horizontal  in  many 
places,  are  occasionally   tilted  in   this   region,   showicif^    that 
Tanganyika  is   within   the   influence  of    the   disturbances  in 
connection   with   the   Great   Central  or  East  African    Rauge, 
whereas  the  Congo  basin,  as  a  whole,  is  outside  these  influences. 
The  south  end  of  the  lake  is  bordered  with  red  and  variegated 
grits  belonging  to  the  Red  Felspathic  series  which  are  horizontal 
and  have  been  transformed  by  metamorphism  into  a  kind  of 
quartzite  with  intercalation  of  eruptive  rocks.     At  the  outflow 
of  the  Lukuga  are   seen   grits   and  red   schists  (of   the  Red 
Felspathic  group)  which  continue  for  a  distance  of  120  kilo- 
metres westward  from  Tau<i;anyika.     At  this  point  (Wal)enza) 
they  are  covered   by  the  white  friable  schists  (White  Friable 
Sandstone)  of  the  centre  of   the   basin.      This  formation  also 
prevails  at  Nyangwe,  but  the  Red  Felspathic  Grits  reappear  at 
Stanley  Falls. 

The  limits  on  the  north-east  of  the  periphery  are  constituteil 
by  the  western  lip  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Graben,  which 
contains  the  lakes  belonging  to  the  Upper  Nile.  The  region  of 
the  sources  of  the  Aruwimi  consists  of  crystalline  rocks.  On 
the  north  gneiss  occurs  at  several  points  between  the  basin  of 
the  Uelle  and  the  White  Nile. 

On  the  north-west  there  is  a  sandstone  plateau  of  an  altitude 
of  2,000  to  2,800  feet,  which  occupies  the  meeting  ground  of 
the  Shari,  Congo  and  Nile  basins,  and  falls  to  the  north  in  a 
plain  some  400  feet  lower,  watered  by  the  Auk,  an  eastern 
branch  of    the  Shari,   the   principal   feeder   of    Lake   Tchad.* 


♦  Chevalier,  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society j 
vol.  22,  p.  569  (November,  1903). 
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This  completes  the  periphery  of  the  Congo  basin  as  at  present 
constituted. 

Suggeded  carre/atian  of  the  beds  composing  the  interior  of  the 
basi7i. — Having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  Congo  basin,  we 
must  next  endeavour  to  ascertiiin  something  of  the  geological 
liistory  of  this  vast  tract  and  its  constituent  elements.  The 
first  question  we  ask  ourselves  must  be,  what  is  the  approxi- 
mate age  of  these  two  great  interior  sandstone  formations? 
Without  fossils,  terrestrial,  fresh-water  or  marine,  to  guide  us, 
this  can  only  be  done  by  way  of  inference  and  analogy.* 
Cornet  calls  them  post-primary,  z.e.,  to  say,  they  rest  in  almost 
liorizontal  layei-s,  for  the  most  part,  either  on  crystalline  rocks 
or  on  old  palaeozoic  rocks  inclined  at  high  angles.  This  is  very 
much  the  case  with  the  Karoo  beds  at  the  Cape,  which  are  in 
position  analogous  to  the  two  sandstone  series  of  the  Congo. 
The  Karoo  beds  fortunately  contain  a  fairly  abundant  fauna 
and  flora,  which  is  wholly  terrestrial  and  fresh-water.  The 
geological  position  of  the  Karoo  beds  is  pretty  well  known,  and 
I  must  refer  to  a  previous  statement  on  this  subject  (see  page 
353).  We  are  not  altogether  without  links  in  the  chain  of 
evidence. 

A  paper  appeared  lately  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society  by  Mr.  Molyneuxf  on  "  The  Sedimentary 
Dei)osits  of  Southern  Rl:odesia,"  where  a  provisional  classifica- 
tion of  the  several  formations,  down  to  the  Zambesi,  was 
8ug<?ested.  Beneath  a  series  of  sandstones  and  grits,  capped  by 
volcanic  rocks,  occur  some  800  feet  of  beds  containing 
workable  and  impure  coal  and  also  some  recognizable  fossils 
(Matobola  beds).  The  interest  of  these  consists  in  the  fact  that 
scales  of  the  fisli  Acrolepis  were  recognized,  tlie  genus  also 
occurring  in  the  Lower  Karoo,  and  likewise  in  the  so-called 
'*  Drummond's  beds "  on  Lake  Nyassa.  A  very  few  lamelli- 
branchs  were  obtained  from  the  Sengwe  coal-field  and  were 
described  by  Dr.  Hind.  These  are  small,  oval,  gibbose  bivalves 
belonging  to  the  genus  Palaeomutela,  similar  to  species  from  the 
Permian  of  the  Volga.  A  few  plant  remains  were  collected, 
and  amongst  others  fronds  of  tlie  fern-like  plant  Glossopteru 
Hrowwiann,  Brongn,  and  of  some  of  its  varieties.  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Matobola-beds  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  may  be  referred  to  the  terrestrial  and  fresli-water 
Lower  Gondwana  system   of   Permo-Carboniferous   age.      The 


♦  This  was  Prof.  Cornet's  view  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
t  Vol.  59  (May,  1903)  p.  266. 
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"  Drummond's  beds  "  towards  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa 
present  similar  traces  of  this  fauna  in  association  with  a  series 
of  conglomerates,  red  grits  and  shales,  and  as  they  are  not  far 
from  the  south-east  rim  of  the  Congo  basin  their  evidence  is  all 
the  more  valuable.* 

There  is  good  reason,  on  the  whole,  for  supposing  that  the 
Red  Felspathic  Grits  of  the  Congo  basin  are  the  equivalents  in 
time,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  composition,  of  part  of  the 
Karoo  system  of  the  Cape.  If  this  view  be  accepted  we  might 
roughly  correlate  the  White  Friable  Sandstone  series  with  the 
Upper  Karoo  which  may  possibly  extend  upwards  as  high  as 
the  Ehflptic  period.  It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that 
no  marine  organisms  occur  in  any  of  these  beds  referred  to  the 
Karoo.  Mons.  Bairat,  in  his  map  of  the  Congo  basin,  boldly 
correlates  the  whole  of  the  post-primary  sandstone  systems  of 
that  basin  with  the  Karoo,  and  in  a  general  sense  he  is  probably 
not  far  wrong.  Cornet  himself  considers  that  the  **  Bassin 
primitif  du  Congo,"  at  the  period  of  the  horizontal  deposits, 
was  separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains  from  a  region  lying 
towards  the  south,  south-east  and  east,  where  the  beds  of  the 
real  Karoo  were  being  deposited.! 

It   is   difficult  to  conceive   the  precise  physi^,al  conditions 
under  which  these  lifeless  masses  were  accimiulated  during  a 
period  which  may  be  regarded  as  very  early  mesozic  (including 
the    Penno-Carboniferous).     That  the   mountainous  periphery 
already    described    was    being   ground    down    by    atmospheric 
causes  and  its  products  distributed  by  some  sort  of  water  action 
thoughout  the  central   dei^ressed  area  seems  certain,  and  it  is 
also    highly   probable    that    during    the    greater  part   of    the 
time   there    was   no   drainage    outlet,   so    that    this    part  of 
Equatorial  Africa  became  the  dumping  ground  of  a  mass  of 
mechanical  sediments,  which  had  no  means  of  escape  by  the 
usual  method  of  rivers  flowing  towards  the  ocean.     But  a  time 
came,  perhaps  towards  the  middle  of  the  mesozoic  epoch,  when 
deposit  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  and  these  intermin- 
able sandstones    themselves    became  subject   to   the   laws    of 


*  The  Drummond'8  beds  of  Nyassa  are  described  as  a  small  system  of 
grits,  schists  and  Hmestones  with  fish  (Acrolepis\  molluscs  (Sfutela 
obloTiga)  and  plant  remains.  Other  localities  are  quoted  where  the  Red 
Felspathic  Grits  contain  remains  of  vegetation,  according  to  the 
traveller,  Thompson. 

t  It  is  admitted  that  the  Karoo  beds  of  the  Cape  constitute  » 
somewhat  indefinite  system,  yet  within  certain  limits  their  horizon  may 
be  accepted  as  fairly  well  understood. 
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denudation.  A  new  era  had  arrived,  and  some  faint  shadow  of 
modern  conditions  was  inaugurated.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  evidence,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  at  present,  of  what  took 
pl€U3e  between  the  close  of  the  White  Friable  Sandstone  period 
and  that  of  sub-recent  and  recent  deposits.  This  interval 
doubtless  was,  during  part  of  the  time,  a  period  of  great  inland 
waters,  where  the  basins  of  the  Congo,  Shari  and  White  Nile 
inosculated  and  where  the  fauna  now  exisiting  in  Equatorial 
Africa  was  to  a  considerable  extent  evolved,  and  the  rivers 
themselves  partly  marked  out.  But  enough  perhaps  has  been 
said  on  this  subject,  and  I  must  now  conclude  this  geological 
disquisition  with  a  brief  description  of  the  more  immediate 
surroundings  of  Lake  Tanganyika  itself,  inasmuch  as  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  peculiar  physical  features  of  this  lake 
may  help  us  to  consider,  if  not  to  explain,  the  origin  of  its 
still  more  remarkable  moUuscan  fauna. 

Structure  of  a  Graben. — Before  proceeding  to  consider  the 
geological  features  tjf  Lake  Tanganyika,  I  would  draw  the 
attention  of  meml>ers  to  the  stmcture  of  a  Graben  as  depicted 
by  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  case  of  Lake  Nyassa.  This  traverse  which 
is  taken  through  Mount  Waller  towards  the  north  end  of  the 
lake,  shows  the  relation  of  the  Red  Felspathic  Grits  to  the 
underlying  granitoid  rocks  (Archaean) ;  and  it  also  exhibits  the 
system  of  trough-faulting  which  may  be  taken  as  one  form  of 
the  structural  arrangement  of  a  Graben. 

Oeologi/  of  Lake  Tmufanyika. — ^As  regards  Tanganyika  itself 
the  lake  occupies  the  principal  depi-easion  in  the  western 
arm  of  the  Graben-system  of  E(|uatorial  Afriwi,  running  due 
north  and  south  for  400  miles,  and  the  present  elevation 
of  the  surface  of  the  water  is  stated  to  be  2,700  feet. 
There  are  several  affluents,  the  principal  one  being  the  Ruzizi 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  whilst  there  is  only  one  effluent, 
viz.,  the  Lukuga,  which  escapes  through  a  chasm  in  the 
western  walls  (?  vide  Gregory,  Tlie  Great  Rift  Valley,  p.  3), 
and  ultimately  joins  the  Congo  drainage  system,  to  wliicli 
at  present  it  Inilongs.  The  discharge  of  the  Lukuga  seems  to 
be  a  precarious  one,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  have  been  times 
when  the  water  does  not  esciipe,  in  which  case  one  would  expect 
an  increase  in  its  salinity.  Great  depths  are  reached  in  this 
lake,  and  Mr.  Moore  considers  that  it  is  not  all  of  one  age,  the 
central  portion  between  Karenia  and  Ujiji  being  regarded  ms 
the  oldest.  This  circumstance  is  also  true  of  Lake  Nvassa, 
where  in  some  places  the  bottom  is  so  bare  of  recent  dep)sit  as 
to  suggest  that  such  portions  may  have  been  added  to  that  lake 
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a  comparatively  recent  period  Oscillation  of  the  floor  and 
itaining  walls  of  both  these  great  Graben  lakes  is  noticeable 
places. 

[n  attempting  to  construct  a  geological  map  of  Tanganyika  I 
fit  be  guided  by  Mr.  Moore  to  a  certain  extent,  not  forgetting, 
vever,  to  consult  the  works  of  Cornet,  Bernhardt,  Kohls- 
Ltter  and  other  distinguished  scientists.  If  there  is  obscurity, 
the  geology  of  Equatorial  Africa,  still  there  is  a  certain 
:ree  of  simplicity  as  far  as  the  composition  of  the  several 
mations  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Around  Tanganyika, 
•ugh  not  to  the  same  extent  as  around  Nyeissa,  the  basement 
nitoid  rocks  (Archiean)  are  8tron<i;ly  in  evidence.  Upon 
se  at  the  south  aud  souih-east  end  of  the  lake  in  complete 
ijonformability  reposes  the  great  sandstone  and  shale 
mation,  which,  we  have  seen.  Comet  in  his  numerous 
itings  on  the  Congo  basin  calls  the  Red  Felspathic  Grits,  or 
mches  de  Kundelungu  '*  of  the  Lualaba  district,  and  which 
Lstitute  the  lower  division  of  his  **  formations  post-primaires." 
Is  of  this  character  also  extend  to  the  east  as  well  as  the 
jt  of  the  lake,  and  this  part  of  the  area  now  occupied  by 
iganyika  must  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
in  of  deposition  (see  ante,  p.  364).  These  Ked  Felspathic 
ts,  so  horizontal  for  the  most  part  throughout  the  basin  of 

Congo,  are  tilted  in  portions  ot  the  western  wall  and  notably 
tf ount  M'rubi,  where  they  are  said  to  have  an  inclination  to 

eastward.  As  previously  observed,  this  shows  that  Lake 
Iganyika  is  within  the  intiuence  of  the  movements  connected 
h  the  East  African  Plateau  Range,  whereas  the  bulk  of  the 
igo  basin  is  without  the  sphere  of  those  influences.  At  the 
th  end  of  the  lake  the  Red  Felspathic  Grits  are  shown  for 

most  part  as  horizontal,  although,  according  to  Mr.  Moore's 
pping,  much  cut  up  by  subsidiary  Graben  which  carry  on 

principal  Graben  of  Tanganyika  in  a  southerly  direction. 
Dne  of  these  subsidiary  Graben,  towards  the  south-west,  is 
lated  both  the  true  and  the  salt  lake  Mwero  of  the  higher 
igo,  and  that  perhaps  is  about  as  far  west  as  the  Graben- 
:em  can  be  traced.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cameron  Bay 
re  are  considerable  indications  of  volcanic  eruptive  matter, 
.,  according  to  Cornet,  much  of  the  Red  Felspathic  Grits 
e  been  transformed  into  quartzites  with  intercalation  of  this 
ptive  material.  These  most  probably  are  the  "  metamorphic  '* 
s  of  Mr.  Moore,  which  seem  to  occupy  both  sides  of  the 
them  third  of  the  lake. 

'owards  the  northern  termination  of   the  series  which  has 
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been  subject  to  this  kind  of  metamorphism,  the  great  Eukwa 
Graben  strikes  the  Tanganyika  iGssure  at  an  acute  angle,  and 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  longitudinal  depression,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Moore,  extends  across  the  lake  and 
reappears  as  the  great  gap  in  the  western  wall  through  which 
the  drainage  of  Tanganyika  has  been  effected.  Possiblv 
subsequent  erosion  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
deepening  of  the  primary  fissure,  which  thus  becomes  a  "  rift^ 
valley"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  After  passing  over 
modem  lake  deposits,  the  Eed  Felspathic  Grits  are  encountered 
on  the  Lukuga  as  previously  stated  (p.  H64),  and  extend  for  a 
distance  of  120  kilometres  from  Tanganyika,  and  beyond  this  point 
are  covered  by  the  White  Friable  Sandstones  which  constitute 
the  upper  member  of  Cornet's  "  formations  postprimaires." 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  fossils  occur  in  connection 
with  the  Red  Felspathic  Grits  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Eed  Felspathic  Grit  series  of 
Cornet  is  the  same  as  the  sandstone  series  of  Mt.  Waller  and 
Amelia  Bay  on  Lake  Nyassa,  which  is  identified  by  Bernhardt 
with  the  Karoo  formation,  and  with  which  are  associated  the 
so-called  "  Drummond*s  beds  "'  with  their  Glossopteris  flora  and 
fresh-water  fauna  ^see  pp.  365  and  366).  At  more  than  one  spot 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  indisputable 
evidence  of  coal,  fossil  plants,  shells  and  fish  scales  of 
fresh-water  origin  liave  been  found.  It  seems  unfortunate  that 
the  eorrespondinf?  beds  (i.e.,  the  Eed  Felspathic  Grits)  of 
Tanganyika  and  the  Congo  basin  seem  to  be  barren  in  this 
respect.  At  Jeast  such  appears  to  have  been  Cornet's  opinion, 
and  he  accounts,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  barrenness  of  these 
beds  on  the  supposition  that  ihey  were  laid  down  in  a  basin  on 
the  west  side  of  the  primary  mountain  range  of  what  is  now 
East  Central  Africa.* 


*  Reymond  {IML  S^oc.  (Jeol.  France^  1885)  speaks  of  certain  "  schistes 
fossiliferes,"  colKcted  by  Giraud  in  1881,  at  some  distance  from  !Mpala  ou 
Lake  Tanejanyika,  which  were  said  to  contain  a  Cyrcf-a  and  fi»«h 
remains  {Lepidosteus).  This  alleged  discovery  on  Tanganyika  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Drummond  {Trojnud  Afrka),  where  he 
observed  that  three  days  north  of  Nyassa  Giraud  found  in  the  schists 
certain  fossils  which  Bertrand  referred  to  Leindonteu4(  and  Cyrcno. 
Moreover,  Moore  considers  that  **  Drummond's  beds'*  occur  at  two 
or  three  localities  on  or  near  Tanganyika,  but  as  he  mixes  these  up  with 
modern  lake  deposits,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  at  his  meaning,  the 
more  so,  since  no  organic  remains  are  mentioned,  other  than  those  of 
the  lake  itself.  On  the  whole,  I  conclude  with  Cornet,  that  no  g({)^ 
evidence  of  fossils  belonging  to  the  Red  Felspathic  Grit  series  las 
hitherto  been  found  in  the  Congo  basin,  of  which  L.  Tanganyika  ai 
present  forms  a  part. 
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The  next  formation  in  order  of  time  is  the  volcanic  series  to 
irhich  allusion  has  already  been  made  towards  the  south-west 
omer  of  the  lake,  and  with  this  may  be  associated  the  metamor- 
phosed sandstones,  etc.,  which  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  portions  of  the 
^ed  Felspathic  Grits  and  not  "  primary  metamorphics,"  such  as 
hose  described  by  Comet  in  Katanga.  These  volcanics  most 
probably  belong  to  the  graben- system,  and  must  be  approxi- 
aately  of  the  same  date  as  similar  volcanics  towards  the  north 
ind  of  the  great  Nyassa-graben  and  elsewhere. 

The  latest  formations  in  point  of  time  are  deposits  derived 
rom  the  lake  itself,  and  these  are  of  especial  interest  as 
containing  the  remains  of  the  existing  halolimnic  molluscs, 
t  is  probable  that  they  may  be  met  with  at  many  places  along 
he  shore.  Mr.  Moore  refers  especially  to  the  line  of  coast 
)etween  Ujiji  and  Usambora,  where  layera  of  modern  lake- 
leposit,  somewhat  shattered,  are  found  dipping  20°  to  the  east 
jonfonnably  to  the  sheets  of  Old  Sandstone  on  which  they 
•epose.  According  to  the  same  author  the  flat  floor  of  the 
Ruzizi  valley  (at  the  head  of  tlie  lake)  is  composed  chiefly  of 
uodem  sandstones  and  alluvium.  Higher  up  the  valley,  to 
ibout  200  feet  above  the  present  surface  of  the  lake,  his  party 
cept  passing  over  older  and  older  ground,  and  the  plains  thus 
raversed  were  found  to  be  intersected  by  water-courses  in  some 
iases  to  a  depth  of  90  feet,  so  that  the  older  stratified  materials 
^ere  exposed.  These  strata  were  found  to  consist  of  brown  and 
/^ellow  sandstones,  having  a  slight  dip  to  the  south,  and 
contained  many  shell  fragments  and  also  some  fossilised  shells 
vhicli  could  be  identified  as  Aeoihauma,  Nassopsis  and  Para- 
nelania.  The  age  of  the  deposit  is  probably  Pleistocene,  and 
lot  only  has  the  water  level  of  the  lake  fallen,  but  he  thinks 
hat  the  valley-flat  noith  of  Tang^inyika  has  undergone  elevation 
ilso  since  those  days.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr, 
Vloore  {Tanganyika  Problem,  p.  90)  states  that  the  water  of  the 
ake  is  somewhat  salt.  He  observes  that  it  seems  to  be  fresher 
low  than  when  Livingstone  and  Stanley  examined  it.  More- 
)ver,  as  both  these  explorers  aver,  there  are  traditions  among 
}he  Arabs  that,  within  the  recollection  of  living  men,  it  was  a 
.ake  which  never  flowed  out  at  all. 


c  2 
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Part  III. — Conclusions. 

1.  The  zoological  aspect. 

2.  The  palaeontological  evidence. 

3.  The  argument  from  geology. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  probable  conclusions  have  already 
been  indicated  in  Parts  I  and  II,  of  this  communication,  but  a 
brief  summary  at  the  final  stage  may  be  of  use.  On  the  whole 
we  have  three  main  factors  to  guide  us  in  the  investigation, 
and  these  we  will  take  in  the  order  above  indicated. 

The  zoological  aspect  of  the  question. — This  is  mainly  studied 
by  means  of  conchological  comparison,  and  it  will  be  seen  on 
referring  to  Part  I,  and  more  particularly  to   the  Appendix, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  resemblance  between  the  Tanganyika 
shells  and  those  of  our  British  Inferior  Oolite  is  not  sutticientlv 
close  to  warrant  any  theory  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  former 
from  the  latter.     But,  on  the  other  hand.,  there  is  the  malaco- 
logical  evidence  derived  from  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
existing   mollusc,  which  reveals  a  peculiar  archaic  character, 
and  also  a  singular  blending  of  attributes  usually  held  to  be 
distinct.     Such  peculiarities,  whilst  pointing  to  the  exceptional 
character  of  this  assemblage  of  gasteropods,  fail  altogether  to 
establish  any  connection  with  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  basin.     Yet  the  very  existence  of  a  group  of  halo- 
limnic  gasteropods  limited  to  Tanganyika,  is  in  itself  a  proof 
that  there  is  something  remarkable  about  these  molluscs  and 
such  a  view  is  further  conlirmed  by  anatomical  investigation. 
Hence  these  gasteropods  may,  in  some  way,  have  had  a  remote 
marine  origin,  although  that  need  not  have  been  Jurassic. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  hopeful  line  of 
research  is  to  be  sought  in  the  waters  of  the  Congo  basin,  and 
particularly  in  Lakes  Bangweolo  and  Mwero.  If  the  halolimnic 
gasteropods  had  their  origin  in  the  vast  inland  seas  of  this 
immense  system,  as  they  existed  formerly,  there  should  be 
some  trace  of  tliem  in  the  lakes  of  the  Upper  Congo.  This, 
Mr.  Moore  informs  us,  is  unfortunately  not  the  case,  although 
in  Lake  Mwero  a  genus  closely  approaching  the  Ntothaiima  oi 
Lake  Tanganyika  has  been  found.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
consider  that  the  zoological  evidence  points  to  a  local  and 
restricted  origin  for  these  Tanganyika  shells,  and  if  we  accept 
the  theory  of  their  special  marine  derivation,  whether  Juitissic 
or  more  recent,  it  must  always  be  with  a   certain  degree  of 

doubt. 

The  palceontological    evidence. — Since   the   hypothesis    of    a 
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Furassic  origin  for  the  Tanganyika  shells  has  been  mooted,  the 
Palaeontological  evidence  brought  forward  in  Part  I  may  now 
>e  briefly  recapitulated.  I  must  confess  that  the  possibility  of 
lacing  a  connection  between  the  Inferior  Oolite  fauna  of  the 
Inglo-Norman  basin  and  the  fauna  of  Lake  Tanganyika  had  a 
considerable  fascination  for  me,  and  I  rather  hoped  that  as  we 
ipproached  the  Mediterranean  basin  there  might  have  been 
jome  evidence  in  favour  of  these  views.  On  the  contrary, 
ixcept  in  Sicily,  no  really  impoitant  gasteropod  fauna  has  been 
iiscovered  in  the  intermediate  areas,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
the  Sicilian  fossils  the  prevailing  assemblage  of  gasteropods 
lends  but  little  countenance  to  any  theory  of  a  Jurassic  origin 
Eor  our  halolimnic  shells. 

These  considerations  were  originally  based  upon  a  hope  that 
there  might  be  some  evidence  ot  a  Jurassic  derivation  by  way 
of  the  Congo  basin,  but  the  more  I  studied  this  part  of  the 
question  the  less  faith  I  had  in  my  original  expectations. 
Supposing,  as  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  there  may  have 
been  a  communication  with  Tertiary  and  even  with  Mesozoic  seas 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Congo  basin  at  some  period  of  its 
history,  the  misfortune  is  that  we  obtain  no  palseontological 
evidence  in  the  direction  required.  If  we  take  North  Africa, 
the  Il>eiiau  Peninsula,  or  even  the  south-west  of  France,  where- 
ever  Jurassic  deposits  are  known,  they  have  never  yielded  a 
fauna  approaching  that  of  the  Anglo-Nc»rman  basin,  and 
theiefore  do  not  help  us  in  the  least  towards  covering  the 
immense  distance  in  space  which  exists  between  that  classical 
region  and  the  centre  of  Equatorial  Africa.  As  regards 
Jurassic  deposits  within  the  limits  of  the  African  tropics,  such 
as  those  of  Abyssinia  and  Madagascar,  we  have  already  seen 
tliat  their  fauna,  so  far  as  known,  has  no  analogy  with  the 
Tanganyika  gasteropods.  This,  however,  is  a  fact  of  minor 
ioiportance,  since  the  Madagascar  deposits  especially  occupy  a 
r^ion  which  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  on  geological 
grounds,  has  never  had  any  connection  with  the  Congo  basin,  in 
which  Lake  Tanganyika  is  situated. 

Tke  arguinent  from  geology. — Since  neither  the  zoological 
nor  the  palaeontological  evidence  favours  the  notion  of  an 
Inferior  Oolite  origin  for  the  halolimnic  gasteropods,  we  must 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  the  geological  history  of  this  part 
of  Equatorial  Africa  tends  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 

In  Part  II,  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  a  brief  outline 
of  this  history,  dwelling  more  especially  on  the  geological 
structure  of  the  Congo  basin,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  East 
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African  Plateau-chain  which  flanks  it  on  the  east  The 
importance  of  Lake  Tanganyika  in  a  physiographic  sense  is 
based  largely  upon  the  fact  that  it  lies  at  the  junction  of  these 
two  very  different  regions,  the  latter  a  disturbed,  and  the 
former  a  quiescent  one.  As  constituting  a  part  of  the  western 
arm  of  the  Graben-system  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
by  no  means  an  ancient  feature  of  the  earth's  crust.  Much 
depends  upon  the  date  assigned  to  the  East  African  volcauic 
plateau,  which  was  probably  initiated  towards  the  close  of  the 
Cretaceous  period.  The  Graben-system  is  of  necessity  more 
recent,  and  if  this  system  has  any  connection,  as  regards  time, 
with  the  Jordan- valley  fissure  it  must  be  post-Eocene  in  date. 
I  think  that  we  may  provisionally  accept  this  date  for  the 
initiation  of  the  Graben-system,  though  I  should  be  disposed 
on  other  grounds  to  make  it  more  recent  still,  bearing  in  mind 
that  its  activities  are  not  yet  extinct. 

Lake   Tanganyika,  as    Mr.    Moore  points  out,    was  formed 
at    different  times,  but  since  its  existence  could  not  precede 
that    of   the    Graben-system,  the   oldest    date   that   we   can 
assign   to   any   portion  of  it  is  Middle  Tertiaiy.     It  is  not 
contended,  however,  that  there  were  no  large  lacustrine  sheet? 
of  a  different  character  at  the  time  of  its  formation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  notably  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Congo  basin.     The  geological  history  of 
tliis  vast  territory  is  unfortunately  a  blank  since  the  deposition 
of  the  "White    Kria^)le  Sandstones."     All  we  can  sav  is  that 
nothing  whicli  ccnild  indicate  the  presence  of  a  Jurassic  Sea  or 
even  of  a  Cretaceous  Sea  has  been  discovered  therein.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  Ked  Felspathic  (yrits  "  of  Cornet, 
which    underlie    the   "White    Friable   Sandstones,'*    mav  be 
comprehended  under  the  very  wide  term  of  Karoo,  which  ^i^ives 
us   an   approximate   date.      The    overlying    "  White    Friable 
Sandstones  "  will,  therefore,  be  Mesozoic  in  age,  and  ])rol)ably 
like  the  Karoo  beds  non-marine  in  origin. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  interesting; 
question,  viz.,  the  connection  between  Lake  Tanganyika,  which 
is  a  fissure  lake,  with  the  wide  and  (quiescent  area  of  the  Congo 
basin.  For  several  years,  as  you  are  aware,  geographers  were 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  Lake  Tanganyika  had  an  outlet,  and 
when  the  outflow  of  the  Lukuga  was  at  last  established  it  was 
thought  that  the  outflow  was  intermittent.  The  conditions 
vary  even  now,  I  believe,  according  to  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  lake.  But  what  I  especially  wish  to  point  out  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Lukuga  outlet  in  a  fissure  lake  surrounded 
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for  the  most  part  by  lofty  enclosing  walls.  Was  this  outflow 
caused  by  a  cross-fissure  (Grabeu)  such  as  might  be  produced  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  great  Rukwa-Graben  in  the  way  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Moore  ?  At  any  rate  these  drainage  facilities  may  not 
always  have  existed,  and  in  that  case  Tanganyika  during  part 
<if  its  history  would  be  a  closed  water,  and  consequently  more 
or  less  saline.  Whether  such  conditions  as  these  had  anything 
to  do  either  with  the  origin  or  conservation  of  the  halolimnic 
^^asteropods  I  do  not  venture  to  say.  My  endeavour  has  been  to 
tind  any  geological  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  they 
were  derived  either  primarily  or  secondarily  from  a  Jurassic 
stock  of  Inferior  Oolite  age.  It  must  be  confessed  that  thus 
far  my  efforts  have  been  without  success.  At  the  same  time 
mere  negative  evidence  must  not  be  accepted  as  final. 

In  conclusion,  then,  since  neither  the  zoological,  the 
palaeontological  nor  the  geological  evidence  affords  much 
support  to  Mr.  Moore's  theory,  we  must  regard  the  Tanganyika 
problem  in  its  main  features  as  unsolved.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  we  are  not  bound  to  submit  an  alternative 
hypothesis.  Yet,  if  we  still  cling  to  the  notion  of  a  specially 
marine  origin  for  the  halolimnic  gasteropods.  the  most  promising 
quarter  for  a  solution  of  the  riddle  is  to  be  sought  along  the 
northern  margin  of  the  Congo  basin,  where  it  adjoins  that  of 
the  Shari.  This  opens  up  the  notion  of  a  possible  communication 
through  tlie  depression  in  which  Lake  Tchad  is  situated  with 
the  undoubted  marine  deposits  of  the  second  geological  division 
of  Africa.  That  the  so-called  "post-primary"  deposits  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  like  their  equivalents  at  the  Cape,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  coastal  strips,  mainly  of  terrestrial  and  fresh- 
water origin,  I  entertain  no  doubt.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  appears  to  be  a  Jurassic  formation  in  Abyssinia  known 
as  the  Antalo  limestone. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  not  taken  up 
this  investigation  in  a  controversial  spirit ;  nor  indeed,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  a  view  to  controverting  the  theory  of  a 
Jurassic  origin  for  the  Tanganyika  gasteropods.  If,  during  the 
course  of  the  inquiiy,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  evidence  in 
favour  of  that  hypothesis,  it  has  at  least  been  a  source  of 
gratification  to  follow  Mr.  Moore's  lead  in  his  character  of 
explorer  and  naturalist.  In  this  way  both  myself  and  those 
members  of  the  Victoria  Institute  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  follow  me  must  feel  indebted  to  him  for  having  awakened  a 
more  than  passing  interest  in  one  of  the  many  problems  of 
Equatorial  Africa. 
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APPENDIX    TO    PART    I. 

Notes  on  thb  goicparisons   bbtwebn   thb  Halolimnic  Ga8teropod6 
and  certain  fossils  from  thb  inferior  oolite — toobthbr  with 

AN      ABSTRACT      OF      Mr.     MoORE's     STATEMENTS      REOARDINO     TBI 
MOLLUSCA  OF  TANGANYIKA  GENERALLY. 

*"  Forty-six  species  of  mollusca  are  enumerated  {The  TanganyOo 
Problem,  p.  138),  consisting  entirely  of  Gasteropods  and  Lamellibranchs, 
the  former  preponderating.  Of  the  latter  are  a  number  of  distinct 
specific  forms  supposed  to  be  related  to  Unvo,  Many  of  the  Grasteropods 
belong  to  normal  genera,  such  as  Limncta  (four  species),  Isidora  (two)^ 
Phyopsis  (one),  Planarbis  (threeX  Ampullaria  (two),  Vivipara  (oneX 
Cleopatra  (one),  Melania  (three).  There  is  also  the  very  fine  Vivipara- 
like  genus,  Neothaumay  Smith,  which  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as 
halolimnic.  Mr.  Moore  further  observes  that  the  normal  fresh-water 
molluscs  found  in  Tanganyika  are  specifically  distinct  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  same  genera  occurring  in  the  neighbouring  lakes.  Exclud- 
ing Neothauma  there  are  fourteen  Gasteropodean  types  (p.  218)  judged  by 
their  conchological  characters,  generically  distinct,  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Typkohia,  Spekia. 

Bathanalia,  Nassopsia. 

Limnotrocus.  Symolopsis. 

Chytra.  Stanleya, 

Paramelania.  Reymondia, 

Bythoceras.  Horca, 

Tanganyicia.  Ponsonhya, 

Out  of  these  the  followiug  are  regarded  as  specially  representing  the 
halolimnic  molluscs,  and  are  classified  in  six  groups,  viz.  : — 

Ty phobia  and  Bathaiialia,  Tanganyicia,  Limnotrochus  and  Chytra, 
Spekia,  Paramelania  and  Bythoceras,  Nassopsis. 

It  is  more  especially  the  above  forms  which  are  regarded  as 
homaeomorphic  with  certain  fossils,  chiefly  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and 
this  resemblance  has  impressed  Mi*.  Moore  so  strongly,  that  he  is 
disposed  to  consider  these  groups  as  the  partially  modified  descendants 
of  the  old  Jurassic  molluscs. 

As  most  of  these  comparisons  were  made  with  fossils  in  my  own 
collection,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  possible 
to  procure  the  particular  Tanganyika  shells,  to  check  the  resulting 
determinations,  of  course  on  conchological  lines  solely. 

1.  Melania  admirabilis,  Smith,  7cith  Cerithium  subscalan'forme,  DOrbigny. 

N.B. — These  shells  are  not  referred  to  in  the  above  list.     On  pp.  219 

and  363  of  the  Tanganyika  Problem  are  back  and  front  views  of  the 


*  It  is  probable  that  this  is  not  an  absolutely  full  list. 
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Melanin  admirabilis  of  Lake  Tanganyika — at  least,  I  suppone  that  both 
of  these  cuts  are  intended  for  the  Tanganyika  shell,  and  not  for  the 
Jurassic  fossil.  The  likeness  is  by  implication  only,  for  on  referring  to 
page  273  for  the  affinities  of  Jfdania  admirabilU  I  find  no  lecoguizable 
account  of  that  species.  It  is  true  that  on  page  269,  the  author  makes  a 
general  attack  upon  the  genus  Mdania  ;  but  this  is  rather  with  a  view 
of  criticising  the  suggested  relationship  of  Ty phobia  to  Melanoptus, 

The  sliape  and  ornamentation  of  Melania  admirabilis  (judging  from 
the  figures)  and  Cerithium  subioalarifornie  are  singularly  identical. 
There  is  some  difference  in  the  apertures,  for  in  C.  tubscalanfomie  there 
is  a  well-formed  anterior  spout  slightly  refiexed.  Not  having  any 
specimen  of  M.  admirahilis  in  my  possession,  I  cannot  pursue  the 
comparison  any  further. 

2.  Ty  phobia  horeiy  Smithy  with  the  genus  PurpuroideOy  Morris  and  Lycett, 

Mr.  Moore  in  this  case  does  not  institute  any  close  comparison,  but 
rather  suggests  (p.  350)  that  Typhobia  is  matched  by  the  Oolitic  fossil 
genus,  FurpurotdeOj  "  from  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  on 
conchological  grounds,  to  distinguish  it"  I  select  Purpuroidea  Jlorrisii, 
Buvignier,  a  characteristic  Great  Oolite  fossil,  to  exemplify  the  genus. 

Here  the  ornamentation  and  general  stiombiform  chaiucter  of  the 
shell  in  each  case  is  strikingly  apparent.  On  comparing  the  apertures 
we  find  that,  instead  of  the  short  notch  of  Purpuroidea,  the  inner  lip  of 
Typhobia  is  produced  anteally  into  a  narrow  and  refiexed  spout.  In 
other  respects  both  the  outer  and  inner  lip  in  Typhobia  and  Purpuroidea 
greatly  resemble  each  other  and  equally  differ  from  Stronibus.  Whilst 
recognising  a  considerable  degree  of  homseomorphy  between  the  two 
shells  from  Tanganyika  and  Minchinhampton  respectively,  a  comparison 
of  the  shell  substance  seems  to  suggest  important  differences.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  usual  calcite  replacement  of  the  fossil  shell, 
one  would  say  that  Purpuroidea  had  a  thick  and  heavy  shell.  On  the 
other  hand  Typhobia  has  a  very  thin  and  fragile  shelJ,  and,  despite  its 
identification  as  a  halolimnic  shell,  has  all  the  appearances  of  a  fresh- 
water genus — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  its  affinities  with  Melania  have 
been  suspected  by  some,  though  this  would  seem  to  be  negatived  by 
internal  characters.  As  regards  the  history  and  distribution  of 
Purpuroidea,  the  genus  makes  a  doubtful  appearance  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  the  east  of  England  ;  it  is  fairly  abundant  in  limited  districts 
of  the  Great  Oolite  and  is  last  seen,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  in 
the  Oorallian  of  Yorkshire.  It  would  seem  also  to  be  fairly  abundant  in 
the  Oorallian  beds  described  by  Buvignier.  It  does  not  occur  on  a 
higher  horizon  in  this  part  of  Europe. 

3.  Bathanalia  howesi.  Smith,  with  Amberleya  orbignyana,  Uudl, 

Bathanalia  is  figured  on  pp.  227  and  348.  Of  this  peculiar  genus 
Moore  says  (p.  228)  that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  deep  water  throughout 
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the  southern  third  of  the  lake,  and  he  considers  that,  iu  conchological 
•characters,  it  is  identical  with  several  marine  Jurassic  fossils,  described 
nnder  Amherleya.  He  further  remarks  that  except  for  its  widely 
•ilifferent  shell,  Bathancdia  is  structurally  identical  with  Typhabia. 
Referring  to  the  diagnosis  of  Amberleya,  quoted  in  p.  346,  Moore  says 
that  this  would  absolutely  answer  for  BcUhanalia.  According  to  his 
view  the  thin  shell,  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  epidermis,  and  the 
•character  of  the  whorls,  as  well  as  the  sculpture  and  character  of  the 
mouth,  are  all  essentially  the  same  in  BcUhanalia  as  they  are  io 
Amberlei^a. 

Judging  from  figures  only,  this  is  the  most  striking  of  all  the 
resemblances.  I  gather,  however,  that  there  are  some  differences  intlie 
4iperture. 

On  p.  348,  Moore  has  figured  the  back  only  of  my  specimen  of 
Amherleya  orbignyaTuu  The  right  hand  upper  figure  on  this  page  is 
intended  for  an  Amherleya^  which  I  do  not  quite  recognise.  The  two 
lower  figures  represent  Bathanalia,  back  and  front.  It  is  unfortunatt' 
that  no  good  front  aspect  of  Amherleya  is  presented  u>  the  reader,  for  if 
the  aperture  in  Bathancdia  is  correctly  drawn,  it  does  not  possess  the 
straight  pillar  lip,  coming  forwards  almost  to  a  point,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Amherleya.  In  all  other  respects  the  resemblance  is 
most  striking,  even  to  the  angular  outline  of  the  outer  lip,  which  in 
BcUhanalia  is  prolonged  into  a  short  process.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  is  somewhat  of  an  umbilical  opening  in  Bathanalvh 
whereas  the  shell  of  A  mberleya  is  entirely  closed. 

Amherleya  (including  Evcyclus^  which  latter,  if  not  a  synonym,  has  a 
close  relationship)  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Lias.  It  comes  up 
from  the  Lower  Lias,  and  culminates  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  especially  iu 
beds  having  a  Cephalopod  facies,  as  in  the  Anglo-Norman  basin.  Occurs 
also  in  the  Great  Oolite,  and  seems  to  have  left  this  country  with  bed  of 
Corallian  age.* 

4.  Limnotrochus  thompsoni,   Smith,  with   Littorina  sulcata,  Hebert    and 

Deslongch  amps. 

See  pp.  233  and  349.  It  is  also  compared  with  Z.  dorsetensis,  Hudl. 
In  the  possession  of  a  black  epidermis  and  in  its  general  aspect 
Limnotrochus  thompsoni  has  a  certain  fresh-water  character.  The 
aperture,  however,  is  more  like  that  of  Littorina  than  of  Trochus,  The 
trochiform  outline  of  the  shell  and  the   ornamentation,  especially  the 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
specimen  of  Bathanalia  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Da  Costa.  I  am 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  the 
s>pire  to  that  of  Amherleya  pagoda,  but  the  character  of  the  mouth  is  so 
very  diflerent,  that  I  conclude  the  resemblance  of  the  spire  to  be 
fortuitous. 
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strongly  bicarinate  body  whorl,  have  a  singular  resemblance  to  L,  sulceUa, 
H.  and  D.  The  aperture,  however,  presents  considerable  differences,  and 
in  this  respect  L%mnotrochu$  thampgoni  more  nearly  approaches  some  of 
the  many  varieties  of  '^  Littorina  **  dormtensisj  the  chief  difference  being 
that  in  the  latter,  the  umbilicus  is  closed  and  the  aperture  is  not  free  as 
in  the  former  case.  Nevertheless,  the  general  resemblance  is  sufficiently 
striking. 

5.     Chytra    (Limnotrochus)    kirlciiy    Smith,    with    Onustui    oriiatissimus 

lyOrhigny, 

See  pp.  229  and  350.  Originally  the  empty  shell  had  been  described 
.and  figured  by  Mr.  Smith  (Proc,  Zool,  Soc.  1881),  who  classed  it  under 
LwinotrochuM.  Mr.  Moore  has  founded  for  this  species  the  genus,  Chytra, 
and  further  observes  that  the  shell  of  Chytra  kirkii  is  remarkably  solid, 
resembling  both  that  oi  Solarium  and  Zenophora  {Ontutus), 

The  resemblance  of  Chytra  to  the  Jurassic  species  referred  to  Onustus 
is  very  slight  indeed,  beyond  the  general  pyramidal  shape  of  the  shell. 
One  c»f  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Jurassic  Onustus  is  the  imbricate 
overlapping  of  one  whorl  over  the  next  one,  and  this  feature  is  equally 
fieen  in  the  Onustus  pyramidatus,  Phillips,  as  in  Onustus  omatissimus 
jyOrbigny.  There  is  n<»  tra^e  of  this  kind  of  overlapping  m  Chytra, 
which,  to  my  uotion,  has  more  the  character  of  Solarium.  The  basal 
•characters  in  Chytra  are  also  different  to  those  in  the  «!  urassic  species  of 
Onustus, 

Hence  I  fail  to  trace  any  marked  resemblance  between  Chytra  and 
Onustus,  Nevertheless  Chytra  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  marine  in 
Hspect  of  all  the  halolimnic  series,  the  shell  being  thick  and  more  or  It^ss 
free  from  epidermis.  Indeed,  mobt  conchologists,  if  they  did  not  know  its 
habitat,  would  hardly  suspect  that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  some- 
what aberrant  Solarium. 

6.  Paramelania  damoni,  Stnith,  with  Purp'xrina  bellona,  D'Orbigny. 

See  pp.  245  and  345,  for  figures.  There  are  three  species  of 
Paramelania  mentioned  by  Moore  (index,  p.  366)  viz.,  /'.  vrassigranulata, 
.Smith,  P.  crofsilabris,  von  Martens,  and  P.  damoni.  Other  species  also 
have  been  described  by  Bourgaignat,  some  of  which  possibly  belong  to 
yass  fpsis.  The  species  of  Paramelania  selected  by  Moore  for  comparison 
with  the  Jurassic  Purpurina  is  Paramelania  damoni,  of  which 
unfortunately  I  do  not  possess  a  specimen,  and  must  therefore  rely 
solely  on  Moore's  figures,  pp.  245  and  345.  The  comparative  figures  are 
to  be  found  on  p.  345.  The  particular  Purpurina  there  drawn  is 
P.  aspera,  Iludl.  from  the  Cowcavw^-beds  of  Bradford-Abba«.  This  is  a 
very  rugose  form  of  Purpurina,  and  its  resemblance  to  Paramelania 
damoni  (judging  from  the  figure)  is  very  striking ;  only  that  in  P.  aspera 
and  indeed  in  Purpurina  generally,  the  anterior  notch  or  channel  is  more 
in  evidence,  and  also  more  refiexed  than  in  the  majority  of  specimens  of 
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Paramdania.  In  this  respect  the  regulation  Purjmrina  heUona  (which 
occurs  on  a  higher  horizon  than  P.  aspera)  more  resembles  the  average 
Paramelanias  of  Tanganyika.  It  should  be  remarked  also  that  most 
species  of  Paramelania  have  a  considerable  amount  of  brown  scaly  or 
epidermal  matter,  and  are  generally  thick  and  nassoid  or  pnrpuroid  in 
the  texture  of  the  shell.  Beference  is  made  to  the  conchological 
similarity  of  Pyrgulifera^  a  genus  of  n^sh-water  shells  (p.  343)  of  the 
Upper  Chalk,  to  Paramelania^  and  this  casual  identification  opens  ap 
several  interesting  questions. 

7.  Ifassopsis  nasm,  Smith,*  vdth  Puiyurina  inflata  {?  auctor). 

See  pp.  250  and  347.  During  life  this  mollusc,  we  are  told,  inhabits 
the  surface  rocks  of  Tanganyika  and  its  shells  are  always  richly 
encrusted  with  the  green  algse  which  clothe  the  rocks  for  a  considerable 
depth.'  It  is  sluggish  and  appears  to  browse  within  a  very  limited  area, 
like  the  Patellas  of  the  Ocean  beach. 

As  regards  the  Jurassic  fossil  figured  for  comparison  (upper  figures, 
p.  347)  under  the  name  of  Purpurina  inflata,  1  should  point  out  that  thi» 
specimen  is  not  Purpurina  inflata,  Tawney,  but  a  peculiar  unnamed  form 
which  was  figured  in  Plate  I  of  the  **  Jurassic  Gasteropoda.''  The  true 
P,  inflata  has  a  very  difierent  figure  and  ornamentation,  but  possesses  a 
rounded  and  almost  unchannelled  aperture,  having  in  fact  the  least 
indented  mouth  of  all  the  Purpurina. 

The  real  value  of  these  comparisons  is  an  unknown  quantity,  but  the 
conchological  resemblance  of  both  Paramelania  and  Nassopsis  to  certain 
named  and  unnamed  forms  of  Purpurina  is  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Moore,  and  admitted,  as  I  understand,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Smith.  Such 
resemblances  are  interesting,  but  if  Paramelania  and  Nassopns  are  really 
different  genera,  as  their  internal  structure  would  imply,  one  learns  two 
things  from  this  fact :  (1)  that  the  outward  form  of  the  shell  is  not 
always  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  animal  within,  and  (2)  that  two 
diflferent  genera  of  existing  molluscs  are  compared  with  the  one  Jurassic 
genus,  Purpurina. 

It  may  be  meutioiied  hei-e  that  the  genus  Purpurina  was  somewhat 
Joosely  constituted  by  D'Orbigny,  and  was  more  carefully  reconstituted 
by  Piette  and  Deslongchamps,  who  regarded  it  as  having  relations  on  the 
one  side  with  Turbo  and  on  the  other  with  Cerithium  and  Purpura^ 
Fischer  places  Purpurina  among  the  Littorinidse,  but  its  real  family 
relationship  is  by  no  means  clear.  In  the  Jurassics  of  this  country 
Purpurina  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Marlstone  (Middle  Lias), 
culminates  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  is  rare  in  the  Great  Oolite,  and  dies  out 


♦  I  possess  a  specimen  supplied  by  Sowerby  and  Fulton,  marked 
"  Paramelania  caronata,"  Bourguignat ;  which  greatly  resembles  the 
figures  of  AaMopsui  nasna. 
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in  the  Calloyian  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  also  represented  in  the  Callovian  of 
Montreuil  Bellay,  where  agasteropod  fauna,  greatly  resembling  that  of 
the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the  Anglo-Nomian  basin,  is  found  to  occur. 

8.  Bythoceras,  Moore, 

See  pp.  238  and  242.  There  are  two  species  figured,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  special  comparison  with  Jurassic  forms  is  invited. 

9.  Tanganyicia^  Cross, 

See  p.  246,  T.  rufofilosa.  In  this  case  also,  no  special  comparison  with 
Jurassic  forms  is  instituted,  but  its  general  resemblance  to  Naiica  is 
pointed  out.  The  fine  spiral  coloured  lines  are  characteristic  of  this  very 
pretty  little  shell,  which  though  naticoid  in  its  outline  is  certainly 
different  as  regards  shell-substance  to  the  regulation  Natica,  It  is  said 
to  be  a  littoral  form  and  occurs  in  abundance. 

10.  Spekia  zoncUa,  Cross  or  Smithy  with  the  Jurassic  genus^  Neridomus 

M,  and  L, 

See  pp.  256  and  351.  On  p.  257,  Moore  remarks  on  its  naticoid 
appearance,  and  considers  it  so  "  completely  similar  to  that  of  numerous 
fossil  naticoid  forms  that,  had  it  appeared  fossilized  instead  of  having 
been  found  living  in  a  great  fresh-water  lake,  there  is  not  tlie  slightest 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  numerous  fossil 
genera  which  are  supposed  to  group  themselves  about  the  living  Naticas." 
Yet  on  p.  349  (the  figures  are  on  p.  351)  he  says  :  "  Again  we  find  that 
the  shells  of  the  Tanganyika  genus,  Spekia,  are  practically  indistinguish- 
able from  the  fossil  remains  of  the  marine  Jurassic  genus,  Neridomxis," 

In  this  latter  conclusion  he  is  partly  correct,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  aflSnities  of  Spekia  are  with  the  Nerites  rather  than  with  the  Naticas. 
SpeJcia    is    nentoid,   not    naticoid,   but    I    fail    to    trace    any   especial 
resemblance  to  Neridomus.     If  the  reader  turns  to  the  illustrations  on 
p.  351,  he  will  perceive  that  the  two  representations  of  Spekia  are  back 
views,  whereas  the  two  intended  to  represent  Neridomus  are  front  views, 
nor  does  the  author  assist  the  comparison  in  the  text.     But  if  we  take  a 
typical   Jurassic   Neridomus  such  as   N.  Hemispherica  from  the  Great 
Oolite  of  Minchinhampton,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  on  which 
Neridomus  was  founded,  we  at  once  find  that  the  columellar  region  is 
convex  and  the  shell  imperforate,  whereas  in  Spekia  zonata  the  columellar 
region  is  extremely  concave,  and  in  some  specimens  a  peculiar  umbilical 
slit    is    noticeable.      Hence,   beyond    the   fact    that    both   Spekia  and 
Neridomus  belong  to  the  Neritidae  there  is  very  little  reseniblance  so  far 
as  the  anterior  aspect  is  concerned.     It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion, 
that  Spekia  zonata  is  related  to  Neritina  rather  than  to  Nerita.    There  is 
nothing  naticoid  about  it,  and  moreover  its  thick  epidermis  and  general 
aspect  are  highly  suggestive  of  fresh-water  conditions,  although  its  shape 
may  be  somewhat  unusual. 
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Of  the  remaining  genera  of  Qasteropods  enumerated,  none  are  eapedall/ 
correlated  with  Jurassic  forms,  although  they  are  regarded  as  belonginig^ 
to   the  halolimnic   group.    Si^molopsis  is  a  genus   of   small    elongate 
shells  represented  by  two  species,  and  there  is  stated  to  be  an  almost 
exact  conchological  identity  (p.  219)  between  these  shells  and  the  marine 
genus  Symola,    It  is  not  necessary  here  to  comment  on  all  the  remaining 
halolimnic  genera,  consisting  mostly  of  small  forms,  but  I  would  point 
out  certain  conclusions  with  reference  to  some  of  them,  e.g.^  Reymondia, 
Smith.    Tliere  are  several  species,  mostly  small,  but  R,  harei,  Smith,  is 
the  most  conspicuous  form,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  type.     I  mention  the 
circumstance  because  of  the  very  considerable  conchological  resemblance 
between  this  very  smooth  shell  and  some  of  the  Jurassic  species  such  as 
^^  Phanandla^^  eleganSf  M.  and  L.,  and  other  sub-eloogate  forms.    This 
identification  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Moore.    I  don't  attach  any 
importance    to  it,  since  neither  Reymondia  horei  nor  ^^  Phagianella" 
elegans  have  any  special  features  of  ornamentation  like  Amberleya  and 
Purpurina.    There  is  also  another  case  of  mock  resemblance,  where  Horea 
ponsonbyi,  Smith,  presumably  a  Prosobituich.  bears  a  strong  likeness  to 
some  of  the  striated  Actaeonince  of  Jurassic  age  ;  whilst  the  remarkably 
straight  columellar  lip  of  Horea  reminds  one  of  Orthottoma^  which  is,  1 
believe,  a  synonym  of  D'Orbigny's  genxx&y  Aciaeonina. 

Not  the  least  iiitere-sting  of  the  Tanganyika  molluscs  is  the  handsome 
viviparoid  shell,  iVeothauma,  whose  varieties  are  figured  on  p.  261.  Thi» 
of  course  is  a  thoroughly  fresh- water  genus,  and  has  no  connection  with 
the  halolimnic  fauna  beyond  sharing  the  hospitality  of  the  same  lake. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  cliaracteristics  of  Neothanma  is  the  extra- 
ordinary difference,  judging  from  the  figures,  between  shells  from  the 
south  of  the  lake,  and  those  from  the  middle  and  the  north.  If  the 
internal  sti-ucture  is  the  same  in  all  three,  we  have  again  an  instance  of 
the  difliculty  of  recof^nizing  an  animal  by  means  of  its  shell  even  in  living 
creatures.  Here  again  is  a  singular  instance  of  mock  resemblance  to  a 
Jurassic  speciea,  since  the  strap-like  or  bicarinate  variety  of  Keothaunm 
would  also  do  for  the  figure  of  Cloxjujhtonxa  cincta,  Phillips,  a  well  known 
fossil  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire  and  the  East  Midlands. 

PokUcript.  This  appendix  was  written  before  I  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  Mr.  Edgar  Smith's  presidential  address  to  the  Malacological 
Society,  delivered  in  February  last.  It  was  highly  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  chief  conchological  authority  in  this  countiy  had  arrived  at 
pretty  much  the  same  conclusions  as  myself,  with  regard  to  the  presumed 
connection  between  the  halolimnic  gasteropods  of  Tanganyika  and  certain 
shells  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
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"^HIS   SOCISTY    hu    be«n  founded  for  the  purpow  of  promoting  tliir 
-  "      ■       " litted   I        


foUowiDg  Obj'ecta,  which  will  be  adiuitted  by  all  to  be  of  high 
importADce  botli  to  Religiou  and  Science  : — 

Irit. — To  investigate  fully  auil  impartially  the  moat  important  questions  of 
Philosopliy  and  Science,  but  more  esjiecially  those  that  bear  upon  the 
grenttnitliB  revealed  in  Hoi j  Scripture. 

>econd. — To  associate  Mss  or  Sciexce  and  AnrHoita  who  have  nlrendy 
been  engnged  in  such  investigationa,  and  all  others  who  may  be  iotei'ssled 
in  then,  in  order  to  atrengthen  their  efforts  by  aeaociation  ;  and  by 
bring  ingtogether  the  results  of  such  labours,  after  full  discussion,  in  the 
printed  Transactions  of  an  InHtitution ;  to  give  greater  force  and  influence 
to  proofs  and  ai^^omeutswhicli  might  belittle  known,  or  even  disregarded, 
if  put  forward  merely  by  individuals. 

liird. — To  conoider  the  mutual  bearings  of  the  variotu  aciantific  couclusiuns 
arrived  at  in  the  several  distinct  branches  into  which  Science  is  now 
divided,  iu  order  to  get  rill  of  cuntrailictions  and  contlictijig  hypotheses, 
and  thus  promote  the  real  advancement  of  true  Science  ;  and  to  ezaminu 
and  discuss  all  suppoaed  scientific  results  with  reference  to  finnJ  cause.s, 
and  the  more  coniprehennive  and  fundamental  principles  of  Philoaopliy 
proper,  bssed  upon  faith  in  the  eiisteuce  of  one  Eternal  Uod,  Who  in  Ilia 
wisdom  created  all  things  very  good. 

.pecialadvantegesaresecured  to  Country  and  Colonial  Members  and  Associates 
in  the  Journal  of  TranMkctions. 


THE   JOURNAL   OF  TRANSACTIONS 

CoDiains  the  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  and  the  Discussions  thereon. 
Before  these  are  published  in  the  Journal,  both  are  finally  submitted  to  their 
hors  for  any  revision,  and  MS.  comments  and  aupplementary  remarks  sr> 
ed,  which  hare  been  sent  in  b;  such  British,  American,  and  other  Member! 
vhom,  as  being  specially  qualified  to  contribute  information  upon  the  respecuve 
jects,  proof  copies  of  the  Papers  had  been  submitted  foi  consideration— the 
liors  of  Papers  adding  their  Snal  comments.  These  arrangements,  which  are 
od  to  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  Journal,  are  carried  out  with  a  view  to 
nring;  the  special  usefidness  of  the  Joumai  to  all,  tvbether  home  or  Non-resident 
mbers  or  Associates  ;  these  thus  find  in  the  Jounal  much  valuable  matter,  and 
n  much  (contributed  by  men  of  learning  in  all  paits  of  the  world)  in  additicn 
:hat  which  had  come  before  those  actually  piesent  at  the  M-eetings.  (Tne 
mal  is  sent  post-Free  and  is  published  towards  the  end  ot  Vbe  'jeax.'^ 
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T.— Sedowiok  Museum  Notes. 
New  Fossils  from  the  Haverfordwest  District.    II. 

By  F.  R.  CowpBR  Reed,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

(PLATE  XII.) 

Phagops  (Dalmanitbs)  sooialis,  Barrande,  var.     (PI.  XII,  Fig.  2.) 

rpHERE  is  one  complete  individual  of  a  species  of  Phacop$  from 
X  the  Orthii-argentea  zone  of  Prendergast  Lane,  Haverfordwest, 
showing  certain  interesting  characters  which  make  it  worthy  of 
notice.  The  head  is  somewhat  crushed  and  imperfect,  but  the 
glabella  is  seen  to  be  large  and  broad  and  to  expand  regularly 
towards  the  front ;  the  frontal  lobe  is  transversely  rhomboidal  and 
nearly  half  the  total  length  of  the  glabella  ;  there  are  three  pairs  of 
lateral  lobes,  of  which  the  anterior  pair  is  the  largest ;  the  second  pair 
is  narrower,  and  the  third  pair  is  subequal  to  the  second  in  size.  The 
first  pair  of  lateral  furrows  is  oblique ;  the  second  pair  is  horizontal 
and  slightly  arched  forwards ;  the  third  pair  is  slightly  oblique  and 
the  most  strongly  marked  of  all ;  the  occipital  furrow  is  strong  and 
curved  forwards  in  the  middle.  There  is  only  a  narrow  median 
strip  of  the  glabella  not  crossed  by  the  lateral  furrows,  for  they  are 
rather  long  and  all  reach  inwards  to  about  the  same  extent. 

The  thorax  has  a  prominent  axis  about  three- fourths  the  width 
of  the  pleuras,  which  are  bent  downwards  and  backwards  beyond 
the  fulomm,  which  is  situated  at  about  half  their  length.  Their 
extremities  are  slightly  bent  forwards  and  apparently  rounded  or 
bluntly  pointed ;  a  deep  diagonal  furrow  traverses  the  whole  length 
of  each  pleura. 

The  pygidium  is  nearly  semicircular,  with  a  regular  rounded 
margin,  except  behind  the  axis,  where  there  is  developed  a  long, 
pointed,  straight  posterior  spine,  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
pygidium.  (In  this  specimen  it  is  bent  to  one  side,  owing  to 
subsequent  crushing.)  The  axis  is  about  one-fourth  the  width 
of  the  pygidium  at  its  anterior  end,  and  tapers  rather  rapidly  to 
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its  middle,  and  then  soaroely  at  all  to  end  with  a  blant  ^) 
extremity  just  within  the  margin ;  it  is  completely  annalated  to  its 
tip  and  shows  11-12  strong  rings.  The  lateral  lobes  consist  of 
8  pairs  of  pleursd,  of  which  the  first  seven  are  prominent,  gently 
odrred,  and  separated  by  deep  interpleural  furrows,  and  each  is 
marked  by  a  weak  pleural  furrow.  The  pleuras  and  furrows  die 
out  before  reaching  the  rounded  maigin,  but  there  is  no  independent 
border  or  marginal  furrow  to  the  pygidium.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  head,  thorax,  and  pygidium  is  ornamented  with  granulations,  and 
there  are  also  a  few  large  tubercles  on  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  glabella. 

Dimensions.  mm. 

Length  of  whole  trilobite         82*0 

Length  of  head 27*0 

Width  of  head (about)  56*0 

Length  of  thorax  ... 33*0 

Length  of  pygidium  (without*  spine)    22-0 

Width  of  pygidium       (about)  33-0 

Affinities. — This  species  clearly  belongs  to  the  early  group  of 
Dalmanites  of  Barrande,  of  which  D.  sodalis  is  the  typo.  Our 
specimen  is  closely  comparable  with  the  variety  of  this  species 
termed  procBva.^  In  the  characters  of  the  head,  so  far  as  it  is 
preserved,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference;  the  pygidium,  except 
in  the  shape  of  the  axis,  is  identical,  and  the  ornamentation  is 
quite  similar.  The  species  recently  described  by  the  author  bs 
Ph,  (Dalmanitea)  Bohertsi^  differs  by  the  narrower  and  more  elongate 
glabella,  by  the  shape  and  fewer  segments  of  the  pygidial  axis,  and 
especially  by  the  absence  of  the  terminal  spine  of  the  pygidium. 

Fh,  (Dalm.)  appendiculatus,  Salter,' has  a  somewhat  similar  glabella, 
but  the  pygidium  is  more  elongate  and  tapers  to  the  mucronate 
extremity ;  the  axis  tapers  regularly,  and  has  fewer  rings  and  an 
appendix ;  the  ribs  on  the  lateral  lobes  are  falcate  and  undulate 
the  margin. 

Phacops  (Dalmanitks)  aff.  inobrtus,  Deslongchamps. 

(PI.  XII,  Fig.  4.) 
There  are  severnl  pygidia  from  the  Slade  Beds  of  the  quarry 
at  Upper  Slade,  Haverfordwest,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  new 
species  of  PhacopSj  the  description  of  which  may  be  given  an 
follows  : — Pygidium  broadly  subtriangular,  bluntly  pointed  behind  ; 
surrounded  by  narrow,  depressed,  concave,  smooth  border,  not 
mucronate,  but  slightly  elevated  and  upturned  behind  axis.  Axis 
conical,  tapering  rather  rapidly  at  first  and  then  more  slowly  to 
blunt  apex,  not  reaching  posterior  margin  ;  extending  about  four- 
fifths  the  length  of  the  pygidium,  and  with  a  width  at  front  end 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  that  of  pygidium  ;  gently  convex, 
annulated  for  whole  length  with  about  1 2  or  more  rings,  but  only 
the  first  9  or  10  are  distinct.  Lateral  lobes  gently  convex,  each 
consisting  of  a  half  pleura  at  front  end  followed   by  six  simple, 

1  Bunande:  Svst.  Silur.  Boheme,  vol.  i,  p.  652,  pi.  xxi,  tig.  32, 

2  Keed:  Geol!  Mao..  Dec.  V,  Vol.  I,  p.  lOG,  PI.  V. 

'  Salter:  Mon.  Brit.  Trilob.,  p.  46,  pi.  iv,  fijrs.  11,  12. 
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«light1y  onrved  pleane,  ending  abruptly  at  oonoave  border,  and  not 
corresponding  to  the  axial  Begments.  Eaoh  pleura  has  a  short 
oblique  furrow  on  its  outer  half.  Interpleural  furrows  distinct 
and  of  uniform  strength  for  their  whole  length.  Axial  furrows 
moderately  strong. 

DlMXNSIONS. 

nun. 

Length  of  pygidium 9*0 

Width  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...      15*0 

Width  of  axis  at  front  end      4-5 

Affinitixs. — This  species  in  its  shape  and  number  of  axial  rings 
and  pleur»  recalls  Ph.  appendieulaiua,  Salter.^  but  the  pleurae  in  the 
latter  are  deeply  furrowed  along  their  whole  length  and  undulate 
the  margin.  In  Ph,  Weaveri,  Salter,'  the  segments  are  more 
finmen)U8,  though  the  contour  and  proportions  of  the  pygidium  are 
not  dissimilar.  Ph.  ineeriu$y  Deslongchamps,  as  recorded  by  Salter' 
from  the  Budleigh  Salterton  pebbles,  has  a  pygidium  almost  identical, 
an<l  apparently  it  differs  only  in  the  possession  of  a  more  produced 
and  mucronate  posterior  end.  The  Slade  form  is  undoubtedly  more 
closely  allied  to  it  than  to  any  other.  Salter  (op.  eii.)  correctly 
recognised  that  Ph.  incertuB  belonged  to  the  group  characterised 
by  D.  Bodalis  in  Bohemia,  and  it  is  difficult  therefore  to  see  why 
he  ascribed  it  in  the  same  work  to  the  subgenus  Acaste. 

Phacops  (Chasmops)  conicophthalmus,  Boeck.     (PI.  XII,  Fig.  1.) 

No  member  of  the  subgenus  Chasmops  appears  to  have  been  so  far 
described  or  recorded  from  the  Haverfordwest  district.  Mr.  Turabull's 
collection,  however,  contains  two  examples,  one  consisting  of  a  fine 
head  from  the  Slade  Beds  of  Upper  Slade,  which  may  he  confidently 
referred  to  the  British  form  termed  Chasmops  eonlielophthalmw 
(Boeck)  by  Salter  and  others,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  really 
identical  with  Boeck's  species.  The  Slade  specimen  consists  of  a  cast 
and  external  impression,  the  latter  of  which  shows  the  surface- 
characters  fairly  well.  In  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  glabella 
and  of  the  frontal  lobe.  '  cat's  ear '  lateral  lobes,  and  third  lateral 
lobes,  it  is  identical  with  Salter's  figured  specimen  {op.  city  pi.  iv, 
fig.  25)  in  the  Sedgwick  Museum  ;  there  is  likewise  to  be  noticed 
the  practical  absence  of  the  second  lateral  lobes,  which  are  in  most 
species  represented  by  small  nodules ;  the  convexity  of  the  cheeks, 
position  and  size  of  the  eyes,  and  deep  furrow  round  their  base  also 
agree,  but  in  our  Slade  specimen  the  eye  is  well  preserved  and 
allows  the  lenses,  which  are  arranged  in  about  25  rows,  with  a  total 
number  of  about  150  lenses  in  all.  The  eye-lobe  is  elevated, 
prominent,  and  almost  angulated,  as  Angelinas ^  figure  shows,  and  the 
genal  angles  are  similarly  produced  into  long,  broad,  flattened  spines, 
steeply  inclined  to  the  general  plane  of  the  head-shield  and  extending 

1  Salter:  Men.  Brit.  Trilob.,  p.  46,  pi.  iv,  tig.  12. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  57,  pi.  iv,  ti^.  7. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  30,  pi.  i,  figs.  27,  28. 

*  Angelin :  Pal.  Scand.,  p.  9,  pi.  vii,  figs.  5,  6. 
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bttokwards  for  a  distanoe  at  least  eiqaal  to  its  length.  The  poinb 
of  the  spines  are  broken  off.  Salter  (op.  eit,)  desoribed  the  genal 
angles  as  *' short-spinous,"  but  his  figured  specimens  have  the 
angles  of  the  head-shield  broken  off  short,  so  that  their  true 
character  could  not  be  determined. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  head-shield  in  our  specimen  is  minutely 
granulated,  but  the  glabella  and  neck-ring  possess  also  numerous 
minute  inconspicuous  tubercles,  regularly  distributed  over  the  surface. 
Salter's  figures  show  the  head-shield  as  coarsely  tuberculated,  though 
be  expressly  states  that  it  is  ''  granular  and  not  tubercular."  His 
figured  specimen  (op,  cit.,  pi.  iv,  figs.  5,  6)  and  other  specimens 
named  by  him  show  numerous  small  low  tubercles ;  so  that  the 
description  is  misleading. 

Of  other  species  resembling  this  British  form  the  one  named 
Ch,  mcuctma,  Schmidt,^  may  be  mentioned ;  the  shape  of  the  glabella 
and  first  lateral  lobes  agrees  closely  in  some  specimens,  and  the 
proportions  as  given  by  Schmidt  are  similar ;  but  the  presence  of 
distinct  second  lateral  lobes,  the  more  numerous  lenses  in  the  eye, 
and  the  absence  of  a  tubercular  ornamentation  mark  it  off. 

Dimensions. 

min. 

Len£;th  oi  head-shield          19*0 

Width  of  head-shield 60*0 

I/ength  of  glabella     15-0 

Width  of  glabella  (anterior  end)       25'h 

Width  of  glabella  (at  base) 12*0 

Length  of  frontal  lobe          11*0 

PnAODPs  (Chasmops)  maorouba  (Sjogren)  ?     (PI.  XII,  Fig.  3.) 

The  second  example  of  the  subgenus  Chasmops  is  a  specimen  of  ai> 
imperfect  pygidium  from  the  Sholeshook  Limestone  of  the  Sboles- 
hook  Railway  cutting.  It  shows  the  typical  characters  of  the  form 
attributed  by  Salter*  to  Ch,  macroura,  Sjogren,  but  which  is  believed 
by  Schmidt'  to  belong  to  Ch,  Eichwaldi,  Schmidt.  It  appears  to  me 
highly  probable  that  the  English  form  is  distinct  from  both  these 
species,  and  perhaps  more  than  one  species  has  been  included  by 
Salter  and  others  under  this  name.  But  the  species  of  this  sub- 
genus are  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  that  when  dealing  with 
imperfect  and  fragmentary  specimens  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  tbem  with  certainty. 

In  this  Sholeshook  specimen  there  is  a  faint  row  of  pits  visible 
along  each  pleural  furrow  on  the  lateral  lobes,  such  as  was  described 
by  McCoy*  in  the  pygidium  of  Ch,  macroura,  but  this  feature  was 
not  mentioned  by  Salter  in  his  specific  description  and  is  not 
observable  in   the  majority  of  British  specimens,  though  perhaps 

>  Schmidt:  Rev.  Ostbalt.  Silur.  Trilob.,  pt.  i  (1881),  p.  112,  pi.  iii,  tij^.  11: 
pi.  iv,  tip^.  1-3  (eftpeciallv  ti?.  2),  etc. 

2  Saher:   Mon.  Brit,  trilob.,  p.  37,  pi.  iv,  fi«jrs.  18-23. 

3  Schmidt:  Rev.  Ostbalt.  Silur.  Trilob.,  pt.  i  (1881),  p.  117,  pi.  iv,  tijr.  4; 
pi.  v,  W'rs.  S   10,  16  :  pi.  X,  tig.  21. 

*  McCoy:  Syn.  Brit.  Pal.  Foss.,  p.  162,  pi.  i  G,  fig.  20  {Odontochih  trmicnto- 
rnudatn). 
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this  may  be  (iae  to  their  state  of  preeenmtion.     It  is  present  in 
•Ck.  amphora^  Salter/  bat  in  other  respects  this  species  is  distinct. 

Emcbimubus  multisbomkhtatus  (Fortlock).     (PI.  XII,  Fig.  5.) 

Tin's  species  was  not  recorded  by  Messrs.  Harr  and  Boberts  from 
the  Haverfordwest  area,  bat  in  the  Tomball  Collection  there  are 
-seTeral  well-preserved  pyg^ia  and  one  oranidiam  from  the  Slade 
Beds  of  Cuckoo  Grove  ikne. 

The  cranidiam  of  this  species,  which  was  described  b^  Portlock  ^ 
as  Ampyx  (?)  haeaUuSt  has  a  characteristic  circlet  of  about  ten  large 
projecting  tubercles  in  front  of  the  pear-shaped  convex  glabella, 
which  in  our  specimen  (a  oast)  shows  distinct  traces  of  two  pairs 
of  lateral  lobes,  llie  tumid  fixed  cheek  is  aboat  half  the  length  of 
the  glabella,  and  is  ornamented,  like  it,  with  large  tubercles.  The 
pygidium,  upon  the  characters  of  which  Fortlock '  based  his  species 
Amphion  [E.]  muiti$egmeniaim$,  is  of  an  elongated  triangnlar  shape, 
ivith  a  long  tapering  axis  annnlated  to  its  tip  with  24-30  rings, 
which  are  quite  continuous  across  the  axis,  though  between  the 
•posterior  ones  the  intervening  farrows  are  less  deep  in  the  middle. 
No  tubercles  are  present  on  the  axis.  The  lateral  lobes  consist  of 
12  simple  pleura  (8-10  only  show  in  our  specimens,  which  are 
imperfect  posteriorly) ;  the  anterior  ones  are  curved  gently  back- 
wards, while  the  posterior  ones  are  successively  more  strongly 
directed  backwards  till  the  last  few  lie  almost  parallel  to  the  axis. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  pygidium  is  finely  granulated,  and  there 
are  1-3  large  tubercles  on  each  pleura. 

Dimensions.  mm. 

Length  of  cranidium      8*5 

Lei^th  of  pyfn<liani      14*0 

Width  of  py^dium  (at  front  end)        12-5 

Hemabrs. — A  form  under  the  same  specific  name,  comparable  or 
identical  with  Portlook*s  species,  has  been  described  by  Schmidt^ 
from  the  Lyckholm  Beds  of  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces,  and  by 
Tomquist*  from  the  LeptSBua  Limestone.  The  species  has  also 
recently  been  recognised  in  the  Whitehonse  and  Drummuok  gp*oups 
of  the  Girvan  district  It  is  closely  allied  to  JB.  Seehachi,  Schmidt,** 
from  the  Wesenberg  Beds. 

The  points  of  difference  between  E.  multisegmentaitu  and  the  allied 
^.  multiplieatus  have  been  previously  given  by  the  present  author  ^ 
in  describing  the  latter.  The  type  of  Portlock's  JE,  multtBegmentaiua 
is  in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  where  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  examining  it. 

*  Salter:  op.  cit.,  p.  42,  pi.  iv,  fig.  16. 

'  Portlock:  Oeol.  Kep.  Ix)ndonderry,  p.  262,  pi.  iii,  fig.  11. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  291,  pi.  iii,  fig.  6. 

*  Schmidt:   Rev.  Oatbalt.  Silur.  Trilob.,  pt.  i  (1881),  p.  227,  pi.  xiv,  figs.  U,  15  ; 
pi.  XV,  figs.  19,  20. 

*  Tumquist:  Undersokn.  Siljansom.  Trilobitf.  (Sver.  Geol.  Uudersokn.,  ser.  C, 
No.  66),  1884,  p.  24,  pi.  i,  figs.  18,  19. 

«  Schmidt:  op.  cit.,  p.  229,  pi.  xiv,  figs.  16-26 ;  pi.  xiv,  figs.  21-23. 

'  Reed:  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VIII  (1901),  p.  107,  PI.  VII,  Fig.  3. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XII. 

Fio.  1. — Phacopt  (Chasmops)  eonicophthabmu,  Boeck.     Head-shielcL     Slide  Beds, 

Upper  Slade,  Haverfordwest,     x  1|. 
t,     2. — Phaeops  {DalmaniUt)  toeialis,  Barr.    Var.    Nearly  complete  indindiul. 

Orthit  argentea  zone,  Prendeigast  Lane,  Haverfordwest.    Nat.  aiia. 
3. — Phacopt  (Cha9mop%)  maeroura,  ^'ogr.  ?   Portion  of  pTgidiitni.t  Shokshook 

Limestone,  Sholesbook  BaUway  Gutting,  Haverfordwest.    Nat.  siie. 
4. — Phacopt  (Dulmanitea)  aff.  ineertut,  DesL    Pygidiunu    Slade  Beds,  Upper 

Slade,  Haverfordwest,     x  2^. 
5. — Sncrinm-ui  muUitegmentahu^  Portl.     Pygidium.     Slade  Beds,  Cuckoo 

Grove  Lane,  Haverford¥re8t.     x  2|. 


>> 
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>» 


IL— SoMs  Eroded  Books  in  Cobsioa. 
By  Professor  T.  G.  Boxitbt,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. 

(PLATE  XIII.) 

AS  I  have  recently  seen  oertain  cases  of  the  carious  hollowiDg 
out  of  rocks  ia  Corsica,  described  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett  (with 
a  note  from  myself)  in  the  January  number  of  this  Magazine,  for 
which  Mr.  Lake  suggested  an  explanation  in  the  following  number, 
I  will  add  something  to  that  note  and  intimate  why  I  did  not 
refer  to  desert  regions  for  an  explanation.  The  case  which  Mr.  Lake 
mentions  ("Das  Gesetz  der  Wiistenbildung,"  fig.  7)  undoubtedly 
much  resembles  Mr.  Tuckett's  photographs,  and  so,  to  some  extent, 
do  figs.  16  and  17,  more  especially  the  latter.  With  these  I  wa» 
not  then  acquainted,  perhaps  having  overlooked  the  book,  because 
I  wrote  a  notice  of  "Die  Denudation  in  der  Wiiste,"  when  it 
appeared  in  1891,  and  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the  author 
was  disposed  to  work  bis  hypothesis  for  rather  more  than  it  would 
stand.  As,  however,  I  knew  there  would  shortly  be  a  chance  of 
my  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  I  postponed  stating 
why  I  had  not  suggested  that  kind  of  atmospheric  erosion.  In  this 
region,  however,  I  saw  no  more  than  I  already  knew,  but  on  our 
return,  owing  to  an  unexpected  change  of  plans,  we  spent  an 
afternoon  and  part  of  the  next  day  in  harbour  at  Ajaccio,  when, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  I  hit  upon  some  curious  instances  of  erosion, 
which  I  think  may  be  worth  a  brief  description. 

After  strolling  through  the  town,  I  walked  from  the  Place 
Bonaparte  to  a  quarry  which  has  been  opened  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  These  rise  rather  steeply  from  the  town,  and  must  be  slopin^^ 
just  at  this  point  roughly  to  the  south-east.  The  rock  was  a  fairly 
coarse  porphyritic  granite,  grey  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  with  the  surface 
but  slightly  decomposed.^  I  rambled  up  the  slope,  on  which  out- 
crops of  granite  are  often  frequent,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
wild-fiowcrs,  until  I  reached  a  road   running  along  the  hillsiJf, 

*  A  thin  slice  shows  the  rock  to  be,  for  a  jorranite,  in  good  preservation.     EnounU 
to  siiy  that  it  consists  (apart  from  minor  details)  ot"  quartz,  biotite,  and  feUpar-- 
some  of  which  (probably  orthoclase),  by  enclosing  smaller  crystals  of  another  sih-cu*— *• 
(anually  a  plaj;ioclase),  and  by  a  peculiar  mottling  and  streating  (perhaps  a  res^ult  o  «- 
strain),  recall  the  felspars  of  one  or  two  Alpine  granites,  such  as  the  protogine  ot  lh«t_" 
Mont  Blanc  range  or  that  on  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass. 
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perhapi  400  feet  abore  the  eea.*  Along  Ihia  I  Btrolled  for  a  abort 
distaooe  to  enjoy  k  yet  wider  view ;  the  alope  ruing  rather 
steeply  on  one  hand,  ooonpied  partly  with  tillage,  partly  with 
treea,  bnt  showing  here  and  there  a  small  knoll  or  bonlder  of 
granite,  and  descending  on  the  other  band,  being  overgrown,  in  the 
immediate  neigbbourbood,  with  herbage  and  trees.'  On  this  slope, 
and  a  abort  diatanoe  below  tbe  road,  my  eye  was  attraoted  by 
a  block  of  granite,  apparently  a  bonlder  several  oubio  yarda  in 
▼olnme,  on  the  lower  part  of  whioh  was  a  ourions  esoavation. 


Fio.  1. -Hollow  in  Onuiitic  block,  outer 

Fto.  2._8ectian  along  tbe 

Eurfue  dotted.    A,  moatb  of  inner 

line  C-D  m  Fig.  1. 

hoUoir ;  B,  hole  into  it. 

Tbe  annexed  eketobea  (Figs.  1  and  2),  though  very  rongh,  for  the 
snbjeot  was  difficult  to  draw,  will  save  a  long  description.  Tbe 
hollow  (as  tbe  section  in  Fig,  2  shows)  was  un  rather  the  under 
side  of  tbe  boulder,  against  whioh  a  smaller  one  was  lying.  From 
C  to  D  (Fig.  1)  wus  about  30  inches  (estimate),  and  tbe  deepest 
part  (at  A)  perhaps  16  inches.  From  this,  liowever,  a  funnel-Like 
cavity  went  upwards  with  a  circular  opening  into  it  at  B,  about 
2  inches  in  diuiueter.  Holding  the  bettd  of  iny  hammer,  I  thrust 
the  handle  up  the  funnel  till  its  end  passed  this  opening.  How 
much  higher  it  may  go  I  cannot  say,  for  wlit>n  1  have  a  defective 
knowledge  of  the  aggressive  fauna  of  a  country  I  am  not  over 
curious  in  exploring  dark  hollows.  The  part  drawu  looked  roughly 
west,  and  on  tbe  opposite  aide  of  the  block  was  a  smaller  hollow. 

A  few  yards  lower  down  the  slope  a  block  uT  ^anite,  measuring 
ratber  more  than  a  yard  one  way  and  a  little  less  the  other,  is  built 
into  a  low  wall.  On  its  surface  are  no  less  than  eleven  basin- 
like  hollows,  most  of  them  about  i  inches  in  diameter ;  two  being 
from  8  to  10  inches  deep,  and  others  4  or  5  inchts.  As  I  scrambled 
downwards  through  the  wood  1  saw  many  more  hollowe,  either 
in  boulders  or  in  outcrops  of  granite,  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
several  on  a  block.  Some  were  mere  'potholes'  like  those  made 
by  water,  others  short  channels,  rudely  resembling  tbe  cast  of 
a  slug,  which  not  seldom  deepen  in  one  part  to  a  kind  of  basin ; 

'  Perhaps  it  was  part  of  the  Salario  Rood.     I  had  no  map  ot  Ajaccio. 
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others  again  sink  deep  into  the  stone,  certain  of  them  mnhing 
either  upwards  or  sideways;  oooasionally  they  reminded  one, 
though  of  ooarse  they  were  much  larger,  of  the  borings  made 
in  limestone  by  snails.^  One  resembled  those  photographed  by 
Mr.  Taokett  (except  that  the  eroded  hollow  was  higher  np  the  side 
.  of  the  block),  and  I  think  a  big  lad  might  have  curled  himself  ap 
inside.  The  surface  of  the  blocks  was  in  fair  presenration,  for 
though  the  felspar  was  rather  dulled  and  whitened  it  was  not  at 
all  rotten ;  ^  that  of  the  hollows  was  smoothed,  occasionally  almost 
glazed,  but  the  porphyritio  felspar-crystals  were  often  just  prominent 
enough  to  catoh  the  eye  and  be  felt  by  the  finger.  The  majority  of 
the  hollows  looked  towards  the  west;  the  remainder  faced  to  the 
other  points  of  the  compass,  sometimes  more  than  one  way  on  the 
same  block,  and  they  were  at  various  heights  from  the  gpround. 
The  group  represented  in  PI.  XIII,  though  not  one  of  those  which 
I  saw,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  some  of  the  hollows.  I  am 
indebted  for  it  to  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  to  whom  I  had 
mentioned  the  discovery,  and  from  whom  I  received  it  after  this 
paper  was  in  type.  He  tells  me  that  it  was  on  the  slope,  a  few 
yards  from  a  wall  boundary  and  pathway,  and,  as  far  as  he  can 
remember,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  garden  wall  of  the  Hotel 
Continentel  (in  the  Boulevard  Grandval).  The  dimensions  are,  at 
a  rough  estimate,  5x6  feet 

I  saw  from  the  vessel  some  granite  blocks  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
a  valley  which  comes  down  to  the  sea  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ajaccio, 
80  I  walked  there  next  morning.  They  are  not  far  from  the 
Penitencier  de  Castelluccio.  Here,  however,  the  blocks  were  not 
so  numerous  or  accessible,  and  I  found  but  one  good  example  of 
these  hollows,  of  which  a  diagram  is  annexed  (Fig.  3) ;  this  occurs 


Fio.  3. 

on  the  front  face  of  a  rudely  quadrangular  block,  defined  by  rough 
joints,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  9  or  10  feet  above  the  ground, 
being  perhaps  5  feet  wide  near  the  top.  In  form  the  hollow 
slightly  resembles  the  outstretched  head  of  a  duck  with  a  rather 

1  See  Geol.  Mao.,  1869,  PI.  XVII,  and  the  Fig.  on  p.  486. 

2  In  a  specimen  obtained  from  a  block  on  a  more  exposed  part  of  the  hillside,  in 
which  was  one  hollow,  the  cleavage -planes  of  the  larger  felspars  still  reflect  light 
fairly  well. 


Dee.  V.  Vol.  I,  PI.  XIII. 


Eroded   Granite   lloulder,  near  Ajaccio. 
Corsica. 


From  a  phnlograph  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,    K.C.B., 
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K>inted  bill ;  it  was  aboat  a  yard  long,  16  iaohea  in  greatest  breadth, 
iod  14  inches  in  greatest  depth,  the  lowest  point  being  about  7^  feat 
from  the  ground.  All  the  figures  are  estimates,  the  hollow  being 
inaccessible.  In  it  were  two  basins,  one  in  the  head  (the  deeper, 
I  think),  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  *.ueok.'  lliis  faoe  of  the  rook 
looked  a  little  south  of  east. 

Sinoe  my  retnm  to  England  I  have  ascertained  that  an  account  of 
these  curious  hollows  was  published  in  1882  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Bensch 
(Bull.  Soc.  Oeol.  France,  ser.  iii,  t  xi,  p.  53).^  He  states  that  they 
occur  in  both  granite  and  schists,  the  smsller  being  called  tafonif 
the  larger  grotteSf  and  thinks  they  indicate  soft  places  in  the  mass, 
thus  being  the  converse  of  the  weathered  out  blocks  which  simulate 
erratics.  He  remarks  that  he  has  seen  some  approach  to  the  structure 
in  the  old  sea  caves  of  Norway.  They  are  also  mentioned,  with 
other  cases  of  peculiar  erosion,  in  Professor  Penck's  "  Morphologie 
(ler  Erdoberflaohe  "  (1894,  pt  i,  pp.  214-216),  and  by  him  attributed 
to  local  decomposition,  but  these  in  several  cases  appear  to  be 
only  basins  of  the  'sacrificial'  type.  Signer  Paul  Choffat,  how- 
ever, gives  an  excellent  description  of  some  examples  in  Portugal 
('*  Commuuica^des  da  Direo^ao  dos  Trabalhos  Geologicos  de  Portugal," 
t.  iii,  p.  17)  with  four  good  illustrations.  They  occur  in  a  porphyritic 
granite  at  two  localities  very  different  in  situation.  One,  in  the 
Gerez,  is  nearly  15  leagues  inland  on  barren  hills,  almost  3,000  feet 
above  sea-level  ;  the  other,  at  Faro  d'Anha,  at  heights  of  from  600 
to  550  feet  in  a  thick  wood  of  tall  pines.  There  are  three  types : 
simple  basins,  basins  with  a  linear  arrangement  and  more  or  less  in 
communication  by  destruction  of  the  intervening  walls,  and,  thirdly 
(only  at  Faro  d'Anha),  varied  forms,  such  as  I  have  described  above, 
one  of  them  being  undercut,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  that 
figured  by  Mr.  Tuokett;  the  sides,  not  in  this  case  only,  exhibit 
a  slight,  rudely  horizontal  ridging,  with  an  approach  to  a  glaze. 
Signer  Glioffat  attributes  these  hollows  to  local  decompoHition,  though, 
if  I  rightly  understand  him,  he  would  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  some  having  been  *  touched  up '  by  prehistoric  man.  He  states 
that  the  basins  (of  the  Dartmoor  type)  are  not  unfrequently  sur- 
rounded by  a  slight  rim,  as  if  the  adjacent  rook  were  slightly  harder 
than  the  rest,  mentioning  a  suggestion  by  Professor  Heim  that  this 
might  be  due  to  percolation  of  silica  liberated  by  decomposition 
of  the  felspar — an  ingenious  idea,  worth  careful  consideration,  for 
it  would  also  explain  the  occasional  approach  to  a  glazing  of  the 
surface,  but  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  for  this  percolation  would 
have  sometimes  to  extend  almost  against  gravitation,  and  one  would 
expect  the  hardening  of  the  silica  to  check  the  enlargement  of  the 
cavity. 

Decomposition  seems  the  natural  explanation,  but  in  some  of  the 
cases  described  this  must  have  acted  in  a  singularly  selective 
way ;    the  granite  also,  as  I  have  said,  shows  no  sign  of  anything 

^  I  was  set  on  the  track  of  this  and  other  references  hy  Sir  A.  Geikie's  valuable 
'*Text  Book"  (p.  456).  l^olessor  Kcusch  also  pnblishea  in  a  Christiania  scientitic 
periodical  (1878),  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  the  paper. 
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like  rottenness,  and  the  sohist,  as  implied  on  p.  12,  is  in  good 
condition  close  to  the  very  outside.  The  state  of  the  snrfaoe 
snggests  that  meohauioal  forces  may  have  co-operated  with  chemical, 
for  it  is  not  unlike  that  produced  by  blown  sand ;  yet  to  gouge  oat 
some  of  these,  for  instance  .that  first  described,  the  winds  woald 
have  to  eddy  in  a  very  queer  fashion,  for  the  holes  occasionally 
run  deep  into  the  rock  both  sideways  and  upwards.  Nor  does  th& 
action  of  dew  or  of  moisture  in  any  form  seem  a  promising  explana- 
tion, for  they  occur  on  both  sheltered  and  exposed  sides  of  the 
blocks  and  look  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  though  more  commonly 
westwards. 

This  brings  me  to  the  difficulty,  which,  owing  to  my  general 
knowledge  of  Corsica  and  Mr.  Tuckett's  descriptions,  had  prevented 
me  from  seeking  an  explanation  in  Indian  or  any  other  desert  regions. 
Its  scenery,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  is  at  least  as  luxuriant  as  that 
around  the  subalpine  Italian  lakes.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  grit 
or  sand  about  the  Ajaccio  blocks,  and  to  reduce  an  island  in  this 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  conditions  of  a  desert  or  steppe 
would  demand  changes  of  geography  or  climate  which  are  almost 
startling,  and  we  must  also  suppose  that  since  the  arid  epocii 
ended  the  surfaces  of  the  hollows  have  undergone  little  or  no 
alteration.  Neither  atmospheric  corrosion  nor  any  form  of  wind 
abrasion  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and 
until  I  can  spend  some  time  in  Oorsica  to  study  other  examples 
I  prefer  to  restrict  myself  to  this  statement,  negative  though  it  be. 

III. — On  tuk  Uomotaxial  Equivalents  of  the  Lowkr  Culm  or 

North  Devonshire. 

By  Whekltox  Hhcd,  M.D.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

IN  the  paper  on  the  Pendleside  group  at  Pendle  Hill,  Q.J.G.S., 
vol.  Ivii,  p.  377,  I  said,  "  The  further  facts  of  the  distribution  of 
Glyphioceras  spirale  and  Fosidonomya  Becheri  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going pages  open  up  the  wide  question  of  the  age  of  the  Culm  beds 
of  Devon  and  Germany."  Since  then  I  have  had  the  great  advantage 
of  examining  suiten  of  fossils  from  the  Lower  Culm  of  Devonshire, 
collected  by  Mr.  Haniling,  of  Barnstaple,  and  Mr.  Coomaraswamy, 
from  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds  and  other  localities  in  North  Devon. 
I  was  80  interested  in  the  fossils  that  I  found  it  necessary  to 
go  down  and  examine  the  beds  in  which  they  occurred,  and 
Mr.  Hamling  gave  tne  the  inestimable  advantage  of  his  guidance. 
In  this  way  we  examined  the  Lower  Culm  and  the  underlying 
Pilton  Beds  in  detail  from  West  Leigh  to  Fremington,  and  the 
so-called  Middle  Culm  of  Bideford  and  other  places.  I  was  able 
to  see  the  Hall  collection  of  fossils  at  Barnstaple,  and  again  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  Mr,  Hamling's  collection.  This  visit 
to  Devonshire,  it  seems  to  me,  was  fortunately  planned  after  a  visit 
last  Summer  to  the  Devono-Carboniferous  succession  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  and  a  study  of  the  fauna  in  the  collection  of 
the  Geological  Survey  at  Dublin  and  iu  the  Museum  of  QueenV 
College,  Cork. 
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If  palaBontoIogy  is  of  any  value,  and  the  distribution  of  fossils 
does  ittdioate  homotaxis,  then  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
Calm,  which,  though  it  is  not  richly  fossiliferous,  yet  contains 
peculiar  and  well-marked  species,  which  do  indicate  well-marked 
horizons  in  the  Carboniferous  series  further  north. 

There  are  certain  stratigraphical  facts  which  are  well  known, 
such  as  the  general  succession  of  the  Devonian  series  and  its 
relation  to  the  Culm.  It  is  agreed  that  the  geological  structure 
of  Devonshire  is  a  synclinal,  and  that  in  the  north  the  rocks  are 
all  very  highly  tilted  and  dip  steadily  south  at  high  angles ;  that 
the  dip  is  not  simple,  but  that  in  each  member  of  the  series  there 
are  many  secondary  folds,  owing  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  thickness  of  each  division.  There  appears  to  be  no 
unconformity  between  the  Upper  Devonian  or  Pilton  Beds  and  the 
Lower  Culm. 

The  Lower  Culm  consists  of  two  very  distinct  series  of  rocks : 
the  Coddon  Hill  Beds,  which  are  composed  of  thin-bedded,  hard, 
siliceous,  or  cherty,  light-grey  or  fawn-coloured  rocks,  full  of 
radiolarisn  remains,  and  containing  a  small  but  distinctive  fauna, 
and  the  Venn  or  Black  limestones,  of  hard,  splintery,  black,  semi- 
crystalline  limestone  and  calcareous  shales  with  Posidonomya  Becheri 
and  Olfphioceras  erenistria. 

llie  first  and  important  point  to  settle  is  the  true  succession  in 
the  Lower  Culm,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  relation  between  (he 
peculiar  thin  siliceous  beds  of  Coddon  Hill  and  the  Black  limestones 
yielding  Fosidonomya  Becheri  of  Venn,  Bampton,  and  West  Leigh  ? 

Sedgwick  (Trans.  Geol.  See,  ser.  vi,  vol.  v,  p.  670)  thought  that 
the  Coddon  Hill  Beds  were  below  the  Fosidonomya  beds.  Phillips  and 
many  others  thought  the  reverse ;  but  Mr.  Ussher  ('*  Culm-measure 
Types  of  Great  Britain,"  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Engineers,  vol.  xx,  1901, 
p.  362),  in  his  table  of  the  classification  of  strata,  favours  the  view 
that  the  Coddon  Hill  cherts  are  below  the  Fosidonomya  beds.  This^ 
Mr.  Hamling  tells  me  has  been  his  opinion,  and  together  we  examined 
the  ground  carefully  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  evidence  for  this 
succession. 

Mr.  Hamling  writes  me  as  follows : — "  I  see  at  the  reading  of 
Hinde  &  Fox's  paper  on  'A  well-marked  horizon  of  Kadiolarian 
Bocks  in  the  Lower  Culm  of  Devon,  etc.,'  I  expressed  agreement 
with  their  conclusions,  which  suggest  that  Venn  beds  are  below 
Coddon  Hill  (Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  11,  1895,  p.  609).  I  have  worked  these 
beds  very  closely  since  then,  and  now  believe  the  Coddon  beds  are 
below  Venn.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  this  change  of  opinion 
since  1895." 

Standing  on  Coddon  Hill  and  looking  north  and  east,  it  is  to  he 
noted  that  the  Coddon  Hill  range  runs  east  to  beyond  the  village  of 
Swimbridge,  and  that  it  meets  east  of  that  village  a  ridge  which 
runs  into  it  from  the  west,  forming  a  Y  ;  i.e.,  there  is  a  synclinal  of 
Coddon  Hill  Beds  which  west  of  Swimbridge  has  the  beds  contained 
in  the  syncline  gradually  pinched  out  in  succession,  so  that  the  two 
limbs  of  the  synclinal  come  together.     The  contour  of  the  surface  of 
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fhe  ajnclinal  trongh  [■  important  Traoiajf  the  rooks  &om  north  t 
fiouLh,  Coddon  Hill  beda  form  an  east  to  weet  Una  of  eleTstidi 
suooeeded  by  a  hollow  trough.     In  this  hollow  the  Tenn  limestoaa 


with  Poifidanomyn  Beebert,  have  been  worked.     In  the  oentre  < 
the  ByDclinal  ib  an  eaat  to  west  line  of  elevation,  Beotions  of  whic 
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low  grits  and  rooka-  of  a  Middle'  Culm  type*  Sooth  theie  i» 
hollow  parallel  with  the  strike  between  these  grits,  the  main 
oddon  Hill  range,  which  I  think  indicates  the  Black  limestone 
f  Venn,  and  immediately  south  is  the  Coddon  Hill  range.  This 
roold  make  the  succession — 

Middle  Culm  srits. 
FoMidonomya  beds. 
Coddon  Hm  beds. 

Fnfortunately  no  limestones  have  been  worked  in  the  hollow  south 
f  the  Middle  Culm,  although  the  depression  which  exists  parallel 
>  and  between  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds  and  Middle  Culm  grits  seems 
3  indicate  calcareous  beds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dips  taken  in  various  quarries  show 
bat  the  beds  on  the  north  are  dipping  south,  and  those  of  the  main 
/oddou  Hill  range  dip  north.  Also  the  Venn  limestones  are  dipping 
outh  at  a  very  high  angle,  conformable  to  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds 
)f  Venn  Cross  quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the  synclinal.  So  that 
n  the  valley  between  Venn  Cross,  where  the  beds  dip  south,  and 
yoddon  Hill,  where  the  beds  dip  north,  is  situated  the  Venn  limestone 
vith  Foaidonomya  Beeheri  and  the  Middle  Culm  grits.  Traced  east, 
n  the  gradually  vanishing  synclinal,  first  of  all  the  feature  formed 
)y  the  Middle  Culm  grits  disappears  near  Hannaford,  and  in  the 
lollow  between  this  terminating  feature  and  the  junction  of  the  two 
imbs  of  the  Coddon  Beds,  the  Posidonomya  limestones  crop  out  rich 
n  fossils  and  occupying  a  hollow  with  beds  of  Coddon  Hill  type 
o  the  north  and  south  of  it. 

East  of  Swimbridge,  from  Filleigh  to  Marsh,  are  a  line  of  old 
pvorkings  in  the  Black  limestones,  but  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds 
3ecome  faulted  out,  so  that  apparently  in  turn,  first  Foaidonomya 
3eds  and  then  the  Middle  Culm  beds  rest  on  the  Piltou  series  or 
Upper  Devonian.  At  Headon,  quarries  of  well-marked  Coddon  Hill 
Beds,  here  associated  with  much  wavellite,  are  dipping  south  and 
ire  north  of  the  line  of  the  Filleigh  limestones,  but  a  little  east  of 
S^orth  Aller  Farm  they  have  disappeared  and  the  limestones  are 
aulted  against  Pilton  Beds.  For  the  next  17  miles  eastward 
Liower  Culm  beds  have  been  cut  off  by  faults,  but  near  Dulverton 
Station  beds  of  Coddon  Hill  type  are  to  be  seen  having  the  same 
(trike  as  at  Coddon  Hill  east  and  west,  dipping  almost  vertically 
3Ut  with  a  southerly  trend. 

Close  to  Dulverton  Station,  near  Brushford  village,  is  a  quarry  in 
Pilton  Beds  whence  Phillips  obtained  many  of  the  fossils  which  he 
lescribed,  and  south  of  this  village  is  Kent's  Hill  quarry  with 
,hin  siliceous  beds  of  the  Coddon  Hill  type.  About  half  a  mile 
further  east  is  the  Hulverton  Hill  quarry.  This  hill  has  the  curious 
x>ntoar  which  seems  to  be  typical  of  Coddon  Hill  Beds  elsewhere, 
ind  the  beds  themselves  are  characteristic.  Nowhere  are  beds  of 
Posidonomya  limestone  seen  between  Pilton  and  Coddon  Hill  Beds. 
Still  further  east,  at  Ashbrittle,  are  Coddon  Hill  Beds,  and  these 
ire  apparently  lying  on  Pilton  Beds. 
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If.  the  geological  map  made  by  Mr.  ITasber  and  pablisbed  in  bis 
paper  in  tbe  Transaotiong  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
(op.  supra  oit)  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  south  to 
north  (lie  Lower  Culm  beds  tend  to  form  a  suooession  of  small 
evanescent  synclinals  due  to  folding.  Tongues  of  Middle  Calm 
measures  invade  the  Lower  Culm,  lying  ii^  small  troughs  whioh 
become  lost  as  they  pass  east.  One  of  these  troughs  runs  up 
between  Hulverton  Hill  and  Westbrook,  but  in  this  trough  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  no  limestones  have  been  found.  But  at  West* 
brook  Farm  and  near  the  road  from  Brush  ford  to  Bampton,  beds  of 
Coddon  Hill  type  are  to  be  seen  dipping  south,  to  pass  beneath  the 
PoBidonomya  limestones  so  fully  exposed  in  the  many  Bampton 
quarries.  In  the  railway  cutting  north  of  Bampton  Station  the 
beds  are  distinctly  thin  and  cherty»  and  approach  closely  to  the 
Coddon  Hill  type. 

Coddon  HiU.  ^     j^ 


K> 


Venn  Cross 
KooLcL 


•  OrdncLnce 
K     DcLtunt  •..'■• g 

Fig.  2. — Section  through  Coddon  Ilill  Beds,  Barnstaple,  on  the  line  A-B  in  Fi^.  1. 
Scale:  horizontal,  4  inches  =  3  miles,  or  2  inches  =  IJ  miles ;  yertical, 
\  inch  =  150  icet. 

At  Holcombe-rogus  and  Westleigh  tbe  well-developed  limestones 
all  crop  out  south  of  the  general  strike  of  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds, 
but  the  time  was  too  short,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  to 
examine  the  ground  in  sufficient  detail. 

West  of  Barnstaple  an  examination  of  the  succession  at  Fremington 
seems  to  point  to  similar  conclusions.  The  river  bank  at  Fremington 
shows  a  series  of  fossiliferous  shales  with  numerous  Brachiopods  and 
corals  of  a  Carboniferous  type,  but  containing  no  fossils  which  could 
be  used  as  an  index  of  horizon.  These  beds  evidently  are  either  at 
the  top  of  tbe  Pilton  series  or  immediately  overlie  that  series,  but 
for  our  present  purpose  it  is  important  to  note  the  relation  of  the 
strike  of  these  beds  to  that  of  the  Pilton  series,  for  they  afford 
a  base-line  for  the  determination  of  the  beds  immediately  above 
them.  These  are  seen  at  Pen  Hill  quarry,  immediately  south  of  the 
railway  line,  where  there  are  thin  platy  beds  with  cherts  in  bands 
and  siliceous  beds,  but  also  there  is  here  a  development  of  calcareous 
beds  of  some  few  feet  in  thickness.  The  limestones  and  shales, 
however,  have  not  been  found  to  contain  Fosidonomya  Beeheri,  and 
the  whole  section  bears  a  close  lithological  resemblance  to  the 
Coddon  Hill  Beds.  The  beds  are  dipping  south  at  an  angle  of 
28^.     At  Fremington  Pill,   near    Gaydon's    Cottage,   thin*lMdded 
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silioeoos  rooks  of  light  fawn  ooloar»  with  namerous  ohert  bands, 
here  deoomposed,  strongly  reoall  Coddon  Hill  Beds.  These  lie 
above  the  beds  seen  in  Pen  Hill  quarry,  and  in  the  upper  portion 
of  them,  90  yards  from  the  wall  of  Oaydon's  Cottage,  ooeurs 
Foaidonomya  Beeheri  in  abundanoe.  A  short  distance  further  south 
the  Blaok  Posidonomya  limestones  have  been  worked. 

On  the  foreshore  west  of  Fremington  Station  are  beds  dipping 
50^  S.  which  have  a  Coddon  Hill  oharaoter :  they  are  apparently 
on  the  top  of  the  limestone  band  in  Pen  Hill  quarry,  which  crops 
out  on  the  shore  at  low  water.  This  would  make  the  succession  at 
Fremington  as  follows : — 

PosidoHOtnya  Beeheri  JAme^toneB Venn  Limestones. 

Dark  shales  with  P,  Beeheri, 

Lighter-Goloured  shales  with  cherts     \ 

Bimd  of  limestone |  Coddon  mil  Beds. 

^IlttlCS  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••/ 

FoDsiliferoas  shales        Passa^  beds. 

Pilton  series    Upper  Devonian. 

Following  the  beds  along  the  strike  westward,  no  beds  of  Coddon 
Hill  type  are  to  be  seen  between  the  Fremington  limestones  and  the 
Middle  Culm  beds  at  Instow. 

The  beds  at  Instow  are  of  great  importance ;  they  consist  of 
a  series  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays,  including  calcareous  nodules 
crammed  with  fossils.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  two  species 
which  had  not  previously  been  recorded  from  these  beds. 

PCej'inopeeten  papt/raceiiif  Sow.,  sp.  Dimorphoeeras  Gilhcrtionij  Phill.,  sp. 

Poeidoniella  //rrt«,  Brown,  sp.  Ctelaeanthus  elfgan*. 

Gastrioceras  Listeria  Martin,  pp.  Elonichthyt  Aitkctii, 
Goitrioeercu  earbonarium,  V.  Buch.,  sp. 

These  beds  seem  to  succeed  the  sandstones  and  shales  at  the  base 
of  the  Middle  Culm,  and  the  fauna  indicates  unmistakably  the  Lower 
Coal-measures  of  the  horizon  of  the  Bullion  Mine  of  Lancashire. 

Quarries  between  Instow  and  Bideford  show  indurated  clays, 
shales,  and  grits,  which  have  a  very  familiar  aspect  to  anyone  well 
acquainted  with  the  Coal-measures  of  the  Midlands. 

Roberts'  Quarry,  east  of  Bideford,  is  an  important  horizon,  because 
here  in  indurated  clay  and  fawn-coloured  shales  abundant  plant- 
remains  occur,  which  are  identical  with  ferns  and  plants  found  in 
the  Coal-measures  of  the  Midlands.  Immediately  above  the  plant- 
bed  is  an  indurated  light-coloured  cla}',  with  iron  stains  in  its  joints, 
in  which  the  typical  Coal-measure  shell  Carhonicola  acuta  is  not 
uncommon.  Unfortunately,  time  did  not  allow  further  work  in  the 
beds  above  the  Lower  Culm,  but  the  fauna  and  flora  bear  out 
Sedgwick's  view  (op.  supra  cit,  p.  682),  **  The  Upper  Culm  strata 
of  Devon  are  the  geological  equivalents  of  the  ordinary  Bristol 
coalfields." 

PalaoiUology.  —  The  fossils  of  the  Lower  Culm  are,  with  the 
exception  of  some  new  species  of  Trilobites  described  by  Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  not  confined  to  Devonshire,  but  are  known  to  have 
a  fairly  definite  and  constant  distribution  in  other  Carboniferous  areas. 
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In  tbat  area  of  England  between  Craooe  in  CrAven  and  Leioeeter- 
bhire  where  the  Pendleside  series  is  developed,  it  is  found  Uiat 
immediately  on  the  top  of  the  massif  of  Carboniferous  Limestone 
at  Warsoe,  at  the  foot  of  Pendle  Hill,  in  the  Biver  Hodder,  near 
Stoneyhurst,  and  at  Astbury  limestone  quarry  at  the  foot  of  Congleton 
Edge,  Cheshire,  are  beds  oontaioing  Prolecanite$  eampresBUM  and 
Trilobites  of  various  speoies.  Higher  up  in  the  series  are  beds  with 
Pondanomya  Becheri.  llien  at  Congleton  Edge  and  Pendle  Hill 
some  300  feet  below  the  Millstone  Grit  beds  are  marine  shales  witli 
Glyphioeera$  $pirale.  Such  a  suooession  has  been  found  to  ooonr  in 
many  localities,  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  normal  one,  and  that  the  fossib 
mentioned  above  indicate  definite  zones  in  the  Pendleside  series. 
Seeing  that  these  fossils  occur  in  the  Lower  Culm  series,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  stratigraphioal  reason 
for  supposing  a  different  succession  of  these  fossil  zones ;  if  not. 
the  known  relation  of  the  fossil  zones  in  other  areas  may  be  used 
as  an  argument  for  a  similar  succession  in  the  Culm  area. 

In  the  Lower  Culm  series  there  are  two  distinct  faunas,  one 
contained .  in  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds,  the  other  characterising  the 
Venn  limestones. 

Beds  of  Codoom  Hill  type. 

In  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds  the  following  important  fossils  have 
been  obtained  : — 

TttlLOBlTES. 

FhiUipsia  Leei.  Grijit hides  aeanthieeps. 

,,         minor .  ,,       iofiffiapimi*. 

CHfford'%.  Proetus,  sp. 
?  *miilpsia  Pollnn. 

CoKALS. 

*Pal(cac\s  humilts,  Iliude.  *PleiirotHctyum  Deehcnianumy  Kaystr. 

*Peiratu  cf .  pauciradialis,  Phill. 

Cephalopoda. 

ProhcaniUs  mi.roiohits,  Phill.,  8p.  *Komi*tnocci'as  gpirorbix,  Phill.,  s]». 

•         ,,  comprcssus,  Sow.,  sp.  ^Pericychis^  sp. 

Lamelliuraxchk. 
* Chanocardiola  Footiiy  Buily,  sp. 

Brachiopoda. 
*ChoneU»  Laguestiana^  and  whella  either  crashed  or  varieties  alluded  to  by  Vou 
Koencn  as  C.  dcjlexa  and  C.  recitgpina.     *Productua  plicatus^  Sarres. 

•Several  Radiolakia. 

The  species  marked  *  are  all  found  at  the  base  of  the  Pendleside 
8erie8  in  the  Bolland  district  of  Yorkshire.  The  exact  locality 
where  Phillips  obtained  P.  mixolohus  is  unknown,  as  he  only  give* 
Bolland,  which  is  a  large  district  in  which  are  beds  belonging  to  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  Pendleside  series,  and  Millstone  Grit. 

Falaacis  hnmilis,  says  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  is  "  fairly  common  in 
nhale  or  mudstone,  associated  with  limestones  and  chert  exposed  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Hodder,  below  Stoney hurst  College,  Lancashire ; 
according  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Tiddeman  the  rocks  ....  come  in 
between  the  Clitheroe  limestones  and  the  Pendleside  limestones.'* 
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This  is  80,  the  beds  fonning  the  base  of  the  Pendleside  series.    It 
oocora  in  the  Lower  Calm  only  in  beds  of  the  Goddon  Hill  type. 

Ckanoeardiola  Footii  is  a  shell  always  associated  with  a  lower 
Pendleside  fanna  in  the  Midlands  and  Ireland ;  its  ooourrenoe  in 
the  Lower  Oulm  of  Hannaford  qnarry  is  important.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hamling  has  some  fragments  in  his  collection,  but  I  was  particularly 
fortnnate  to  find  two  valves  in  the  trilobate  beds  of  Hannaford 
quarry.  In  my  monograph  on  British  Carboniferous  Lamellibranchs, 
voL  i,  p.  476,  I  quoted  Coal-measures  as  the  horizon  for  this  species. 
I  think  Bosoliff,  oo.  Clare,  is  below  that  horizon,  and  should  be 
Pendleside  series. 

FroUeanitea  eompretsuB. — Although  I  feel  strongly  the  value  of  this 
species  as  a  zonal  form,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
confined  to  the  base  of  the  Pendleside  series,  for  it  occurs  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Little  Island,  co.  Cork,  and  in  the  lower 
limestones  of  Scarlett  Quarry,  Isle  of  Man.  Still,  there  is  a  definite 
and  well-defined  series  of  rooks,  of  no  very  great  thickness, 
immediately  at  the  bcMe  of  the  Pendleside  series,  which  is  characterised 
by  this  shell,  and  it  does  occur  below  shales  and  black  limestones 
with  Poiidonomya  Beeheri, 

Nomiamoeeraa  ipirarbia. — llie  type  of  this  species  was  obtained 
from  the  Black  limestone  of  Black  Hall,  Bolland,  Pendleside  series ; 
and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  the  strike  of  the  beds 
and  their  relation  to  the  Millstone  Grits  at  Black  Hall  would  make 
these  beds  below  a  series  quarried  at  Cold  Coates  which  contain 
P,  Beeheri  in  abundance. 

Perieydua,  sp.  —  I  have  obtained  similar  examples  from  the 
Pendleside  series  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Lower  Culm. 

Trilobitea. — Dr.  H.  Woodward  described  two  Trilobites  from  the 
base  of  the  Pendleside  series  (R.  Hodder,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1894,  Dec.  lY, 
Yol.  I,  pp.  481-489),  Phillipaia  Polleni  and  P,  Van-der-Graehtii. 
Subsequently  I  found  the  latter  associated  with  Prolecanitea  compreaaua 
at  Ashbury  quarry,  Cheshire,  and  Dr.  H.  Woodward  recognises 
P.  PoUenit  though  with  some  hesitation,  in  the  cherty  beds  of  Coddon 
Hill  (Qbol.  Mao.,  1902,  Dec.  lY,  Yol.  IX,  p.  482).  It  is  important, 
however,  to  note  the  occurrence  of  species  of  Trilobites  at  the  horizon 
of  the  base  of  the  Pendleside  series  and  Lower  Culm,  the  majority 
of  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

Braehiopoda. — There  is  no  very  important  evidence  afforded  by 
the  Braehiopoda  found  in  the  Lower  Culm  and  Pendleside  series. 
I  have  always  regarded  the  varieties  of  Chonetea  occurring  in  the  Culm 
of  Germany  and  described  under  different  names  to  show  no  greater 
difference  from  each  other  than  is  found  to  obtain  amongst  a  number 
of  individuals  collected  from  the  same  bed  and  horizon.  Certain 
species  of  Produetua  may  be  peculiar,  but  unfortunately  the  specimens 
are  not  well  enough  preserved  to  say  whether  the  differences  are 
due  to  dwarfing  and  crushing  or  to  specific  characters.  All  the  other 
Brachiopods,  Diaeina  nitiday  Leptana  analoga,  Orthotetea  creniatriay 
Athyria  ambigua,  occur  at  many  horizons  in  the  whole  Carboniferous 
series. 

D^CADB  v.— TOl.  r.— iro.  VIII.  ^I^ 
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Badiolarian  rooks  alio  are  found  in  the  Pendleside  aeries.  Then 
is,  therefore,  a  yery  remarkable  and  doae  leeemblance  in  the  fannas 
of  the  Coddon  HUl  Beds  of  the  Lower  Culm  and  the  Pendleside 
series :  so  practically  identical,  indeed,  are  they,  that  there  osn  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  homotaxial  equivalents  of 
each  other. 

The  Yekn,  ob  Posidomowufa  Beekeri  Limbstons. 

The  fauna  contained  in  the  black  limestones  of  North  Devon  is 
not  so  rich  in  species  as  that  of  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds,  but  the 
following  species  are  abundant : — 

PotidoMmya  Becheri,  Glyphioeerat  striatum, 
Pseudamusiutnjihrillosutn.  „  •ph^trxcum, 

Olyphioeerat  ipirale.  Orthoeerat  qfltHdraeeHM. 
„          crmittria. 

Plaxt  Remadtb  :    Oordaites^  sp. 

Po9\donomya  Becker i. — I  only  recognise  one  species.  The  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  specimens  has  convinced  me  that  the  forms 
P,  tuberculata  and  P.  lateralis  are  accidental,  due  to  conditions  of 
preservation  and  degree  of  flattening  by  compression. 

I  regard  P.  Beekeri  as  an  important  zonal  form,  indicating  a  horizon 
somewhat  above  that  of  P,  compre»aus.  I  have  found  this  zone 
constant  in  position  from  Old  Head  of  Einsale  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
to  Clavier  and  Vise  in  Belgium.  The  zone  has  no  great  vertical 
depth,  and  I  am  unable  to  indicate  the  precise  thickness,  but  in  the 
Midlands,  beds  characterised  by  0.  epirale  extend  some  hundreds  of 
feet  above  P.  Beekeri. 

I  have,  as  in  the  case  of  Prolecanitea  compreisus,  found  specimens 
of  P.  Beekeri  at  a  lower  horizon.  It  occurs  in  the  Yoredale  series  of 
Wensleydale  above  the  Great  Scar  Limestone,  and  I  have  found  it 
actually  in  the  top  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  Castleton, 
but  in  these  places  it  has,  with  it,  a  typically  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone fauna. 

At  Poolvasb,  Isle  of  Man,  P,  Beekeri  occurs  in  black  limestone 
and  shales,  which  succeed  the  shelly  white  upper  beds  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone.     With  it  is  the  following  fauna  : — 

Solenomya  eostellata.  Glyphioeeras  erenutria^  and  a  crushed 

Orthoc€r<u  Morrisianum,  Cephalopod  which  Mr.  Crick  identified 

,,         sulcatum.  as  Stroboceraa  sulcatum, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  the  beds  at  the  base  of  the  series, 
where  I  should  expect  to  find  ProlecaniteB  compresiua  and  IVilobites. 
Some  curious  beds  containing  F.  Beekeri  occur  at  Bndle,  North- 
umberland, the  real  horizon  of  which  is  very  doubtful  and  vague. 

Ireland. 

In  CO.  Dublin  the  Pendleside  series  succeeds  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  near  Sherries ;  at  the  former  horizon  P.  Beekeri  is  found 
in  abundance.  At  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  south-west  of  Cork, 
P.  Beekeri  occurs  in  hard  shaly  beds  in  a  curious  sequence  of 
shales  and  thin  indurated  calcareous  beds.  In  South-West  Cork 
as  in  Devonshire,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  absent,  and  there  \b 
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a  passage  from  Devonian  rocks  into  Oarboniferoos  without  a  strati- 
graphioal  break.  Curioasly  enoagh,  beds  with  a  Devonian  fanna, 
Cucullaa  tmilateraUa  and  Ptyehopteria  DamnoiiieiMta,  whioh  in  Devon- 
shire are  recognised  as  the  OueulUea  beds  and  occur  below  the  Pilton 
Beds,  are  classed  as  Carboniferous  in  Ireland.  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  similar  sequence  occurs  in  both  South- West  Cork  and  Kerry 
and  Devonshire.  The  Coomhola  grits  with  Cucullaa  unilateraUa  and 
PtyehopUria  DamnaniennSf  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Piokwell  Down 
and  Baggy  Point  Beds,  and  the  beds  with  P.  Becheri,  the  equivalents 
of  the  Venn  Limestone  series  of  the  Lower  Culm.  It  would  be  well 
if  stratigp-aphical  lines,  based  on  palsdontology,  were  identical  in 
the  two  countries.  The  fauna  of  the  Coomhola  grits  is  typically 
Devonian,  and  not  Carboniferous.  The  absence  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone  in  North  Devonshire  and  further  west  along  the  line  of 
strike,  at  Old  Head  of  Einsale  and  the  part  of  Ireland  west  of  that 
point,  shows  that  this  absence  in  both  localities  is  due  to  the  same 
conditions  of  deposit.    The  succession  in  both  countries  is  the  same. 

Devonshire.  South-West  Irbland. 

I^wer  Culm        IWtdioM^nya  beds,  Pendleside  series. 

^^    :::    :::    ^ll^^Ti*  1  ^pp« i>-ni-. 

The  absence  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  in  both  areas  is  very 
definite,  and  the  recognition  that  the  sequence  in  North  Devon  and 
South- West  Ireland  is  identically  the  same  not  only  broadens  the 
question,  but  at  the  same  time  demonstrates  that  the  Culm  of 
Devonshire  is  not  merely  a  local  condition,  and  that  the  absence  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone  in  South- West  Cork  and  in  the  Carboniferous 
series  of  Devonshire  is  due  to  the  same  series  of  causes. 

Pseudamusium  fibriUoaum.  —  This  species  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
never  found  below  the  Pendleside  series,  but  it  passes  up  into 
Coal-measures.  This  is  an  important  species,  because  it  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Culm  of  Herborn  and  Magdeburg.  For  the 
synonymy  of  this  species  vide  my  monograph  on  British  Car- 
boniferous Lamellibranchs,  vol.  ii,  p.  106. 

Olyphioeeraa  apirale, — This  species  is  very  plentiful,  occurring  in 
thousands,  in  a  blackish  shale  about  500  feet  below  the  third  grit 
at  Congleton  Edge,  Cheshire.  I  have  found  it  at  various  other 
localities  in  Yorkshire,  but  I  always  consider  that  it  denotes  a  zone 
higher  up  in  the  series  than  that  of  P.  Becheri,  The  species  appears 
to  be  more  common  in  South  Devonshire  than  in  the  north  of  the 
country,  and  I  can  say  nothing  definitely  about  its  actual  position  in 
the  series  there,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  occurs  with  Poaidonomya, 
Ussher,  "  British  Culm  Measures,"  Somerset  Arch,  and  Nat  Hist 
Soo.,  vol.  zxxviii  (1892),  p.  132 ;  he  says,  **  The  Posidonomya  in 
these  beds  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than  those  occurring  in  the  beds 
which  in  the  Chudleigh  and  Bovey  Traoey  districts  carry  on  the 
calcareous  horizon."  In  Cheshire  O.  apirale  occurs  with  PoaidonieUa 
Itevia.  The  other  Goniatites  found  in  the  Becheri  beds  are  not  typical 
of  the  horizon,  for  they  occur  at  various  horizons  in  the  Carbonifetoaa 
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Limestone  series,  bat  are  specially  plentiful  in  tbe  upper  shelly 
limestone  of  Derbyshire,  Stafiordshire,  and  Yorkshire. 

Palsdontologioal  evidence  is  therefore  decidedly  strong  in  laToar 
of  the  Poiidonomya  Beeheri  beds  overlying  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds, 
especially  when  snob  a  sequence  of  fossil  zones  is  found  to  obtab 
over  laige  areas  at  a  distance. 

The  occurrence  of  flinty  deposits  at  a  definite  horizon  in  tbe 
Carboniferous  beds  may  be  adduced  for  what  it  is  worth.  In 
Wensleydale  the  chert  beds  come  on  immediately  on  tbe  top  of 
the  Yoredale  series.  In  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  the  chert  borixon 
is  found  at  the  base  of  the  Pendleside  series.  At  Bishopton,  nesr 
Oower,  a  series  of  white  cherty  beds,  containing  Trilobites  and 
Brachiopoda,  occur  on  the  top  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  the  Oystermouth  Beds.  The  cherty  beds  are  here  overlain 
by  black  shales,  with  Potidoniella  Umn»  and  Olyphioceras  hilhgfUr 
fossils  which  occur  low  down  in  the  Pendleside  series.  These  cherty 
beds  are,  I  believe,  homotaxial  with  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds.  Similar 
cherty  beds,  but  much  less  well  developed,  are  to  be  seen  at  Clarier, 
near  Dinant,  in  Belgium,  where  a  typical  lower  Pendleside  faona^ 
ProlecaniUB  eompresiUB  and  Chanoeardiola  FooHi,  etc.,  is  obtained. 
The  beds  at  Clavier  rest  in  hollows  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
and  are  therefore  on  the  horizon  of  the  Pendleside  series,  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  doubted  if  the  collection  of  fossils  made  by  the 
G^logical  Survey  of  Belgium,  and  now  placed  in  the  Musee  Royale 
at  Brussels,  is  examined.  I  was  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Professar 
Dupont,  Director  of  that  Museum,  to  study  all  the  fossils  collected 
from  Clavier,  and  I  identified  the  following.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  for  me  to  determine  in  what  position  they  occurred  t»  sttil 
but  it  is  doubtless  on  record. 

Phiiiipniif  fl]).,  \*ith  long  cheek  ppines.       Orthocn-as,  sp. 

P*eudamtmum  Jibi^llomin.  Prolecanitet  eompressit*. 

Posidoniella  laria.  OJyphioeeraa  bilingue. 

Fosidonomt/a  membranaeea.  Ghjphiocei-at  spiraU. 

Pteronites  angtatatm.  ?  G.  diadema. 

Chanoeardiola  Footii.  Calonautilus  mkatm. 

Athyria  ambigua.  Le»tr acanthus  Beyrtchii. 

Chonetei  Laguensiana,  Crinoid  joints. 

Frodttctm  scabricidus.  Plant  remain}*. 
Froductm  aemiretieulatns. 

And  from  shales  at  Vise  I  determined 

Foiidonomya  Beeheri. 
Fterinopeeten  papyracem. 
FosidonieUa  luevis. 

Whether  or  not  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds  are  below  the  Posidonomya 
limestones,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  palsBontological  evidence 
shows  that  the  Lower  Culm  is  the  homotaxial  equivalent  of  the 
Pendleside  series,  and  that  the  Instow  Beds  indicate  Lower  Coal- 
measures,  and  the  Carbonicola  acuta  and  plant  beds  near  Bideford 
represent  Coal-measures  of  a  higher  horizon.  The  Culm  series,  then, 
represents  the  whole  Upper  Carboniferous  series  of  the  Midlands, 
and  in  this  case  the  idea  of  workable  coal  being  found  in  Devonshire 
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is  very  improbable.  It  leemB  to  me  that  the  beck  of  Culm  represent 
the  total  result  of  the  attempt  to  form  ooal,  and  nothing  more  is  to 
be  hoped  for..  The  Tiews  expressed  in  this  paper  are  the  result 
of  a  profound  belief  in  the  value  of  certain  Carboniferous  fossils  as 
zonal  indices,  based  on  careful  observation  in  the  Midlands.  The 
zones  are  not  quite  so  well  defined  as  those  which  obtain  in  older 
and  newer  formations,  s  result  probably  due  to  conditions  of  deposit, 
but  nevertheless  I  find  these  life  zones  to  be  of  eoonomic  importance 
to  the  mining  engineer. 

A  paper  in  the  Geolooioal  Maoazinx  for  June  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Parkinson,  pp.  272-276,  on  **  The  Zoning  of  the  Culm  in  South 
Oermany,"  is  of  interest,  because  from  an  examination  of  the  fauna 
of  the  Culm  of  Konigsberg  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
Culm  with  a  yis6  Limestone  fauna  lies  above  the  Poaidonamjfa  shales 
of  Herbom. 

This  is  very  improbable.  The  Herbom  fauna  is  identical  with 
that  which  is  found  in  the  Pendleside  series  of  England,  which  is 
definitely  known  to  succeed  beds  with  a  Vise  limestone  or  a  Produetug 
giganteuB  fauna.  At  Vise  also  shales  with  P,  Becheri  succeed  the  Yis6 
Limestone,  and  lastly  the  Tonmai  Limestone,  to  which  Dr.  Parkinson 
refers  the  Poiidonomya  beds  of  Herbom,  does  not  contain  the  fauna 
characteristic  of  the  Lower  Culm,  but  has  an  altogether  different 
assemblage  of  fossils.  Judging  from  the  fauna  of  Kdnigsberg  Culm, 
1  think  he  is  quite  correct  in  referring  the  beds  to  the  Vise  horizon, 
but  beyond  that  I  beg  to  join  issue  with  his  conclusions. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  H.  Woodward  I  have  been  favoured 
with  the  precis  of  Mr.  Newell  Arber's  paper  on  "  The  Fossil  Flora 
of  the  Culm  Measures  of  North- West  Devon,"  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  June  9th.  This  paper  conclusively  proves  from  the 
evidence  of  the  flora  that  "  the  horizon  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
represented  by  that  portion  of  the  Upper  Culm  Measures  in  which 
the  Coal  or  Culm  occurs  in  the  Bideford  district  is  equivalent  to  the 
Middle  Coal-measures  in  other  British  coalfields."  That  this  is  so 
I  have  also  attempted  to  demonstrate  by  the  known  presence  of 
Carbonicola  acuta  at  Bideford,  and  a  Gannister  or  Lower  Coal-measure 
fauna  at  Instow. 

I  greet  this  work  of  Mr.  Newell  Arber  with  delight,  because  it 
tends  to  prove  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of  view. 


IV. — Note  on  the  Coebelation  of  some  Cornish  Beds  with  the 

Gedimnian  of  Continental  Europe. 

By  UrFiKLD  Green,  F.G.S. 

f  pHE  group  of  beds  which  I  propose  to  identify  and  correlate  with 
JL  those  known  in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  by  the  name  of 
*  Gedinnien,'  forming  the  lowest  member  of  the  Devonian  system, 
extends  in  its  full  development  from  the  Lizard  peninsula  in  the 
west  to  Gorran  and  St.  Austell  on  the  east,  and  thence  to  near 
Newquay  on  the  north.     The  upper  beds,  at  least,  may  be  traced 
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throagh  Fowey  and  Looe  along  the  coast,  and  aoroes  the  Start 
peninsula  as  far  as  Babbaoombe,  south  of  Dartmoath  in  Devonshire. 
They  are  referred  to  by  Ussher '  as  « Dartmoath  Slates.'  They  exist 
also  on  the  north  of  the  Devonian  basin,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Etheridge*  as  underlying  the  Lower  Devonian. 

Reference  has  of  course  been  made  to  them  by  various  English 
authors,  but  few  have  attempted  to  assign  to  them  a  definite 
stratigraphical  position,  and  fewer  still  have  studied  them  in  detail 
or  made  any  investigation  of  the  Continental  equivalents  occupy ing 
a  similar  position  in  the  Devonian  series. 

LlTBBATUBE. 

The  earliest  reference  I  can  find  is  by  Berger'  in  1811,  the  next 
by  Sedgwick*  in  1821-2,  who  was  followed  by  Gonybeare*  in  1823. 
In  1832  Boase'  published  an  exhaustive  petrological  description  of 
the  district  (according  to  the  light  of  that  time),  founded  on  no 
less  than  1,085  specimens  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal 
Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  with  a  series  of  sections.  He  also 
attempted  an  extension  of  the  hitherto  accepted  nomenclature  of 
the  components  of  the  rocks  (pp.  369-425  of  his  paper),  which  be 
termed  *  Ocrynian/ 

In  1838-40  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,^  De  la  Beche,'  and  the 
Bev.  D.  Williams '  made  the  first  serious  attempts  at  unravelling  the 
structure  of  the  county,  while  T.  Weaver  ^^  commenced  a  comparison 
with  Continental  areas.  Since  then  no  comprehensive  description 
has  appeared,  but  isolated  papers  may  be  found  in  the  Proc.  Roy. 
G^ol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  Roy.  Inst.  Cornwall,  and  the  Quart.  JourD. 
Geol.  Soo.  London,  by  J.  H.  Collins,  1872-1903,  Howard  Fox, 
1885-1903.  and  others. 

Collins  *^  considered  the  whole  of  the  beds  at  the  extreme  south- 
west of  the  county,  from  Penhale  to  Breage,  as  pre-Silurian  ;  a  small 
strip,  extending:  from  Penhale  to  the  Van  and  St.  Austell,  and  the 
area  south  of  Porthmellin  and  Gwennap  to  Mullion  and  Porthalla, 
as  Lower  Silurian ;  Newquay  and  Ladook  and  a  small  extent  of 
ground  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Porthalla  as  *  Ladock  bed8*= 
Upper  Silurian.  For  a  comparison  of  the  northern  exposures  in 
Devonshire  with  other  areas,  Sharp,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  ix 
(1853) ;  Jukes,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  xxii  (1866),  and  Additional 

>  Suramarv  Progress  Geol.  Survey,  1902,  pp.  160-165. 

2  (iuart.  J'ouni.  Geol.  Soc,  xxiii*(1867),  p.  586. 

3  Trann.  Geol.  Soc,  i,  p.  93. 

*  Trans.  Cambridi,'e  Phil.  Soc,  i,  pp.  89,  291. 

*  Annals  Phil.,  ser.  ii,  v,  p.  184,  and  vi,  p.  35. 
fl  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  iv,  pp.  234-264. 
'  Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  ser.  ii,  v,  p.  633. 

**  Geol.  Survey. 

»  Proc  Geol.  Soc,  iii,  pp.  115  and  158 ;  and  Phil.  Mag.,  ser.  iii,  xvi,  pp.  59-64. 
*o  Phil.  Ma<:.,  ser.  iii,  xvi,  pp.  59-64. 

»»  Journ.   R«»v.  Inst.  Cornwall,  vii  (1881),  p.  37,  and  Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc- 
Comwall,  X  {2)\  1880,  p.  51. 
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SotdB  (Dablin»  1867);  Etheridge,  Qaart.  Journ.  Qeol.  Soo.,  xxiii 
[1867) ;  and  Hull,  Oeol.  Mao.,  Deo.  II,  V,  may  be  coDenlted. 

'Gkdimkikn'  of  the  Continbnt. 

These  beds  have  been  desoribed  by  many  eminent  geologists  in 
iheir  respeotive  countries.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Gosselet 
&nd  Barrels  in  Fiunoe ;  Dumont,  Dewalque,  and  Malaise  in  Belgium ; 
Von  Dechen,  Eooh,  Eayser,  Holzapfel,  Rothpletz,  and  Lossen  in 
Glermany.  To  Professors  Gosselet,  Barrois,  Cayser,  and  Holzapfel 
I  am  gratefully  indebted  for  personal  guidance  and  much  information. 

Speaking  generally,  the  beds  comprised  in  the  Continental 
GMinnien  in  descending  order  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Slates,  mostly  variegated  and  phyllitio,  underlying  the  '  Taun- 
usian,'  with  fish  remains  either  in  the  base  of  the  latter  or  in  the 
slates  themselves. 

2.  Arkose  or  Felspathic  Grits,  locally,  and  more  especially  on  the 
south  border  (Taunus,  etc.),  serioitic  and  metamorphous. 

3.  Conglomerates  with  pebbles  of  more  ancient  rooks  in  a  felspathic 
and  quartzose  matrix.  These  conglomerates  seem  to  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  the  old  coastline,  and  only  appear  intermittently  in 
their  original  form,  being  as  a  rule  much  altered  by  hydrothermal 
action  induced  by  pressure  and  folding.  The  latter  subject  has  been 
treated  at  great  length  by  Lessen.^ 

A  comparison  of  this  description  with  that  given  by  Hull '  of  the 
Dingle  and  Glengariff  Grits  of  Ireland  may  be  of  interest.  He 
records — 

1.  Conglomerate. 

2.  Red  and  green  grits. 

3.  Purple  slates  passing  unconformably  below  the  (?  Lower)  Old 
Red  of  Cork.  And  he  suggests  that  the  Foreland  group  of  North 
Devon,  of  which  the  base  is  not  seen,  described  by  Jukes  ^  as  '*  thick 
massive  grits  of  green  and  red  colour,  with  purple  slates  similar 
to  many  parts  of  the  (?  Lower)  Old  Red  of  the  south-west  of 
Ireland,"  corresponds  with  these  grits. 

The  Cobnish  Gedinnian. 

Turning  now  to  the  Cornish  beds,  and  oommenoing  east  at  Looe, 
where  the  variegated  slates  of  the  Upper  Gedinnian  are  in  undoubted 
apposition  to  the  beds  referred  to  by  Collins^  as  Upper  Silurian, 
and  by  Ussher  ^  inadvertently  as  '  Gedinuien/  but  which  I  consider 
are  undoubtedly  Taunusian  of  the  *  Siegener  Grauwaoke '  faoies,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  typical  fossils  found  by  myself  and 
others : — 

1  Z.  deutsch.  Geol.  Ges.,  1867,  1877,  1883. 
«  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  II,  V  (1878),  p.  529. 
3  Additional  Notes  (Dublin,  1867). 

*  Journ.  Roy.  Inat.  Cornwall,  viii  (1884),  p.  167. 

*  Summary  of  Progress  Geol.  Survey  for  1900. 
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We  find  the  Dartmooth  slates  referred  to  by  Williams '  as  *  idithyo- 
feroos  killas  *  ronniDg  along  the  eoast  to  Old  Mills,  near  Hendrssid^ 
with  cleavage  planes  dipping  south.  A  fault  there  wonld  seem  to 
carry  the  strike  of  the  beds  north-weat,  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the  faalt  they  are  tilted  at  a  very  high  angle.  80-85^  north-west, 
the  inclination  gradually  diminishing  to  60-75^  towards  Tslland 
(where  the  yariegation  is  well  seen)  and  Polperro,  oontinning  on 
to  a  little  west  of  Lantivet  Bay  (where  the  remains  of  Pteraspidisn 
fishes  are  unusually  abundant).  From  this  point  they  are  deflected, 
but  have  the  same  dip,  leaving  the  Taunusian  beds  of  Fowey  to  the 
south,  and  continue  on  in  a  north-west  direction  throngh  Tywardresth 
and  St  Austell  to  St  Stephens,  as  described  by  De  la  Beohe.' 

Until  now  we  have  only  encountered  the  npper  beds  of  the  series, 
but  at  St.  Austell  Bay  a  complicated  system  of  faults  alluded  to  by 
De  la  Beche '  has  apparently  caused  an  upcast  of  the  country  to  the 
west,  and  from  this  point  the  lower  beds  of  the  series,  and  at  some 
places  even  the  subjacent  older  rocks,  are  exposed.  These  lower 
beds  consist  chiefly  of  ppnts  varying  much  petrol ogically,  but  mostly 
felspathic.  Tliis  variation  in  a  coast  deposit,  which  would  naturally 
vary  according  to  the  rocks  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  not  surprising. 
Subsequent  earth- movements,  folding,  and  overthrust  faults,  well 
described  by  Hill*  in  his  sketch  of  the  Porthscatho  and  Falmouth 
beds,  account  in  many  places  for  the  immediate  contiguity  and 
alternation  of  grits  and  slates,  while  during  deposition  sea  currents 
must  have  had  a  great  local  influence. 

The  trend  of  the  main  northern  mass  of  these  grits  is  well 
described  by  A.  K.  Barnett,*  who  records  "  the  occurrence  of  several 
beds  of  arenaceous  rocks  approaching  a  conglomerate  distinct  from 
the  red  and  variegated  sandstones  and  argillaceous  slates  associated 
with  them."  **  The  most  western  of  these  beds  at  Petervale 
St.  Agnes,  dip  south  with  same  dip  at  Callestock,  in  Chiverton 
Valley.  Beds  having  same  line  of  strike  at  Marbasan  Voaz,  Tre- 
worgan,  St.  Erme,  Trehane  Vean,  Trewadra,  and  Cuskain,  also  in 
the  railway  cuttings  from  Venton  Glidor  to  Tarnoweth  Wood,  in 
the  road  cutting  between  Grampound  and  Probns,  and  east  from 
Grampound  to  Pentuan  Cliffs.     These  beds  have  the  same  general 

»  Trans.  Roy.  Gool.  Soc.  Cornwall,  vi  (1841),  p.  124. 
2  Urport  on  C'omwall,  pp.  80,  82. 
'  K('l)ort  on  Cornwall,  p.  303. 

*  TranH.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  xii  (6),  1903,  p.  406. 

*  Proc.  Miners'  Assoc.  Devon  and  Cornwall,  1873,  p.  93. 
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appearance  and  oompoeition  throughout  their  length.  The  oon- 
aitueiit  detritus  at  Ladook,  Trevalsa,  and  Pentuan  is  as  large  at 
peas  or  nuts.*'  De  la  Beohe  also  refers  to  these  beds*  flanked  by 
^he  slates  of  St.  Stephens  and  Probus  respectively  north  and  south 
>f  them. 

The  main  southern  mass  of  these  grits  passes  from  Mevagissey, 
Grorran,  Caerhayes,  Portholland,  north  of  Portlooe  and  Game  to 
Freworlas,  from  which  point  it  has  been  traced  and  described  by 
HilP  as  Porthsoatho  beds,  south  of  Falmouth  by  Helford  to  Looe 
Pool  and  Helston. 

The  succeeding  lower  beds  have  been  described  by  the  same 
author  under  the  name  of  '  Veryan  Beds/  and  he  includes  in  them 
apparently  the  coarse  conglomerates  which  I  consider  to  be  the  base 
of  the  Gedinnian  and  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  Devonian 
system  on  the  Continent 

The  discovery  of  fossils  of  Ludlow  age  in  the  Caerhayes  limestone, 
referred  to  in  the  Gkologioal  Magazine  for  July,  1904,  tends  to 
confirm  this  view.  The  unconformity  of  these  conglomerates  with 
the  underlying  rocks  would  appear  probable  from  the  included 
fragments  of  similar  slates  and  quartzites.  The  junction  of  the 
Gedinnian  with  the  underlying  beds  seeraB  to  be  in  many  instances 
accompanied  by  pillow-lavas,  a  note  on  which  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Prior  later  on. 


V. — Note  on   Actinocamax,   Millsb  ;   its  Identity  with 

Atractilites,  Link. 

By  G.  G.  GuiCK,  Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

IN  a  paper  entitled  ''  Observations  on  Belemnites,''  which  was 
communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  April, 
1823,^  J.  S.  Miller  defined  the  genus  Belemnites  thus  : — '*  A  cepha- 
lopodous?  molluscous  animal  provided  with  a  fibrous  spathose 
conical  shell,  divided  by  transverse  concave  septa  into  separate 
cells  or  chambers  connected  by  a  siphunole ;  and  inserted  into 
a  laminar,  solid,  fibrous,  spathose,  subconical  or  fusiform  body 
extending  beyond  it,  and  forming  a  protecting  sheath."  In  May 
of  the  same  year  Mr.  Miller  contributed  to  the  same  Society 
another  paper*  in  which  be  instituted  the  genus  Actinocamax  for 
''spathose  bodies  which  resemble  the  belemnitio  guard  in  general 
appearancCi  but  are  distinguished  from  it  by  presenting,  instead  of 
the  terminal  cavity  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  chambered 
shell,  a  protruding  and  convex  base." 

Miller  defined  the  genus  in  the  following  words: — ''A  club- 
shaped  spathose  concretion,  consisting  of  two  nearly  equal  longi- 
tudinal adhering  portions.  Apex  pointed  ;  base  a  convex  but 
obtuse  cone.     The  whole  formed  of  a  series  of  enveloping  fibrous 

» ^Report  on  Cornwall,  1839,  p.  83. 
'  Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  xu  (6),  1903,  p.  40G. 
'  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  ii,  pt.  1  (1826),  pp.  45-62. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  63-67. 
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lamiDffi."  The  only  species  mentioned,  A,  terus,  is  characterized 
as  follows : — ''A  club-shaped  spathose  semitransparent  hom-ooloored 
concretion  ;  base  convex,  obtuse,  conical ;  apex  submamillar.  Sides 
depressed  towards  the  lower  end,  showing  two  longitudinal,  towards 
the  apex  branching,  impressions  of  blood-vessels."  This  was  stated 
to  be  from  the  **  Chalk,  and  sometimes  inclosed  in  the  flints  imbedded 
in  it,"  of  Kent,  Wiltshire,  and  Sussex. 

Although  subsequently  united  by  some  authors  with  the  genus 
Belemnitella  and  by  others  merged  in  the  genus  Beiemnites,  ActinO' 
eamax  is  now  usually  employed  as  a  distinct  genus  to  include  certain 
belemnites  from  the  Chalk. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Sherborn  has,  however,  called  my  attention  to  H.  F. 
Link's  "  Beschreibung  der  Natural ien-Sam ml ung  der  Universitat  za 
Rostock,"  of  which  the  third  part,  published  25th  December,  1807, 
is  devoted  to  **  Fossile  Ueberbleibsel  organischer  Eorper,  sogenanntfr 
Yersteineruugeu."  After  defining  (p.  8)  the  genus  Bdemnite$  as 
''a  conical,  internally  radiate  crystalline  shell,  within  which  is 
found  another  many-chambered  (the  alveolus),"  ^  Link  proceeds  to 
describe  (p.  9)  a  new  genus  Atractilites  thus  : — '  **  A  spindle- 
shaped,  internally  radiate  crystalline  shell,  without  alveolus,"  the 
only  species  given  being  A,  helemniticus,  respecting  which  he  states : 
"the  spindle-shaped  Belemnites  are  quoted  by  many  authors,  but 
often  confounded  and  not  exactly  described.  We  possess  specimens 
completely  pointed  at  each  end.  On  one  there  are  distinct  traces 
of  a  foliaceous  texture,  in  other  respects  they  are  quite  similar  to 
the  usunl  Belemnite.  I  have  broken  a  specimen  and  found 
internally  the  radiate  structure  of  the  Belemnite,  but  absolutely  no 
alveolus,  therefore  they  cannot  be  referred  to  the  former  genus  "^ 
[^BelemmtesJ^, 

From  the  extracts  given  above  it  is  quite  clear  that  Miller's 
Actiuocamax  is  a  synonym  of  Link's  Atractilites.  Link's  name  has 
priority  of  publication,  his  work  having  been  published  in  1807, 
whilst  Miller's  paper  was  not  read  before  1823,  and  not  published 
before  1826.  The  name  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
the  Belemnoid  genus  Atractites  of  Giimbel'  from  the  Lower  Lia» 
and  Upper  Trias. 

*  The  term  *  alveolus '  is  here  used  for  the  chambered  part  of  the  shell,  but  this  i> 
now  known  as  the  phragmocone,  the  term  *  alveolus '  being  applied  to  the  conical 
cavity  in  the  guard  that  receives  the  phragmocone. 

'  As  Link*B  work  is  \ery  rare  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  the  description 
in  Link's  own  words  ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

^^Atractilites.  Atractilit.  Eine  spindelformige,  inwendig  strahlig  krystallisirte 
Schale,  ohne  Alveole. 

*'y/.  heleinnitiats.  Belemnitischer  Atr.  Die  spindelforraigen  Belemniten  wenlen 
von  vielen  Schriftstellem  angetiihrt,  aber  oft  verwechselt  und  nicht  genau  beschrieben. 
"Wir  besitzen  an  beidou  Eudcu  vollig  zugesiiitze  Exemplare.  An  dem  einen  bemerki 
man  deutliche  Spuren  einer  blattiigen  Textur,  sonst  sind  sie  den  |^wohnlicben 
Bflemuiten  gauz  iihulich.  Ich  habe  ein  Stiick  zerschlagen  und  inwendio:  die 
strahlige  Bildunt?  der  Belemniten  aber  durchaus  keine  Alveole  gefunden,  daher  man 
pie  nicht  zu  der  vorigen  Gattung  brinj^en  kann.'* 

'  C.  W.  Giimbel:  **  Geognostische  Beschreibung  des  bayerischenAlpengebirge*," 
etc.f  1861,  p.  475. 
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jome  or  tb«  forms  that  ara  referred  to  the  genna  Aettuooantax  do 
-,  exhibit  the  oonTex  alveolar  end  referred  to  by  Miller ;  a  short 
>laiiatioii  may  therefore  perhaps  he  of  interest. 
The  form  of  the  alveolar  end  of  the  guard  in  this  genai  depends 
3n  the  furnard  extent  of  the  oalcifioation  of  the  component  layers 
the  guard.  All  the  species  of  iJeiinoeaMox  possessed  phragmooones. 
the  typical  form  A.  verut  the  alveolar  end  is  convex  or  more  or 
B  oonioal,  the  apex  of  the  oone  being  sometimes  oconpied  by 
ainute  rounded  shallow  depression,  indicating  the  position  of  the 
itoconch  or  oomnienoemeut  of  the  pbragmooone.  During  the 
)wth  of  the  guard  the  alveolar  portion  of  each  component  layer 
nained  unoaloiGed,  the  extent  of  the  uncaloified  portion  incrensiu); 
th  eocli  successive  layer  (see  Fig.  a).  Consequently,  when 
ring  foBsilizaiion  the  unoaloified  portion  decayed  and  waa  lost, 
)  phragmocone  became  detached,  and  the  alveolar  end  of  Ihv 
ard  assumed  a  convex  or  pyramidal  form. 


igrain  of  Innj^tudinal  Bection!>  nf  different  tnnns  of  Afliiiocamax.  Tbo  diittw! 
lines  iodicutt!  the  uncnleilied  ]>art  ot  the  ^aii.  thiit  [:•  Itwt  during  fo)t«iliiatiuu, 
a,  tjiJical  form,  ^.  ceriij;  h,  A.  graiiahliit;  e.  A.  qi(itdriil«i. 

If  dnring  the  growth  of  the  guard  the  alveolar  portion  of  each 
mponeut  layer  remained  uncalcified,  whilst  the  extent  of  the 
roaloified  portion  gradually  increased  with  each  auccesaive  layer. 
it  much  less  rapidly  than  in  the  typical  form,  thi^n  the  fossilized 
irtion  of  the  guard  would  have  a  conical  hollow  alveolar  end 
"ig.  b)  having  an  angle  greater  than  tliat  of  the  alveolus  or  of 
e  phragmocoiie.  Suoli  a  form  is  A.  gronulalai. 
Again,  if  the  earlier  (inner)  layers  of  the  guard  were  completely 
loified,  and  the  rest  remained  uncalcified  in  the  neif^hbouLcl^w:^ 
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of  the  alveolus,  whOit  the  extent  of  the  mioaloified  part  inoraMed 
with  each  nucoessive  layer,  bat  less  impidlj  than  in  the  tjpioal  fonn, 
then  the  removal  of  the  nncalcified  portion  daring  foasilizatioii 
would  produoe  a  guard  having  a  more  or  less  fannel-shaped  alveolar 
end  (Fig.  e),  of  which  the  apical  or  posterior  portion  only  would 
form  part  of  the  alveolue,  whilst  the  anterior  part  of  the  oavitf 
would  have  a  greater  angle  than  that  of  the  alveolus  or  il 
the  phragmocone.  This  form  of  alveolar  end  is  illostimted  bj 
A.  quadratuB^ 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  alveolar  end  is  freqooitlj  less 
4ense  and  more  friable  than  the  rest  of  the  guard,  having  probablj 
been  originally  less  perfectly  calcified ;  it  is  therefore  easily  broken, 
causing  the  alveolar  end  to  present  the  foliaoeous  appearance  by  no 
means  uncommonly  found  in  A,  quadratus. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  during  the  progress  of  development 
calcification  of  the  alveolar  end  extended  further  and  further 
forward,  producing  a  progressive  deepening  of  the  alveolar  cavity. 
This  course  of  development  is  indicated  also  by  the  observations  of 
Dr.  liowe,'  who  points  out  that  in  the  examples  which  he  refers  to 
A,  grantdatus  there  is  a  progressive  deepening  of  the  alveolar  cavity 
as  the  Belemnite  ascends  in  the  zone. 


VI. — The  Debcbiptivb  Nomenolatuke  of  Ripple-mabk. 

By  A.  R.  Hunt,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

OVER  twenty  years  ago,  in  1882,  I  ventured  to  controvert 
a  doctrine  which  was  at  the  time  maintained  with  remarkable 
unanimity  by  all  geologists,  and  which  was  taught  in  all  the  current 
textbooks.  It  was  that  the  ordinary  ripple-mark  of  the  seashore 
"was  formed  by  continuous  water-currents  of  some  kind  ;  the  current 
of  water  taking  the  place  and  performing  the  office  of  the  current  of 
wind  which  ripples  the  surface  of  sand-dunes. 

As  it  was  a  question  of  authority  and  textbooks  I  ventured  to 
join  issue  with  those  of  perhaps  the  greatest  weight,  viz.,  the 
series  of  which  several  editions  were  published  by  Mr.  Jukes  and 
Sir  Archihald  Geikio.  I  stated  my  thesis,  and  the  object  of  my 
paper,  in  the  following  plain  words  : — 

*'  I  shall  endeavour  in  the  present  paper  to  prove  that  ripple-marks 
formed  under  water  are,  as  a  rule,  completely  independent  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  tides,  of  tidal  currents,  and  of  sea  beaches ;  and  that 
they  liave  little  in  common  with  the  current-mark,  that  owes  its 
origin  to  a  continuous  current  of  air  or  of  water  "  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc, 
1882,  p.  2). 

'  This  i.s  tho  tvpc-spocies  of  BayleV  Goniotenthis.  Explication  dc  la  carte 
teol()gi(jue  de  la  Ij'rftnce,  publiee  par'ordre  de  M.  le  Minifltre  des  travaux  publics, 
r«nm'  t|uatritmc,  Atlas,  Primi^re  partie— Fussiles  principaux  des  terraina,  E.  Bajrle, 
187S,  pi.  xxiii,  tifrs.  6-8. 

•  Proc.  Geol.  Asssoc.,  vol.  xviii,  pt.  4  (1904),  p.  271,  fig.  12. 
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In  my  reoapitnlation  I  wrote,  "  Marine  ripple-marks  are  formed  by 
alternate  onrrenta  aet  up  by  waves  "  (Proo.  Roy.  Soc.,  1882,  p.  18). 

In  1883  three  very  important  papers  were  published  on  the 
subjeot  by  MM.  De  Candolle  and  Forel  and  by  Professor  O.  H. 
Darwin,  F.R.S.  Thus,  in  March,  1884,  less  than  two  years  after 
the  pnblioation  of  my  own  pioneer  paper,  I  was  able  in  a  paper  on 
Sea  Beaches  and  Sea  Bottoms  to  direct  the  attention  of  students  of 
wave-action  to  the  three  important  papers  referred  to  above,  and 
also  to  some  earlier  observations  of  Professor  Forel  published  in  the 
BuUetin  de  la  SoeiiU  Vaudoise,  etc.,  for  February  and  March,  1878. 
The  last-named  publications  give  Prof.  Forel  the  right  of  priority 
so  far  as  wave-current  ripple-mark  is  concerned. 

Professor  Darwin  went  further  than  any  previous  experimenter 
by  demonstrating  the  action  of  eddies  and  vortices  in  collecting 
loose  sand  into  ripple-mark,  as  soon  as  the  incipient  ripple-marks 
are  established.  Previous  observers  had  indicated  the  agents, 
viz.  wave -currents,  but  Professor  Darwin  demonstrated  their  mode 
of  action. 

As  soon  as  the  above  papers  appeared  Sir  Archibald  Geikie 
allowed  them  their  full  weight,  as  will  appear  by  a  comparison 
of  the  third  and  fourth  editions  of  his  textbook  with  earlier  workn. 
For  instance,  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  in  the  Manual  of  1872^ 
(Jukes  &  Qeikie)  we  read  : — Kipple-mark  **  is  pi*odiiced  on  the 
sea-beach  ....  because  of  the  moving  current  of  water  as 
the  tide  advances  or  recedes"  (p.  192). 

In  Sir  Archibald's  first  edition  of  his  Textbook  we  read : — 
<'  Water  (or  air)  gently  agitated  in  a  given  direction  [italics  mine] 
throws  the  surface  of  sediment  into  ripples.  .  .  .  Their 
general  direction  .  .  .  suffices  to  indicate  the  quarter  whence 
the  chief  movement  of  the  water  has  come  "  (p.  483). 

In  the  Textbooks  of  1893  and  1903  there  is  a  complete  revolution. 
We  now  read:  ''They  have  been  produced  by  an  oscillation  of  the 
medium  (water  or  air)  in  which  the  loose  sand  has  lain.  In  water 
an  oscillatory  movement,  sometimes  also  with  a  more  or  less  marked 
current,  is  generated  by  wind  blowing  on  its  surface.  The  sand 
grains  are  carried  backwards  and  forwards.  By  degrees  inequalities 
of  surface  are  produced  which  give  rise  to  vortices  in  the  water. 
.  .  .  .  In  regular  ripple-mark  the  forms  are  produced  by  water 
oscillating  relatively  to  the  bottom  and  the  consequent  establishment 
of  a  series  of  vortices." 

No  one  without  a  minute  study  of  ripple-mark  could  appreciate 
the  extreme  accuracy  of  phraseology  and  description  in  the  above 
few  lines.  I  may,  however,  remark  that  the  'alternate  currents.' 
for  which  I  contended  single-handed  in  1882,  are  the  actual  currents 
in  opposite  directions  set  up  by  waves,  and  not  the  reversal  of  the 
direction  of  a  steady  current  of  wind  or  water  created  locally  by 
vortices. 

I  need  scarcely  express  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Archibald 
(}eikie  for  having  so  promptly  recognised  the  importance  of  very 
unorthodox  doctrines  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to- 
obtain  a  patient  hearing  for  them  in  England. 
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In  the  present  artiole  I  propose  to  oall  attention  to  the  extreme 
ambiguity  of  the  phraseology  in  common  use  in  the  disoossion  of 
sand-ripples  and  oognate  phenomena. 

With  reference  to  the  meaning  of  'breadth'  and  'amplitude* 
a  distinguished  mathematician  writes,  "  I  cannot  regard  theie 
questions  of  phraseology  of  much  imporiance."  It  no  doubt  matten 
nothing  when  the  ideas  are  clear,  but  I  feel  sure  that  inaccurate  or 
inadequate  terms,  and  especially  when  they  are  avowedly  descriptife 
terms,  must  end  in  confusion  of  thought. 

In  the  case  of  'ripple-mark/  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  summarily 
disposes  of  the  difficulty  by  rejecting  all  such  expressions  as  '  current- 
mark  '  and  '  ripple-drift,'  which,  though  accurate  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  calculated  to  mislead.  Both  expressions  might  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  ripple-mark  can  only  be  produced  by  the  drifting 
action  of  a  continuous  current  of  air  or  water,  whereas  current-mark 
and  ripple-drift  might  well  be  regarded  as  specific  forms  of  the 
genus  ripple*mark. 

The  foregoing  three  terms,  together  with  '  wave-marks '  as  used 
by  Dana,  are  a  truly  misleading  quartette.  'Ripple-marks'  are 
collections  of  sand  in  the  form  of  water-ripples.  There  is  no 
pretence  that  they  are  made  by  water-ripples.  But  current-mark, 
a  completely  parallel  expression,  professes  to  describe  colleotionB 
of  sand  in  the  form  of  ripples  made  by  a  current  The  'current' 
here  is  avowedly  the  agent,  whereas  the  '  ripple '  is  merely  the 
illustration  of  the  effect.  In  Dana's  'wave-marks,'  an  expression 
even  more  closely  allied  to  '  ripple-marks,'  the  '  wave '  is  the  agent 
and  not  merely  the  illustration.  In  '  ripple-drift '  we  have  a  still 
further  element  of  confusion,  as  here  '  ripple  '  is  not  the  illustration, 
but  has  oorae  to  mean  the  actual  sand,  which  has  been  collected  in 
ripple-like  forms  by  drifting. 

'  Wave-mark '  would  be  an  excellent  term  descriptive  of  ordinary 
marine  ripple-mark  were  it  not  that  *  wave  '  would  indicate  the  agent, 
whereas  'ripple,'  which  is  no  more  than  a  small  wave,  would  be 
used  in  an  entirely  different  sense.  Moreover,  Dana  has  used  '  wave- 
marks'  for  a  very  unimportant  marine  phenomenon,  viz.,  the  faint 
mark  which  is  very  occasionally  left  by  a  wave  on  a  sandy  beach. 

If  ripple-marks  and  waves  are  to  be  subjects  of  discussion, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  definite  meaning  should  be 
attached  to  descriptive  terms  such  as  height,  length,  breadth,  and 
amplitude. 

We  will  now  inquire  how  these  terms  are  actually  used  in  the 
case  of  real  waves. 

What  do  we  understand  by  the  height  of  a  sea- wave  ?  A  sailor 
undoubtedly  measures  height  from  trough  to  crest.  For  instance, 
in  October,  1887,  the  Admiralty  communicated  to  the  Press  a  letter 
from  Captain  Fisher  descriptive  of  a  voyage  of  the  battleship 
**  Inflexible."  He  mentioned  that  *'  the  waves  were  occasionally 
twenty-four  feet  high  and  three  hundred  feet  in  length."  This 
height  is  obviously  from  trough  to  crest,  and  even  so,  very  high 
for  the  wave-length. 
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on  the  other  hand,  regard  height  as  from  mean  water- 
level  to  crest,  unless  the  height  from  trough  to  crest  is  distinctly 
stated.  In  a  letter  to  me  in  1884,  the  late  Professor  G.  O.  Stokes 
refers  to  ''  the  elevation  or  depression  above  or  below  mean  level  *' ; 
and  again,  ''Taking  it  [the  wave]  as  eight  feet  above  or  below 
mean  level  in  the  shoal,  sixteen  feet  from  orest  to  trough  in  all " 
(Trans.  Devon  Assoa,  voL  xix,  pp.  513,  514).  Yet  in  the  paper  to 
which  Professor  Stokes'  letter  was  appended,  I,  from  foroe  of  habit, 
whenever  I  used  the  term  height,  referred  to  height  from  trough  to 
crest.  The  one  measurement  is  of  course  treated  as  being  exactly 
double  the  other,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  so  with  breakers  in 
shallow  water. 

What  is  understood  by  the  '  length '  of  a  wave  ?  In  the  case  of 
sea- waves,  which  are  fairly  uniform  in  size  at  the  same  time, 
English  writers  mean  by  '  length '  the  distance  from  crest  to  crest* 
If,  however,  we  have  to  regard  a  wave  as  isolated,  it  has  then  but 
one  crest,  and  we  may  treat  the  total  length  as  the  length  of  the 
elevated  water  added  to  the  length  of  the  depressed  water,  both 
at  the  level  of  repose  of  the  water.  What,  then,  is  understood  by 
the  'breadth'  of  a  wave?  This  is  a  term  rarely  met  with,  but 
would  probably  mean  the  extent  of  a  wave  measured  along  its  crest. 
We  now  come  to  '  amplitude.'  What  is  the  amplitude  of  a  wave  ? 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  '  amplitude '  with  physicists  is  always  connected 
with  the  idea  of  motion,  the  amplitude  of  a  wave  of  ether,  air,  or 
water  being  regarded  as  the  extent  of  the  oscillation  or  vibration 
of  the  medium,  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  wave. 

In  the  course  of  my  correspondenoe  with  Lord  Hayleigh  and 
Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  on  the  question  of  sea-waves,  although  both  those 
eminent  physicists  supplied  me  with  much  information,  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  iostance  of  their  use  of  the  term  amplitude. 
If  used  for  'height'  it  would  be  redundant,  and  for  shore-breakers 
inaccurate,  as  in  shallow  water  the  crests  contract  in  length,  and 
the  height  of  the  wave  from  trough  to  orest  greatly  exceeds  the 
relative  height  in  deep  water,  where  it  is  equal  to  the  amplitude 
of  vibration  of  the  water  itself.  The  increasing  height  of  the 
shortening  crest  came  out  clearly  in  tank  experiments. 

We  note,  then,  that  even  in  the  well-studied  case  of  sea- waves, 
which  are  real  waves,  we  have  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  confound 
the  height  from  mean  level  with  the  height  from  trough,  and  that 
we  do  not  confound  amplitude  with  either  of  those  terms. 

A  difficulty  has  arisen  owing  to  the  indiscriminate  application 
of  the  simple  terms  height,  length,  and  amplitude  (which  in  the 
case  of  true  waves  are  technical  terms  with  stereotyped  meanings) 
to  forms  which  simulate  waves,  such  as  ripple-mark,  snowdrifts,  and 
even  mountains  and  valleys.  And  even  so,  the  terms  are  not  always 
used  in  the  same  sense  by  different  authors.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  ascertain  the. exact  meaning  of  each  author. 

Professor  Forel,  in  describing  his  ripples  and  experiments,  speaks 
of  the  '  longeur '  of  his  tank,  and  of  the  '  hauteur '  and  '  largeur '  of 
his  ripple-mark,  but  strictly  limits  '  amplitude '  to  the  extent  of  the 
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water-osoillation  which  forms  the  ripple-mark.  What  to  an  Englisb 
observer  is  the  crest  to  crest  length  of  ripples,  is  to  Professor  Forel 
their  *  largear '  or  '  breadth.' 

Professor  Darwin  speaks  of  a  **  rotational  oscillation  with  a  jerking 
motion  of  small  amplitude  " ;  ^  of  the  height  of  ripples,  and  of  the 
'  wave-length  *  of  ripples.  With  him  also  *  amplitude '  expresses 
the  idea  of  motion. 

Ripple-marks  so  closely  imitate  in  form  motionless  water-ripplei 
(such  as  may  be  seen  in  a  sharp  current)  that  it  is  most  natural  to 
describe  them  by  the  phraseology  used  for  true  waves,  such  ss 
'  height  *  and  '  wave-length.'  But  even  here  we  do  well  to  remember 
tliat  the  height  of  a  sand-ripple  can  never  be  synonymous  with  the 
height  of  a  water-ripple,  since  the  latter  is  referred  to  the  level 
of  repose  of  the  water.  The  sand-ripple  reposes  cormgated  as 
comfortably  as  it  does  flat.  In  fact,  the  height  of  ripple-mark  is 
from  trough  to  crest,  and  therefore  does  not  even  correspond  with 
the  '  height '  of  water- ripple,  which  is  from  crest  to  mean  level. 

In  1900  I  was  nominated  by  Section  0  a  member  of  a  joint 
committee  with  Section  E  to  investigate  '  Terrestrial  Surface  Waves.' 
I  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  nomination,  which  had  been  made  in 
ray  absence,  because,  as  I  at  once  pointed  out,  I  could  see  no  geological 
bearing  in  the  subject,  which  related  in  the  first  place  to  snow 
phenomena,  and  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  On  receipt  of  the  first 
report  I  found  that  I  was  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  meaning  attached 
by  the  committee  to  the  technical  terms  used  in  describing  the 
dimensions  of  snowdrifts.  In  fact.  I  might  go  further,  as  I  do  not 
understand  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  object  of  the  committee'^ 
researches,  viz.  '  terrestrial  surface  waves.'  I  found  that  both 
snowdrifts  and  snow-ripples  were  described  exactly  as  though  they 
were  real  waves,  and  not  merely  wave-like  forms.  The  following 
quotation  will  indicate  my  difHculty  : — 

"The  height  of  these  waves  [of  snow]  was  generally  not  more 
than  six  inches.  They  are  flatter  than  the  homologous  seolian  sand 
ripples,  the  wave-lengths  being  often  foLi;y  or  fifty  times  the 
amplitude.  .  .  .  There  are  also  regularly  undulating  surfaces 
carved  by  the  wind  in  more  coherent  snow  .  .  .  it  is  pro- 
posed to  call  them  undulates  "  (Rep.  Brit  Assoc.,  1901,  p.  398). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  geographers  have  captured  the 
entire  wave-nomenclature,  e.g.,  ripples,  wave-length,  height,  ampli- 
tude, and  undulating.  If  we  refer  to  Murray's  Dictionary  we  shall 
find  that  the  primary  meaning  of  amplitude  is  width  or  breadth ; 
that  its  astronomical  meaning  is  angular  distance ;  and  that  its 
physical  meaning  is  the  vibration  of  a  particle.  With  regard  to  the 
word  '  undulating.'  we  have  Pope's  line  "  Through  undulating  air 
the  sounds  are  sent."  The  geographical  and  geological  use  of 
'  amplitude '  to  express  height  forces  the  word  into  a  meaning  in 
direct  conflict  with  both  its  ordinary  use  and  its  derivation. 
Professor  Lapworth,  in  his  address  to  Section  0,  points  out  that  the 
form  of  the  **  wave  or  fold  of  the  geologist  resembles  that  of  the 

^  Ptoc.  l]Loy.  Soc.,  1883,  p.  2. 
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wave  of  the  phyBioist,  as  alao  does  the  form  of  the  surfaoe-waveof  the 
geographer  "  (Bep.  Brit  Assoo.,  1892,  p.  701).  No  doubt  geogpraphers 
and  geologists  have  as  maoh  right  to  the  dictionary  as  physicists, 
but  in  the  present  case,  the  investigation  of  ripple-mark,  the  result 
is  inoonvenient  for  the  following  reason,  viz.,  that  as  it  is  now 
admitted  that  marine  ripple-mark  is  to  a  great  extent  made  by  waves, 
if  we  attempt  to  discuss  the  formation  of  ripple-mark  in  any  detail 
the  waves  will  require  their  own  terminology  for  their  own  use. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  the  importance  of  exact  phrase- 
ology.  My  Bipple-mark  paper,  though  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
a  much  cited  authority,  survived  eighteen  years  scatheless,  until  in 
1900  my  friend  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish  stated  in  Section  C  that  an 
error  therein  had  misled  (German  students.  1  was  not  surprised 
at  the  detection  of  an  error,  but  at  its  having  escaped  so  long. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  alleged  error  was  in  a  quotation.  Dr.  Cornish 
replied  that  I  was  held  responsible  for  it.  On  referring  to  Pro- 
fessor ForeFs  paper  I  noted  that  he  had  actually  quoted  the  censured 
passage,  but  only  on  the  authority  of  its  author,  the  Uev.  John  Gilmore, 
as  cited  by  me.  llie  passage  had  clearly  not  misled  Prof.  Forel, 
nor  did  he  hold  me  responsible  for  it.  What,  then,  had  misled  the 
Qerman  students  ?  It  was  simply  this.  The  Be  v.  John  Oil  more, 
in  describing  the  struggles  of  the  lifeboat  men  on  the  Gk)odwin 
Sands,  wrote,  "The  heavy  seas  have  driven  the  sands  into  high 
ridges,  and  the  gullies  between  these  are  waist-deep  and  full  of 
running  water  with  the  sand  soft  and  quick  at  the  bottom."  And 
again,  *'  On  the  Goodwins  where  ....  the  waves  break  and 
the  tide  rushes  with  tenfold  power,  the  little  sand  ripples  of  the 
smoother  shore  become  ridges  of  two  or  three  feet  high.*'  In 
referring  to  these  ridges  and  gullies  made  by  *' heavy  seas'*  and 
rushing  tides  in  quicksands,  I  used  the  expression  '  wave-marks,' 
carefully  avoiding  the  technical  term  '  ripple- mark.'  But,  alas  I 
I  was  unaware  that  the  German  equivalent  for  ripple-mark  is 
'  wellenfurschen,'  or  wave-furrows,  so  the  German  students  must 
naturally  have  concluded  that  when  I  described  ridges  and  gullies 
as  'wave-marks'  I  meant  to  describe  their  own  German  wave- 
furrows,  which  are  no  more  than  the  ordinary  English  ripple-mark 
and  Professor  Forel's  '  rides  du  fond,'  otherwise  wrinkles  on  the 
bottom.  I  was  unaware  that  Dana  had  previously  appropriated  the 
term  '  wave-marks '  for  another  purpose.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  more  accurate  to  have  described  the  ridges  and  gullies  on  the 
Gkx>dwins  as  wave-and-tidal-current-marks ;  but  the  quotation  of 
a  record  of  a  fact,  far  too  valuable  to  lose,  could  not  have  misled 
experimentalists,  and  in  fact  did  not  do  so. 

It  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  distinguish  offhand  true 
ripple-mark  from  corrugations  in  fine-grained  rocks  caused  by 
pressure,  and  in  a  well-known  case  at  the  east  end  of  Meadfoot 
Sands,  Torquay,  the  evidence  is  conflicting.  If  only  a  squeeze  it 
is  a  remarkably  good  imitation  of  the  genuine  article.  If  genuine, 
and  a  case  of  ripple-mark  complicated  by  pressure  in  finest  gpits 
associated  with  slates,  it  is  interesting  as  occurring  in  the  Low^^ 
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Devonian  rooks  without  a  traoe  of  shallow- water  oonditions.  Asm- 
oiated  with  these  corrugated  rooks  there  is  a  band  of  some  inobei 
of  badly  preserved  shells  suggestive  of  some  great  destruction  of 
the  submarine  fauna;  what  Gwyn  Jeffreys  would  have  desoribed 
in  modem  seas  as  a  ohamel-house  of  shells.  The  currents  were 
dearly  sharp,  but  transitory,  as  the  grit  and  slate  beds  are  not 
confused,  and  the  thickness  of  the  shell  band  very  regular.  The 
corrugations  are  symmetrical,  so  must  be  wave-formed  and  not 
continuous  current-formed,  that  is,  if  they  are  ripple-mark  at  all 
Now  in  considering  such  a  case  as  this  we  have  to  realise  the 
presence  of  waves  heavy  enough  to  disturb  depths  at  which  fine 
silt  and  mud  can  accumulate.  This  depth,  disturbed  only  on  rare 
occasions,  will  depend  on  the  height  (crest  to  trough)  of  the  waves. 
The  amplitude  of  the  reciprocating  currents  over  the  bottom  will 
depend  on  the  height  (crest  to  trough)  of  the  waves  and  the  depth 
of  the  water,  while  the  number  per  minute  of  the  double  currents, 
or  their  frequency,  will  depend  on  the  period  of  the  waves.  Now 
the  technical  terms  required  for  this  description  are  height  (crest 
to  trough),  length,  amplitude,  period,  and  frequency.  The  terms 
height  and  length  will  apply  to  ripple- marks  equally  well ;  but  with 
amplitude,  period,  and  frequency  ripple-marks  have  nothing  to  do. 
If  we  use  amplitude  for  the  height  of  a  ripple-mark  we  use  a  stereo- 
typed wave-term  in  a  different  sense ;  while,  if  we  use  the  tern 
wave-length  for  the  ripples,  our  thoughts  are  at  once  directed  to  the 
true  waves  which  formed  them,  waves  which  really  possessed 
wave-length,  which  the  ripple-marks  only  possess  by  courtesy. 

My  own  work  in  ripple-mark,  which  was  undertaken  solely  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  alternate  wave-currents,  received  its  full 
fruition  when  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  oscillation  of  the  medium  "  in  his  textbook  of  1893.  That  fact 
accepted,  all  the  rest,  the  interesting  consequences,  must  follow  in 
time.  But  they  will  follow  sooner  if  we  can  avoid  confusion  of 
ideas  being  perpetuated  by  ambiguous  and  even  conflicting  nomen- 
clature. Were  this  a  paper  on  ripple-mark  itself  it  would  be  easy  to 
run  through  the  great  textbooks  and  manuals  and  indicate  where 
the  different  authors  have  followed  the  wrong  trail.  I  will,  how- 
ever, quote  one  very  useful  and  popular  dictionary  of  scientific 
terms.  In  Webster's  Dictionary,  ed.  1876,  we  read,  *' Ripple-mark. 
(Geol.)  A  mark  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  resembling  that  made  by 
receding  waves  on  a  sea  beach."  Now  waves  on  a  fadling  tide  have 
often  effaced  ripple-marks  on  the  flats  of  a  sea  beach,  but  have  never 
created  them.  The  efficacy,  or  even  the  existence,  of  a  receding 
wave  is  as  imaginary  as  that  of  the  efficacy  of  the  advancing  or 
receding  tide,  moving  towards  or  from  the  shore  at  the  rate  of  a  few 
hundred  feet  or  less  in  some  six  hours.  The  wave  has  ceased  to 
exist  before  any  water  recedes  from  off  the  beach. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  paper  on  npple-mark  has  appeared  in 
any  geological  publication  since  Dr.  Sorby's  "Structures  produced 
by  the  Currents,  etc.,"  in  the  QeologUt  in  1859.  The  literature 
is  scattered  far  and  wide.    Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has  given  the 
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references  to  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Sorby,  Be  Candolle,  Forel,  and 
Darwin.  To  these  I  would  add  the  shrewd  observations  of  that 
king  among  observers,  De  la  Beche,  in  his  *'  Geological  Observer," 
and  several  papers  by  Dr.  Yang^an  Oomish  in  the  pablioations  of 
the  Geographioal  Society  which  have  appeared  since  I  retired  from 
the  fray. 

In  May,  1903, 1  concluded  a  paper  on  Vein  Quartz  with  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Sorby  in  1889 — "There  are  many 
things  connected  with  it  [granite]  about  which  we  know  much  less 
than  is  desirable."  Let  me  conclude  this  paper  with  the  last  few 
lines  of  the  same  author's  1859  paper  on  the  "  Structures  produced 
by  Currents  "  :  "  Those  [experiments]  whioh  I  have  made  already, 
though  not  nearly  sufficient  to  clear  up  many  highly  important 
questions,  are  still  sufficient  to  give  very  great  encouragement; 
and  I  therefore  feel  anxious  to  induce  others  to  turn  their  attention 
to  this  branch  of  research,  being  convinced  that  it  cannot  but  yield 
a  bountiful  harvest  of  fact  when  studied  with  perseverance  and 
zeal."  To  this  conviction,  now  forty-five  years  old,  we  may  still 
add  our  fervent  Amens. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  I  received,  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
Nature  for  June  SOth,  and  Dr.  Nansen's  **  Bathymetrical  Features 
of  the  North  Polar  Seas,"  etc.  Dr.  Nansen  observes  (p.  137), 
'*  ripple-marks,  however,  are  not  merely  formed  by  waves,  but  also  by 
currents."  Nature,  referring  to  experiments  made  by  Mr.  F.  Ayrton 
at  the  Royal  Society  conversazione,  asserts,  with  the  emphasis  of 
italics,  ''  It  was  also  shown  that  ripples  are  not  produced  by  a  steady 
current  of  water  flowing  over  sand."  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish  writes : 
**  The  true  current- formed  sand -wave  I  find  to  be  produced  as  soon 
as  the  velocity  of  the  stream  causes  the  water  to  be  turbid  with 
a  heavy  charge  of  sand  in  eddying  suspension.  The  process  can 
be  watched  in  the  shallow  streams  of  sandy  tidal  foreshores " 
{Geographical  Journal,  August,  1901,  p.  198).  I  have  noticed  this 
result  myself. 

In  the  same  paper  (p.  200)  Dr.  Cornish  writes,  "  Professor  Osborne 
Reynolds  found  that  in  his  model  estuaries  the  ripples  '  formed  by 
the  alternating  action  of  the  tide  '  had  a  wave-length  equal  to  twelve 
times  their  amplitude  (4  =  12  H)." 

If  Professor  Reynolds  used  the  terms  wave-length  and  amplitude 
I  should  have  to  retire  discomfited,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  serve 
on  his  committee ;  but  I  find  that  what  Professor  Reynolds  wrote 
was,  **  Some  of  the  ripples  were  from  hollow  to  crest  as  much  as 
one-fourth  the  mean-rise  of  the  tide,  the  distance  between  them 
being  twelve  times  their  height "  (Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1889,  p.  343). 
Professor  Reynolds  avoids  the  technical  wave  terms. 

The  apparent  contradictions  of  writers  on  ripple-mark  are  so 
surprising  that  one  fails  to  see  how  the  student,  or  even  the  text- 
book writer,  can  find  his  way  through  the  mist.  However,  the 
contradictions  are  easily  explained,  as  there  are  several  ways  of 
producing  rippled  sand-surfaces.      If  not  trespassing  too  i£L\X!Q.\i  q\:l 
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the  patience  of  the  readers  of  the  Osolooical  Magazine  I  ahoold 
like  some  day  to  make  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  trick  is  done, 
and  how  ripple-mark  concerns  geologists,  not  as  a  mere  unimportant 
detail  of  rock-structure,  but  as  an  important  factor  and  index  in  the 
great  problem  of  marine  erosion.  In  the  meantime  I  may  refer  to 
Dr.  Nansen's  admirable  epitome  of  the  evidence  of  marine  erosion  in 
his  work  above  referred  to,  and  also  to  Dr.  Cornish's  papers  in  the 
Geographical  Journal. 


VII.— Contributions  to  the  Gboloot  of  Cetlon  : 
III.  The  Balangoda  Oboup. 

By  A.  K.  CoomAraswamy,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Director  of  the  Minendogieal 

Survey  of  Ceylon. 

rpHE  name  *  Balangoda  group '  is  proposed  for  a  series  of  granitic 
X  and  pegmatite-like  rocks,  intrusive  in,  but  distinct  from,  the 
Charnockite  series ;  first  met  with  in  the  Balangoda  district,  but 
evidently  widely  distributed  over  a  large  area  between  Balangoda 
and  Hatton.  The  rocks  are  best  described  as  granites,  but  occar 
most  often  in  rather  narrow  dykes,  after  the  manner  of  pegmatites. 
Tet  there  is  no  reason  for  separating  the  smaller  from  the  larger 
masses,  and  the  term  granite  is  applied  to  both.  The  group  (of 
which  a  more  detailed  account  will  ultimately  be  needed)  includes 
in  particular  zircon  granite,  allanite  granite,  magnetite  granite,  and 
granite  without  conspicuous  accessory  minerals ;  as  well  as  the 
probably  similar  rocks  in  which  the  hitherto  unlocated  minerale 
geikielite,  baddeleyite,  rutile,  fergusonite,  thorite,^  tborianite,  etc 
may  be  looked  for ;  and  the  vein  of  pegmatite  at  Gampola,  which 
consisted  of  quartz,  felspars,  and  biotite,  with  apatite,  ilmenite, 
tourmaline,  and  the  new  mineral  described  as  thorianite  '  as  accessory 
minerals. 

These  granites  are  intrusive  in  the  Charnockite  series,  and  though 
frequently  occurring  in  lenticular  masses  (Denagama)  with  a  dis- 
position parallel  to  that  of  the  foliation  planes  of  the  oharnockites, 
have  often  been  observed  to  transgress  these  foliation  planes  and  to 
behave  as  intrusive  rooks.  Contact  phenomena  have  not,  however, 
been  observed,  except  perhaps  in  a  slight  tendency  to  a  peripheral 
fineness  of  grain  in  the  intrusive  rocks.  At  the  junctions  granite 
and  charnockite  are  usually  welded  together,  there  being  no 
absolutely  hard  line  of  separation,  although  the  junction  may  be 
called  sharp ;  in  the  case  of  the  larger  masses  no  good  junctions 
have  been  seen. 

A  description  of  the  rocks  is  given  below,  with  special  reference 
.  to  the  localities  where  they  can  be  seen : — 

Zircon  granite, — This  rock  was  seen  in  situ  at  several  points,  and 
is  the  best  known  member  of  the  group.  The  finest  and  longest 
exposure  is  on  Massena  estate,  six  miles  from  Balangoda;  here 
a  considerable   mass  of  granite,  fully  two  miles  in   length  and 

'  W.  Dunstan,  Nature,  1904,  p.  510. 

«  **Spolia  Zeylanica,"  \ol.  i,  pt.  4  (1904),  p.  112 ;  and  Nattnt,  loc^dt 
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averaging  perhaps  a  hnndred  yards  in  width,  runs,  parallel  to  the 
]!hamookite  foliation-strike,  along  the  trough-like  strike  valley 
>f  the  Massena  Oya,  in  whioh  the  main  part  of  the  estate  is  found, 
rhe  rook  oeours  in  enormous  masses,  both  t»  sitH  and  in  great 
x>ulder8,  amongst  which  the  Massena  Oya  finds  its  way.  Two  rows 
>f  curiously  weathered  masses  stand  out  of  the  swamp  below  the 
)ungalow ;  good  specimens  very  rich  in  zircon  can  be  collected 
lere.  The  rock  usually  shows  no  trace  of  foliation  in  small 
ipecimens;  but  foliation  (vertical,  with  strike  about  15^  N.  of  W.) 
8  evident  in  an  exposure  in  bHU  near  the  middle  of  the  estate,  near 
,he  '  lines.* 

The  rock  consists  essentially  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  biotite,  with 
siroon  and  ilmenite  as  characteristic  accessory  minerals,  and  apatite 
IS  a  microscopic  constituent  The  content  of  zircon  varies  greatly 
rom  specimens  in  which  a  crystal  can  hardly  be  found  to  others 
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••lo.  1. — Rou^h  sketch-map  of  zircon  granites  near  Dcnagama  Oya  bridge,  near 
Balangoda,  Sab,  Ceylon,  x  x  x  zircon  granites ;  t  zircon  ^j^raniteii  well 
foliated.     Scale,  5  inches  =  1^  miles. 

n  which  it  forms  a  noteworthy  proportion  of  the  rook.  The  ziroon 
»ccurs  in  moderately  good,  idiomorphic,  stumpy,  prismatic  crystals, 
;enerally  terminated,  the  forms  m  (110),  a  (100),  p  (111),  e  (101) 
»eing  certainly  present ;  the  colour  is  hair-brown,  often  quite  pale  ; 
n  tbin  section  no  colour  is  seen ;  the  longest  individuals  exceed 
\  inch  in  length,  but  most  are  somewhat  smaller.  The  rock  itself 
s  relatively  fine-grained,  the  quartz  and  felspars  rarely  exceeding 
n  diameter  the  length  of  the  longest  zircons.  The  felspars  include 
»rthoclase  (sometimes  microperthitic)  and  an  acid  plagioolase  with 
;.g.  near  to  that  of  orthoclase.  The  biotite  occurs  in  ragged  crystals, 
nacrosoopically  nearly  black,  but  brown  in  tbin  section,  and  with 
)leochroism  from  warm  brown  to  pale  straw  colour.  Ilmenite  is 
ommon,  occasionally  moulding  the  zircons,  and  generally  partly 
altered  to  'lencoxene.'  Apatite  is  fairly  abundant  in  six-sided 
erminated  prisms  about  -h  inch  in  length.  The  general  structure 
3  hypidiomorphic,  only  the  zircon  and  apatite  occurring  in  well- 
leveloped  crystals. 
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Another  exposure  (Map,  Fig.  1)  is  seen  near  the  bridge  over  the 
Denagama  Oya,  about  6  miles  from  Balangoda  on  the  Hapotale 
road.  Small  idiomorphio  ziroons  (iV  inob)  are  scattered  sparingly 
in  the  rook,  which  resembles  that  of  Massena  estate,  but  is  of 
somewhat  coarser  grain.  Ilmenite  is  common,  the  ziroon  qaita 
scarce.  Other  exposures  are  found  along  the  line  of  strike  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream.  The  granite  seems  to  form  a  series  of 
lenticular  masses.  At  one  point  the  rook  becomes  well  foliated 
(as  if  by  pressure),  the  small  crystals  of  biotite  being  closely  packed 
and  sweeping  round  the  augen  orthoclase.  Well-formed  ziroone 
f  inch  in  length  are  to  be  found. 

A  similar  foliated  zircon  granite  is  exposed  by  the  roadside 
1^  miles  further  on,  just  beyond  the  9l8t  milepost ;  the  ziroons  vary 
from  iV  to  i  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  the  usual  light-brown  colour. 

No  junctions  were  observed  in  the  instances  above  referred  to. 

Near  Haldummulla  and  about  18  miles  from  Balangoda  a  small 
granitic  dyke  was  seen  in  the  Weli  Oya  valley  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  road,  crossing  foliation  in  the  Charnookite  series  and 
containing  a  few  minute  zircons  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  the  Bamberabotuwa  district  a  large  number  of  small  intrusiTe 
pegmatites  or  granite  dykes  were  examined  on  Hopewell  estate 
(15-16  miles  from  Balangoda),  where  they  are  well  exposed,  and 
cross  the  foliation  of  the  Charnockite  series  in  all  directions ;  only 
two  were  found  to  contain  minute  crystals  of  ziroon  sparingly  dis- 
tributed. Zircon  may  occur  in  others,  but  so  rarely  as  to  be 
overlooked.  This  exhausts  the  list  of  localities  where  iiiacrosoopio 
zircons  have  been  seen  in  situ. 

Zircons  of  all  sizes  (up  to  1^  inches  or  more)  occur  abundantly 
in  every  stream  and  river  gravel,  and  are  found  in  quantities  when 
gemming  operations  are  carried  on,  joining  a  large  proportion  of 
the  heavy  residue  (numhu^)  at  the  bottom  of  the  gemming- basket: 
the  clear-coloured  varieties  are  of  value  as  gems ;  the  remainder 
is  rejected.  The  irregular  zircons  described  by  Mr.  Spencer  *  occur 
in  this  way  in  various  parts  of  the  Balangoda  and  Bamberabotuwa 
districts.  Near  Kondrugala  zircon  is  very  abundant  in  large 
individuals.  Well-developed  twins  on  e  (101)  are  found.  With 
the  zircon  are  associated  *  thorianite,'  thorite,  ihnenite.  Large 
zircons  have  also  been  found  in  geramings  from  the  Hatton  district. 
Zircon  is  also  abundant  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Southern  Province 
in  the  Galle,  Matara,  and  Morawaka  districts,  and  no  doubt  al(i(» 
at  Eakwana ;  the  same  rocks  may  be  expected  to  be  met  with  i» 
these  districts. 

Allanite  granites. — Allanite  granites  are  well  exposed  in  t\vi> 
places  in  the  Balangoda  districts.  It  is  some  years  since  Mr.  W.  D. 
Holland  discovered  a  granite  or  pegmatite  dyke,  crossing  foliation 
in  the  Charnockite  series,  in  the  bed  of  the  Wewel  Dola  near  the 
lower  end  of  his  estate  of  Dik  Mukulana,  and  containing  allaniie 
in  some  abundance.     The  determination  of  allanite  was  confirmed 

*  A  Sinhalej«e  term  which  mav  with  advantage  be  adopted. 
2  Nature,  April  14th,  1904,  p.  575. 
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hy  a  partial  analysis  made  for  Mr.  Holland,  and  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Prior, 
to  whom  a  sample  was  submitted.  The  granitic  dyke  is  composed 
of  quarts,  felspar,  hornblende,  allanite,  biotite,  pyrite. 

The  felspars  include  porphyritio  orthoclase  and  abo  a  series 
of  smaller  individuals  of  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  (some  of  the 
latter  are  porphyritio  like  the  orthoclase),  forming  with  quartz  the 
finer-grained  portions  of  the  dyke.  Allanite  and  hornblende  occur 
in  varying  amount,  both  being  locally  very  abundant.  Biotite  is 
scaroe.     Pyrite  occurs  chiefly  in  secondarily  deposited  films. 

A  better  exposure  of  allanite  granite  is  found  in  the  lower  part 
of  Denagama  estate,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Balaugoda. 
A  conspicuous  dyke,  three  to  four  feet  thick,  crosses  the  left  branch 
of  the  stream,  which  runs  through  the  tea  below  the  path,  and 
forms  a  conspicuous  ledge  inclined  at  a  low  angle  to  the  foliation. 
The  granulites  are  inclined  at  a  very  similar  angle,  but  it  can  be 
seen  clearly  that  the  dyke  does  not  keep  strictly  to  the  foliation 
planes ;  moreover,  a  few  short  processes,  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
width,  project  into  the  rock  underiyiug  the  dyke,  clearly  showing 
the  intrusive  character  of  the  latter.  The  dyke  is  coarse-grained,  and 
consists  mainly  of  orthoclase  (porphyritio  idiomorphic  individuals 
often  about  3x1  inches),  quartz,  and  biotite,  the  latter  in  long  thin 
crystals  (measuring  e.g.  9  X  1  X  ^  inches)  scattered  in  all  directions 
through  the  rock. 

In  these  two  dykes  the  allanite  is  very  unevenly  distributed, 
being  in  places  very  abundant,  and  elsewhere  almost  or  quite  absent. 
The  allanite  forms  thin  tabular  idiomorphic  as  well  as  more  irregular 
individuals;  the  largest  attain  a  length  of  three  inches,  those  of 
medium  size  measure  about  1  X  ^  X  ^  inch.  A  curious  point  is 
that  the  allanite  seems  to  form  a  centre  for  radiating  cracks  in  the 
rock,  giving  it  a  rather  conspicuous  appearance,  of  which  a  diagram 
is  given  in  Fig.  2  (Denagama). 

The  allanite  is  macroscopically  black  (in  thin  section  brownish 
olive-green),  and  has  a  resinous  lustre  and  conchoidal  fracture  ; 
hardness  about  6 ;  sp.  gr.  3*2  to  3'5 ;  before  the  blowpipe  it 
intumesces  strongly. 

Magnetite  granite, — A  small  dyke  2  inches  wide  and  of  the  usual 
character,  but  containing  irregular  individuals  of  magnetite  about 
\  inch  in  diameter,  was  seen  in  tiie  bed  of  the  Wewel  Dola  at  Dik 
Mukulana.  Another  dyke  6  inches  wide,  containing  similar 
magnetite,  was  observed  on  Hopewell  estate. 

The  Gampola  pegmatite,^ — This  rock  consisted  mainly  of  orthoclase, 
quartz,  and  biotite,  and  contained  apatite,  tourmaline,  ilmenite,  and 
uraninite  (' thorianite')  as  accessory  minerals. 

Granites  without  conapicuoua  aceeaory  minerah, — These  are  of 
fairly  general  distribution  in  the  Balangoda  district,  sometimes 
occurring  in  the  form  of  dykes  (usually  less  than  three  feet  in 
width)  in  very  considerable  abundance.  It  is  possible  that  a  much 
more  extended  search  might  reveal  the  presence  of  macroscopic 
zircons  in  some  of  these  rocks ;  for  the  most  part,  however,  they 

1  **  SpoUa  Zeylanica,"  toI.  i,  pt.  4  (1904),  p.  612. 
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are  similar  to  the  granitio  rooks  described  above,  bat  witbont  the 
obaraoteristio  aooessory  minerals.  There  is  a  considerable  ezposare 
of  reddish  granite  on  the  Batnapnra  road  about  a  mile  below 
Balangoda,  and  this  is  known  as  a  locality  for  'graphic  granite.* 
A  tendency  to  graphic  structure  was  noticed  in  many  of  the  rocks 
already  described.  Smaller  masses  (dykes)  are  common  at  Dik 
Mukulana  (11  miles  from  Balangoda)  and  on  Hopewell   estate, 


Fio.  2. — Structure  of  allanite  gjanite;  Denagama  estate,  Balangoda.  A^  allanite; 
B,  biotite ;  0,  orthocla^ ;  remainder  quartz  and  felspar.  Present 
scale,  X  5A  times. 

15  miles  from  Balangoda,  and  at  many  other  points.  These  gmnitee 
(as  well  as  others  containing  zircon)  are  also  well  exposed  on 
Herimitegala  estate,  about  8  miles  from  Balangoda. 

Ilie  list  of  types  of  rock  belonging  to  the  Balangoda  group 
actually  met  with  is  now  exhausted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  other  varieties  will  be  found,  and  it  is  evident  that  some  are 
likely  to  be  of  great  interest.  Since,  however,  detrital  zircon  is 
exceedingly  abundant,  yet  is  known  in  siiii  in  a  few  localities  only, 
it  is  clear  that  the  chance  of  finding  any  particular  one  of  the  other 
and  rarer  minerals  tn  sttii  must  be  rather  small. 


I^  :E3  V  I  E  "W  S. 


I. — Dr.  Fbidtjof  Nansen's  Researches  into  the  Bathymetrioal 

Features  of  the  North  Polar  Seas.* 

THIS  elaborate  volume   is   the  outcome  of  Dr.  Nansen's  Arctic 
Explorations,  of  which  we  have  narratives  in  his  '*  First  Crossing 
of  Greenland"    (18y0)   and   his    "Farthest  North"   (1897),    both 

*  Published  bv  the  Fridtjof  Nansen  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (with 
29  plates).    Chrlstiania,  1904 . 
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delightful  works  of  travel  and  adventare  in  inhospitable  and  little- 
'known  regions,  and  fortunately  for  most  of  us  Britishers  written  in 
the  English  language.  The  most  reoent  volume  here  under  our 
notice  deals  with  those  great  problems  of  submerged  lands  and 
ooean  basins  for  the  roost  part  held  fast  in  the  embrace  of  perennial 
toe»  and  of  which  the  depth  can  only  be  known  by  the  sounding 
line  let  down  through  the  ice-cap  itself.  As  well  known,  '*  Nansen*8 
Farthest  North  "  was  reached  on  the  7th  April,  1895,  in  N.  lat. 
86^  13'  6'',  where  the  depth  of  the  ocean  reaches  3,000  roetres, 
a  depth  which  may  be  presumed  to  extend  to  the  pole  itself.  Certain 
it  is  that  deep  ocean  water  is  under  the  North  Pole ;  not  "  an  open 
sea,"  as  was  once  announced  by  Kane,  the  American  Arctic  explorer. 
The  whole  structure  and  arrangement  of  land  and  sea,  whether 
ice-covered  or  open,  is  admirably  represented  in  the  bathy metrical 
chart  of  the  North  Polar  Seas  which  accompanies  Nansen's  recent 
volume,  and  under  its  guidance  I  propose  to  consider  some  of  the 
8uboceanic  features  which  arrest  attention.  The  centre  of  the  chart 
being  the  pole,  it  embraces  in  its  circumference  all  the  region 
bordering  on  both  sides  the  Arctic  circle ;  and  on  looking  at  the 
chart  we  are  at  once  struck  by  three  leading  features  indicated  by 
distinctive  colours — the  lands,  by  dark  shade ;  the  continental  shelf 
or  platform,  by  yellow ;  and  the  deep  ocean,  by  various  shades  of  blue. 
The  varying  depths  are  all  worked  out  by  isobathic  lines  founded 
on  the  soundings,  a  system  of  suboceanio  delineation  hitherto  much 
neglected  by  British  cartographers,  but  capable  of  opening  up 
many  new  facts  of  subooeanic  geography ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  only 
way  of  placing  before  us  in  a  graphic  manner  the  various  physical 
features  below  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  whether  they  be  terraccR, 
old  river  valleys,  gulfs,  or  deep  ocean.  Of  this  system  of  illustration 
Dr.  Nansen  has  made  abundant  use  both  for  pourtraying  the  form 
of  the  sea-floor  and  for  plotting  transverse  sections  similar  to  those 
which  may  be  drawn  by  means  of  contour-lines  to  illustrate  the 
form  of  the  land. 

The  continental  shelf  is  continuous  all  round  the  margin  of  the 
land  with  the  exception  of  one  remarkable  interval  lying  along 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  between  Spitzbergen  and  the  north-east 
comer  of  Greenland,  where  the  floor  of  the  ocean  bed  rises  to  within 
786  metres  of  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  bank  descending 
rapidly  into  the  deep  water  of  the  Arctic  Ooean  on  the  one  side  and 
into  that  of  the  Norwegian  Gulf  on  the  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sub- 
merged saddle.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  continental  shelf  lies 
off  the  Lofoten  Islands,  but  spreads  in  a  broad  nearly  level  sheet  all 
round  the  coast  of  the  Europe-Asian  Continent  to  that  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  From  its  surface  rise  the  Spitzbergen  and  Franz 
Josef  groups  of  islands,  together  with  Novaia  Zembla  and  the 
New  Siberian  Islands.  Its  average  depth  near  the  outer  margin  may 
be  taken  at  200  metres,  but  in  some  places  it  is  over  300  metres. 
All  the  way  from  Spitzbergen  along  the  Europe-Asian  Continent 
it  breaks  off  in  a  steep  declivity,  descending  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 
by  gradients  varying  from  5^  to  20  degrees   in   steepness;  the 
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steepest  portion  of  the  declivity  being  sitaated  between  depths  of 
200  and  1,000  metres.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  the  bathymetrical  conditions  of  the  polar  regions  and 
those  of  the  North  Atlantic ;  in  both  there  is  the  continental  shelf, 
and  the  steep  exterior  slope  or  declivity,  leading  down  to  the  floor  of 
the  outer  ocean  at  depths  of  about  2,500  metres  (8,140  feet).  Bat 
another  point  of  similarity  is  the  existence  of  channels  or  *  fjords," 
traversing  the  platform  and  opening  out  on  the  ocean  at  great 
depths.  Some  of  these  submerged  fjords  decrease  in  depth  towards 
their  outlet  on  the  deep  ocean,  as  for  example  the  Yardos  Murman 
Channel  along  the  coast  of  East  Finmarken,  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  Norwegian  fjords.  The  cause  of  this  shallowing  of  the  sub- 
marine fjords  is  necessarily  obscure,  but  is  in  all  probability  partly 
attributable  to  glacial  moraine  matter  piled  up  at  the  Glacial  Period 
upon  the  melting  of  the  ice.  On  a  former  occasion  I  have  dwelt 
upon  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  of  the  Norwegian  fjords.* 

In  addition  to  the  continental  shelf,  there  occurs  a  feature  not 
generally  recognised  on  the  Atlantic  border,  called  by  Nansen 
*'  the  coast  platform "  (strand  fladen),  descending  to  only  a  few 
metres  (10  to  15)  below  sea-level  and  covered  by  numerous  shoals 
and  sunken  rocks,  llie  coast-platform  is  often  incised  by  channels 
parallel  to  the  coast  or  outer  margin  of  the  platform  itself.  The 
ibrmation  of  the  marginal  shelf  is  discussed  by  the  author,  who 
regards  it  as  *'a  comparatively  young  formation,  the  greater  part 
of  which  must  have  been  formed  after  the  Norwegian  Continental 
Shelf"  (p.  112).  If  this  be  so,  the  coast- plat  form  would  appear 
to  be  a  *' raised  beach,"  formed  after  the  continental  shelf  during 
the  period  of  the  rise  of  the  land  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial  Period. 

Those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  suboceanic  river  valleys  will 
not  find  support  from  Dr.  Nansen.  According  to  this  author,  the 
Europasian  continental  shelf  is  seamed  by  numerous  submerged 
channels.  The  Norwegian  Qords  are  often  continued  under  the 
waters  of  the  outer  sea,  descending  to  depths  of  400  metres  (1,312 
feet)  or  more.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Franz  Josef  Islands 
good  examples  of  submerged  valleys  are  indicated;  others  occur 
north  of  Andoe.  At  the  same  time  the  author  considers  that  in 
some  cases  the  deep  channels  may  be  due  to  faulting.  The  sub- 
merged valleys  are  not  shown  on  the  bathymetric  map,  which  is  on 
too  small  a  scale  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are  shown  on  the  sections, 
of  which  there  are  many  in  the  volume  of  great  interest.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  Dr.  Nansen  has  adopted  a  scale  so 
exaggerated  as  1  in  50  for  the  vertical ;  the  result  of  which  is  to 
cause  the  hills  and  elevations  on  the  land  side  to  take  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spires  of  churches  !  A  scale  of  1  in  10  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  delineation  of  the  features,  and  would  have 
appeared  less  unnatural. 

The  volume  is  accompanied  by  a  fine  geological  map  of  Norway, 
and  the  isobathic  contours  by  which  the  features  of  the  submerged 

*  *'  The  rhvpieal  History  ot  the  Norwegian  Fjords  "  :  Trans.  Victoria  Institutiv 
Tol.  xixiv  (1902). 
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lands  and  tea-bed  are  determined  are  carried  out  all  over  the  ocean 
aa  far  aa  the  aoundinga  have  permitted.  There  can  be  no  qaeation 
that  this  work  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Arctic  submarine  features  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  the 
author  embodies  in  it  as  far  as  possible  the  work  carried  out  in 
the  same  field  by  other  explorers.  Edwabd  Hull. 


II. — Fossil  Floras  of  Caps  Colony.  By  A.  C.  Sswabo,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
etc.  (Annals  of  the  South  African  Museum,  vol.  iv,  part  1 ; 
122  pages,  pis.  i~xiv,  and  8  text-figures.     1903.) 

rpHlS  memoir  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  and 
X  complete  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  South  African  fossil 
floras.  It  contains  a  iull  description  and  many  figures  of  the 
specimens  collected  by  the  Geological  Commission  of  Cape  Colony 
from  four  distinct  formations. 

Beginning  with  the  flora  of  the  Uitenhage  series,  among  the  fertiH 
described  and  figured  may  be  noticed  Onychiopsis  mantelU  and 
Cladophlebii  hrowniaua,  both  of  which  occur  in  the  Wealden  of 
Sussex.  Numerous  fronds  of  the  Cycadophyta  are  figured,  eHpecially 
of  the  genus  ZamiteSj  and  also  a  new  species  of  Nilssonia.  Araucarites 
Bogersi  is  described  as  a  new  form  of  Araucarian  cone.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  *'  Uitenhage  plants  include  types  in  part  charac- 
teristic of  Wealden  aiid  in  part  indicative  of  Jurassic  floras.  On 
the  whole  there  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  a  Wealden  horizon." 

The  next  flora  described  is  that  of  the  Stormherg  beds.  The 
following  new  species  are  among  the  plants  figured  i^Schizoneura 
Jcrasseri,  also  known  from  China,  CalUpteridium  itormhergense  and 
Chiropteris  zeilleri,  two  fine  fern-like  fronds,  the  latter  being  known 
from  a  single  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Baiera  stomi- 
hergensis,  a  large  leaf  of  the  Ginkgo  type.  Species  of  Thinnfeldia, 
Tasniopteris,  and  other  genera  typical  of  the  Hhsstic  period,  are  also 
described  and  figured. 

Among  the  plants  of  the  Ecca  serieSy  in  addition  to  Glosaopteris 
and  other  well-known  members  of  the  Glossopteris  flora,  several 
genera  of  considerable  importauce  are  desciibed  from  South  Africa 
tor  the  first  time.  Nenropteridinm  validumj  already  known  from 
beds  of  similar  age  in  India  and  South  America,  is  represented  by 
a  large  frond  of  which  a  fi^^ure  is  given.  A  new  species  of  Psygmo- 
phyllum,  P,  Jcidstoni,  is  described ;  a  type  of  leaf  doubtfully  referred 
to  the  Ginkgoales,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Permo-Carboniferon* 
rocks  of  Europe.  The  Lycopodean  genus  Bothrodendron,  representee! 
by  a  new  species,  Bothrodeudron  leslti,  is  recorded  for  the  first  time 
as  occurring  with  members  of  the  Glossopteris  flora;  a  further 
example  of  the  association  of  northern  and  southern  generic  types  in 
the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks  of  South  Africa. 

Lastly,  from  the  Witteherg  series  (?  Devonian),  an  obscure  fragment 
of  a  Lepidodendroid  plant  and  examples  of  Spirophyton  are  figured. 
The  nature  of  the  latter  is  discussed,  and  the  conclusion  is  held  that 
these  '  fossils '  do  not  represent  the  remains  of  plants. 
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III. — Anmals  of  the  South  Afbicak  Muskux,  Vol.  TV,  Tnxi  8 : 
Brachiopoda  from  the  Bokkbybld  Beds  (pis.  xx-xxiii) ;  I7 
F.  K.  C.  Rbed,  M.A.,  F.G.S.— Part  4:  The  Triu>bite8  of 
the  Bokkbyeld  Beds  (pis.  xxiv-zzviii) ;  by  Philip  Laxb, 
M.A.,  F.O.S. — Part  6  :  Mollusoa  from  the  Bokkktkld  Beds 
(pis.  xxx-xxxii) ;  by  F.  B.  C.  Beed,  M.A.,  F.G.S.     1903-1901 

rilHESE  three  papers  on  the  fauna  of  the  Bokkeveld  Beds  of 
X  Sooth  Africa  introduce  to  ns  a  namber  of  intereeting  foniu, 
many  of  which  are  new  species,  llie  plates  of  illastrations  are  good, 
and  the  text  bears  evidence  of  very  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the 
two  authors.  The  Devonian  age  of  the  Bokkeveld  Beds  is  apparmtly 
settled,  and  the  authors  agree  in  stating  that  the  Soath  Afrioiii 
species  of  this  date  show  a  remarkable  agreement  with  the  forms  of 
both  North  and  South  America,  and  yet  a  dissimilarity  from  those 
of  Europe.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Beed  (pp.  192,  193)  from 
a  study  of  the  Brachiopods,  and  he  gives  a  comparative  table  of 
the  South  African  and  South  and  North  American  species.  Then 
Hr.  Lake  says  of  the  Trilobites  that  they  show  *<  that  the  beds 
may  be  refeiTed  with  certainty  to  the  Devonian,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  belong  to  the  lower  division  of  that  formation.     Few  of  the 

forms  have  any  near  allies  in  Europe Tlie  Phacopidae, 

on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  forms  whidi 
have  been  described  from  Brazil  and  Bolivia"  (p.  202).  And  of 
the  Molliisca  Mr.  Reed  Hays,  ^'The  evidence  of  the  MoUusca  points 
the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Brachiopoda,  and  emphasises  still 
more  strongly  the  affinities  of  the  fauna  with  that  of  the  American 
Continent"  (p.  269). 

One  irritating  practice  we  should  like  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  editor  of  these  Annals — that  the  explanations  do  not  face  their 
own  plates ;  such  is  the  case  in  Parts  3  and  4,  but  in  Part  6  it  is 
accomplished  by  turning  one  plate  the  wrong  way  and  making  one 
leaf  do  double  duty.  Even  this  is  bad,  and  surely  it  is  not  worth 
the  paper  saved.  In  our  opinion  all  plates  should  face  the  same 
way ;  and  each  plate  should  have  its  own  flyleaf,  bearing  its  own 
explanation  and  no  more,  opposite  to  it.  With  this  exception  both 
authors  and  editors  may  be  congratulated  on  an  excellent  publication. 
And  we  may  ask  why  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History  does 
not  publish  similar  Annals,  and  so  make  known  to  the  world  the 
wealth  of  new  species  which  it  contains  ?  S.  S.  B. 


Gkological  Society  of  London. 

June  8th,    1904.— J.   E.   Marr,   Sc.D.,   F.B.S.,   President,    in   the 
Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  ''The  Pala3ont()logical  Sequence  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
of  the  Bristol  Area."    By  Arthur  Vaughan,  Esq.,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

The  zonary  divisions  established  by  the  author  are  g^ven  in  the 
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table  on  p.  101  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  finally  set  out,  after 
emendation  and  farther  revision  of  a  preliminary  working  system. 

For  several  reasons  the  aathor  chooses  the  corals  and  brachiopod» 
as  zone  and  snb-zone  fossib,  and  he  has  selected  genera  for  zone- 
indices  and  cirouli  (or  species-gronps)  for  sub-zonal  indices.  A 
ciroalos  is  defined  as  an  aggregate  of  all  the  species  which  possess, 
in  common,  a  large  number  of  essential  properties,  and  are  the 
results  of  similar  chains  of  evolution.  To  secure  definiteness 
photographic  figures  are  introduced,  not  only  to  illustrate  new 
specific  names,  but  to  convey  the  precise  sense  in  which  well-known 
specific  names  are  employed  in  the  paper.  The  relative  acceleration 
of  the  two  groups  employed  is  not  identical  in  different  localities, 
and  there  is  a  small  relative  displacement  of  one  group  upon  the 
other,  even  within  the  area  considered  by  the  paper.    The  strata  in 
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Employed  throughout  the  preliminary  working  «y«tem. 
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inrbioh  the  indioes  of  two  Buooessive  zones  are  foand  to  overlap  od6 
another  are  referred  to  as  *  horizon,  a,  fit  7>'  etc. 

The  detailed  stratigraphioal  portion  of  the  paper  deals  with  all 
the  important  sections  and  isolated  exposures  in  tne  Bristol  area: — 
The  Avon  section,  the  Sodbnry  section,  the  Farland  area,  the 
Tytherington  section,  the  Clevedon  and  Portishead  area,  isolated 
exposures,  and  the  Backwell-Wrington  mass.  In  each  case  there 
is  given  (1)  a  description  of  the  position  at  which  each  zone  or  snh- 
zone  is  exposed  and  of  its  lithology ;  (2)  a  list  of  the  corals  and 
brachiopods  found  in  the  zone  or  sub-zone,  with  notes  on  their 
abundance ;  (8)  a  comparison  with  the  same  horizon  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bristol  area,  and  notes  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  section 
under  discussion.  In  dealing  with  the  Avon  section  an  analysis  if 
given  of  Stoddart's  paper,  and  reference  is  made  to  his  collection. 
The  details  of  this  portion  of  the  paper  are  next  summed  up  in 
tables  and  discussions  of  the  ranges  and  maxima  of  the  corals  and 
brachiopods  within  the  Bristol  area.  This  is  followed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  last-named  area  with  that  of  the  Mendips,  resulting 
in  the  conclusion  that,  when  allowance  is  made  for  small  variationB 
(which  are  tabulated)  the  palasontological  sequence  agrees  remarkably 
in  the  two  areas. 

The  author  next  gives  a  summary  of  M.  Lohest's  discussion  of 
the  parallelism  of  the  Belgian  sequence  with  that  of  the  Avon 
section,  and  adopts  the  Belgian  divisions  of  Toumasian  and  Vis6an 
for  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestona 
A  comparison  is  also  instituted  with  M.  Mourlon's  grouping,  and  it 
is  remarked  that  the  Brachiopods  mentioned  by  M.  Monrlon  and 
Professor  Dewalque  occur  in  the  same  order  in  the  Bristol  area  as 
in  Belgium,  and  are  correspondingly  characteristic  of  the  beds. 
The  author  claims  that  in  the  area  with  which  he  deals,  his  table 
of  ranges  is  suflBcient  to  enable  any  worker  to  zone  any  exposure 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  In  conclusion,  notes  are 
given  on  all  the  important  species  and  circuli  dealt  with ;  and 
descriptions  of  a  number  of  new  species,  circuli,  and  mutations. 

2.  "On  a  small  Plesiosaurus  Skeleton  from  the  White  Lias  of 
Westbury-on-Severn."    By  Wintour  Frederick  Gwinnell,  Esq.,  F.Q.S. 

The  remains  described  were  found  on  the  beach,  and  had  evidently 
recently  fallen  from  the  cliflf  above,  which  is  made  up  of  the  Upper 
Khffitic  beds,  including  the  Eatheria-hed  and  the  White  Lias  Lime- 
stone. The  matrix  of  the  specimen  corresponds  with  the  White 
Lias  in  colour,  texture,  and  material,  and  it  is  similarly  traversed 
by  fissures  often  coated  with  dendrites.  The  remains  include  more 
than  twenty  small  dorsal  vertebrae,  with  spinous  and  transverse 
processes,  lying  in  natural  sequence.  A  pseudomorph  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  calcite  occurs  also  in  position.  Several  slender  ribs,  and 
indications  of  other  bones,  probably  from  the  pectoral  or  pelvic 
arches,  also  occur  in  the  slab,  but  are  not  yet  worked  out.  Hitherto 
only  single  vertebrae  or  fragmentary  bones  of  Flesiosaurua  have  been 
recorded  from  this  horizon  in  Britain.  At  present  it  has  not  been 
foand  possible  to  assign  the  fossil  to  any  existing  species. 
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3.  "  The  ETidenoe  for  a  Non-Seqaenoe  between  the  Reaper  and 
Elhaetio  Series  in  North-West  Gloaoestershire  and  Worcestershire." 
By  Linsdall  Riohardson,  Esq.,  F.6.S. 

The  section  at  Wainlode  Cliff  shows  a  transition  in  the  '  Bone- 
3ed '  from  a  thin  pyritic  stratum  of  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness  and 
sTowded  with  fish-remains  to  a  micaceous  sandstone-bed,  usually 
ievoid  of  such  remains  and  about  a  foot  thick,  but  containing 
Strickland's  Pullaatra  arenteola.  This  sandstone  is  seen  in  many 
Worcestershire  sections,  and  may  be  called  the  '  bone-bed  equivalent.' 
Thus,  as  the  bed  which  is  full  of  vertebrate  remains,  or  the  Bone-bed 
(Bed  15  of  the  author's  sections),  can  be  traced  in  a  single  section 
laterally  into  a  sandstone-bed  devoid  of  those  remains,  the  con- 
temporaneity of  the  two  developments  is  considered  satisfactorily 
3Stablished.  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  above  this 
main  '  Bone-bed '  the  component  deposits  of  the  Bhtetic  are  remark- 
ably persistent,  while  below  it  such  persistency  is  not  found.  Black 
shales  are  generally  present  below  the  Bone-bed  or  its  equivalent 
in  Worcestershire,  but  in  places  there  comes  in  a  sandstone  between 
them  and  the  'Tea-green  Marls.'  At  Dunhampstead  the  Rhtetio 
rocks  are  thicker  than  at  any  other  locality  in  Worcestershire.  At 
Denny  Hill,  near  Gloucester,  the  '  Bone-bed '  rests  directly  on  the 
'  Tea-green  Marls ' ;  there  is  no  iufra-Bone-bed  deposit  of  Rhastio 
date.  At  Garden  Cliff,  however,  a  comparatively  thick  accumulation 
is  seen  in  that  position.  The  anticlinal  and  synclinal  areas  established 
in  the  Mid  and  North  Cotteswolds  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  are 
referred  to ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  greatest  thicknesses  of  the 
Rhaatic  rocks  under  the  Bone-bed  coincide  with  synolines,  and 
the  least  thicknesses  with  anticlines.  The  Moreton  and  Birdlip 
anticlines  are  especially  mentioned,  as  also  the  syncline  of  Cleeve 
Hill  and  that  between  Pains  wick  and  Stroud.  Thus  Dunhampstead, 
where  the  Rbtetic  deposits  below  the  Bone-bed  are  thicker  than 
anywhere  else  in  Worcestershire,  is  situated  on  a  continuation  of  the 
Uleeve  Hill  synclinal  axis ;  Denny  Hill,  where  the  '  Bone-bed  '  rests 
directly  upon  the  'Tea-green  Marls,'  is  near  the  westward  con- 
tinuation of  the  Birdlip  anticline;  and  Garden  Cliff,  where  the 
infra-Bone-bed  deposit  is  thickest,  is  situated  on  a  continuation  of 
the  synclinal  axis  which  runs  near  Painswick.  Thus  the  earth- 
pressures  recognized  in  later  times  were  probably  at  work  at  the 
close  of  the  Eeuper  Period.  As  the  area,  once  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  Eeuper  sea  and  the  diminished  representatives  of  that  sea 
in  the  form  of  lakes,  gradually  sank,  the  Rhsetic  ocean  slowly 
encroached  upon  the  land-surface,  flowing  up  the  depressions  in 
the  undulating  expanse  of  marls,  and  successive  overlaps  of  the 
several  infra-Bone-bed  deposits  resulted  :  the  greatest  overlap 
apparently  taking  place  during  the  formation  of  the  Bone-bed. 
At  those  localities  where  the  distribution  of  the  infra-Bone-bed 
deposits  indicates  elevation  of  the  Eeuper  Marls  in  immediate  pre- 
Rhastic  times,  it  is  noticeable  that  there  is  also  a  non-sequence  at 
the  base  of  the  Lias. 
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THE  'YOREDALE'  ROCKS  OF  XORTH  DERBYSHIRE. 

Sib, — I  was  pleased  to  see  in  yoar  last  issue  Mr.  J.  A.  HoweV 
protest  against  the  application  of  the  term  *  Toredale '  to  the  series 
of  rocks  which  are  foand  between  the  Millstone  Grits  Series  and 
the  Massif  of  North  Derbyshire. 

The  name  'Toredale'  was  first  osed  geologically  by  Phillips  in 
his  ''  Qeologj  of  Yorkshire/'  pt  ii,  pp.  36-7,  and  he  leaves  no  donbt  is 
to  the  character  of  the  gn^ap  of  rocks  to  which  he  applied  the  tenn. 
"  We  shall  choose  as  a  general  standard  of  reference  for  this  oomplez 
series  of  rocks,  that  district  where  this  character  of  complexity  w 
the  greatest  The  upper  end  of  Wensleydale  is  adopted.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  Upper  Limestone  Series  in  this  situation  is  aboat 
one  thousand  feet,  and  it  consists  of  the  following  groups — constituting 
what  I  term  the  Toredale  Series.**  Hereafter  follows  the  succession 
of  the  beds  from  the  Main  Limestone  to  the  shales  below  the 
Hardraw  Scar  Limestone  of  that  district,  a  series  having  perfectly 
definite  lithological  and  palmontological  characters,  and  anyone  who 
has  visited  the  vale  of  the  river  Ure  will  have  been  delighted  with 
the  '  country '  selected  as  the  '  type.' 

Unfortunately  for  students,  however,  Phillips  also  described,  as 
belonging  in  part  to  the  Yoredale  Series,  another  and  widely  different 
development  of  rocks,  whose  position  had  evidently  puzzled  him 
greatly,  for  their  description,  with  peculiar  inoonsistency  on  the 
author's  part,  comes  under  the  heading  <'  Millstone  Grit  Series  in 
Craven  "  (p.  72).  It  is  this  development  whose  correlative  occurs 
in  the  Peak  District,  but  which  is  totally  unrepresented  in  the 
Yoredale  area,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  it  is  wrong  to  denominate 
'Yoredales.'  Farcy's  term,  'the  limestone-shales,'  although  by  no 
means  an  ideal  name  for  the  group,  has  right  of  priority,  and  at 
any  rate  possessed  the  negative  viitue  of  causing  no  confusion  or 
misconception  as  to  the  character  or  position  of  the  measures ;  nor 
did  it  commit  the  user  to  any  theories. 

The  series  under  discussion  is  a  very  important  one,  whose 
thickness  in  places  is  1500  feet ;  it  gives  to  the  localities  of  its 
development  surface  features  which  are  totally  different  to  those 
of  the  typical  Yoredale  country ;  it  contains  a  characteristic  fauna ; 
and  it  is  worth  a  distinctive  name. 

Familiarity  with  both  types  leads  me  to  commend  the  wisdom 
of  selecting  such  a  name  as  'Pendleside  Series'  for  this  group, 
and  I  believe  the  distinction  thus  marked  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service 
to  workers  in  the  science.  John  T.  Stobbs. 

DuxELiN,  Basford  Pakk,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
2UtJubj,  1904. 
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L — EmNBMT  LiYiKO  Gbolooists: 

WiLVBID  HUDLBBTOH   HUDLBSTON,  J.P.,  M.A.,   F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 

F.G.S.,  F.C.8.,  eta, 
(WITH   A   PORTRAIT, »    PLATE   XIV.) 

GEOLOGY  is  a  soienoe  wbioh  owes,  not  only  its  inception,  but  its 
oonttnaed  existenoe  largely  to  its  non-professional  disciples  and 
lovers.  In  hat,  of  the  two  classes  existing  at  the  present  time,  the 
'amateur*  and  the  'professional,'  it  would  by  no  means  be  difficult 
to  show  that  the  former  gave  birth  to  the  latter,  and  that  some  of 
the  best  living  professional  geologists  have  been  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  amateur  class.  To  a  small  band  of  early  amateurs  we 
are  indebted  for  the  foundation  alike  of  the  Geological  Society  and 
the  Geological  Survey  in  this  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century — indeed,  during  the  first  half 
of  it — geological  teachers  were  scarce,  and  Natural  Science  had  not 
attained  a  recognised  position  in  our  public  schools.  But  for  the 
early  training  received  from  William  Smith  (known  as  "  the  father 
of  English  geology  ")  we  might  never  have  heard  of  his  distinguished 
nephew.  Professor  John  Phillips.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  recall  the 
illustrious  names  of  Button,  Macculloch,  Greenough,  Oonybeare, 
Fitton,  Broderip,  Darwin,  Godwin-Austen,  Fisher,  Sorby ;  with 
Bnckland,  Sedgwick.  Phillips,  Forbes,  Morris,  Prestwich,  Green, 
Bonney,  and  Nicholson,  among  our  past  University  Lecturers  ; 
and  De  la  Beohe,  Griffith,  Portlock,  Murchison,  Ramsay,  Jukes, 
and  Geikie,  as  leaders  of  Surveys;  and  Button.  Lyell,  Poulett- 
Scrope,  Buxley,  Geikie,  and  others,  among  our  classical  geological 
writers,  most  of  whom  studied  geology  and  palsdontology  in  their 
early  years  as  amateurs,  and  several  of  whom  remained  so  all 
their  lives. 

Now,  all  is  changed.  Owing  to  the  numerous  centres  for  public 
instruction  and  the  introduction  of  Natural  Science  teaching  in  our 
Universities,  a  large  number  of  fully  trained  geological  students  is 

*  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Hudleston  is  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  **Tbe 
Biographical  Press  Agency,'*  16,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand,  W.C.— £d.  Geol.  Mao. 
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being  tarned  out  annually  ''  for  home  and  oolonial  oonsamption/* 
and  we  need  no  longer  rely  altogether  upon  the  oasaal  orop  of 
yoang  men  having  an  innate  love  of  the  soienoe,  which  may  prompt 
them  to  take  up  geology  because  they  are  interested  in  it  Many, 
indeed,  nowadays  may  be  '' called,"  but  possibly  not  all  those 
''  chosen ''  have  a  genuine  love  for  the  science  they  affect 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  scientific  services  of  one  who,  while  he 
belongs  to  the  non-professional  class  of  geologists,  has  yet  achieved 
a  very  large  amount  of  most  excellent  work,  both  in  geology  and 
palsBontoIogy,  and  has,  by  his  merit,  won  for  himself  the  blue  rihbon 
of  the  science.  Wilfrid  Hudleston  Hudleston  (formerly  Simpson) 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Simpson,  of  Enaresborough,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Ward,  heiress  of  the  Hudlestons  of  Cumberland,  and  by 
letters- patent  assumed  the  name  of  Hudleston  in  1867.  Wilfrid,  the 
eldest  son,  was  bom  at  York  on  June  2nd,  1828,  being  tbe  descendant 
of  three  generations  of  Yorkshire  'medicine-men.'  From  1831  to 
1834  his  parents  resided  at  Harrogate,  where  he  remembers  meeting 
his  first  playfellow,  Henry  Clifton  Sorby — afterwards  a  distinguished 
geologist,  an  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  and  President  (1878-80)  of  the 
Geologioal  Society  of  London — then  a  schoolboy  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Young  Simpson  received  his  early  education  at  St.  Peter's  School, 
York,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  Uppingham  School,  and 
subsequently  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1850.  As  a  boy  and  an  undergraduate  he 
evinced  no  special  predilection  for  geology  beyond  a  strange  boyish 
curiosity  to  know  what  the  earth  was  made  of.  In  his  last  term  at 
Cambridge  he  attended  Sedgwick's  lectures,  and  was  much  impressed 
with  the  manner  and  appearance  of  that  distinguished  geologist.  On 
leaving  Cambridge  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  Law, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1853,  hut  never  practised.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  twelve  years  1850-1862  was  spent  in  foreign 
travel  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

Mr.  Simpson  accompanied  Professor  Alfred  Newton,  of  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  John  Wolley,  in  tbe  pursuit  of  Ornithology,  to  Lapland, 
spending  the  Summer  of  1855  in  that  country.  He  subsequently 
explored  the  Eastern  Atlas,  Algeria,  in  company  with  Canon 
Tristram  and  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin.  Afterwards,  more  than  twelve 
months  were  occupied  in  travels  and  collecting  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.  During  this  time  attention  was  given  to  the  physical 
and  geological  features  of  tbe  various  countries  visited,  but 
Ornithology  occupied  a  foremost  place. 

From  1862  to  1867,  his  long  period  of  distant  travel  being  mostly 
over,  Mr.  Simpson  began  a  special  course  of  scientific  studies, 
selecting  more  particularly  Natural  History  and  Chemistry.  During 
this  time  he  studied  at  Edinburgh  under  Play  fair  and  Stephenson 
Macadam,  and  subsequently  for  three  sessions  at  tbe  Koyal  College 
of  Chemistry  in  Loudon  under  Hoffmann,  Frankland,  and  Yalentiue. 
At  that  time  he  was  undecided  whether  to  take  Chemistry  or 
Geology  as  bis  principal  subject,  when  an  accident  determined  his 
studies  iu  favour  of  the  latter.     Mr.  Simpson  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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meet  Marshall  Hall  at  Ghamoanix  in  the  Satnmer  of  1866,  and  on 
t-heir  return  to  England  he  was  speedily  introduced  to  many  persons 
interested  in  geological  soienoe,  of  whom  Professor  John  Morris 
may  be  rej^rded  as  the  chief.  There  are  still  many  who  can  recall 
the  remarkable  magnetic  attraction  of  Morris  over  his  pupils  and 
associates,  and  this  was  just  the  kind  of  influence  which  Mr.  Simpson, 
now  become  Mr.  Wilfrid  Hudleston,  required  to  enlist  him  as  a 
geological  recruit  and  in  due  course  to  make  him  a  "  knight  of  the 
hammer"  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  close  friendship  was  at  once 
formed,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  death  of  Morris  in  1886. 
In  1867  Mr.  Simpson  (a  fortnight  only  before  he  changed  his  name 
t«)  Hudleston)  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  and  four  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Geologists* 
Association. 

About  this  period,  1867-71,  Professor  Morris  was  in  the  habit  of 
extending  his  geological  excursions  far  into  the  country,  and  out 
of  this  practice  grew  the  improved  excursions  of  the  Geologists' 
Association,  which,  under  various  leading  geologists,  offered,  with- 
out exception,  the  best  instruction  in  geology  which  could  be 
obtained,  "  at  the  bed-tide  "  !  Mr.  Hudleston  was  not  slow  to  profit 
by  these  excursions,  and  when  he  became  Secretary  in  1874  his 
interest  was  further  enhanced  by  preparing  reports  on  the  various 
districts  visited,  some  of  which  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  respectable 
memoir.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  ventured  on  publication, 
and  it  may  be  noticed  of  many  of  his  earlier  papers  that  they  have 
a  decided  bias  towards  chemical  geology,  in  which  subject  he  always 
took  a  deep  interest.  His  papers  on  "The  Yorkshire  Oolites"  (1873-8) 
and  "The  Corallian  Books  of  England  "  (written  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  J.  F.  RIake,  1877)  soon  established  his  reputation  as  one 
of  our  leading  geologists. 

In  1881  Mr.  Hudleston  was  elected  President  of  the  Geologists' 
Association,  in  which  body  he  had  already  served  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  three  years,  from  1874  to  1877,  during  which  time, 
besides  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  organised  the  excursions,  prepared 
the  reports,  and  carefully  recorded  the  scientific  work  accomplished, 
earning  for  himself  (said  Mr.  Carruthers)  "  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  Association  "  (see  Annual  Report,  1877,  vol.  v,  p.  76).  The 
Beports  of  Excursions  directed  by  him  are  full  of  original 
observations,  notably  those  relating  to  the  Vale  of  Wardour  (1881) 
and  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  (1882).  The  cordial  relations 
which  have  always  existed  between  Mr.  Hudleston  and  the 
Geologists'  Association  were  further  evinced  in  March,  1892,  when 
an  illuminated  address  of  congratulation  on  his  recent  election  to 
the  chair  of  the  Geological  Society,  signed  by  a  numerous  body  of 
members,  was  presented  to  him  by  Professor  Blake,  then  President 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hudleston  resided  for  many  years  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 
but  in  1883  he  removed  to  Oatlands  Park,  Surrey.  This  rustication, 
however,  interfered  with  his  scientific  engagements,  and  he  again 
took   up  his   residence  in  town,  at  8,   Stanhope  Gatd^ti^^  ^v^'^vXsl 
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Kensin^on.  In  1890  be  married  Miss  Rose  Benson,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Hey  wood  Benson,  Esq.,  of  Littlelhorpe, 
near  Ripon. 

On  the  death  of  his  old  friend,  Professor  Morris,  in  1886,  Mr. 
Budleston  sucoeeded  him  as  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Gkologicil 
Magazine,  to  which,  sinoe  1879,  he  has  been  a  frequent  oontributor. 

He  is  a  keen  student  of  recent  and  fossil  mollusoa,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Malaoologioal  Society. 

In  1886  accompanied  by  his  friends  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.r 
and  Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson,  Memb.  Inst.  G.E.,  Mr.  Hudleston  made 
some  experimental  dredgings,  with  the  aid  of  a  Brixham  trawler 
and  her  crew,  along  the  English  Channel  and  in  and  near  Torbay, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  marine  mollusca  and  obaerving  their 
living  habitats ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  engaged  a  Grimsby 
steam-trawler  and  her  crew,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  K  Robinson 
and  the  late  lamented  Martin  F.  Woodward,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  (second  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Woodward),  he  spent  three 
weeks  in  a  dredging  cruise  in  the  English  Channel  to  the  west  of 
Portsmouth  and  along  the  French  coast. 

In  1886  Mr.  Hudleston  became  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  an  office  which  he  continned  ta 
hold  until  1890.  Following  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.. 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  Hudleston  was  in  1892  elected  to  fill  the  office  of 
President,  and  during  the  two  years  in  which  he  occupied  the  chair 
he  delivered  two  important  Addresses,  dealing  with  the  recent  work 
of  the  Geological  Society,  which  he  passed  critically  in  review, 
taking  the  papers  on  Tertiary  and  Secondary  formations  iu  1893  and 
those  on  the  Palseozoic  and  Fundamental  rocks  in  1894. 

Three  years  later,  in  1897,  Mr.  Hudleston  was  awarded  the  highet^t 
honour  which  the  Council  could  bestow,  the  Wollaston  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Geological  Society,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  contributions  to 
our  knowledge,  treating  of  chemical,  mineralogical,  palaaontological, 
and  stratigraphical  geology.  Special  reference  was  made  to  hi^ 
'*  Monograph  on  the  Inferior  Oolite  Gasteropoda,*'  which  contained 
no  less  than  514  quarto  pages  of  letterpress  and  44  quarto  plates  of 
fossils.  The  labour  involved  in  collecting,  cleaning,  and  developing 
the  Oolitic  Gasteropoda  procured  for  this  work,  all  of  which  are  now 
arranged  in  his  private  Museum  in  Stanhope  Gardens,  occupied 
Mr.  Hudleston,  with  the  co-operation  of  A.  H.  Bloomfield,  Henry 
Keeping,  B.  Reynolds,  Peter  CuUen,  and  others,  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  fresh  excavations  having  occasionally  been  made 
in  quest  of  new  species  or  to  obtain  better  examples  of  those  already 
known.  In  addition  to  this,  some  private  collections,  including  those 
of  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman  and  Mr.  Darrel  Stephens,  were  acquireil  by 
purchase.  The  Gasteropoda  alone  number  many  thousand  specimens, 
carefully  labelled  and  arranged,  the  '  types '  being  all  specially 
marked.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  was  in  all  respects 
a  model  of  what  a  monograph  should  be.  No  previous  author  had 
taken  such  pains  to  verify  in  the  field  the  horizons  from  which  the 
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fossils  had  been  obtained,  nor  studied  more  fully  the  Continental 
types  figured  from  equivalent  strata. 

Early  in  January,  1895,  Mr.  Hudleston,  acoompanied  by  his  wife 
and  his  friend  Professor  J.  F.  Blake,  F.Q.S.,  left  London  for 
Bombay,  where  they  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  After  . 
leaving  Professor  Blake  duly  installed  as  organizing  Curator  of 
the  Museum  at  Baroda,  to  which  he  had  just  been  appointed, 
Mr.  Hudleston  continued  his  journey  towards  the  north-west  frontier 
of  India.  The  geological  results  of  this  expedition  are  embodied 
in  the  second  part  of  his  paper  *'  Notes  on  Indian  Geology,"  read 
before  the  Geologists*  Association  during  the  presidency  of  the  late 
General  C.  A.  MoMahon,  December,  1895  (see  Proa  GeoL  Assoa, 
xiv,  pt.  6,  February,  1896),  who  himself  contributed  an  appendix 
on  some  of  the  rock-specimens  collected.  After  making  a  rush  for 
Simla,  which  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  place  in  February, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudleston  proceeded  across  the  Punjab  to  the  banks  of 
the  Jhelum.  Here  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ascending  Mt  Tilla, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Salt  Range,  and  thence  transferred 
their  base  of  operations  to  Rawal  Pindi,  whence  Jamrood,  Abbotabad, 
Mnrree,  and  finally  Srinagar  itself  were  visited. 

Mr.  Hudleston  has  been  invited  to  preside  over  or  take  part  in 
the  Councils  and  Committees  of  numerous  scientific  Societies.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists' 
Union,  and  of  the  Malton  Field  Naturalists'  Society ;  and  has  for 
some  years  past  acted  as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Dorset  Natural 
History  Field  Club.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  was  President  of  the  Geological 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Bristol  in  1898. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  Hudleston  achieved  an  excellent  piece  of 
field  geology  by  investigating  the  structure  of  Creecbbarrow-in- 
Purbeck  (see  Gkol.  Mag.,  1902,  pp.  241-256,  and  1903,  pp.  149-154, 
197-203),  which  affords  an  object-lesson  for  younger  hammerers 
to  take  pattern  by. 

The  accompanying  list  of  Mr.  Hudleston's  more  important  papers 
w^ill  best  attest  the  energy  and  ability  of  their  author,  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  still  continues  to  take  iu  all  the  scientific  questions  of 
the  day. 

Of  these  58  memoirs  and  papers,  extending  over  a  period  of  32 
years,  the  last  appeared  so  recently  as  July  of  the  present  year 
(see  Gboloqioal  Magazine,  No.  481,  pp.  337-382),  and  deals 
with  ''  the  Tanganyika  problem,*'  and  is  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to,  as  well  as  a  criticism  of,  Mr.  J.  £.  S.  Moore's 
recently  published  work  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Professor  Cornet  himself  upon  this  point  In 
the  first  place  Mr.  Hudleston  enters  upon  a  critical  examination 
of  the  peculiarly  marine-looking  gasteropod  shells  which  are 
thought  by  Mr.  Moore  to  be  homoeomorphic  with  certain  shells 
from  beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Western  Europe,  and  are  thus 
inferentially  regarded  as  descendamts  of  those  forms.    Mr.  Hadle&tou 
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finds  that  the  evidenoe  of  an  anoestral  oonneotion  between  certain 
of  these  halolimnio  genera  (namely,  Typhohia,  Balhanalia^  LimiKh 
troehus,  Chytra,  Paramelania,  BythoceraSf  Tanganyieia,  SpehiOf  and 
ifassopsis)  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  was  anticipated  from  the 
inferences  already  drawn  by  Mr.  Moore ;  nevertheless,  a  fairly  goo^I 
primd  facie  case  for  the  originally  marine  origin  of  these  exceptional 
organisms  has  been  made  out  by  Mr.  Moore,  but  the  supposed 
connection,  in  long  ages  past,  of  Lake  Tanganyika  with  an  arm 
of  the  Jurassic  sea  is  held  to  be  highly  improbable,  if  not  wholly 
impossible.  In  the  second  place  Mr.  Hudleston  has  collected  together 
much  of  the  scattered  evidence  as  to  the  geological  history  of  thi» 
vast  Lake-area,  some  of  which  had  escaped  Mr.  Moore's  notice, 
especially  the  works  of  Professor  Comet  of  Mons,  M.  Barrat,  and 
Mr.  Molyueux,  etc. 

From  a  general  consideration '  of  the  case  it  is  apparent  that  the 
great  longitudinal  faults,  folds,  furrows,  or  ''graben,"  as  they  are 
named,  in  which  Tanganyika  and  the  other  lakes  lie,  are  not  older 
fhan  the  Tertiary  period,  and  cannot  therefore  have  formed  a  refuge 
in  Secondary  times  for  the  remnant  of  an  old  Jurassic  marine  fauns 
in  its  hollows.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  elevated  interior  region  (composed  of  Archcean,  Granitoid,  and 
other  ancient  rocks)  may  have  been  a  land-area  from  Triassic  times 
or  even  earlier. 

A  magistrate  and  a  landed  proprietor  in  Dorsetshire  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Hudleston  is  a  keen  sportsman, 
loving  both  fishing  and  shooting,  and  divides  his  time  between  his 
country  house  at  West  Holme,  near  Wareham,  Dorset,  and  his  town 
residence,  and  still  enjoys  the  meetings  of  the  Geological,  the 
Geographical,  and  other  Societies,  in  the  work  of  which  he  feeb 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  of  old. 

LIST  OF  GEOLOGICAL  PAPERS,  ETC.,  by  WILFRID  H.  HUDLESTON. 

1872.     (With  Mr.  F.  G.  H.  Price)  **  Excavations  on  the  Site  of  the  New  Law 

Courts'* :  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iii,  p.  43. 
1873-8.     "The  Yorkshire  Oolites":   Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  iii,  p.  283  ;    vol.  iv, 

p.  353 ;  vol.  V,  p.  407. 

1874.  Reports  of  Excursions  to  Oxford  and  Northamptonshire :  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc., 

vol.  iv,  pp.  91  and  123. 

1875.  Reports  of  Excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  to  Cham  wood  Forest,  and  to 

East  Yorkshire:  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  254,  307,  and  326. 

1875.  Appendix.     [On  the  Occurrence  of  Phosphates  in  Cambrian  Rocks.]    Quart. 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  376. 

1876.  Reports  of  Excursions  to  the  Med  way,  to  Reading,  and  to  Swindon-Faringdon  i 

Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iv,  pp.  503,  519,  543. 

1877.  (With  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake)  "  The  Corallian  Rocks  of  England  "  :    Quart. 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  260. 
1877.     (With  Mr.  Davey)  Report  of  an  Excursion  to  Wantage :   Proc.  Geol.  A*«oc., 
vol.  V,  p.  137. 

1877.  Appendix.     [Chemical  Composition  of  some  Lizard  Rocks.]     Quart.  Joum- 

Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  924. 

1878.  Report  of  an  Excursion  to  Chipping  Norton  :  Proc  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  v,  p.37^- 

1878.  *'  Gneiss  Rocks  of  the  North- West  Highlands  "  :  Proc  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  vi, 

p.  47. 

1879.  Review  of  Daubree*8  "Geologic  exp6rimentale '* :    Geol.  Mao.,  Dec  II, 

Vol.  VI,  p.  421. 
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9.    BaTiew  of  Sternr  Hunt's  Chemical  and  Geological  Eaaays :    Oiol.  Mao., 
I>ec.  II,  Vol.  VI,  p.  664. 

0.  BeportB  of  Excunions  to  Oxford  and  Aylesbury :  Proc.  Oeol.  Assoc.,  toI.  Ti, 

pp.  338  and  S44. 
0-1.    **  Corallian  Gasteropoda  of  Yorkshire  " :  Obol.  Mao.,  Dec.  II,  Vol.  YII, 
p.  241;  Vol.  VIII,  p.  119. 

1.  Report  of  an  Excursion  to  Salisbury,  Stonehenge,  etc. :  Proc.  Oeol.  Assoc., 

Tol.  Tii,  p.  134. 
1.    *'  On  the  Geology  of  the  Vale  of  Wardonr*' :  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  toI.  Tit, 

p.  161. 
1.    Benew  of  Wallace's  ''Ishuid  Life":   GnoL.  Mao.,  Dec.  II,  Vol.  VIII, 

p.  84. 
1.     "  Gasteropoda  of  the  Portland  Rocks" :   Giql.  Mao.,  Dec.  II,  Vol.  VIII, 

p.  385. 
1.    Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Keswick,  and  Report  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Lake 

District:  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  Tii,  pp.  213  and  236. 

1.  Presidential  Address  on  '<  Deep  Sea  luTcsUgation  " :    Proc.  Geol.  Assoc., 

Tol.  Tii,  p.  245. 
2-6.     *'  Gasteropoda  of  the  Oxfordian  and  Lower  Oolites  of  Yorkshire  " :  Giol. 
Mao.,  Dec.  II,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  146,  193,  and  246 ;    Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  49,  121,  161,  201,  and  262. 

2.  RcTiew  of  King  and  Rowney's  work  on  the  so-called  JSoMoon  CtuMdmHi 

Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  II,  Vol.  IX,  p.  231. 
2.    Report  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Purbeck :   Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  toI.  tU, 

p.  877. 
2.    Report  of  an  Excursion  to  the  West  Ridine  of  Yorkshire :  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.* 

Tol.  Tii,  p.  420,  and  Proc.  Yorks.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  for  1882,  p.  113. 
2.     "  First  Impressions  of  Assjnat "  :  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  II,  Vol.  IX,  p.  390. 

2.  Presidential  Address  on  **The  Geolo^  of  Palestine"  :  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc., 

Tol.  Tiii,  p.  1,  and  Proc.  Yorks.  Geol.  Soc,  toI.  for  1883,  p.  174. 
}.     *< Notes  on  the  Diamond  Rock  of  South  Africa":    Proc.  Geol.  Assoc., 

Tol.  Tiii,  p.  65. 
).    "  On  a  recent  H)'pothe8is  with  respect  to  the  Diamond  Rock  of  S.  Africa  " : 

Min.  Mag.,  toI.  t, jp.  199. 

3.  **  On  a  Collection  of  Fossils  and  Rock-specimens  from  West  Australia " : 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  xxxix,  p.  582. 
h    Reriew  of  Barroi?'  **  Geology  of  the  Asturias,  etc."  :   Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  II, 

Vol.  X,  p.  273. 
L     Reriew  of  Sterr}*  Hunt's  *'  Geological  History  of  the  Serpentines  "  :   Geol. 

Mag.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  I,  p.  276. 
L     •*  MoUusca  from  South  Australia  "  :  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  I,  p.  339. 
I.     Presidential  Address  to  the  Malton  Field  Naturalists'  Society ;  Malton,  1885^ 
5.     "  Further  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Palestine  '* :   Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  toI.  ix, 

p.  77.     On  p.  101  of  this  Tolume  the  analog  between  the  Jordan  Valley 

tissure  and  the  East  African  fissure  lakes,  such  as  L.  Baringo,  is  suggested. 
J.     (With  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward)  Report  of  an  Excursion  to  Sherborne  and 

Bridport:  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  ix,  p.  187. 
i-7.     **0n  a  Recent  Section  through  Walton  Common,"  and  further  notice: 

Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xlii,  p.  147,  and  vol.  xliii,  p.  443. 
^-96.     Monograph  of  the  Gasteropoda  of  the  Inferior  Oolite :  Palseontographical 

Society. 
^     Report  of  an  Excursion  to  Aylesbury:  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  x,  p.  166. 
),     Report  of  an  Excursion  to  Weymouth :  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xi,  p.  49. 
L     "  Geological  History  of  Iron  Ores  "  (being  the  Presidential  Address  delivered 

to  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union  at  Sheffield  in  November,  1888)  : 

Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xi,  p.  104. 
K     Presidential  Address  to  the  Devonshire  Association  (Tavistock)  :  Trans.  Dev. 

Assoc,  vol.  xxi,  p.  25,  and  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  500 

and  558. 
».     **  Mollusca  from  South  Australia  "  :  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  VII,  p.241. 
I.     (With  Mr.  E.  Wilson)  *'A  Catalogue  of  British  Jurassic  Gasteropoda": 

Dulau  &  Co. 
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1893-4.  Two  Prerideaftial  AddnoM  to  flie  Gaoloried  SodetT  of  Loadoi  am  "  SoM 
Beeent  Work  of  the  Society  ":  Qnart.  Joam.  GeoL  Soe.,  toL  xMx,  Pm^ 
p.  65,  and  toL  l,  Proe.,  p.  58. 

1895.  <'Kote0  on  Indian  Gecdogy,  indnding  a  Visit  to  Kaflbmir" :   Proe.  Geol. 

Afl0oc.,  Tol.  xiT,  p.  226. 

1896.  (With  Mr.  Monckton)  Report  of  an  ExeonioB  to  Swaaa^  Gorle  Castie, 

Kimerid^y  etc. :  Proc.  CreoL  Aflsoc,  roL  xir,  p.  312. 

1897.  Review  of  Dr.  C.  Irons'  "life  and  Work  of  Dr.  CroU":   Geol.  3Cao., 

Dec.  IV,  Vol.  IV,  p.  71. 

1898.  Address  to  the  Geological  Section  of  tiie  British  AssodatioD  at  Bristol: 

Report  (Trans.  Sect  C),  p.  852,  and  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec  ni%  VoL  V, 
p.  458. 

1899.  <'0n  the  Eastern  Margin  of  the  North  Atlantic  Basin":    Gbol.  Mag., 

Deo.  IV,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  97  and  145. 

1901.  (With  others)  '*  A  Day  in  West  Porbeck":    Proc.  Dorset  Field  Gab, 

Tol.  xjdi,  p.  Ut. 

1902.  (With  General  C.  A.  McMahon)  '*  Fossils  from  the  Hindu  Ehoosh  ** :  Giol. 

Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  3  and  49. 
1902.     **  Creechbarrow ;  an  Essay  in  Purbeck  Geology  " :   Proc.  Dorset  Field  Club, 
Tol.  xxiii,  p.  146.     See  also  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  IX,  p.  241,  aad 
Vol.  X,  pp.  149,  197. 

1902.  Review  of  Bertrand's  *' Panama*'  (a  memoir  published  in  1899):    Giol. 

Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  IX,  p.  419. 

1903.  **  Chesil  Beach  "  :  Proc.  Dorset  Field  Club,  vol.  xziT,  p.  1. 

1903.  Review  of  Tempest  Anderson's  "  Volcanic  Studies*' :  Geol.  Mag.,  Dec  IV, 

Vol.  X,  D.  160. 

1904.  Review  of  Messrs.  Freshfield  &  Garwood's  **  Round  Kanchenjunga  " :  Geol. 

Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  I,  p.  74. 
1904.    ''On  the  Origin  of  the  Marine  (Halolimnic)  Fauna  of  Lake  Tannnyika": 
Trans.  Victoria  Inst,  for  1904,  and  as  a  Supplement  in  the  Jmy  number 
of  the  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  I, 

Mr.  Hudleston  is  also  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  reviews  and  notices, 
some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  and 
others  in  the  Geological  Magazine,  for  the  most  part  anonymously. 

II. — NoTB  ON  A  Paljeozoio  Cypridisa  from  Canada. 

By  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

IN  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  ser.  vii,  vol.  i 
(1898),  pp.  333-334:,  pi.  xxvii,  a  numerous  series  of  fossil 
Ostracoda,  with  hivalved  carapaces,  having  more  or  less  resemblance 
to  those  of  Cypridina,  were  described  and  figured.  The  specimens 
selected  had  been  collected  by  various  observers  in  diflferent  regions; 
and  comprised  two  from  the  Tertiary  of  France,  two  from  the 
Cretaceous  of  Belgium,  one  from  the  Permian  of  Durham,  seven 
from  the  Carboniferous  of  Britain,  three  from  the  Devonian  of 
Devon,  three  from  the  Upper  Silurian  and  two  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  (Ordovician)  of  distant  regions.  References  were  made  to 
several  allied  Paladozoic  forms;  and  one  other  species  from  the 
Carboniferous  of  North  America  (Ulrich)  and  two  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  of  Scania  (Moberg)  ought  to  have  been  mentioned. 

We  have  now  to  notice  another  old  Cypridinal  form  (the  internal 
cast  of  a  left  valve),  probably  of  Ordovician  age.  It  has  come  to 
hand  from  Colonel  C.  C.  Grant,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  who 
exposed  it  in  breaking  up  some  blocks  of  limestone,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Trenton  series,  from  a  '  glacial  drift '  at  Wenoma, 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  not  far  from  Hamilton. 
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This  limestone  is  largely  oomposed  of  a  small  gregarious  variety  of 
'soehilina  Ottawa,  Jones  (see  Gbol.  Mao.,  July,  1903,  pp.  300-304)  ; 
ind  in  this  condition  it  resembles  other  specimens  collected  by 
]!olonel  Grant,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  particular  specimen  nnder  notice  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It 
ipproaohes  in  lateral  outline  to  Cijpridina  brevimentumf  Jones,  Eirkby, 
md  Brady  (Foss.  Entom.  Carbonif.,  pt.  i,  1874,  p.  16,  pi.  ii,  figs. 
L5-19,  especially  fig.  15a).  It  differs,  however,  from  that  species 
in  the  following  particulars  : — 

It  is  more  definitely  oblong ;  Htraight  on  the  back,  with  its  postero- 
dorsal  angle,  and  not  the  postero- ventral  part,  projecting.  The 
hook  or  hood  is  narrower  and  sharper  than  in  C.  bretnmentum  ; 
Attenuated  partly  by  loss  of  substance. 

The  notch  below  is  deeper  than  in  the  figures  quoted  ;  and  it  has 
&  bold  outline  with  an  ogee  curve.  Tbe  cast  itself  has  suffered 
%  slight  damage  by  having  lost  some  of  its  convex  surface,  and  the 
middle  part  of  both  its  ventral  and  its  dorsal  edge,  when  it  was 
being  detached  from  the  block.  With  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tinctive characters  we  may  regard  it  provisionally  as  a  separate 
Bpecies,  with  the  name  of  Cypridina  aniiqud,  sp.  nov. 


Fio.  1. — Cypridina  antiqua,  T.  R.  Jones,  sp.  nov.  Magn.  3  diam.  Of  Ordovidan 
agei'  From  Glacial  Drift  (limestone  of  the  Trenton  series),  Wenoma,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  Hamilton,  Canada. 

This  internal  mould  of  a  left  valve  (Fig.  1)  is  somewhat  decorticated 
across  the  middle  of  its  convexity.  The  oast  consists  of  dark-grey, 
fine-grained,  and  slightly  mioskceous  mudstone,  distinct  from  the 
limestone  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  measures  15  millimetres  in 
length  and  10  in  height  (from  dorsal  to  ventral  edge). 


III. — Note  on  a  small  Anticline  in  the  Great  Oolite  Sbbibs 

AT  Glapham,  nobth  OF  Bedfobd.^ 

By  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.R.S. 

IN  the  broad  Alluvial  tract  which  borders  the  Ouse  between  Oakley 
and  Glapham,  north  of  Bedford,  there  is  a  gravel-pit  in  which 
a  small  anticline  of  the  Great  Oolite  was  abruptly  encountered  amidst 
the  regularly  stratified  river-deposits.  The  pit  is  situated  immediately 
north  of  the  Oakley  road  and  east  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

The  trend  of  the  fold  was  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  the  upraised 
strata  consisted  of  Great  Oolite  Limestone  and  Clay,  with  bordering 
portions  of  Gornbrash,  and  probably  also  of  Kellaways  Beds.  The 
ridge  was  exposed  over  a  space  about  20  yards  in  length,  and  the 
arch  of  Oolite  strata,  about  18  yards  in  breadth,  was  clearly  displayed 
in  a  transverse  section,  flanked  on  either  side  by  undisturbed  beds 

*  Bead  before  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  August,  1904. 
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of  river  gravel  and  und ;  the  whole  being  opened  np  to  «  depth  of 
10  or  12  feet  Prior  to  the  exoAvation  there  wee  no  indicettan 
of  the  distnrbed  stnto,  althongh  they  actnally  reached  the  enrfaer- 
Tbe  arch,  however,  waa  coated  with  Great  Oolite  Clay,  which  bid 
been  diaorraDged  •iiperfioially  and  intermixed  with  gnveL 


Section  at  Clapkui, 

Soil  and  I    £.   BrowD  loam  and  sIodt  loun  and  day,  and  irreznlai 

grant,  etc.  pockets  of  bromi  and  white  gravel  mtsnniud  with  C. 

Camtrath.  D.   it&tly  mi  SKggj  Hmegb>a.t  tntii  OtlnajImieUoHa 

Great  OoUlt  C.    Dark-Wue clay       apt 

City.  ' 

Oreat  Oolili 


rB.   Ore>- lime«tone« 

■!  A.   Marlj-  cUt  with  Oitrea  Sowertjfi. 

y       Marls  Bud  luneatonee  (seen  in  pit,  fnrtber  b 


loth). 


The  Great  Oolite  Clay,  leas  diBturbed  on  the  flanks  of  the  anlioline, 

was  thinner  than  tbat  expoeed  by  tbe  Bedford  waterworkB,  Bouth 
of  Clapham:  an  atttuuatiim  poBoibly  resulting  from  the  flexure. 
The  limestoneB  below  were  bent  into  an  arch  and  aligbtly  broken, 
while  tlie  lowest  strnta  of  marly  olay  with  Oilrea  Hoteerbi/i  were 
much  squeezed  up.  The  Conibrasb,  a  flaggy  limestone  with  Oilrea 
flabetloidet,  was  seen  at  the  base  of  the  pit  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
aroh,  and  traces  of  sands  {resembling  these  of  the  Eellaways  Beds) 
were  noticeable  a  little  distance  away  on  the  western  side. 

The  adjacent  deposit,  a  white  gravel,  wilh  brown  decalcified 
portions  resting  irregularly  on  a  'piped'  surface  of  it,  waa  made 
up  mainly  of  Oolite  limestone,  together  with  rolled  Oxfordian  and 
other  fossils,  quarlz,  quar(7.ite,  ja«per,  flint  pebbles,  and  subangular 
and  angular  flints.  It  jielded  also  a  partially  decomposed  block  of 
rhomb-por|iliyry,  evidently  derived  from  the  Boulder-clay  which 
covers  the  higlier  grounds ;  and  the  occurrence  of  this  Scandinavian- 
rock  is  of  interest,  as  hitherto  no  example  has  been  recorded  aouth 
of  Norfolk.'  A  portion  of  a  molar  of  Elepliat  primigeniut  was  like- 
wise obtained  from  the  gravel — the  age  of  which  ie  evidently 
subsequent  to  the  Boulder-clay  of  the  district. 

Witli  regard  to  the  oge  and  origin  of  the  small  anticline,  there  is 
no  particular  evidence.     It   must  have  been  formed  prior  to  the 
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aooumalaiion  of  the  gravel,  and  unfortunately  little  more  can  be 
said  with  oonfidenoe. 

The  Onse  follows  a  serpentine  oourse  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shambrook  to  Bedford,  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  rather  more- 
than  six  miles,  and  all  the  way  the  bed  of  the  river  lies  praotioally 
on  the  Oreat  Oolite  Series — the  normal  dip  being  locally  counter- 
acted by  slight  undulations  and  occasional  faults.  It  is  possible  that 
the  small  anticline  may  be  connected  with  these  earth- movements, 
bat  as  its  direction  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  gentle  folds  above 
noted,  this  supposition  does  not  appear  to  be  probable. 

Again,  it  might  be  surmised  that  the  flexure  was  purely  local  and 
superficial,  that  perhaps  glacial  action  had  been  the  cause;  but  of 
this  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  either  for  or  against.  All  that  can 
be  reasonably  inferred  is  that  the  superincumbent  portions  of 
Kellaways  Beds  and  Combrash — the  latter  but  a  thin  band  of 
rook  in  the  immediate  district — had  been  planed  off  the  dome  prior 
to  or  during  the  period  of  maximum  glaoiatiou,  when  the  Boulder- 
clay  which  crowns  the  adjacent  plateau  was  laid  down.  The 
erosion  of  the  softer  strata  flanking  the  anticline  was  perhaps  due 
to  the  action  of  the  river,  if  not  to  torrential  waters  in  the  later 
phases  of  the  Glacial  period;  and  possibly  the  arch  of  Oolite 
limestones  stood  out  as  a  low  ridge  or  islet  in  the  broad  course 
of  the  river,  until  the  inequality  was  levelled  up  by  the  accumulation 
of  the  valley  deposits. 


lY,-^ ZiNTBIA  OBLOKGA    (ObBIONY)    FROM   SiNAI. 

(PLATE  XV.) 
By  R.  BuLLSN  Newton,  F.G.S. 

IN  a  collection  of  Cretaceous  fossils  from  Sinai  obtained  by  Mr.  T. 
Barron,  F.G.S.,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  for  determination 
by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Egypt,  I  found  several  specimens 
of  lAnthia  ohlanga,  a  form  of  Echinoid  which  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  modern  writers  on  the  palsBontology  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula.  In  tracing  the  history  of  this  species  it  is  ascertained 
that  d'Orbigny  first  figured  and  described  it  under  the  genus 
Feriaster  during  the  year  1856  in  the  Pal,  Fran^aise  Terr.  Cretaces 
£chinodermes,  pi.  900,  pp.  275,  276,  where  it  is  referred  to  as 
having  been  collected  by  M.  Lef'ebvre  at  Mount  Garebe,  near 
Suez,  from  rocks  regarded  as  of  Turonian  age,  in  association  with 
Radiolites. 

Dr.  Martin  Duncan  ^  next  determined  the  species  among  Mr» 
Bauerman's  fossils  from  Sinai,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  It  was  collected  at  Wady 
Nagh  el  Bader  (=  Wadi  Budra),  Duncan  listing  it  as  one  of  the 
commonest  forms  of  the  collection  found  in  association  with  Radiolites, 
and  belonging  to  an  horizon  equivalent  to  the  Oenomanian  of  France. 

*  Duncan,  P.  M.,  **Note  on  the  Echinoderraata,  etc.,  etc.,  from  the  Cretaceous 
Bocks  of  Sinai " :  Quart.  Journ.  Greol.  Soc,  vol.  xxv  (1869),  pp.  44-46. 
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At  a  later  <1ate,  M.  Cotteaa  ^  reongnize«1  this  Echinoid  as  oooorniig 
in  the  Taronian  rocks  of  Algeria  under  the  name  of  Lmjhia  oiUmg^L 
On  this  oocasion  a  diaiige  in  the  generic  title  was  effected,  without^ 
however,  any  explanation  heing  given  hy  the  anthor.  Tliia  change 
was  ohvionsly  ueceasary  on  groands  of  priority,  since  Deaor^s  ZoUltf 
of  1><^33  (Actes  Soc.  HAvetiqwey  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  278)  was  synooymooi 
with  Periasier,  founded  hy  d'Orhigny  in  1856. 

Dnring  the  year  1899  M.  Fonrtaa'  puhlished  a  revitdon  of  the 
F<«8il  Echinoids  of  Egypt,  containing  a  reference  to  Limihia  obUmga. 
Besides  quoting  its  occurrence  in  Algeria,  he  stated  that  the  apeciee 
was  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angouleme,  Fraiioe,  where 
it  had  been  found  at  the  base  of  the  Angonmian  deposits,  and  wu 
consequently  Upper  Turonian.  Moreover,  M.  Fonrtaa  furnished 
a  remark  on  the  original  locality  given  by  d'Orhigny  which  is  of 
interest  to  reproduce  here  :  "  Je  ne  connais  point  de  Gebel  Garebe, 
pres  de  Suez,  seule  une  petite  eminence  au  pied  de  I'Aboa  Daragu^' 
porte  le  nom  de  Eroueba,  c'est  peut-etre  la  que  Lefebvre  I's 
recoltee  d  moius  que  ce  ne  soit  dans  les  couches  qui  bordent  le 
massif  central  granitique  du  Gebel  Grarib  h  220  kilometres  au  sad 
de  Suez  sur  les  cotes  de  la  mer  Rouge,  entre  cette  montagne  et 
Gebel  Zeit" 

As  this  appears  to  embrace  all  the  important  references  to  Ltniita 
ohiongn,  we  will  now  attempt  to  solve  the  position  of  the  original 
locality  as  given  by  d'Orbigny.  According  to  his  account  M.  Lefebvre 
collected  the  species  at  "  Mont  Garebe,  pr^  Suez/'  a  spot  which 
appears  to  be  unknown  to  M.  Fourtau.  An  examination  of  the 
map,  however,  demonstrates  that  there  is  an  eminence  called  Jebel 
Gharhi  or  Gharabi  in  a  slightly  south-easterly  direction  from  Suez, 
which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wadi  Budra,  overlooking  the 
Ramleh  plain  of  Sinai.  Although  the  specimens  oould  not  have 
been  obtained  from  Jebel  Gharhi  itself,  that  being  of  granitic 
structure,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Lefebvre  collected  his  material 
at  Jebel  Dhalal,  which  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  whore  Mr.  lliomas 
Barron  knows  the  Cenomanian  rocks  to  be  present.  Some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Linihia  oblonga  in  the  collection  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Egypt  have  been  obtained  at  Wadi  Budra,  as  were 
Duncan's  in  previous  years.  This  area  of  Sinai  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  special  habitat  of  the  species,  rather  than  those 
localities  situated  in  the  Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt  bordering  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Ked  Sea,  as  suggested  by  M.  Fourtau. 

The  Turonian  age  of  Linthia  oblonga  as  determined,  at  any  rate, 
for  tlie  Sinai  occurrence  by  d'Orbigny,  is  not  now  accepted,  more 
especially  as  that  author  described  Hemiasier  cuhicua  and  ClavatUr 

'  Cotteaii,  IVioii,  &  Gauthier :  '*  Ecbinides  Foss.  Algeric,"  vol.  ii  (1879),  fasc.  6, 
p    7o  (uo  li^^nire  given).  , 

,  2  Fourt^iu,  U.,  "Revision  ties  Echiuidos  Fossiles   dc  PEgypte**:   M6m.  Instit. 
E;,7j)tit'n,  v(.l.  iii  (1899),  tasc.  8,  pi).  G31,  632. 

^  These  i)lace-namc.s,  which  are  diflicult  to  find  on  ordinary  maps  of  the  district, 
will  be  toimd  in  an  excellent  topographical  map  accompanying  M.  Fourtau's  paper, 
*'  Voyage  dans  la  Partie  Septeutriouale  du  Desert  Arabique'* :  Bull.  Soc.  Kheoiviale 
Geographic  (Caire),  1900,  ser.  v,  No.  9,  p.  576. 
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comuiiM  also  from  MontGarebe,  which  are  trae  Genomanian  speoies; 
and,  moreover,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Rothpletz  ^ 
that  no  Turonian  rooks  have  been  identified  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula, 
thns  fully  oonfirming  the  previous  work  of  Duuoan,  who  from  an 
examination  of  the  assemblage  of  fossils  in  this  region  was  led  to 
regard  it  as  generally  of  a  Genomanian  oharaoter.  This  horizon 
is  also  supported  by  the  specimens  collected  by  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Egypt,  which  contain  such  fossils  in  association  witU 
lAnthia  ohlonga  as  JExogyra  Africana  and  JExogyra  Olisiponensis, 

In  connection  with  Hemiaster  cubicu$  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
acoording  to  modern  writers  that  species  is  a  frequent  Genomaniaik' 
fossil  of  Sinai ;  3*et  Duncan  never  identified  it  in  the  Bauerman 
Collection,  nor  has  the  present  writer  been  able  to  recognize  it  among 
the  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Barron.  Professor  A.  Rothpletz '^ 
noted  the  oocnrrence  of  IT,  euhiciis  in  the  Genomanian  beds  of 
Sinai  during  1893 ;  M.  Fourtau  ^  recognized  it  at  Wadi  Budra,  etc., 
in  beds  of  Lower  Genomanian  age ;  Dr.  Blanckenhorn  *  has  also 
listed  the  species  from  similar  regions  of  Sinai ;  whilst  Dr.  Hume  ^ 
has  met  with  it  at  Jebel  Gunnah,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
associated  with  Pseudodiadema  vartolare  and  Heterodiadema  libycum, 
M.  Fourtau's  latest  contribution  on  this  subject  calls  attention  to 
the  eccentricity  of  the  apex  in  B.  cuhicus,  and  the  varieties  of  form 
that  he  has  observed  in  the  species,  his  examples  coming  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
where  the  species  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  base  of  the 
Genomanian  of  Egypt.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  any  confusion 
could  have  occurred  in  the  identification  of  these  echinoids  when 
the  details  of  the  test  are  considered.  There  is  the  great 
difiference  in  form,  as  also  in  the  pore  structure  of  the  anterior 
ambulacrum,  whilst  the  presence  in  Linthia  ohlonga  of  a  lateral  as  well 
as  the  peripetalous  fasciole  creates  even  a  more  striking  separation. 
This  lateral  fasciole,  which  in  the  posterior  region  is  situated  beneath 
the  anal  orifice,  is,  unfortunately,  not  always  definable,  so  much 
depending  upon  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  test;  but  it  is 
traceable  on  Duncan's  specimens  in  the  Geological  Society  and  also 
on  some  of  those  collected  by  Mr.  Barron.  There  is  a  stratigrapliical 
distinction  also  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  According  to 
M.  Fourtau,  ff,  cubicus  belongs  to  the  base  of  the  Egyptian  Geno- 
manian,  whereas   Z.  ohlonga,  from    its   association    with   JSxogyra 

*  Eothpletz,  A.,  **  StratigraphiscUcs  von  der  Sinaihalbinsel " :  Neucs  Jahrbuch, 
vol.  i  (1893),  pp.  102-104. 

'  Rothpletz,  A.,  **  Stratigraphisches  von  der  Sinaihalbinsel  *' :  Xeues  Jahrbuch, 
Tol.  i  (1893),  pp.  102-104. 

=»  Fourtau,  R.,  "La  Cote  Guest  du  Sinai,''  Bull.  Soc.  KhMiviale  Geographie 
(Le  Caire),  1898,  eer.  v,  No.  1,  pp.  1-35;  **  Revision  des  E'chinides  Fossiles  de 
rE'gypte,"  M^m.  Instit.  E'g}-ptien,  vol.  iii  (1899),  fasc.  8,  pp.  605-008,  628 ;  *'  Note 
ear  Memiaster  eubieus^  Desor,  et  ees  variations,"  Bull.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  [Paris], 
1903,  No.  3,  pp.  177-180. 

*  Blanckenhorn,  Max,  "Neues  zur  Geologie  und  Palaontologie  Aegyptens": 
ZeitBch.  Deutsch.  Geol.  Ges.,  vol.  Iii  (1900),  see  chart  facing  p.  33. 

»  Hume,  W.  F.,  "  Geologj-  of  Eastern  Sinai  '* :  Gkol.  Mao.,  1901,  p.  203. 
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Afrieana  and  K  oUttponeiuU,  is  of  Upper  Cenomaniaii  a^^  la  hcU 
no  Lower  Cenotnanian  fossils  have  been  recognised  in  tlie  oolleotioD 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Egypt,  and,  moreover,  several  of  the 
species  are  found  to  pass  up  into  the  Taronian  stage  in  other 
countries,  as  Dr.  Choffat  *  has  proved  in  connection  with  his  researches 
in  Portugal. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  this  note  may  claim  the 
attention  of  the  palaaontologists  of  Egypt,  and  that  Idntkia  oblonga 
may  take  its  place  in  all  future  fannistic  lists  connected  with  the 
palsBontology  of  Sinai. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague.  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather,  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  some  useful  suggestions  daring  the  preparation  of 
this  paper. 

LiNTHiA  OBLONGA,  Orbiguy. 

Periatter  oblonguty  Orbignv:  '*  Pal.  Fran<;ai8e  Terr.  Cretaofe  Echinodermes,**  1856, 
pi.  900,  pp.  275,  2*76.  P.  M.  Duncan,  **  Note  on  the  Echinodermata,  etc., 
from  the  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Sinai*':  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  rol.  xxt 
(1869),  pp.  44-46  (no  figure  or  description). 

Linthia  obUmga^  Cotteau,  Peron,  &  Gauthier:  **Fchinide8  Foss.  Algerie/*  rol.  ii 
(1879),  fasc.  6,  p.  75  (not  fi^^ured).  Fourtau,  *'  Revision  E'chinidea  Fo». 
E'gypte'':  Mem.  Instit.  Fgyptien,  vol.  iii  (1889),  fasc  8,  pp.  631,  632 
(not  figured). 

The   test  measurements   of   the  three    specimens    selected    for 

illustration  are  as  follows: — 

(9004)  (9003)  (S  W) 

T^ength  31     28     30  mm. 

Width    27     21     27  mm. 

Height  20     18     19  mm. 

Nos.  9003  and  9004  represent  Duncan's  two  principal  specimens, 
and  S-iV  is  one  of  the  Wadi  Budra  examples  collected  by  Mr.  T. 
Barron.  All  these  are  of  the  average  size,  although  larger  and  even 
smaller  ones  are  among  the  specimens  of  the  Egyptian  Survey 
<Iollection.  The  details  of  structure,  so  amply  given  in  the  origind 
description,  are  well  seen,  although  in  the  majority  of  the  specimens 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  trace  the  lateral  fascicle  and  its  course 
beneath  the  anal  aperture.  This  feature  is,  however,  preserved  in 
specimens  represented  by  Figs.  4  f=SVi-)  and  6  (=9003).  The 
structure  of  the  pores,  as  observed  in  tne  anterior  ambulacrum  (PL  XV, 
Fig.  8)  and  in  the  antero-lateral  ambulacra  (PI.  XV,  Fig.  7),  corre- 
sponds with  that  figured  by  d'Orbigny.  The  largest  of  Duncan's 
specimens  (Fig.  1  =  9004)  shows  well-preserved  apical  characters, 
whilst  the  pores  of  the  madreporite  are  observable  on  some  eroded 
specimensobtained  by  Mr.  Barron  from  the  topof  Jebel Safariah  (S  A)- 

The  apex  is  anterior  or  nearly  central  in  this  species,  although 
the  abactinal  views  of  the  specimens  selected  for  figuring  present 
the  idea  of  great  eccentricity,  a  feature  which  has  been  brought 
about  through  slightly  tilting  the  specimens  so  as  to  include  the 
anal  orifice.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  the  right  anterior  corner  of 
some  of  the  specimens  appears  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  left, 

^  Chofifat,  Paul :  '  *  Recueil  de  Monographies  Stratigraphiques  sur  le  Systeme 
€retacique  du  Portugal,"  1900. 
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I  fact  whioh  is  more  than  nsaiilly  aooentaated  ia  the  case  of  Danoan'a 
Largest  specimen  (see PI.  XY,  Fig.  1),  and  although  such  a  phenomenon 
may  be  due  to  some  kind  of  deformity  it  is  possible,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Bather,  that  it  may  have  a  wider  and  more  structural 
explanation. 

liOOALiTiBS. — Duncan's  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Bauerman 
were  obtained  at  Wadi  Nagh  el  Bader,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Geological  Society  bearing  the  numbers  9003 
and  9004.  The  specimens  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Egypt 
Ck)llection  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Barron  from  the  following  places : — 
Wadi  el  Araba  (Si,  4117);  Wadi  Budra  (S-A:»  3614),  examples 
numerous  and  associated  with  Exogyra  Africt^na  ;  south  end  of  Wadi 
el  Araba  (StV>  3815),  also  found  with  the  above-named  shell; 
head  of  Wadi  Esba  (SA>  3870),  found  with  Hemiaster  Meberli  and 
Exogyra  olisiponensis ;  Wadi  Sifa  (SvV»  4021) ;  near  top  of  Jebel 
Safariat  (S-4V,  4066),  specimens  numerous,  but  with  eroded  and 
worn  tests,  which  are  generally  devoid  of  detailed  characters,  except 
that  some  of  them  show  the  madreporite. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XV. 

LlNTHIA  OBLOXOA. 

Cretaceous  (Cenomanian) :  Sinai, 

Fio.  1. — Abactmal  view  of  Duncan's  largest  specimen  (9004),  slightly  tilted  to  show 

the  anal  region. 
,,     2. — Left  aide  yiew  of  same  specimen. 
,,     3. — Abactinal  view  of  Duncan's  second  specimen  (9003),  also  slightly  tilted  to 

show  anal  region. 
,,     4. — Left  side  view  of  same,  exhibiting  the  peripetalous  and  lateral  fascioles. 
,,     5. — Abactinal  view  of  one  of  Mr.  Borron's  specimens  (SfV),  tilted  as  before, 

for  anal  characters. 
,,     6. — Left  side  view  of  same,  showing  obscure  fascioles. 
„     7. — Pores  of  the  antero-lateral  ambulacra,  enlarged. 
,,     8. — Pores  of  the  anterior  ambulacrum  enlarged,  showing  their  oblique  character 

and  the  dividing  calcareous  band. 
Figs.  7  and  8  represent  enlargements,  whilst  the  remaining  figures  are  of  the 

natural  size. 


V.  —  On  the  OcouBRENOi  OP  AN  Opisthoccelian  Dinosaub 
(Algoasausus  Bauri)  in  the  Cbetaoeous  Beds  of  South 
Afbioa. 

By  R.  Beoom,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  Corr.  M.Z.S.  Lond. 

LAST  year,  while  the  Port  Elizabeth  Brick  and  Tile  Oonipany 
were  quarrying  a  clayey  rock  at  Despatch,  near  Uitenhage, 
a  nnmber  of  bones  were  discovered  in  the  rock.  Though  the 
discovery  created  some  little  interest,  no  one  seems  to  have 
appreciated  the  scientific  value  of  the  find,  and  large  numbers  of 
the  bones  were  made  into  bricks.  A  few  fragments  of  vertebras 
and  ribs  have  been  collected  by  the  Port  Elizabeth  Museum,  and 
recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  rescue  some  more  of  the  bones 
that  still  remain  in  the  rock.  So  far  a  number  of  very  imperfect 
fragments  of  vertebras — cervical,  dorsal,  and  caudal — a  fairly  good 
femur,  an  imperfect  scapula,  portions  of  many  ribs,  and  an  ungual 
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{ihalanx,  have  been  diaoovered.  The  ezamiaation  of  these  remuu 
aaves  no  doubt  that  the  skeleton  is  that  of  an  Opiathooceliu 
Dinosaur  of  moderate  size. 

The  soapulor  fragment  represented  the  larger  porlion  of  the  lowsr 
half  of  the  bone  of  the  right  side.  The  poaterior  border  is  missiiig. 
but  as  the  coracoid  border  is  preaervBd,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  tbe 
anterior,  a  very  good  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  shape  of  the  bom. 
As  will  be  seen  hy  the  figure,  it  resembtes  oonsiderably  the  Boapnk 
of  BronfoiauriM,  though  of  very  much  smaller  aiEe.  When  oomplet^ 
the  greatest  breadth  from  the  preaoapalar  border  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  glenoid  process  would  prolxibly  be  about  200  mm. 


Fio.  1. — I,6lt  feniur  ol  ^/joiiintiiin  £aiiii.      x  f. 

Flo.  2.— Postirior  diireal  vertebra  uf  Algumeui-w.  Bauri.     x  f . 

flO.  3.— ELsbt  siajjulii  ol  Algoniaarxs  Bam-i.      x  f . 

The  femur  lias  lust  (he  upper  nnd  lower  ends,  but  otherwise  is 
perfect.  Indications  uf  both  cundyles  can  be  seen  at  Ihe  lower  end, 
so  that  a  clear  iilea  can  be  obtained  ax  to  how  much  is  missing. 
A  considerable  porlion  uf  the  upper  end  is  lost,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  upper  end  was  shaped  as  in  Diylodoeus.  The  fourth 
trochanter  for  the  femoiv-caudai  muscle  is  of  muoh  smaller  taze 
than  in  either  lirontotaurui,  Diplodoau,  or  Jlforosaurua,  from  whioU 
we  may  probably  infer  that  the  tail  was  less  powerfully  developed 
in  the  South  African  than  in  the  American  forms.  When  complete, 
the  femur  is  eKtimated  to  have  been  500  mm.  in  length,  or  about 
one-third  the  size  of  that  of  Diplodocti*.  Across  the  narrowest  pari 
the  femur  meabures  120  mm. 

Most  of  tbe  vertebra.'  are  too  frngmentary  to  warrant  description, 
but  from  tbe  fragaients  it  is  uhiuileiit  Ihdt  the  vettebne  have  borne 
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oonmdflrable  retemblatioe  to  those  of  Di]dodoeu§.  The  few  fingmente . 
of  oentra  of  the  body  vertebne  show  Uie  peoaliar  exoayatioDS  seen 
in  the  oentra  of  the  American  types.  The  best  preserved  vertebra 
is  the  one  figured.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  posterior  dorsals. 
The  spine  shows  a  ootnplioated  arraogement  of  laminsd  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  spines  of  the  posterior  dorsals  of  IXpladoeuB,  bat 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  speoimen  it  is  difBoolt  to  represent 
this  in  the  figure.  The  height  of  the  vertebra,  when  complete, 
wonld  probably  be  about  450  mm.,  or  less  than  half  the  sise  of 
the  last  dorsal  of  Diplodoau. 

I  propose  to  name  this  new  reptile  Algoa§auru$  JBaart,  after  the 
late  George  Baur,  whose  early  death  removed  from  the  ranks  of 
investigators  one  who  oould  ill  be  spared. 


VL — NOTS  ON  A  PiLLOW-LAVA  APPABSNTLT  FOBMINQ   A  00NTIVU0U8 
HOBIZON  FBOM  MULLION  ISLAND  TO  GOBBAN  HaVBN  IN  CORNWALL. 

Bj  G.  T.  Pbiob,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

rpHE  basalt  of  MuUion  Island,  with  the  intercalated  radiolarian 
JL  chert,  is  well  known  from  the  descriptions  of  Teall  and  Howard 
Fox.*  It  is  a  fine-grained  minutely  vesicular  basalt,  consisting 
mainly  of  radiating  felspar  laths  and  interstitial  pale  purplish-brown 
augite,  and  occurring  in  peculiar  pillowy  or  bale-like  masses. 
Owing  to  this  curious  structure  and  its  intercalation  with  the  chert 
the  basalt  is  considered  to  be  a  submarine  lava. 

A  well-marked  horizon  of  radiolarian  chert  similar  to  that  of 
Mullion  Island  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Howard  Fox'  from  that 
island  across  the  Lizard  peninsula  to  Porthallow,  and  thence  to 
the  other  side  of  Falmouth  Bay  to  Pendower  and  Gorran  Haven. 

Lately,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Upfield  Green,  I  have  made 
a  collection  of  igneous  and  other  rocks  from  the  north  of  the  Lizard, 
south  of  Helford  river,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  (}orran  and 
Caerhayes  on  the  other  side  of  Falmouth  Bay.  Many  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  are  almost  precisely  similar,  both  in  pillow  structure  and  in 
miorosoopioal  characters,  to  the  Mullion  Island  basalt.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  localities,  besides  Mullion  Island,  at  which  this 
particular  kind  of  basalt  was  found : — 

TregiddeiL — ^The  basalt  occurs  here  in  two  quarries  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stream ;  in  one  of  them  to  the  east  the  pillow  structure 
of  the  rock  is  well  marked.  In  microscopical  characters  the  basalt 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Mullion  Island.  It  is  finely  vesicular, 
and  shows  minute  interlacing  felspar  laths  with  much  interstitial 
pale  purplish-brown  augite,  and  little  or  no  iron-oxides.  It  varies 
in  coarseness  of  grain,  and  in  parts  is  much  altered,  so  that  the 
augite  is  unrecognizable.  To  the  west  of  Tregidden,  nearer  to 
Mullion  Island,  precisely  similar  basalt  was  met  with  at  Trethewy 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc,  vol.  xlix  (1893),  p.  211. 

*  Trans.  Boy.  Geol.  Soo.  Cornwall,  xil  (l),  1896,  p.  39. 
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and  near  the  Methodist  Chapel  at  Si.  Maitm.  hot  at  TVeftevy 
the  spedmen  ohtained,  whidi  waa  ooanely  Twacolar,  waa  fbaad 
looee  on  a  heap  of  pehhlea,  and  at  Si.  Ifaitin  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  rock  was  actoally  ta  mUL 

Still  further  weat,  at  Lower  (Sarras '  gravel-pit,*  waa  fonnd  a  cmdied 
and  hreociated  radiolarian  chert,  exactly  similar  in  microaoopie 
characters  to  that  of  Mallion  Island. 

Ra$hruge  Lane  and  Higher  Boden. — In  the  lane  leading  from 
Boskmge  to  Higher  Boden,  on  the  right-hand  side,  oooors  as 
andesitic  hasalt  showing  large  porphyritic  felspars.  Under  the 
microscope  these  phenocrysts  are  seen  to  occnr  in  a  gronndmaBS 
coDBisting  of  a  mesh  of  felspar  laths  with  interstitial  dark  gruns 
of  what  is  probably  altered  angite.  Some  yards  distant,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  to  the  east  of  a  smaJl  stream,  was  foand 
a  basalt  oonsisting  of  felspar  laths  and  interstitial  brown  aagite, 
precisely  similar  to  the  Mallion  Island  rock,  but  of  slightly  coarser 
grain.  Similar  basalt  occnrs  in  a  quarry  farther  up  the  lane  on 
the  left-hand  side  near  Higher  Boden.  The  association  of  a  basalt 
like  that  of  Mallion  Island  with  a  markedly  porphyritic  variety  is 
repeated  on  the  other  side  of  Falmouth  Bay  in  a  quarry  near  Tnbhs 
Mill  (see  below). 

Porthallow. — The  rock  at  Porthallow  is  similar  to  some  of  the 
varieties  of  basalt  found  at  the  quarries  near  Tubbs  Mill  on  the 
other  side  of  Falmouth  Bay  (see  below).  It  shows  a  traohytio 
mesh  of  felspar  laths  with  dark  interstitial  grains  of  altered  augite, 
and  passes  on  the  margin  into  a  spherulitic  glass. 

Nnre  Head  (east  side  of  Falmouth  Bay). — On  the  top  of  Nare 
Head  was  found  a  basalt  consisting,  like  the  Mullion  Island  rock, 
of  felspar  laths  and  interstitial  purplish-brown  angite,  but  containing 
also  a  few  porphyritic  felspars.  It  was  associated  with  a  variety 
of  much  coarser  grain,  approaching  a  dolerite  in  character.  At 
Pennare  Wallas,  north  of  Nare  Head,  occurred  a  radiolarian  chert 
similar  to  that  of  Mullion  Island. 

Quarries  near  Tubhs  Mill  (north  of  St.  Michael  Caerhayes). — In 
a  quarry  east  of  Trevennen,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  Tubbs  Mill,  occurs  a  basalt  showing  fairly  well-marked 
pillow  structure.  The  rock  is  like  the  Mullion  Island  basalt,  and 
consists  of  felspar  laths  and  altered  interstitial  augite.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Porthallow  rock,  it  passes  on  the  surface  of  the  pillows 
into  a  glass  showing  well-marked  spherulitic  structure.  In  the 
large  quarry  just  north  of  Tubbs  Mill  is  seen  the  close  association 
of  a  finely  vesicular  basalt,  consisting  of  felspar  laths  and  pale 
purplish-brown  augite,  precisely  similar  to  the  Mullion  Island  rock, 
with  a  variety  showing  a  similar  groundmass,  but  with  numerous 
fairly  large  porphyritic  felspars.  A  similar  association  of  a  basalt 
like  the  Mullion  rock  with  a  porphyritic  variety  occurs  also  in  an 
overgrown  disused  quarry  amongst  osiers  to  the  east  of  Trevennen 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Tubbs  Mill. 

Great  Perhaver  Beach. — A  mass  of  basalt  showing  well-marked 
pillow  structure  and  microscopic  characters,  similar  to  those  of  the 
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l^lallion  Island  basalt,  forms  the  projecting  headland  at  the  soath 
•end  of  the  Great  Perhaver  Beach,  north  of  Gorran  Haven.^ 

These  localities  mark  oat  almost  precisely  the  same  horizon  as 
the  radiolarian  cherts  of  Mr.  Howard  Fox.  The  carve  followed  by 
this  pillow- lava  is  also  fairly  parallel  to  that  of  the  well-known 
•qnartzite  of  the  Meneage  and  Gorran  districts,  to  the  slate  containing 
limestone  lenticles  with  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  and  to  that  of  the  con- 
glomerate placed  by  Mr.  Upfield  Green  at  the  base  of  the  Gedinnian. 
Fragments  of  an  altered  basalt  very  similiar  to  the  Mallion  Island 
rock  were  found  in  this  conglomerate  along  Gillan  Greek,  at  Flushing 
and  Lestowder  Beaches. 


I. — British   Association    fob    the    Advanokhbnt    of    Soibnob. 

Cambbidge  Meeting,  1904. 

Address  to  the  Geological  Section  bt  Aubrey  Stoahax,  M.A.,   F.R.S., 

F.G.S.,  President  of  the  Section. 

IT  is  forty-two  years  since  the  British  Association  last  met  in 
Cambridge,  and  we  may  turn  with  no  little  interest  to  the  record 
of  what  was  taking  place  at  a  date  when  the  science  of  geology  was 
'Still  in  its  infancy,  and  in  a  University  where  its  promise  of  develop- 
-ment  was  first  recognised.  Dr.  John  Woodward,  the  founder  of  the 
Woodwardian  Chair,  had  been  dead  176  years,  but  his  bequest  to  the 
University  had  not  long  begun  to  bear  fruit,  for  the  determination  to 
house  suitably  the  collection  of  fossils  and  to  provide  for  the  reading 
of  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  was  not  arrived  at  until  1818.  In 
that  year  Adam  Sedgwick,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Woodwardian 
Chair,  began  a  series  of  investigations  into  the  geology  of  this 
country,  which  made  one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the 
history  of  British  geology.  At  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  1862  he 
had  therefore  held  the  Professorship  for  forty-four  years,  a  period 
sufficient  to  spread  his  reputation  throughout  the  civilised  world 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  geological  science. 

Towards  the  close  of  bis  life  Sedgwick  gave  expression  to  the 
objects  which  he  had  had  in  view  when  he  accepted  a  Professorship 
in  a  science  to  which  he  had  not  hitherto  specially  devoted  his 
attention.  "There  were  three  prominent  hopes,"  he  writes,  ''which 
possessed  my  heart  in  the  earliest  days  of  my  Professorship.  First, 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  bring  together  a  collection  worthy  of  the 
University,  and  illustrative  of  all  the  departments  of  the  science  it 
was  my  duty  to  study  and  to  teach.     Secondly,  that  a  geological 

*  Igneous  rocks  occur  at  the  top  of  Greeb  Head  and  at  Little  Perhaver  Beach,  but 
they  are  of  more  acid  trach}'tic  tjpe  than  the  Mulllon  Island  rock,  and  show  large 
porphyritic  crystals  of  oligoclase  in  a  fine-j^ained  felspathic  base  with  little  or  no 
aerelopment  of  ferromagnesian  minerals.  Fragments  of  somewhat  similar  trachytic 
rocks,  but  containing  shreds  of  opacite  suggestive  of  altered  soda-pyroxenes  or 
^mpMboles,  were  found  in  a  crushed  breccia  of  grit  and  slato  on  the  north-east  of 
Porthluney  Cove. 
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mnseum  might  be  bailt  by  the  Univenity,  amply  capable  of 
oontaining  its  future  oolleotions;  and  lastly,  that  I  might  bring 
together  a  class  of  students  who  would  listen  to  my  teaching, 
support  me  by  their  sympathy,  and  help  me  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands." 

We,  visiting  the  soene  of  his  labours  more  than  thirty  years  after 
he  wrote  these  words,  witness  the  realisation  of  Sedgwick's  hopes. 
The  collection  is  not  only  worthy  of  the  University,  but  has  become 
me  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  housed  in  this  magnificent 
memorial  to  the  name  of  Sedgwick,  on  the  completion  of  which 
I  ofier  for  myself,  and  I  trust  I  may  do  so  on  behalf  of  this  Section 
also,  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Woodwardian  Professor  and  his 
staff.  Finally,  I  may  remind  you  that  at  this  moment  the  Director- 
ship of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the 
Geological  Society  are  held  by  Cambridge  men;  that  the  sister 
University  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  from  the  same  source ;  and 
lastly,  that  it  is  upon  Cambridge  chiefly  that  we  have  learned  Uv 
depend  for  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  (xeological  Survey,  as  proofs 
that  Cambridge  has  maintained  her  place  among  the  foremost  of  the 
British  schools  of  geology. 

Though  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  at  former  meetings  of  the 
Association,  Sedgwick's  advanced  age  in  1862  necessitated  rest,  and 
this  Section  was  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  the  charm  of  his- 
presence.  It  benefited,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  Presidential 
Chair  was  occupied  by  one  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils.  Jukes- 
was  one  of  those  men  the  extent  of  whose  knowledge  is  not  readily 
fathomed.  It  has  been  my  experience,  and  probably  that  of  many 
others  in  this  room,  to  fiiid  that  some  conclusion,  formed  after 
prolonged  labour  and  perhaps  fondly  imagined  to  be  new,  has  beei^ 
arrived  at  yeai*8  before  by  one  of  the  old  geologists.  Such  will 
be  the  experience  of  the  man  who  follows  Jukes*  footsteps.  Turning 
to  his  Address  given  to  this  Section  in  1862,  we  find  much  of  what 
is  now  written  about  earth -movement  and  earth-sculpture  forestalled 
by  him,  with  this  difierence,  however,  that  whereas  the  custom  is 
growing  of  using  a  phraseology  which  may  sometimes  be  useful,  bat 
is  generally  far  from  euphonious,  and  not  always  intelligible,  be 
states  his  arguments  in  plain,  forcible  English. 

It  may  raise  a  smile  to  find  that  Jukes  thought  it  necessary  in 
1862  to  combat  the  view  that  deep  and  narrow  valley's  had  originated 
as  fissures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  Straits  of  Dover 
must  have  been  formed  in  this  way,  because  the  strata  correspond  on 
its  two  sides.  But  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  the  smile  will 
be  at  the  public  opinion  of  that  day,  and  not  at  Jukes  himself.  In  no 
branch  of  geology  have  our  views  changed  more  than  in  the 
recognition  of  the  potency  of  the  agents  of  denudation.  In  1862  it 
was  necessary  to  present  preliminary  arguments  and  to  draw 
inferences  which  in  1904  may  be  taken  as  granted. 

The  evidences  of  the  prodigious  movements  to  which  strata  have 
been  subjected,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  denudation  has  ensuedt 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  superficial  observer.     Both  mountain 
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«nd  plain  present  in  varying  degree  proof  that  aheets  of  sedimentary 
material  originally  horisontal  are  now  folded  and  fraotared.  Bat 
after  a  momentary  interest  aroused  by  some  example  more  striking 
than  usual,  glimpsed,  it  may  be,  from  a  train-window,  the  subjeot  is 
probably  dismissed  with  an  impression  that  suoh  phenomena  are  due 
to  cataclysms  of  a  past  geological  age  and  have  little  oonoem  for  the 
present  inhabitants  of  t£e  globe.  These  stupendous  disturbances,  it* 
might  be  argued,  can  only  have  taken  place  under  conditions 
different  from  those  which  prevail  now.  We  are  familiar  with 
mountain-ranges  in  which  their  effects  are  conspicuous  ;  we  have 
carried  railways  over  or  through  them  and  have  been  troubled  by  no 
cataclysmic  movements  of  the  strata.  Apparently  the  rocks  have 
been  fixed  in  their  plicated  condition,  and  are  liable  to  no  further 
disturbance.  Parts  of  the  world,  it  is  true,  are  subject  to  earth- 
quakes accompanied  by  fissuring  and  slight  displacement  of  the 
crust,  but  not  even  in  earthquake  regions  can  we  point  to  an  example 
of  suoh  thrusting  and  folding  of  the  strata  being  actually  in  progress 
as  have  taken  place  in  the  past  Nor,  again,  can  volcanic  activity 
be  appealed  to,  for  some  of  the  most  highly  disturbed  r^ons  are 
devoid  of  igneous  rocks.  Volcanic  eruptions  are  more  probably  the 
effect  than  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  of  the  crust  Nowhere  in 
the  world  therefore,  it  will  be  said,  can  we  see  strata  undergoing 
auoh  violent  treatment  as  they  have  experienced  in  the  past  How, 
then,  can  we  dispute  the  inference  that  the  forces  by  which  the 
folding  was  produced  have  ceased  to  operate  ? 

Before  accepting  a  conclusion  which  would  amount  to  admitting 
Ihat  the  globe  is  moribund  and  that  the  forces  by  which  land  has 
4>een  differentiated  from  sea  have  ceased  to  act,  we  shall  do  well  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  history  of  the  earth-movements  to  which 
«ny  particular  region  has  been  subjected.  The  investigation  is  one 
which  calls  for  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  geological 
etructnre,  and,  as  time  will  admit  of  my  dealing  with  a  small  area 
only,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  England  and  Wales, 
selecting  such  facts  as  have  been  established  beyond  dispute. 

At  the  outset  of  the  investigation  we  find  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  movements,  so  far  as  any  one  region  is  concerned,  have  been 
intermittent  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  furnished  wherever  any 
considerable  part  of  the  geological  column  is  laid  open  to  view. 
Sheets  of  sediment,  aggregating  perhaps  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness,  have  been  laid  down  in  conformable  sequence,  all  bearing 
•evidence  of  having  been  deposited  in  shallow  seas.  The  inference  is 
inevitable  that  that  period  of  sedimentation  was  a  period  of 
uninterrupted  subsidence.  But  sooner  or  later  every  such  period 
oame  to  an  end.  Compression  and  upheaval  took  the  place  of 
subsidence,  and  the  strata  lately  deposited  were  plicated  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  denudation.  Illustrations  of  the  recurrence 
of  these  movements  abound,  and  I  need  dwell  no  further  upon  them 
than  to  remark  that  movements  of  subsidence  and  upheaval  may 
be  seen  to  have  alternated  wherever  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
observation. 
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On  extending  oar  obeerrations  we  are  led  to  infer  that  die 
movements  of  the  emst  were  developed  r^onallj,  not  imivenilhr. 
The  areas  of  snbeidenoe,  for  example,  evidenced  hj  tbe  flurine 
formations  had  their  limits,  though  those  limits  did  not  ooinoidt 
with  the  shores  of  existing  seas,  nor  has  reason  been  found  to 
believe  that  the  proportion  of  land  to  sea  has  varied  greatly  in 
'past  times.  The  limits  of  the  area  affected  by  any  one  movemest 
of  upheaval  are  more  difficult  to  determine,  but  tbe  effects  woe 
manifested  in  the  crumpling  up  of  comparatively  narrow  bdts  of 
country,  and  are  easy  of  recognition. 

Further  than  this,  we  ascertain  that  the  movements  of  one  regioB 
were  not  necessarily  contemporaneous  with  thoee  of  adjoining 
r^ons.  Tbe  forces  operating  upon  the  crust  of  the  earth  osme 
into  activity  in  different  places  at  different  times,  and,  while  some 
Continental  tracts  have  been  but  little  disturbed  from  early  geologinl 
times,  there  are  parts  of  the  globe  which  have  been  the  scene,  so  to 
speak,  of  almost  ceaseless  strife.  Among  the  latter  we  may  indodo 
the  British  Isles. 

These  are  commonplaces  of  geology,  and  I  mention  them  merriy 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  geological  structure  of  these  islands 
is  the  result  of  movement  superimposed  upon  movement  Obviously, 
therefore,  in  order  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  operations 
which  were  in  progress  in  any  one  region  during  any  one  epoch,  we 
have  to  find  some  means  of  distinguishing  the  movements  of  that 
epoch  and  of  eliminating  all  which  preceded  or  followed  it.  This, 
briefly,  is  the  problem  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  geologists 
for  many  years  past,  and  upon  which  1  propose  to  touch. 

The  determination  of  the  age  of  a  disturbance  is  seldom  easy,  and 
among  tbe  older  PalsBozoic  rocks  is  often  impossible ;  but  at  tbe 
close  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  during  the  great  Continental 
epoch  which  led  to  and  followed  upon  the  deposition  of  the  Coal- 
measures,  there  came  into  action  a  set  of  movements  of  elevation 
and  compression,  which  generally  can  be  distinguished  both  from 
those  which  preceded  them  and  from  those  which  have  been  super- 
imposed upon  them.  The  distinction  depends  upon  the  determination 
of  tbe  age  of  the  rocks  affected  by  the  movements.  For  example, 
a  movement  by  which  the  latest  Carboniferous  rocks  have  Ij^en 
tilted  from  their  original  horizontal  position  is  obviously  post- 
Carboniferous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Permian  rocks  lie  undisturbed 
upon  those  tilted  Carboniferous  rocks,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
movement  was  pre-Permian.  Now  it  happens  that  earth -movements 
of  tbe  date  alluded  to  were  particularly  active  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  played  an  important  part  in  shaping  the  platform  on  which  the 
Permian  and  later  rocks  were  laid  down.  Though  they  have  been 
more  completely  explored  than  others  in  the  working  of  coal,  their 
further  investigation  is  of  tbe  greatest  economic  importance.  I  have 
attempted,  therefore,  briefly  to  sketch  out  the  principal  lines  along 
which  earth-movements  of  that  age  came  into  operation  in  England, 
premising,  however,  that  by  Permian  I  mean  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone series,  and  not  the  ''  Permian  of  Salopian  type,*'  which  is  now 
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known  to  be  partly  of  Triassio  but  prinoipally  of  Oarboniferons  age. 
In  the  ooane  of  the  investigation  we  shall  find  reason  to  oonolade 
that  several  at  least  of  the  movements  followed  old  axes  of 
distnrbanoe»  lines  of  weakness  dating  from  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  Oie  habitable  globe ;  and,  again,  that  some  of  the  latest 
distnrbanoes  of  which  we  have  cognisanoe  were  bat  renewals  of 
movement  along  the  same  general  lines. 

One  of  the  most  clearly  proved  examples  of  pre-Permian  faulting 
in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  occurs  in  the  Whitehaven  Coalfield.  The 
fault  forms  the  south-eastern  limit  of  the  Coal-measures,  and  has 
been  precisely  located  for  a  distance  of  six  miles.  In  its  course 
towards  the  south-west  it  passes  under  five  outliers  of  Permian 
rooks,  and  finally  is  lost  to  sight  under  the  Permian  and  Trias 
of  St.  Bees.  The  dislocation  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  amounts 
to  about  400  yards,  but  the  Permian  rocks  have  not  been  even 
cracked;  though  broken  and  displaced  by  numerous  faults  of 
later  date,  they  pass  undisturbed  over  this  great  dislocation,  the 
movement  along  it  obviously  having  ceased  before  they  were 
deposited.  This  fault  forms  part  of  the  upheaval  which  brought 
the  older  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  the  surface, 
and  in  that  sense  it  may  be  said  to  form  the  north-western  frontier 
of  the  Lake  District. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  also  of  the  Lake  District  the  Permian 
rocks  rest  upon  uptilted  Carboniferous  strata,  but  the  axis  of  up- 
heaval runs  in  a  north-north-westerly  direction  and  defines  what 
we  may  regard  as  the  north-eastern  frontier.  Along  this  frontier 
much  movement  has  taken  place  in  post-Permian  times,  but  the 
unconformable  relations  of  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous  rocks 
enable  us  to  distinguish  that  part  of  the  tilting  which  intervened 
between  the  two  periods.  On  the  south-eastern  frontier  also  the 
Carboniferous  rooks  bad  been  upheaved  and  denuded  before  the 
Permian  sandstones  were  laid  down.  A  huge  fault,  along  which 
Carboniferous  rocks  have  been  jammed  from  the  east  in  a  multitude 
of  plications  against  Silurian,  runs  from  Kirkby  Stephen  by  Dent 
to  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  and  thence  trends  south-eastwards  by  Settle. 
It  is  highly  probable,  though  it  has  not  been  proved,  that  this 
fault  is  of  pre-Permian  age.  That  the  Pendle  axis  whioh  upheaves 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  rooks  between  Settle  and  Burnley  is 
pre-Permian  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  tbat  an  outlier  of 
Permian  rests  upon  the  denuded  crest  of  the  anticline  near  Clitheroe. 

The  south-western  frontier  is  defined  by  a  still  more  marked 
nnconformable  overlap  by  the  Permian  strata,  which  here  pass 
over  the  edges  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  Carboniferous  series 
and  come  to  rest  upon  the  Lake  District  rooks. 

We  have  thus  defined  the  sides  of  an  oblong  traot  whioh  was 
npheaved  in  the  period  we  are  considering.  The  older  rocks 
forming  the  northern  part  of  that  traot  had  already  had  imposed 
upon  them  a  dominant  north-easterly  strike  by  a  pre-Carboniferous 
movement  of  great  energy.  As  a  result  also  of  that  and  other 
movements  they  had  been  subjected  to  vast  denudation,  not  only 
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in  the  Lake  Distriot,  but  thronghont  the  north-west  of  Engbod 
generally.  But  while  it  is  donbtfnl  whether  any  of  the  physioil 
feataree  then  produced  have  sanriTed,  it  seems  to  be  beyond  dispote 
that  it  was  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  pre-Permian  movements  that  the 
older  rocks  of  the  Lake  District  were  freed  from  their  Oarbonifennis 
covering,  and  that  to  this  extent  the  district  may  be  said  to  have 
been  blocked  out  in  pre-Permian  times.  The  detailed  soalpturing 
resulted  from  later  movements,  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned. 

During  this  same  period  there  rose  into  relief  that  part  of  tbe 
Pennine  axis  which  runs  between  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The 
doming  up  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  and  the  wildness  of 
the  moorlands  which  characterise  their  outcrops  have  impressed 
all  who  have  had  occasion  to  cross  from  the  one  populous  coalfield 
to  the  other,  and  have  gained  the  name  of  the '  backbone  of  England  * 
for  this  anticlinal  axis.  Whether,  however,  it  can  be  regarded  as 
one  axis  or  as  the  result  of  several  movements  is  doubtful,  but 
not  material  for  our  present  purpose.  Begarded  as  a  geological 
SEtructure  it  is  not  continuous  with  that  part  of  the  Pennine  axis 
which  runs  along  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Lake  District 

Passing  westwards  from  the  Pennine  axis,  we  cross  the  deep  and 
broad  Triassio  basin  of  Cheshire,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
complement  of  the  dome  of  elevation  of  Derbyshire.  To  the  west 
of  this,  again,  we  reach  a  part  of  North  Wales  which  was  more  or 
less  shaped  out  by  the  earth-movements  which  came  into  action 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  periods.  Two  leading 
faults  traverse  the  district.  Tlie  one  runs  in  a  north-north-westerly 
direction  across  Denbighshire  and  introduces  that  little  bit  of 
^*  Cheshire  in  Wales  "  known  as  the  Yale  of  Clwyd.  Though  there 
has  been  some  later  movement  along  this  fault,  it  was  in  the  main 
pre-Triassio,  which  statement,  in  view  of  the  perfect  conformity 
between  the  Permian  and  Trias,  amounts  to  saying  that  it  was 
pre-Permian.  The  other  passes  across  Wales  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  along  the  Dee  Yalley  at  Bala,  and  reaches  the  Triassic 
basin  between  Chester  and  Wrexham.  The  date  of  this  fault  has 
not  been  worked  out  in  detail,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  associated 
with  a  pre-Triassio  anticline,  where  it  reaches  the  Triassio  margin, 
proves  that  it  is  in  part  at  least  of  pre-Triassio  age.  In  Anglesey 
also  there  has  been  strong  post-Caboniferous  folding  in  the  same 
north-east  to  south-west  direction. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  further,  that  the  Carboniferous  rocks  maintain 
their  characters  to  their  margins  on  the  flanks  of  the  Clwydian  Hills 
and  other  ranges  of  Silurian  rocks  in  North  Wales.  Both  along  the 
coast,  and  even  in  a  little  outlier  preserved  near  Corwen  by  an 
accident  of  faulting,  they  show  a  persistence  of  type  and  of  detail 
in  sequence  which  could  hardly  have  been  maintained  had  the 
Silurian  uplands  existed  in  Carboniferous  times.  The  inference 
that  the  uplands  of  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire  are  the  result  of 
post-Carboniferous  upheaval  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  reposing  on  their  flanks  are  tilted  at  an  angle 
which  would  carry  them  over  their  tops.     This  part  of  North  Wales, 
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therefora,  presents  a  bistory  oorresponcling  in  its  main  events  with 
that  of  the  Lake  District  It  had  nndergone  elevation  and  denudation 
in  pre-Carboniferons  times  on  a  soaln  bo  vast  that  rooks  showing 
elaty  cleavage  and  other  indications  of  deep-seated  metamorphism 
had  h&&ti  laid  bare.  But  in  both  oases  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  post*Garboniferons  movements  that  the  leading  physical  features 
as  they  exist  to-day  began  to  take  shape. 

In  both  these  rc^ons  pre-Cnrboniferous  movements  had  been 
-extremely  active.  For  example,  nn  axis  of  compression  and  upheaval 
ranges  from  north-east  to  south-west,  involving  the  Lake  District,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  Anglesey.  It  belongs  to  the  Caledonian  system  of 
•disturbances  which  is  developed  on  a  large  scale  further  north,  and 
which  suflSceil  here  to  cause  slaty  cleavage  and  presumably  the 
•extrusion  of  the  Shap  granite.  I  mention  this  pre-Carboniferous 
axis  to  point  out  that  it  offers  an  explanation  of  the  direction  taken 
by  the  post-Oarboniferous  disturbances  of  Whitehaven,  Pendle. 
Anglesey,  and  possibly  Bala.  With  the  exception  of  the  last-named 
they  lie  well  within  the  region  affected,  and  alone  among  the  post* 
Oarboniferons  axes  take  that  particular  direction. 

The  Pennine  axis  ends  as  a  particular  feature  in  South  Derbyshire 
and  North  Staffordshire  on  the  margin  of  a  deep  channel  filled  with 
Triassic  marl,  which  extends  westwards  from  Nottingham  into 
Shropshire.  In  this  part  of  England  there  springs  into  existence 
^  remarkable  series  of  disturbances  tending  to  radiate  southwards. 
Hie  westernmost  of  these  is  the  great  fault  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Coalfield.  Beoent  work  by 
Mr.  W.  Gibson  has  shown  that  the  vertical  displacement  of  the 
Ooal-measnres  amounts  to  no  less  than  900  yards,  but  that  it  is  far 
less,  though  reoognisable,  in  the  Trias,  proving  that  the  disturbance 
was  in  the  main  pre-Triassic.  The  fault  ranges  from  Macclesfield 
in  a  south-south-westerly  direction,  is  lost  to  view  under  the  Trias 
near  Market  Drayton,  but  is  recognisable  further  on  in  the  great 
dislocation  which  passes  along  the  western  side  of  the  Wrekin,  and 
thence  through  Cmitral  Shropshire  by  Church  Stretton  to  Presteign 
in  Badnorshire,  and  thence  into  Brecknock. 

The  second  is  the  Apedale  Fault  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Coalfield.  In  working  the  coal  this  disturbance  has  been  found  to 
possess  the  structure  of  a  broken  monocline,  a  fold  with  fracture 
such  as  may  be  regarded  as  an  early  stage  in  the  formation  of  an 
overthrust  from  the  east  It  runs  through  the  coalfield  in  a  direction 
«lightly  east  of  south,  and  then  passing  under  the  Trias  of  Stafford 
ranges  for  Wolverhampton  and  Stourbridge.  This  fault  is  mainly 
pre-Triassic,  but  what  Mr.  Qibson  believes  to  be  a  continuation  of 
it,  following  the  same  direction  as  far  south  as  Hanbury,  certainly 
effects  a  great  movement  in  the  Trias. 

The  third  disturbance  runs  on  the  east  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre 
Coalfield  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  south.  Here,  as  I  learn  from 
Mr.  T.  C.  Cantrill,  the  thrust  from  the  east  is  obvious,  for  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  has  been  pushed  from  that  direction  against  and  even 
<over  Coal-measures,  while  the  strata  have  been  forced  up  into 
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a  yertioal  positioii  for  some  miles.  In  Soath  Staflfordshire  all  \h» 
Carboniferous  rocks,  including  the  **  Salopian  Permian/'  are  involved 
in  this  and  the  previously  mentioned  movement,  proving  that  botb 
disturbances  were  of  post-Carboniferous  date. 

Traced  southwards  this  disturbed  belt  leads  to  Abberley,  and 
there  connects  itself  with  the  well-known  Malvemian  axis.  The 
broken  belt  known  by  that  name  runs  north  and  south,  and  may 
be  followed  almost  continuously  from  Worcestershire  to  Bristol. 
It  presents  evidence  of  having  been  a  line  of  weakness  througb 
a  large  part  of  the  world's  history,  as  shown  by  Professor  Groom, 
and  of  having  yielded  repeatedly  to  earth-stresses ;  but  there  is 
seldom  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  movements  which  were 
effected  during  the  period  under  consideration.  For  example,  near 
and  south  of  Abberley  the  Coal-measures  are  clearly  involved 
in  a  thrust  from  the  east,  which  was  sufficiently  energetic  to  tarn 
over  a  great  belt  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  other  rocks  beyond 
verticality  for  some  miles.  Further  south,  again,  among  repeated 
proofs  of  the  ridging  up  of  the  old  axis  in  several  pre-CarbonifeiooB 
periods,  we  find  evidence  of  post-Carboniferous  elevation  along  the 
same  general  line.  Throughout  this  same  region  there  has  been 
also  post-Triassic  dislocation,  which,  however,  is  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale.  That  the  Carboniferous  rocks  were  greatly  disturbed 
before  the  Trias  was  laid  down  is  proved  by  the  great  unoooformity 
between  the  two  formations. 

The  Malvernian  axis  continues  southward  by  Newent,  but  perhaps 
with  diminishing  intensity.  On  its  west  side  a  broad  syndine  roQs 
in  the  tract  of  Carboniferous  rooks  which  underlies  the  Forest 
of  Dean.  The  syncline  trends  north  and  south,  and  is  shown  to 
be  of  pre-Triassio  age  by  the  fact  that  the  Triassio  strata  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn  do  not  share  in  the  synclinal  structure.  Here 
we  must  leave  the  Malvemian  axis  for  the  present 

The  fourth  disturbance  ranges  along  the  Liokey  Hills,  which, 
diminutive  as  they  are,  tell  a  story  of  great  geological  significance, 
They  range  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction,  and  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  formed  of  extremely  ancient  rocks  furnish  evidence  of 
immense  upheaval.  From  the  relations  of  these  ancient  formations 
to  one  another  we  may  gather  also  that  the  upheaval  was  due  to 
a  recurrence  of  movement  along  the  same  axis  at  more  than  one 
geological  date,  but  at  the  same  time  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  that  part  of  the  movement  which  took  place  between 
Carboniferous  and  Triassic  times,  for  the  Coal-measures  are  tilted 
up  on  end  along  the  flanks  of  the  axis,  while  the  Trias  passes 
horizontally  over  all  the  tilted  rocks.  A  clue  to  the  southward 
extension  of  the  axis  under  the  Secondary  rocks  is  furnished  by  some 
faulting  as  far  as  Kedditch,  here  also  there  having  been  a  renewal 
of  movement  on  a  small  scale  in  post-Triassic  times. 

The  fifth  disturbance  runs  through  Warwickshire,  and  includes 
the  low  ridge  of  ancient  rooks  which  ranges  through  Atherstone 
and  Nuneaton  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  About  fifteen  miles 
to  the  north-east  Archaean  rocks  form  the  parallel  ridge  or  series 
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of  ridges  of  Cham  wood  Forest,  while  the  interveniDg  space  is  over* 
spread  by  Trias,  resting  partly  on  Carboniferous  and  partly  on 
older  stnta.  llie  stmctnre  of  the  Carboniferous  and  older  strata 
is  dominated  by  what  is  known  as  the  Chamian  movement,  which 
includes  disturbances  of  several  ages  ranging  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  That  part  of  the  movement  which  was  post-Carboniferous 
is  identifiable  by  the  fact  that  Coal-measures  are  tilted  on  either 
side  of  the  ridges  of  old  rocks.  They  once  overspread  both  ridges, 
but  were  removed  by  denudation  as  a  consequence  of  upheaval 
before  the  Trias  was  deposited.  It  has  been  found  also  in  working 
the  coal,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Strangways,  that  there  are  large 
faults  having  the  south-eastward  or  Charnian  direction  which  shift 
the  Coal-measures,  but  do  not  break  through  the  overlying  Trias.. 
The  evidence,  therefore,  of  a  great  Charnian  movement  having  taken 
place  during  the  period  under  consideration  is  conclusive.  The 
disturbance  ranges  as  a  whole  in  the  direction  of  Northampton, 
where,  in  fact,  borings  have  reached  the  Charnwood  rocks  at  no 
great  depth. 

The  five  great  disturbances  which  I  have  briefly  indicated  tend 
to  converge  northwards,  but  their  exact  connection  with  the  Pennine 
axis  is  not  known.  What  may  be  only  a  part  of  that  axis  trends 
for  Charnwood  through  a  tract  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  exposed 
at  Melbourne,  between  the  Yorkshire  and  Leicestershire  Coalfields, 
but  the  Triassic  channel  I  have  already  mentioned  intervenes,  and 
the  structure  of  the  rocks  underlying  the  red  marl  is  unknown. 
The  channel  itself  appears  to  be  uf  Triassic  age,  for  not  only  is  the 
depth  of  marl  in  it  suggestive  of  its  having  been  a  strait  in 
the  Triassic  waters,  but  its  northern  margin  has  been  found  by 
Mr.  Gibson  to  coincide  with,  and  perhaps  to  have  been  determined 
by,  faults  known  to  be  mainly  of  pre-Triassic  age.  One  of  these,  with 
a  downthrow  of  400  yards  to  the  south,  runs  from  Trentham  through 
Longton,  and  south  of  Cheadle,  while  another  ranges  from  near 
Nottingham  to  the  north  of  Derby. 

We  come  now  to  the  south-west  of  England,  where  we  find 
striking  proofs  of  a  still  more  energetic  movement  than  any  yet 
mentioned  having  intervened  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic 
periods.  The  central  part  of  the  Armorioan  axis,  as  it  has  been 
called,  after  the  ancient  name  of  Brittany,  trends  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  keeps  to  the  south  of  our  South  Coast;  but  we  have 
opportunities  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  of  seeing  some  of  the 
stupendous  efiects  produced  along  its  northern  side.  A  belt  of 
country  measuring  some  130  miles  in  width  has  been  completely 
buckled  up.  Slaty  cleavage  was  superimposed  upon  the  intricate 
folds  into  which  the  strata  were  being  thrown,  while  after  or 
towards  the  close  of  these  phenomena  granite  was  extruded  at 
several  points  along  the  belt  of  disturbance,  a  little  north,  however, 
of  the  line  along  which  the  oldest  rocks  were  brought  up  to  the 
surface.  In  Devon  the  Culm-measures  are  fully  involved  in  the 
movement,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Permian  strata,  while  con- 
taining  fragments  of  the  cleaved  and  metamorphosed  rocks,  are 
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themselves  wholly  free  from  such  struotures.  The  age  of  the 
folding,  cleavage,  and  extrusion  of  the  granite  is  thos  definitely 
fixed  as  having  been  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Coliii* 
measures,  but  previous  to  that  of  the  Permian  rocks. 

But  we  may  fix  the  age  still  more  closely.  A  broad  synoUne  of 
Oarhoniferons  rocks  traverses  Mid-Devon,  and  is  saoceeded  north- 
wards by  an  anticline  and  by  an  extrusion  of  granite  at  Lmidj 
Island,  the  age  of  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
ascertained.  Still  further  north  in  a  series  of  folds  and  overthmsli 
which  traverse  the  southern  margin  of  South  Wales  we  oan  reoogniie 
the  last  effects  of  the  great  Devonshire  movement  at  a  distanos  of 
not  less  than  ISO  miles  from  the  central  axis,  the  groand-swiU, 
fio  to  speak,  subsiding  as  it  receded  from  the  distant  storm-aret. 
Here  the  higher  Carboniferous  rocks  are  involved,  and  thus  prove 
that  this  part  at  least  of  the  Armorioan  disturbance  was  of  post- 
Oarboniferous  age. 

In  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Qloucestershire  the  Palsdozoic  rooks  paM 
•eastwards  under  Secondary  formations,  and  are  seen  no  more  in  the 
south  of  England.  That  the  disturbance  oontinaes,  however,  is 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  traced  across  a  large  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  one  direction  and  aorosa  the  aoath  of 
Ireland  in  the  other.  The  determination  of  its  position  therefbreb 
and  especially  of  the  effects  of  its  intersection  with  the  Midland 
disturbances,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  view  of  the  possible 
occurrence  of  concealed  coalfields  under  the  Secondary  rooks.  One 
such  intersection  is  open  to  observation. 

The  Malvern  and  Devonshire  disturbances  intersect  in  Somerset 
On  investigating  their  behaviour  as  they  approach  we  may  notice  in 
the  first  place  that  the  subsidiary  axes  which  form  the  northemmoit 
part  of  the  Devonshire  disturbance  in  South  Wales  die  away  one 
after  the  other  towards  the  east,  llius  an  east  and  west  disturbance 
at  Llanelly  runs  a  few  miles  and  disappears.  The  more  important 
Pontypridd  anticline,  which  traverses  the  centre  of  the  ooalfield, 
fades  away  near  Caerphilly,  while  the  coalfield  itself  terminates 
a  little  further  east,  its  place  on  the  same  line  of  latitude  being  taken 
by  the  Usk  anticline,  which  trends  southwards  and  south-westwards. 
So  far  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  east  and  west  folds  die  away  on 
■approaching  the  north  and  south  Malvemian  axis.  But  the  Cardiff 
auticline,  which  lies  south  of  and  was  more  energetic  than  those 
mentioned,  crosses  the  Bristol  Channel  and,  emerging  on  the  other 
side  in  a  complicated  region  near  Clevedon  and  Portishead,  passes 
to  the  north  of  Bristol  and  holds  its  course  right  across  the  ooalfield 
at  Mangotsfield.  The  coalfield,  however,  lies  in  what  is  part  of  the 
Malvemian  disturbance,  for  it  occupies  a  syncline  running  north  and 
south  along  the  west  side  of  the  main  axis  of  the  upheaval.  Though 
the  interruption  is  local  and  the  strata  recover  their  north  and  south 
strike  to  the  south  of  it,  yet  the  east  and  west  axis  obviously  holds 
its  course  right  through  the  Malvemian  structure. 

Still  further  south,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  east  and  west 
movements  gradually  increase  in  energy,  a  series  of  sharp  folds  \b 
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well  dbplared  in  the  oonst  of  South  Wales  and  in  an  island  in  the- 
Bristol  Channel,  ranging  for  that  part  of  the  east  and  west  distarb- 
anoe  whioh  is  known  as  the  Mendip  axis.  This  name  has  been< 
applied  to  a  series  of  short  anticlines  which  are  arranged  en  eehelon^ 
along  a  line  ranging  east-south-east,  but  each  of  which  runs  east  and 
weet.  Among  them  we  may  distinguish  the  Blackdown  anticline, 
tiie  Priddy  anticline,  the  Penhill  anticline,  north  of  Wells,  and  the^ 
Downhead  anticline,  north  of  Shepton  Mallet  With  one  exception 
they  all  die  out  eastwards  after  a  course  of  two  to  ten  miles,  but  the 
Downhead  anticline  holds  its  course  into  the  Malvemian  disturbance, 
the  two  engaging  in  a  prodigious  mSUe  south  of  Badstock.  Froni 
that  much  shattered  region  the  Downhead  anticline  emerges,  but  the 
Malvemian  axis  is  seen  no  more,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  under 
th6  blanket  of  Secondary  rocks,  comes  to  an  end. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  subsidiary 
east  and  west  folds  die  away  on  approaching  the  Malvemian  axis.  In 
a  general  way  we  may  attribute  their  disappearance  to  the  influence 
of  the  north  and  south  movement,  for  it  is  commonly  to  be  observed 
in  these  great  belts  of  disturbance  that  they  are  composed  of 
a  number  of  parallel  anticlines  or  elongated  domes  of  upheaval, 
oonstantly  replacing  one  another ;  it  is  a  common  feature  also  that 
these  subsidiary  folds  replace  one  another  not  exactly  in  the  direction 
in  whioh  they  point,  but  that  they  lie  en  Schelon  along  a  line  slightly 
oblique  to  it.  The  behaviour  of  the  South  Wales  and  Mendip  folds- 
is  in  accordance  with  these  observations,  and  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
that  the  effects  of  the  east  and  west  disturbance  reached  further 
north  in  South  Wales  than  they  did  in  Somerset,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  failed  to  penetrate  as  far  into  the  region  where  north  and 
south  movements  were  in  progress  as  in  the  region  where  there  were 
no  movements  in  that  direction. 

llie  fact  that  the  east  and  west  folds  keep  their  course  across 
the  north  and  south  wherever  the  two  actually  meet  comes  out 
prominently,  and  supports  the  inference  that  they  dominate  the 
structure  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  which  lie  hidden  beneath  the 
Seoondary  rocks  of  the  south  and  south-east  of  England.  Somewhere 
under  this  blanket  of  later  formations  the  east  and  west  axis 

Sresumably  intersects  the  other  disturbances  which  traverse  the 
[idlands.  To  ascertain  where  and  how  the  intersections  takes 
place  will  be  going  far  towards  locating  any  concealed  coalfields 
which  may  exist;  but  the  knowledge  can  be  obtained  only  by 
boring,  and  the  number  of  such  explorations  as  yet  made  is  wholly 
insufficient.  The  majority  have  been  made  in  search  of  water, 
and  have  been  stopped  as  soon  as  a  supply  was  secured.  Near 
Northampton  the  older  rocks  were  reached  at  a  small  depth  on 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  underground  continuation  of  the  Cbamian 
axis,  and  a  boring  at  Bletchley  traversed  what  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  g^reat  boulder  of  Charaian  rock,  suggesting  that  the  axis 
is  not  far  o€;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  counties  of  Oxford, 
Buokingbam,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk  are 
unknown  ground.    Tet  under  these  counties  Uie  axes  must  run 
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if  they  keep  their  coarse.  Where  exposed  at  the  sorfaoe  eaoh  post- 
Oarboniferous  synoline  between  two  axes  contains  a  coalfield.  Ik 
remains  to  future  exploration  to  ascertain  whether  similar  oonditioiii 
hold  good  under  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  areas  of  Central  England. 

In  speaking  of  the  north  and  south  disturbances  I  have  in  mors 
than  one  case  stated  that  the  post-Carboniferous  movement  was  bat 
a  renewal  of  activity  along  an  old  line  of  disturbance.  The  fact  it 
proved  by  the  unconformities  visible  among  the  pre-Carboniferooi 
>rocks,  and  it  is  important  for  the  reason  that  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  the  globe  at  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
had  been  determined  by  these  movements.  It  has  long  been  known, 
for  example,  that  the  parts  of  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Warwick,  tnd 
Leicester  traversed  by  the  axes  of  upheaval  were  not  submerged  till 
late  in  the  Carboniferous  period.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
area  lying  immediately  west  of  the  Malvernian  axis  was  submeiged 
at  an  earlier  date,  as  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  Carbon iferoos 
Limestone  at  Cleobury  Mortimer  and,  in  greater  development,  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  The  borings  near  Northampton  also  proved  the 
presence  of  Carboniferous  Limestone,  a  fact  which  is  in  favour  of 
the  occurrence  of  concealed  coalfields,  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  thit 
the  whole  Carboniferous  series  may  have  once  existed  there.  It  is 
remarkable  that  none  of  the  borings  in  the  south  and  east  of  England 
have  touched  Carboniferous  Limestone,  all  having  passed  into  older 
or  newer  rocks.  The  existence  of  that  formation  is  neither  proved 
nor  disproved. 

The  determination  of  the  age  of  these  disturbances  and  a  discussion 
of  the  pre-Carboniferous  geography  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
only  of  scientific  interest,  but  that  problems  of  great  economic 
importance  are  involved  has  been  shown  recently.  It  has  loug 
been  known  that  the  principal  coal-seam  of  South  Staffordshire 
deteriorates  westwards  as  it  approaches  the  pre-Carboniferous  ridge 
evidenced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wyre  Forest.  There  seemed, 
however,  to  be  no  theoretical  reasons  why  it  should  not  keep  it8 
characters  on  either  side  of  the  fault  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Coalfield,  inasmuch  as  that  fault 
came  into  existence  after  the  deposition  of  the  Coal-measures.  A  shaft 
recently  sunk  has  proved  the  correctness  of  the  inference.  The  seam 
has  been  found  to  be  well  developed  to  the  west  of  the  fault,  and 
a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  our  productive  coalfields. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  range  of  the  Devonshire 
disturbance  under  the  south  of  England  that  I  shall  add  no  more  than 
a  brief  comment  on  some  of  the  evidence  on  which  reliance  has  been 
placed.  We  have  seen  that  there  has  been  some  post-Triassic  move- 
ment along  old  lines  of  disturbance  in  North  Wales  and  the  Midlands 
and  along  the  Malvern  axis.  It  is  suggestive,  therefore,  to  find  that 
in  the  region  which  we  believe  to  be  underlain  by  the  east  and  west 
disturbance  east  and  west  folding  forms  the  dominant  structure  of 
the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks. 

The  anticlines  of  the  Vales  of  Pewsey  and  Wardour,  the  London 
syncline,  the  Wealden  anticline,  the  Hampshire]  syncline,  and  the 
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anticline  of  the  Islee  of  Wight  and  Pnrbeok,  not  only  lie  in  the 
range  of  the  axis,  bat  show  an  increasing  intensity  sonthwards, 
towards  what  we  may  sappose  to  have  been  the  most  active  part  of 
that  axis.  A  similar  structure  prevails  in  the  Oolitic  rocks  also. 
They  too  had  been  thrown  into  east  and  west  folds  before  the 
Chretaoeoos  period,  and  this  earlier  set  of  movements  also  grew  in 
intensity  towards  the  sooth.  It  would  seem,  then,  at  first  sight  that 
the  structure  of  the  later  rooks  gives  an  easy  clue  to  the  structure  of 
the  older  rocks  buried  beneath  them.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
That  the  movements  manifested  in  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  rocks 
followed  the  same  general  line  as  the  older  movement  admits  of 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  later  structures  correspond  in  detail  with 
the  earlier  is  improbable. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  region  where  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
disappear  under  the  Secondary  formations  will  give  the  grounds 
for  this  statement.    There  we  find  that  the  Trias  passes  over  the 
complicated  flexures  of  the  Mendip  axis  in  undulations  so  gentle 
as  to  prove  that  those  flexures  had  been  completed  before  it  was 
deposited.    Nor,  again,  do  the  members  of  the  Oolitic  group  of  the 
rocks  cropping  out  in  succession  further  east  show  any  such  folds 
as  those  visible  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  it  is  not  till  we  have 
passed  over  a  considerable  tract  of  Secondary   rooks    in    which 
there  are  no  signs  of  east  and  west  folding  that  we  reach  the 
anticlines  of  the  Vales  of  Pewsey  and  Wardour.      Nor  can   we 
then  fit  these  folds  in  the  Cretaceous  formation  on  to  any  visible 
axes  in  the  Carboniferous  rooks.     Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  such  synolines  and  anticlines  as 
those  of  the  London   and   Hampshire   basins,  or  of  the  Weald, 
coincide  with  previously  formed  synolines  and  anticlines  in   the 
older  rocks.     They  give  a  clue  to  the  position  of  the  old  axis,  but 
not  necessarily  to  the  details  of  its  structure.     Yet  it  is  upon  the 
determination  of  the  position  of  the  older  anticlines  and  synolines, 
and  of  their  intersection  with  the  north  and  south  disturbances, 
that  we  must  depend  for  locating  concealed  coalfields.     So  far  but 
little  has  been  done  in  the  forty  -  eight  years  since  the  question 
was  first  mooted  by  Oodwin-Austen.     The  existence  of  a  coalfield 
in  Kent  has  been  proved,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  a  disturbance  from  the  Pas  de  Calais  along  the  south-western 
side  of  it.     The  other  borings  which  have  reached  the  Palsdozoio 
floor  round  London  and  at  Harwich  have  thrown  but  little  light 
on  the  details  of  its  structure.    By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ground 
remains  yet  to  be  explored. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  earth-movements  of  one  period,  as 
manifested  in  one  small  part  of  the  globe,  we  have  found  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  were  the  result  of  compression  and  upheaval ; 
that  the  crust  yielded  to  the  compression  by  overth rusting  and 
buckling  along  certain  belts ;  that  these  belts  in  the  north  of 
England  and  the  Midlands  ran  for  the  most  part  north  and  south, 
diverging,  however,  to  the  south-west  and  to  the  south-east,  while  in 
the  south  of  England  they  took  an  east  and  west  direction  and 
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oonoentrated  themselTes  along  a  belt  of  oonntiy  which  praaent^ 
the  phenomena  of  cnuliing  on  a  stupendous  scale.  We  hate 
touched  in  two  cases  the  flanks  of  a  momitain*range,  the  Caledoniaiit 
which  was  bnilt  and  rained  before  the  Carboniferona  period ;  the 
Armorican,  which  was  bnilt  after  that  period,  and  whtah,  thcogli 
it  has  stirred  so  recently  as  the  late  Tertiary  period,  and  so 
energetically  as  to  initiate  the  physical  features  and  riTer-ayatem  of 
ihe  south  of  England,  yet  expended  the  greater  part  of  ita  eneigy 
before  the  Permian  period.  Lastly,  we  have  found  evidenoe,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  that  the  disturbances  were  but  reoewaU  of 
movement  along  lines  of  weakness  long  before  establiahed,  and  that 
in  several  cases  there  has  been  further  renewal  along  the  eame  linei^ 
during  successive  periods  later  than  the  one  we  have  considered. 
With  such  a  history  before  us,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
mountain-ranges  have  been  built  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the 
upheaval  of  strata  of  almost  recent  date,  we  have  more  caoae  ta 
wonder  that  the  internal  forces  have  left  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
alone  for  so  long,  than  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  oeaaed  to 
exist.  Changes  of  level,  however,  have  taken  place  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  are  now  in  progress.  Though  almost  imperceptibly 
slow,  they  serve  to  remind  us  that  a  giant  lies  sleeping  under  oar 
feet  who  has  stretched  his  limbs  in  the  past,  and  will  stretch  them 
again  in  the  future.  Nor  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  stroctuns 
I  have  described  have  only  been  revealed  by  the  denudation  of  vast 
masses  of  strata  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are 
deep-seated  phenomena.  The  slow  changes  of  level  may  be  the 
outward  manifestation  of  more  complicated  movements  being  in 
progress  at  a  deptli. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  appearance  the  globe  would 
have  presented  had  it  not  been  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  and 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  water.  Owing  to  those  oircumstanoes^ 
it  possesses  the  power  of  healing  old  wounds  and  burying  old  scars. 
In  their  absence  we  may  suppose  that  the  belts  of  crushing  and 
buckling  would  have  given  rise  to  ridges  growing  in  size  at  every 
renewal  of  movement,  for  they  would  have  been  neither  levelled 
by  denudation  nor  smoothed  over  by  sedimentation.  Tliis  globe, 
we  may  suppose,  would  have  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  another 
planet  as  being  encompassed  in  a  network,  and  we  are  prompted 
to  ask  whether  our  astronomers  can  distinguish  in  any  other  planet 
markings  that  may  be  attributable  to  this  cause.  I  must  remind 
you,  however,  how  much  more  remains  to  be  done  than  I  have  been 
able  to  touch  upon  to-day.  The  map  (exhibited)  represents  ono 
episode  only  in  a  long  series  of  events,  and  a  series  of  such  maps 
would  be  required  to  illustrate  the  first  appearance  of  lines  of 
weakness  in  the  earth's  crust,  the  subsequent  renewals  of  movement 
along  those  lines,  and  the  formation  of  new  lines  in  successive 
geological  periods.  With  the  case  thus  set  out  we  shall  be 
justified  in  appealing  to  the  physicists  for  an  explanation  of  the 
restlessness  of  this  globe. 
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n. — Short  Notioks. 

1.  South  Avrioan  Giologt. — Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch  extends  our  know- 
ledge of  the  geology  of  the  Transvaal  by  describing  in  Trans.  GeoL 
3oa  Sonth  Africa  (vii,  1904)  the  Marico  district  This  is  stated 
to  be  a  great  syncline  formed  by  the  Pretoria  beds,  the  Dolomite 
ind  Black  Beef  Formations,  and  the  anderlying  Yentersdorp  beds. 
Dr.  Hatch  describes  the  interesting  igneous  complex  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  by  Molengraafif  under  the  name  of  the 
''Plutonic  Series  of  the  Bush  Veld.''  In  this  complex  the  great 
development  of  pyroxenite  with  associated  peridotites  would  appear 
ko  constitute  an  outer  ultra-basic  zone.  For,  as  one  travels  east- 
wards, one  traverses  successively  zones  of  a  more  and  more  acid 
type,  until  rocks  are  reached  in  which  quartz  plays  the  predominant 
rdb.    A  rough  map  attached  to  the  paper  explains  this  succession. 

Dr.  Oorstorphine,  in  dealing  with  the  Central  South  African 
Coalfield  (Trans.  Geo!.  Soc.  South  Africa,  vi),  considers  that  the 
ooal  of  Veieeniging  and  that  of  the  Orange  Biver  Colony,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Eastern  Transvaal  and  the  neighbouring  portion  of 
Natal,  is  of  Ecca  Age.  Molengraa£f  (ibid.)  concludes  that  the 
remarkable  tectonics  of  the  Yredefort  mountain -land  have  been 
caused  by  the  intrusion  of  a  huge  granite  boss,  the  Yredefort  granite, 
which  phenomenon  took  place  after  the  deposition  of  the  rooks  of 
the  Gape  System  (Black  Beef  series.  Dolomite  series,  and  Pretoria, 
or  Qatsrand,  series),  and  before  the  deposition  of  the  strata  of  the 
ELarroo  System ;  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed.  Hatch  said 
he  agreed,  and  that  Molengraaff  was  also  probably  correct  with 
regard  to  the  overtilting  of  the  Witwatersrand  beds. 

J.  P.  Johnson  has  described  (ibid.)  some  implement-bearing 
gravels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johannesburg.  These  show  facies 
of  true  Eoliths,  Palseoliths,  and  Neoliths,  as  compared  with 
European  examples,  and  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Bezuidenhont  Yalley  drift  must  be  much  newer  than  the  hill- 
drift  of  Bordekop,  and  that  the  close  of  the  Neogene  era  in  South 
Africa  saw  much  the  same  evolution  in  the  culture  of  its  stone-age 
as  did  that  of  the  Thames  basin  and  the  rest  of  Britain  and  Western 
Europe,  and  that  such  progress  must  have  taken  an  approximately 
equal  length  of  time. 

J.  Euntz  (ibid.)  gives  an  interesting  example  of  the  pseudo- 
morphosis  of  quartz  pebbles  into  calcite.  T.  N.  Leslie,  in  reviewing 
the  fossil  flora  of  Yereeniging,  carefully  points  out  the  many  errors 
that  have  occurred  in  recording  various  plants  from  these  beds,  and 
gives  Seward's  final  list  of  plants  as  showing  the  Permo-Carboni- 
ferous  age  of  these  plants  as  compared  with  those  of  India  and 
South  America. 

The  Annual  Beports  for  1901  and  1902  of  the  Geological 
Commission  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  provide  much  matter  of 
special  interest.  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Schwarz  report  on  a  journey 
from  Swellendam  to  Mount  Bay,  on  a  general  survey  of  the  rocks 
in  the  southern  part   of  the  Transkei  and  Pondoland,  including 
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a  description  of  the  Cretaoeons  rook  of  Eaalem  Pondolaad,  and  on 
a  geological  sorvey  of  the  Kentani  division.  The  ahella  and  hoaei 
in  the  Cretaoeons  appear  to  be  rolled  and  ronnded  in  the  loweit 
beds.  The  bones  include  those  of  Chelonia,  and  a  lower  jsv 
resembliDg  that  of  MoiosavruSf  while  sharks'  teeth  also  oooor. 
Farther  reports  by  the  same  anthers  deal  with  the  Matatiek 
division,  with  an  accouDt  of  the  petrography  of  the  volcanic  rodn, 
and  on  the  divisions  of  Beaafort  West,  Prince  Albert,  and  Sothe^ 
land.  The  authors  propose  a  slightly  different  cloaaification  of 
the  Karroo  System,  in  that  they  separate  the  Dwyka  aeries  froo 
the  Eoca. 

2.  CsTLOM. — The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mineralogial 
Survey  of  Ceylon  Administration  Reports,  1903,  pt  i  v  (Miaoellaneoos), 
has  just  reached  us.  The  Mineralogical  Survey  waa  established 
in  the  latter  part  of  1902  for  three  years,  the  objects  being  an 
examination  of  the  occurrence  of  ecouomic  minerals  in  the  i^snd 
with  a  view  to  their  further  development  and  the  preparation  of 
a  report  descriptive  of  the  mineral  resources,  as  well  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  geological  collections  in  the  Museum  and  the  accumn- 
lation  of  further  specimens,  a  duplicate  series  being  reserved  for 
exhibition  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  A  separate  gnide  to  the 
geological  collections  is  to  be  ultimately  prepared. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  Director,  A.  E.  Coomaraswamy,  an 
assistant  director,  James  Parsons,  an  o£Sce  peon,  two  overseen, 
a  '  collector '  (sic),  and  eight  coolies.  The  staff  is  sanguine  enough 
to  suggest  that  1,000  square  miles  can  be  superficially  surveyed  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Perhaps  we  under-estimate  the  capacity  of 
the  peon. 

The  greater  part  of  Ceylon  consists  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks, 
granulites,  or,  in  a  wide  sense,  gneisses,  which  belong  to  the 
Cbamockite  series.  Mica  seems  to  be  the  most  important  economic 
mineral  in  the  area  reported  upon,  and  includes  musoovite,  biotite, 
and  phlogopite,  of  which  the  latter  is  of  chief  commercial  importance. 
Graphite,  the  most  important  of  all  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
island,  is  chiefly  distributed  in  areas  outside  the  range  of  this  report, 
but  sketches  of  several  mines  are  given.  Working,  however, 
depends  on  the  price  of  the  graphite,  which  is  at  present  low. 
Iron  is  the  only  metal  treated  of.  The  precious  stones  mentioned 
are  Corundum,  Moonstone  and  Garnet,  and  the  other  mineral 
mentioned  is  Pitchblende  (Uraninite),  but  a  footnote  states  that  the 
materials  from  Bambarbotuwa  and  Garapola  are  probably  not 
Uraninite  but  a  new  mineral,  whose  detailed  composition  is  not  yet 
certain.  Mr.  Coomaraswamy  does  not  believe  in  the  reported 
discoveries  of  Cinnabar,  he  thinks  Sindurankanda  was  '  salted,'  and 
that  there  is  no  geological  probability  of  there  being  ore  of  mercury 
at  Kotte. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Museum  goes  on  slowly  but  surely,  and 
the  Director  asks  for  a  special  grant  to  enable  him  to  secure  and 
exhibit  a  representative  collection  of  gems. 
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3.  EucERATHBRiua. — This  is  a  singalarqaaternary  ungalaie  found 
by  W.  J.  Sinclair  and  E.  L.  Farlong  in  the  oaveB  of  the  Shasta 
ooantry,  California.  Ita  affinities  are  not  olear.  It  may  be  plaoed 
in  the  Ovinfle,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  intimately  related  to  any 
existing  North  American  member  of  that  group.  The  cranium  is 
larger  than  in  the  big-horn  sheep,  while  the  horn-cores  are  smaller, 
are  situated  much  further  behind  the  orbits,  and  differ  greatly  in 
form  and  curvature.  Although  there  is  a  resemblance  to  Ovihos 
in  dental  structure,  the  horn-cores  are  of  an  entirely  different  type, 
A  relationship  with  the  cattle  is  excluded  by  fundamental  differences 
in  dental  structure.  It  is  separated  from  the  goats  by  the  presence  of 
a  lachrymal  pit.  This  character  serves  to  distinguish  Eueeraiherium 
from  Haploeerus,  from  which  it  differs  also  in  gpreater  size,  in  the 
ebape  and  position  of  the  horn-cores,  and  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
parietal  from  the  cranial  roof.  The  description  and  plates  appear 
in  Bull.  Oeol.  Univ.  California  Publications,  iii,  1904. 

4.  Obology  under  thb  Planetbsihal  Hypothesis  of  Earth- 
Origin.— In  the  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.  (xv,  1904)  H.  L.  Fairchild 
discusses  the  bearings  on  several  problems  in  geology  of  the  new 
hypothesis  of  earth-origin  recently  formulated  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin. 
This  hypothesis  will  shortly  be  printed  in  full  in  a  new  text-book 
by  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury.  Its  comparison  with 
the  nebular  theory  is  thus  given  by  Fairchild  :  ''  The  old  hypothesis 
assumes  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  incandescent  vapour,  with  or 
without  a  nucleus,  which  by  condensation  and  rotation  was 
differentiated  into  successive  rings,  the  latter  being  eventually 
gathered  into  the  planets  while  still  retaining  intense  heat.  From 
this  postulate  there  necessarily  follows  the  conception  of  a  cooling 
earth,  and  hypogeic  geology  has  been  founded  on  the  idea  of  crustal 
solidification  on  a  molten  globe.  The  new  hypothesis  holds  that 
the  disseminated  planet-forming  matter  had  lost  its  heat  while  yet 
existing  in  the  loose  form,  as  rings  or  wisps  of  the  parent  nebula, 
and  that  the  globular  planets  were  formed  by  the  slow  accretion 
or  infalling  of  cold  discrete  bodies  or  particles  ('planetesimals'). 

*<  The  old  hypothesis  assumes  an  originally  hot  globe  with 
shrinking  on  account  of  cooling.  The  new  regards  the  globe  as 
originally  and  always  cold  at  the  surface,  and  the  interior  heat 
as  the  product  of  gravitational  condensation.  The  old  view  requires 
continuous  cooling  of  the  globe,  while  the  new  allows  the  conception 
of  increasing  internal  heat.  The  old  hypothesis  makes  the  earth 
of  largest  size  at  birth  and  of  constantly  diminishing  volume.  The 
new  regards  the  earth  as  beginning  with  a  small  nucleus  and  slowly 
growing  by  surface  accretion,  but  with  large  reduction  of  volume 
t>y  compression  during  and  subsequent  to  the  accretionary  process, 
llie  old  hypothesis  involves  the  recognition  of  a  primal  heated 
atmosphere  and  ocean  consisting  of  the  more  volatile  substances 
of  the  earth's  mass.  The  new  derives  the  present  fluid  envelopes 
from  the  earth's  interior  by  a  slow  process  of  expulsion  due  to 
pressure  and  heat" 

Having  thus  distinguished  the  new  theory  from  the  old,  Fairchild 
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ditooBsea  on  the  new  basis  the  following  points  :  —  Origin  of 
the  atmosphere  and  ocean  ;  earliest  sedimentary  rocks  ;  volctnio 
phenomena ;  source  of  the  hydrocarbons ;  genesis  of  metalliferoii» 
deposits ;  origin  of  gypsum  and  salt ;  climates ;  gladatios ; 
diastrophic  movements ;  irreg^nlarities  of  the  earth's  figure ;  and 
life  on  the  earth. 

6.  The  Frank  Landsup.— The  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  in  their  Annual  Beport  for  1903,  has  issned 
a  report  on  the  disastrous  landslide  at  Frank,  by  Messrs.  B.  Q- 
HcGonnell  and  B.  W.  Brock.  Turtle  Mountain,  the  eastern  fsoe 
of  which  gave  way  on  29th  April,  1903,  consists  of  Devoniao 
Limestones  resting  on  Cretaceous  shales  and  sandstones.  The 
Devonian  beds  dip  to  the  west  at  an  average  angle  of  50^.  The 
fall  occurred  about  4.10  a.m.,  and  consisted  of  a  mass  of  rock  half 
a  mile  square,  and  400  to  500  feet  thick.  The  mass  broke  acrotf 
the  bedding  planes  almost  at  right  angles,  and  therefore  the  slide 
falls  under  Balzer's  heading  of  '  Bergstiirtz,'  of  which  it  is  a  typical 
example.  The  mass  appears  to  have  been  shattered  into  fragments 
during  its  descent,  and  the  material  seems  to  have  travelled  by 
a  succession  of  great  leaps,  or  ricochets,  rather  than  by  a  true  slide. 
The  bulk  of  the  fallen  mass  is  calculated  at  nearly  36,000,000  cubic 
yards,  equal  in  weight  to  some  80,000,000  tons.  The  primaiy 
cause  of  the  breaking  away  of  the  mass  from  Turtle  Mountain  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  structure  and  condition  of  the  mountain  itself. 
It  was  ripe  for  a  slide.  The  steep  slopes,  the  shattered  and 
fractured  nature  of  the  rocks,  particularly  of  the  basal  beds  of  the 
limestone  series,  overlying  a  thrust-fault,  coupled  with  unusually 
heavy  precipitation,  are  causes  which  in  themselves  are  quite 
sufficient  to  have  produced  the  slide,  and,  unaided,  the  looseneii 
masses  would  sooner  or  later  have  fallen.  The  report  points  out 
the  probability  of  further  slides  in  the  same  area,  and  advises  the 
inhabitants  of  Frank  to  move  up  the  valley. 


IR  E  V  I  E  ^W^  S. 

I.  —  On  some  Additional  Fossils  from  the  Vancouver 
Cretaceous,  with  a  Revised  List  of  the  Species  TnEBEFROM. 
By  J.  F.  Whiteaves,  LL.D.,  F.G.8.,  etc.  Oeological  Survey 
of  Canada,  part  v,  pp.  309-416,  pis.  40-51.  (Ottawa,  August, 
1903.) 

THIS  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  first  volume  of  illustrated 
reports  upon  the  Cretaceous  fossils  from  the  Queen  Charlotte 
and  Vancouver  Islands,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1876. 
It  deals  more  particularly  with  the  fossils  which  have  been  obtained 
from  Vancouver  and  the  adjacent  islands  since  1879.  The  rocks 
containing  these  fossils  were  named  the  Nanaimo  group  by  the  late 
Dr.  Dawson,  and,  as  now  understood,  this  group  appears  to  be  the 
equivalent,  not  only  of  the  Chico  group   of  California,   but  also 
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of  the  Piem-Foz  Hills  or  Montana  formation  of  Manitoba,  tha 
North-west  Territories,  and  the  Upper  Missonri  oonntry ;  also,  in 
a  general  way,  of  the  Upper  Ohalk  of  England  and  the  Senonian 
of  the  Continent  Dr.  Rossmat  oorrelates  it  more  partioalarly  with 
the  npper  part  of  the  Senonian.  The  fossils  of  this  gronp  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  higher  beds  of  the  Upper  Oretaoeous  in  the 
Island  of  Saghalien,  in  Japan,  and  Southern  India.  On  the  other 
band,  they  very  distinctly  differ  from  those  in  the  somewhat  older 
Oretaoeous  rooks  of  the  Qoeen  Oharlotte  Islands,  and  only  a  few 
species  are  common  to  both  formations. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  species  of  Unto  and  a  few  doabtfol 
.gasteropods,  the  Nanaimo  fauna  is  exclusively  marine.  The  following 
are  the  more  salient  features  of  the  fauna  as  enumerated  by  the 
author : 

FUheB. — These  are  very  few,  and  only  comprise  vertebraa  of 
teleosts,  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra  of  a  Selachian  which,  in  an 
•earlier  part,  had  been  described  as  a  new  species  of  DUdna,  and 
teeth  of  Zamna  appendictdata.  The  fish  remains  had  been  submitted 
to  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  V.KS. 

OruBtaeea. — The  Decapoda  are  fairly  numerons,  and  nine  species 
liave  lately  been  described  by  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.B.S.  They 
belong  to  the  following  genera:  PlagiolophuB,  FalaoeoryBtu, 
Callianaata,  Moploparia,  Enoplodytia,  JSryma,  Ifeyeriaf,  Olyphaa, 
and  ZinuparuB. 

Ammonitida, — The  genus  Fachy discus  is  largely  developed,  and 
no  fewer  than  eight  species  are  enumerated  or  described.  They 
have  been  studied  by  Dr.  F.  Eossmat  of  Vienna,  and  directly 
-compared  with  allied  species  from  Southern  India  and  Europe. 
No  species  of  Pctehydiscus  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Cretaceous 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  Baculites  likewise  does  not  occur 
in  these  Islands,  though  one  species  is  very  common  in  the  Nanaimo 
group. 

Gasteropoda. — A  small  smooth  species  of  Cypraa  is  present; 
there  are  also  three  large  species  probably  belonging  to  Mesostoma, 
Deshayes;  a  Solariella  hardly  distinguishable  from  S,  radiattdaf 
Forbes,  from  the  Cretaceous  rooks  of  Saghalien  and  Southern  India ; 
and  a  large  limpet-like  shell,  which  is  probably  only  a  variety 
of  Seleion  giganteus,  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Saghalien. 

Felecypoda.  —  A  considerable  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
number  of  species  of  Inoceramns,  as  both  the  J.  undtUatopUcatus, 
Roemer,  and  J.  mytilopsiSf  Conrad,  are  now  considered  to  be 
synonyms  of  I.  digitatus,  Sowerby,  which  occurs  in  the  Cretaceous 
of  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Saghalien.  Also  a  species  of  Unto  has 
been  found,  apparently  distinct  from  U,  Huhhardi^  Gabb,  from  the 
^ueen  Charlotte  Island  Cretaceous. 

llie  new  forms  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  plates,  and 
a  list  of  the  fossils  of  the  Nanaimo  group  is  appended ;  there  is 
also  an  index  to  the  generic  and  specific  names  occuring  in  the 
volume. 
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U. — ''TTkBEB   DIB   MOBPHOLOOIB   UHD  MOBPHOOKHIS   DKB  BuGOSA.**^ 

On  the  Mobpholoot  and  thb  Morphoobkt  of  thb  Rugosa.  Bj 
N.  Jakowlxw.  From  the  "  Yerhandlungen  der  Biusiach- 
Eaiserlichen  [Mineralogiachen  Oesellschart,"  Bd.  xli,  lief  2. 
8t  Petenburg,  1904] 

IN  a  paper  under  the  above  title  N.  Jakowlew  deals  with  the 
Btructural  peculiarities  of  the  Bugose  Corals,  seeking  to  explaii^ 
these  pecoliarities  in  the  light  of  possible  relationships  between 
the  Rugosa  and  the  HezaoonJs. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Rngosa  compared  with 
the  Hezacorals  is  their  bilateral  symmetry,  of  which  the  chief 
expressions  are  the  bent  corallum,  the  presence  of  a  main  septam 
(^  hauptseptum  '),  and  of  a  fossula  ('  septalgmbe '). 

As  many  as  four  fossulse  have  been  claimed  as  occurring  in  some 
fbrms  of  Rngosa,  but  it  is  shown  that  the  depressions  at  the  alar 
septa  (<  seitensepten ')  are  not  to  be  distinguished  by  any  morpho- 
logical difference  from  other  interseptal  loculi,  so  that  no  fossula 
occurs  except  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  coral.  Nor  can  any 
instance  be  found  of  two  fossulu  occurring  in  the  plane  of  symmetry. 
And  when  one  occurs,  the  septum  situated  in  it  has  always  been 
found  to  be  the  main  septum.  Therefore  the  presence  of  a  fossula 
always  indicates  the  presence  of  the  main  septum. 

Some  would  define  the  main  septum  as  that  primary  septum  which 
occurs  on  the  convex  side  of  the  coral.  Nicholson  is  quoted  as  an 
author  who  does  so.  It  is  shown,  however,  that  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  the  main  septum  are  the  behaviour  of  the  other 
septa  towards  it,  as  shown  by  their  outcrops  on  the  surface  of  the 
oorallum  after  the  epitheca  has  been  removed.  From  this  aspect 
the  outcrops  of  the  secondaries  are  seen  to  be  pinnately  arranged 
with  regard  to  that  of  the  main  septum,  and  parallel  to  that  of  the 
counter  septum  (*  begenseptum  ')  ;  also  those  between  the  alar 
septum  and  the  main  septum  (i.e.  those  in  the  main  quadrants)  are 
parallel  to  the  former,  while  those  between  the  former  and  the  counter 
septum  (i.e.  those  in  the  counter  quadrants)  meet  the  alar  septum 
at  an  angle.  Again,  the  outcrops  of  the  secondary  septa  in  the  main 
quadrants  meet  the  plane  of  the  mouth  opening  (or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  lines  of  growth)  at  an  oblique  angle,  while  those  in  the 
counter  quadrants  meet  the  lines  of  growth  at  right  angles. 

Thus  defined,  the  main  septum  is  found  to  occur,  often  in  the 
same  genus,  now  on  the  concave  and  now  on  the  convex  side  of 
the  corallum.  That  is  to  say,  the  two  chief  expressions  of  bilateral 
symmetry  in  the  Rugosa  (the  presence  of  the  fossula  having  been 
shown  to  be  bound  up  with  that  of  the  main  septum),  namely  the 
bending  of  the  coral — what  might  be  called  *  external  bilatenil 
symmetry ' — and  the  presence  of  the  main  septum — what  might 
be  called  *  internal  bilateral  symmetry ' — occur  independently  of 
each  other.  The  question  naturally  arises,  which  appeared  first? 
Whether  the  bending  caused  the  bilateral  symmetry,  or  whether 
"  the  bending  .  .  .  .  arises  from  a  tendency  in  the  coral 
towards  bilateral  symmetry." 
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If  the  bilateral  symmetry  is  tbe  result  of  the  bending,  we  mast 
imagine  a  yoang  form,  haviug  a  hereditary  tendency  towards  radial 
symmetry,  varying  from  its  ancestral  type  by  growing  in  a  carved 
manner  instead  of  straight  This  curved  growth  became  fixed  in 
its  descendants,  the  curved  form  having  been  selected  owing  to  some 
advantage  it  gained  over  its  straight  fellows,  possibly  by  presenting 
a  mouth  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal  current  bearing 
the  food  supply.  The  curvature  of  the  corallum,  caused  perhaps 
by  unequal  growth,  perhaps  by  the  falling  over  of  the  corid  as  its 
bulk  increased,  or  by  some  unknown  agent,  induced  bilateral 
symmetry  in  the  soft  parts  by  causing  them  to  gravitate  towards 
the  lower  side  of  the  mouth  opening.  The  skeleton  thenceforward 
secreted  was,  therefore,  bilaterally  symmetrical,  because  it  could  only 
take  the  shape  of  the  soft  parts  by  which  it  was  formed.  This  is 
in  the  main  H.  M.  Bernard's  view,  who  says  that  the  formation  of 
the  fossula  would  be  a  natural  outcome  of  this  gravitation  of  the 
soft  parts. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  Duerden  has  suggested  that  the  bilateral 
q^mmetin^  arose  from  the  abortion  of  two  of  the  six  original  primary 
septa.  The  ancestors  of  the  Bugosa  (yet  to  be  discovered  I)  were 
radially  symmetrical  Hexacorals.    Variations  in  these,  whereby  two 

gnmary  septa  failed  to  grow  above  a  certain  size,  were  seized  upon 
y  natural  selection,  for  the  possession  of  some  unknown  advantage, 
and  became  fixed.  Tbe  two  defective  septa  were  those  primaries 
adjacent  to  the  counter  septum.  Moreover,  in  the  locttli  between  these 
and  the  counter  septum  no  secondaries  appeared.  By  subsequent 
growth  the  secondary  septa  grew  as  large  as  the  two  defective 
primary  septa,  and  so  the  appearance  of  four  primary  septa  arose. 

Of  course  the  abortion  of  two  septa  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  bending  of  the  corallum,  in  which  case  the  two  hypotheses 
would  only  differ  in  that  in  the  former  a  radially  symmetrical 
Tetraooral  was  tbe  original  ancestor,  while  in  the  latter  a  radially 
symmetrical  Hexaooral.  And  the  settlement  of  this  point  might 
have  some  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the  Hexacorals  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Bugosa,  or  whether  both  had  a  common  ancestor, 
and,  if  the  latter,  whether  this  ancestor  was  a  Hexaooral  or  a 
Tetraooral. 

Whatever  view  of  the  origin  of  the  bilateral  symmetry  is  taken, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  position  of  the  main  septum  with  regard 
to  the  bending  of  the  coral  has  no  connection  with  the  origin  of 
that  bending.  It  is  only  suggested  in  explanation  that  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  corals  having  the  main  septum  on  the  concave 
side  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  the  lower  part  of  the 
mouth  opening  might  be  brought  too  near  the  sea-bottom  to  be  clear 
of  the  injurious  sediment  rapidly  accumulating  thereon.  And, 
further,  uncertainty  is  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the  position 
of  the  main  septum  as  a  systematic  character ;  whether  to  regard 
it  as  of  specific  or  of  varietal  importance. 

A  new  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  fossula  is  suggested. 
There  would  be  a  natural  tendency  for  the  soft  parts  to  sink  in  the 
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•paoeB  between  the  main  aeptam  and  the  adjacent  aepta,  where 
the  new  septa  are  inserted  when*  by  the  gprowth  of  the  ooral,  the 
space  became  larger  than  the  other  interseptal  loeoli,  just  before 
the  insertion  of  a  new  septum. 

Such,  we  think,  are  the  chief  facts  brought  forward  and  the  chief 
questions  touched  upon  in  this  paper,  which,  while  containing  new 
and  interesting  observations,  and  raising  important  qaeatioDa,  does 
not  do  much  towards  solving  these  questions,  and  is  ladcing  in 
arrangement ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  exoeedingly  hard  to  follow  aoy 
thread  of  argument  running  through  the  whole ;  and  beyond  giving 
a  clear  definition  of  the  main  septum,  and  showing  that  it  ooonn 
indi£ferently  on  the  convex  and  concave  side  of  the  oorallnm,  the 
paper  does  little  but  put  forward  suggeetions  bearing  on  the  origin 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Rugosa.  W.  D.  L. 

III. — ^ThS  GlOLOGT  OF  THB  OOLITIO  AND  OrSTACBOUS  BoOKB  80UTB 

OF  ScABBOsouoH.  By  0.  Fox  -  Stbangwayb,  F.Q.8.  £d.  n. 
Memoirs  of  the  Oeologieai  Survey  England  and  Wales,  pp.  i-iv, 
1-119.  With  11  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts.  (London,  1901. 
Price  4«.  6d.) 

THIS  memoir  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  explain  sheets  54  and 
55  (New  Series)  of  the  Geological  Survey.  It  contains  a  great 
amount  of  most  useful  and  interesting  information,  not  only 
concerning  the  Secondary  Bocks,  from  the  Lower  Oolites  to  the 
Upper  Cretaceous,  of  the  district  covered  by  these  sheets,  but 
also  deals  with  various  superficial  deposits.  Further,  there  are 
certain  remarks  concerning  the  physical  and  geographical  features, 
but  these  are  somewhat  disappointing  reading  :  the  author  g^ves  the 
impression  that  he  lacks  a  firm  grip  of  the  principles  of  these 
subjects,  which  have  been  so  ably  handled  in  various  modem 
text-books. 

The  chief  value  of  the  memoir  lies  in  it«  geological  and 
palsBontologioal  information.  Looking  at  it  from  the  foreigner's 
point  of  view,  we  may  regret  that  the  author  does  not  indicate  his 
zones  more  fully  throughout  his  various  sections,  so  that  the  stranger 
may  see  at  a  glance  with  what  rocks  at  home  he  may  compare 
these  Yorkshire  strata.  But  a  great  help  to  such  a  stranger 
are  the  excellent  plates  reproduced  from  photographs,  showing 
characteristic  sections.  Only  here  one  must  be  allowed  a  regret 
— that  the  tracing-paper  plans  covering  the  plates  were  not  more 
carefully  lettered.  A  fine  feature  is  spoiled  by  a  small  detail ;  for 
these  plans  are  not  always  legible.  They  lack  care  in  their 
preparation. 

In  the  matter  of  illustration  the  palasontological  portion  of  this 
memoir  has  not  been  liberally  treated.  The  indifferent  woodcuts  are 
not  creditable  to  the  author's  work,  for  in  many  cases  they  fail  to 
give  recognizable  pictures ;  and,  what  is  more  serious,  they  are  not 
illustrations  made  from  local  fossils.  They  are  just  stock  woodcuts, 
and  it  is  plain  that  they  have  had  a  past.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  a  ^ture. 
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The  palaBontolo^cal  nomenclature  olaims  to  be  broneht  np  to 
-date.  In  the  phytologtoal  portion  this  it  must  be  admitted  has  been 
done — Seward's  Oatalogue  has  very  properly  been  followed ;  but 
f  n  the  zoological  part  it  oan  hardly  he  grHnte<l.  We  might  suggest 
that,  as  authors  of  such  memoirs  cannot  possibly  be  specialists  in 
all  branches  of  nomenclature,  they  would  be  well  advised  to  follow 
the  latest  text-book.  They  might  reasonably  plead  '*  Theirs  not 
to  reason  why,**  and  simply  tru8t  the  specialists  who  had  contributed 
to  the  text-book :  on  these  specialists  would  fall  praise  or  blame  as 
the  case  might  be.  Such  a  tezt-lK>ok  we  have  now  in  the  Eastman 
translation  of  Zittel ;  but,  tested  by  that,  the  nomenclature  in  this 
memoir  is  certainly  not  up  to  date.  For  instance,  generic  names 
which  have  been  discarded  from  the  text-book  on  account  of  prior 
use,  meet  us  throughout  the  pages  of  this  memoir,  while  names 
which  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  are  to  be  found  even  in 
the  old  Zittel  of  twenty  years  ago,  are  lacking.  Only  the  Ammonite 
namel  seem  to  be  up  to  the  modem  standard,  tested  by  Eastman, 
but  there  is  one  failure  here,  viz.,  the  figure  given  as  AmvMn%ie$ 
humphriemanus,  on  p.  13,  is  not  that  species,  for  it  was  separated  by 
Oppel  some  fif^ years  ago,  and  taken  by  him  as  the  type  of  his 
A.  bayleanui.  We  are  credibly  informed,  and  Oppel  himself  says 
the  same,  that  the  species  does  not  occupy  the  same  zone  as 
A.  humphrieiianuB.  It  is,  therefore,  very  doubtful  if  this  figure 
represents  a  fossil  which  occurs  in  Yorkshire  at  all.  It  clearly 
proves  the  necessity  of  illustrating  each  memoir  with  special  figures 
taken  from  actual  local  fossils. 

When  the  reader  has  been  safeguarded  in  reference  to  such  matters 
as  these  to  which  we  call  attention,  then  he  will  find  the  memoir 
an  extremely  interesting  and  useful  guide  to  a  very  important 
district.  A.  B.  L. 


IV. — PALiBozoio  Abaohnida.  By  Professor  Dr.  Anton  Fuitsoh. 
4to,  with  pp.  88,  15  plates,  and  99  figures  in  the  text.  (Frag, 
Selbstuverli^,  Fr.  Bivnao,  &  Buobdruckerei  Dr.  Ed.  Or6gr  a  Syn, 
1904.     See  aJso  Sitzungsber.  k.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien.,  cxii.) 

THIS  work  forms  one  of  a  series  of  Memoirs  to  the  preparation  of 
which  Dr.  Fritsch  has  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  long  and 
laborious  life  in  illustration  of  the  fauna  of  the  Coal-formation  of 
Bohemia. 

In  the  present  monograph,  which  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  the  author  has  extended  the 
field  of  his  researches,  and  examines  and  describes  and  figures  the 
fossil  Arachnida  in  the  Museums  of  London,  Paris,  Dresden,  Breslau, 
and  Vienna,  visited  by  him  in  1903,  in  order  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  known  forms  of  palsdozoic  Arachnida  from  all  countries. 

The  15  quarto  plates  and  the  greater  number  of  the  99  illus- 
trations in  the  text  are  drawn  by  the  author's  own  hand. 

Thirty-nine^  genera  and  67  species  of  Arachnida  are  here  recorded 

^  One  genus  and  species,  Adelocaris  peruviana,  should  be  cancelled :  see  p.  473, 
No.  28.— H.  W. 
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and  BM>fe  or  Itm  fmRj  described  bj  the  andior.  Of  these,  37 
CbrfaoBiferoae  snd  PerMO-CvbonifiBrooi  spedee  are  from  Bohemia, 
6  CariMNulenNW  are  ham  Sileahi,  1  in  the  DreadMi  Moaeom,  1  &om 
the  Coal'imainm  of  Barana,  2  from  Fruioe,  1  from  Belgioin. 
1  from  Sootlaad,  5  from  England,  1  from  Sooth  Walea,  1  from 
Arkaitmi,  and  7  from  Illinois.  0.  S^  North  America  (and  1  Torj 
doobtfbl  from  Pern)  ;  these  are  Coal-measore  forms ;  whilst  of  air- 
breathing  Silurian  scorpions  Gotland  has  jidded  1,  Scotland  2,  and 
Horth  America  1. 

The  following  list  may  serre  to  gire  an  idea  of  the  foesil  genera 
and  species  known  at  the  present  time : — 

Order  ABAVEA. 

Suborder  ABTHARACHNiEU  Haase. 

FamiK  AETOEOLTCOSID^  (HArger),  Ft. 

I     1. — GeillB  AXTHKOLTCOSA,  HufCT. 

«ii/>fiM,  H<mr:  Cool 'in.,  HUikms. 

tmrimmrim,  £ela,  sp. :      „         Bakonitx,  Bohemia, 
/•rf  u,  Fiitieh :  „  „ 

Xtfwiizt,  KostB,  np. :  ,,  ,, 

^«i«rMM,  FiitBch:  „        Bsdbuti, 

.BnrA^,  FritBdi:  „        BakouU, 

Jj  jr  -{    2. — Protoltcosa,  Fritsdi. 

C  S  mMtkrmnpkflMt  Bom. :  Coal-m.,  SHesia 


as 


c 


CD   H 


»» 


o  s 

C  J» 


3. — Geraltcosa,  KusU. 

Frit9tkn,  Knsta :  Coal-nu,  Bakoniti,  Bohonia. 
4. — Rakotxicia,  Ku5ta. 

antiqusy  EosU :  Cottl-m.,  Bakonitz,  Bohemia. 
5. — EoTARBis,  Ka<ta. 

litcral'n,  Kusta :  Coal-m.,  Bakonitz,  Bohemia. 

Soborder  PLEUKARANE^,  Fr. 
Familv  HEMIPHRYXID-E,  Fr. 

6. — IlE3npHRrN-us.  Frit^h. 

hnoipfs,  Fr. :     Gas-coal,  Xyran,  Bohemia. 
Hofmaun\,Yi,i        ,,  ,,  ,, 

Family  PRO^nrOALID^,  Fr. 

7. — Promygale.  Frit^h. 

bohemiea,  Fr. :  Gas-coal,  Xyran,  Bohemia. 
rotuudata^  Fr. :  ,,  ,,  ,, 


^^ 

CQ 

c 
c 


»»  ?» 


GO 


8. — Pernebja,  FritH-h. 

$alticoi(U*j  Fr. : 
9. — EorHOLcrs,  Frits^h. 

pedatusy  Fr. :  Coal-m.,  X)Taii,  Bohemia. 
10. — Pleurolyco>a,  Fritsch. 

proh/ei-a^  Fr. :  Gas-coal,  Bohemia. 
11. — Brachylcosa,  Fntsch. 

carcinoid^Sj  Fr. :  Gas-coal,  Bohemia. 
12. — Pyritaranea,  Fritsch. 

ttibiftra,  Fr. :  Gas-coal,  Nyran,  Bohemia. 

(  Order  OPILIONES,  Sund. 


Suborder  OPILIONID-^,  Veri. 

•<^  -(  13. — Xemastomoides,  Thevenin. 

§-<  eiavei-iSf  Thev. :  Coal-m.,  Commeatn-,  France. 

W   I  14.— DiNOPiLio,  Frit^ch. 

ffigaSf  Fr. :  Coal-m.,  Bakonitz,  Bohemia. 
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Suborder  HERIDOOASTBA,  Thorel. 
Family  POLIOCHEEIDiE,  Scadder. 

15. — ^PoLiocHERA,  Scudder. 

punetulaia,  Scudder:  Coal-m.,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Family  ARCHITABBID^,  Kanch. 

16. — Obbaphstnu8,  Scudder. 

earborunriuSf  Scudder:  Coal-m.,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

eUmgaiu9,  Scudder,  sp. :  Coal-m.,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
17. — Abchitabbus,  Scudder. 

rotundatus,  Scudder:  Coal-m.,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

$ubavali*f  H.  Woodward:  Coal-m.,  Ijancashire. 

Family,  ANTHRACOMARTID^. 

18.~Anthraco]CARtu8,  Karsch. 

Krejeii,  Kusta :  Coal-m.,  Rakonitz,  Bohemiu. 

minor f  Kusta,  „  ,,  „ 

ajl/tis,  Kusta,  „  „  ,, 

»oeius,  Kusta,  „  „  „ 

voikeiiantu,  Karsch:  Coal-m.,  Silesia. 

pranuiatuSf  Fr. :  Coal-m.  (in  Dresden  Museum). 

trihbitm,  Scudder :  Coal-m.,  Arkansas. 

palatinus,  v.  Ammon:  Coal-m.,  Palatinate,  Bayaria. 
19. — Brachtptos,  H.  Woodward. 

ciltiea,  Pocock  :  Coal-m.,  Cardiff,  South  Wales. 

earbonist  H.  Woodw. :  0[)al-m.,  Mons.,  Belgium. 
20. — ^Akthbacobiro,  Pocock. 

Woodwardif  Pocock :  Coal-m.,  Coeeley,  Dudley. 

Frittehi,  Pocock:  ,,  ,,  ,, 

21. — EoTROOULUs,  Thevenin. 

Fayoli^  Thev. :  Coal-m.,  Commentry,  France. 
22. — ^Vratislavia,  Fritsch. 

iilenaea,  F.  Roemer:  Coal-m.,  Silesia. 

Family  EOPHRYNID^,  Karsch. 

23. — EopHRTKVS,  n.  AVoodward. 

prettwiciiy    Buckland,  sp. :    Coal-UL,    Coalbrook   Dale,. 
Shropshire. 

{Stenotropulus)  Saltnii,  Stur. :  Coal-m.,  Silesia. 
24. — Ctclotrooulus,  Fritsch. 

Stttriif  Haase,  sp. :  Coal-m.,  Mahrisch  Ostrau,  Silesia. 
25. — Kreischeria,  Geinitz. 

Wiedeij  Gein. :  Coal-m.,  Zwickan,  Bohemia. 
26. — Hemixreischeria,  Fritsch. 

Thet'eninif  Fr. :  Coal-m.,  Westphalia. 
27. — Pbtrovicia,  Fritsch. 

prodiioria^  Fr. :  Coal-m.,  Petrovic,  Rakonitz,  Bohemia. 
28. — AoELOCARis  pertnianuSf  Packard  [said  not  to  be  an  Arachnide,  but 

a  Macruran-Crustacean] :  loc.  incog.  (Jurassic?),  Peru. 

Order  PEDIPALPI,  Latr. 

Tribe  Uropyoi,  Thor. 

Family  THELYPHONID^,  Auctorum. 

29. — Prothelyphoxus,  Fr. 

bohemicMy  Kusta,  sp. :  Coal-m.,  Rakonitz,  Bohemia. 
[Gebalxnvra  (syn.  of  Prothelyphotms  ?)] 

Scudderif  Kusta:  Coal-m.,  Rakonitz,  Bohemia. 

fiocfita^  Kasta:  ,,  ,,  ,, 

crtusa,  Kusta:  ,,  ,,  „ 

{Frothelyphonm)  Cordai,  Fr. :  Coal-m.,  Radnitz,  „ 
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Order  8C0RPI0VES. 

Suborder  Apoxtpodes,  Th.  &  L. 
Family  PAL^OPHOXIDJS,  Th.  &  L. 


CO 


30, — Pal^ophonus,  Th.  &  L. 

nnncius,  Th.  &  L. :  Upper  Silurian.  Gotland. 
ffunteri,  Pocock :  Upper  Silurian,  Lesmahagow. 
Untdofientity  Laurie :  lupper  Silurian,  Pentland  Hills. 
(Proscorpivb)  Otbomit  Whitfield :  Upp.  Silur.,  N.  Ameriet. 

Family  ANTHRACOSCORPII,  Th.  &  L. 


^     ^31. — Cyclopthalmus,  Corda. 


o 


o 

P 

o 

o 


«^tor,  Corda:  Coal-m.,  Bohemia. 
32. — MiCROLABis,  Corda. 

Stembergiit  Corda:  Coal-m.,  Bohemia. 

33. — ISOBUTHUS. 

kralupensiSf  Th.  &  L.,  sp. :  Coal-m.,  Kralup,  Bohemia. 
34. — EoBUTHUs,  Fr. 

Jtakovnieentitf  Fr. :  Coal-m.,  Bakonitz,  Bohemia. 
35. — Anthrascorpio,  Kusta. 

Jiwenis,  Kusta  :  Coal-m.,  Rakonitz,  Bohemia. 
36. — Eo8CORpru8,  Meek  &  Worthen.  rU.S.A. 

earbonaritUj  M.  &  W. :  Coal-m.,  Mazon  Creek,  lUinois, 
angliaMy  H.  Woodw. :  C(^-m.,  near  Dudley. 
37. — Mazonia,  Meek  &  Worthen.  fU.SJL 

jroodianOf  M.  &  W. :  Coal-m.,  Mazon  Creek,  Ilhnois, 
38. — GLYPTORCORPirs,  Peach. 

caledonieiti,  Peach,  sp. :  Carh.  R.,  Eskdale,  Scotland. 
• 

2pq  (  39. — Feistmantelia,  Fritsch. 

S  5  I  omata,  Fr. :  Permo- Carboniferous,  Lebach,  Bohemia. 

W  o  V  (IsoMUTHUs  ?)  NfjranensiSy  Fr. :  Penno-Carboniferous,  Nyran,  Bohemia. 

An 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  assume  that  the  Arachnida  were 
better  represented  in  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Permo-Carboniferonfl 
of  Bohemia  than  in  any  other  Coal-areas  of  Europe  and  America; 
it  merely  shows  that  more  careful  attention  has  been  directed 
towards  the  collecting  of  the  fossil  fauna  of  these  beds  there  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  Dr.  Fritsch  has  been  more  energetic  in  describing 
them  than  the  palaeontologists  of  some  other  Coal -regions.  Much 
splendid  work  has,  however,  been  done  with  the  Insect  fauna  of 
North  America  by  S.  H.  Scudder  and  by  the  late  lamented  Charles 
Brongniart  in  that  of  Commentry,  France,  as  well  as  by  the  workers 
in  other  countries,  and  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  great 
accessions  to  our  knowledge  in  this  field  of  research  as  soon  as  the 
splendid  material  obtainable  becomes  better  known. 

Of  the  Bohemian  specimens  of  special  interest  may  be  recorded 
the  remains  of  Arthrolycosa  carbonaria,  Kusta,  from  Rakonitz,  agenns 
also  met  with  and  described  by  Harger  from  the  Coal-measures  of 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  of  which  good  material  for  four  other  species  have 
likewise  been  obtained  in  Bohemia.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to 
record  the  discovery  of  a  specimen  of  this  genus,  A.  palaranea,  Fr., 
still  attached  to  a  leaf  of  Cordaites  as  in  life. 

Proiolycosa  anihraco'pJiyJa,  described  by  F.  Roemer  in  1866  from 
the  Coal-measures  of  Silesia,  is  also  reproduced  with  oare. 
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Another  spider,  Geralycoaa,  from  Bakonitz,  admits  of  being  ably 
restored  by  the  anthor,  in  whose  honoar  it  is  named  by  Professor 
Kusta. 

The  genns  Memphrynue  is  also  well  preserved  in  a  fossil  state, 
showing  many  details  of  its  anatomy. 

Promygale  with  3  speoies  has  muoh  of  its  straotare  preserved 
both  on  the  upper  and  nuder  side,  especially  in  P.  elegane  from> 
Nyran,  whioh  is  honoured  with  a  plate,  2  text-figures,  and  a  vignette 
on  the  oover ;  bopJUoeui,  a  long-legged  spider  from  Nyran,  showa 
the  reproductive  organs  and  limbs  and  the  general  form  well 
preserved. 

AnihraeomartuB  is  another  well  preserved  type  represented  by 
8  speoies ;  4  from  Bohemia,  3  from  Oermany,  and  1  from  Arkansas, 
U.S.A.  This  round-bodied  and  very  distinotly  segmented  type  is 
closely  allied  to  Braehypyge  and  Eophrynus  ;  in  most  of  these  forms 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body-segments  is  ornamented  by  a  pattern 
of  minute  raised  gpranules.  Anthracosiro  appears  not  to  have 
possessed  this  ornamentation  on  the  dorsal  surface. 

Among  the  Pseudoscorpions  ProthelyphonuB  hohemieuSt  Kusta,  is 
a  remarkably  well  preserved  species,  giving  nearly  every  detail  of 
its  structure  and  its  attenuated  series  of  abdominal  segments. 

Good  figures  are  also  given  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian 
scorpions  of  Bohemia,  England,  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Americe^  of 
whioh  muoh  has  already  been  written  in  this  country  by  Woodward, 
Peach,  Pocock,  and  others. 

But  space  does  not  admit  of  our  dwelling  more  fully  on  this 
interesting  gproup  of  terrestrial  air-breathing  traehaated  palaaozoic 
Arthropods,  the  direct  descendants  of  the  still  more  remote  aquatic 
hranehiated  Mbbostomata,  Pterygolus,  Slimonia,  StylonuruSf  and  their 
allies. 

We  oongratulate  Dr.  Fritsoh  upon  this  interesting  monograph,  and 
wish  him  health  and  strength  to  pursue  his  studies  on  the  fossil 
fauna  of  his  beloved  country  of  Bohemia  which  he  has  done  so  much- 
to  illustrate. 


Obologioal  Society  of  London. 

June  22nd,   1904.— J.  E.  Marr,  ScD.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in   the 
Ohair.     The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "The  Igneous  Bocks  of  Pontesford  Hill  (Shropshire)."  By 
Professor  William  S.  Boulton,  B.Sc,  Assoc.  B.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  is  confined  to  a  description  of  the  characters  and* 
sequence  of  the  rocks  within  the  limits  of  Pontesford  Hill,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  correlate  them  with  those  of  the  Uriconian 
areas.  The  hill  is  a  *  plagioclinal  ridge,'  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
faults ;  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  igneous  rocks,  but  some  of  the  fine 
tuffii  and  volcanic  grits  show  unmistakable  signs  of  deposition  in< 
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water.  There  are  two  distinct  groups  of  igneous  rooks :  a  bedded 
group,  consisting  of  rhyolites  and  acid  tuffs,  with  andesites  snd 
andesitic  tuffs ;  and  an  intrusive  group  of  olivine-dolerites.  Hm 
general  strike  of  the  bedded  rocks  is  north-north-easterly  and  south* 
south-westerly,  parallel  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  Longoayndian 
rooks ;  the  average  dip  is  about  80^  east-south-eastward,  but  at  the 
extreme  south-east  of  the  hill  the  rhyolite  and  associated  brecoiss 
dip  in  the  opposite  direction  (west-north-westward)  at  about  the 
same  angle.  The  northern  end  of  the  hill  consists  of  rbyolite  (the 
'northeiii  rhyolite'),  about  1,000  feet  thick,  a  pale  pink  and  purple 
rhyolite  with  much  epidote,  chlorite,  and  secondary  quartz,  showing 
vesicular,  spherulitic,  pyromeridal,  and  banded  structures.  Macro- 
scopic and  microscopic  descriptions  of  the  rocks  are  given,  and  the 
origin  of  the  spherulitic  and  nodular  structures  is  fully  discussed 
In  many  cases,  though  certainly  not  in  all,  the  nodules  appear  to 
have  begun  as  a  vesicle,  often  irregular  in  shape,  and  sometioiei 
with  crescentiform  spaces  round  the  main  cavity,  and  separated  from 
it  by  similarly-shaped  portions  of  the  glass.  The  spherulitic  fibres 
appear  to  develop,  not  from  a  central  point  outward,  but  locally 
from  vesicles  or  other  cavities,  crystals,  etc.,  coalescing  finally  to  form 
larger  and  longer  gi'owths.  The  spherulitic  type  of  devitrification 
is  not  all  of  the  same  age,  for  fibrous  growths  traverse  small  and 
earlier -formed  spherulites,  which  have  been  dissolved  out  and 
replaced  by  quartz.  The  andesitic  group  is  made  up  of  felsitio- 
looking,  gritty  pink  and  green  tuffs,  passing  up  into  and  inter- 
bedded  with  andesitic  glassy  (palagonitic)  and  crystal  tuffs, 
halleflintas,  and  lavas  ;  the  thickness  is  about  1,600  feet.  A  thick- 
ness of  about  150  feet  of  rhyolite-breccias  (glassy  and  crystal  tuffs) 
and  grits  succeeds  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  the  south-eastern 
rhyolite,  about  250  feet  thick,  a  dark  red  or  purple,  coarsely 
vesicular,  well -banded  rock,  often  with  light-green  and  white 
amygdules.  The  andesites  consist  of  oligoclase  and  malacolite, 
embedded  in  a  hyalopilitio  ground  mass  containing  palagonite,  in 
which  ilraenite,  leucoxene,  and  magnetite  are  embedded.  A  table 
of  the  silica-percentages  and  specific  gi-avities  of  the  bedded  rocks 
shows  that  a  gap  occurs  between  the  *  northern  rhyolite  *  and  the 
more  acid  of  the  andesite- tuffs  that  immediately  follow  ;  this, 
together  with  a  discordance  in  strike,  may  indicate  a  break  in 
volcanic  history,  a  disturbed  junction,  or  that  this  rhyolite  is 
intrusive.  From  this  point  onward,  the  tuffs  and  lavas  form 
a  continuous  series,  despite  the  difference  in  the  average  silica- 
percentage  of  the  andesite  group  and  the  rhyolite-breccias.  The  tuffs 
thin  out  to  the  north-eastward,  their  lapilli  diminish  in  size,  and 
they  become  more  gritty  and  washed  in  aspect  in  the  same  direction; 
facts  which  all  point  to  the  inference  that  the  volcanic  vent  may 
have  been  to  the  west  of  the  hill.  The  intrusive  rocks  are  basic, 
and  often  amygdaloidal ;  they  are  granular  or  ophitio,  and  compare 
in  composition  with  such  olivine-dolerites  as  those  of  Rowley,  the 
Clee  Hills,  and  Little  Wenlock,  while  they  differ  considerably  from 
the  intrusive  dolerites  of  North  Wales. 
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2.  ''The  Tertiary  Fossils  of  Somaliland,  as  represented  in  the 
British  Hnsenm  (Nataral  History)."  By  Biohard  Bnllen  Newton, 
Esq.,  F.O.S. 

Since  the  pnblioatton,  in  1900,  of  Prof.  Gregory's  paper,  founded 
on  specimens  in  the  Natnral  History  Maseom,  mostly  collected  and 
presented  by  Mrs.  Lort  Phillips,  the  National  Collection  has  been 
enriched  by  further  series  of  fossils :  the  Dooaldson-Smith  Oolleotion 
and  one  presented  by  Major  B.  Q.  Bdwards  Leckie.  The  new  material 
is,  generally  speaking,  better  preserved  than  that  previously  dealt 
with.  The  large  Lucinidas  and  specimens  of  Campanile  (previously 
considered  as  Nerinaa)  are  very  typical  of  Eocene  rocks  generally, 
and  they  agree  with  the  foraminifera  in  the  Somaliland  Limestones 
in  supporting  the  reference  of  these  rooks  to  this  period.  The 
matrices  of  these  limestones  correspond  with  those  surrounding  the 
corals  described  by  Professor  Gregory  as  belonging  to  the  Uradu  and 
Dobar  Limestones.  Two  limestones  seem  to  be  represented  in  the 
collections— an  upper,  massive  and  cherty,  often  coloured  reddish- 
brown  externally ;  and  a  lower,  of  less  cherty  character  and  lighter 
colour.  The  limestones  appear  to  be  capable  of  correlation  with 
those  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
Bind  and  Cutch ;  they  can  also  be  traced  in  connection  with  the 
Eocene  areas  of  Egypt  and  other  regions  of  North  Africa,  through 
Europe  to  the  Paris  Basin,  and  so  to  the  Braoklesham  Beds  of 
England.  The  new  collections  contain  some  older  fossils,  but  they 
are  not  considered  in  the  present  paper. 

A  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  given,  and  the  author 
tben  proceeds  to  the  description  of  species  of  gasteropods,  lamelli- 
branchs,  echinoids,  and  corals.  Six  new  species  are  described  and 
named,  and  sixteen  species  or  varieties  described  but  not  named. 
An  account  of  the  foraininiferal  structures  of  the  limestones  follows, 
and  the  paper  closes  with  a  list  of  the  known  Tertiary  fossils  from 
Somaliland. 

3.  "The  Caernarvon  Earthquake  of  June  19th,  1903,  and  its 
Accessory  Shocks."     By  Charles  Davison,  ScD.,  F.G.S. 

The  Caernarvon  earthquake  of  June  19tb,  1903,  was  the  strongest 
earthquake  indigenous  to  the  county  for  more  than  five  centuries. 
Its  disturbed  area  contained  about  25,000  square  miles,  and  included 
nearly  the  whole  of  Wales,  the  North- West  of  England,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  several  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Ireland.  The  centre  of 
the  innermost  isoseismal  (intensity  7)  was  situated  beneath  the  sea, 
about  4  miles  west  of  Pen-y-groes,  and  the  longer  axis  of  the 
isoseismal  ran  from  N.  40^  E.  to  S.  40^  W.  It  is  concluded, 
from  the  seismic  evidence,  that  the  earthquake  was  caused  by  a  slip 
of  about  16  miles  in  length  along  a  fault  running  in  the  above 
direction,  hading  north-westward,  and  passing  either  through 
Glynnog  or  a  mile  or  two  either  to  the  north-west  or  south-east. 
In  the  former  case  the  fault-line  might  be  submarine ;  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that,  if  the  fault  which  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  Aber  to  Dinlle  (on  the  coast  of  Caernarvon  Bay)  were  continued 
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QDderneath  the  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Neviiiy  it  would  oocspj 
the  position  assigned  to  the  parent  fanlt  by  tfae'diioiiaskm  of  tiie 
earthquake  phenomena. 

The  principal  shook  was  preceded  by  an  earih-aoimd,  and  followed 
by  at  least  five  shocks,  originating  apparently  at  the  nortk-westeni 
extremity  of  the  principal  focus.  In  addition,  six  aligbi  ahooks  and 
two  earth-sounds  were  recorded  by  single  observers ;  and,  if  theie 
be  included  in  the  earthquake  series,  it  follows  that  aeiamic  action 
was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  extiemitiea  of  the  focus  and 
ultimately  confined  to  its  central  region. 


THE  EEUPER  BASEMENT  BEDS. 

Sir, — My  recent  paper  in  the  Gxol.  Mao.  (April,  1904)  on  the 
Keuper  of  Devon  recalls  the  difficulty  of  tracing  horizons  in  those 
beds,  which  I  have  found  in  common  with  other  workers  in  the 
field  in  former  years.  An  illustration  of  this  oame  before  me  when 
the  British  Association  met  at  Bath  in  1888.  An  exoorsion  into 
the  country  some  miles  from  Bath  had  been  planned,  and  was 
carried  out  under  the  conduct  of  a  well-known  looal  'geolc^ist* 
The  sections  that  came  under  our  observation  inclnded  those  of 
a  rather  deep  cutting  on  a  railway,  which,  as  I  understood,  had  not 
been  long  coDstructed.  These  sections  were  very  fresh  and  of  quite 
a  mural  character,  the  bare  rock  being  exposed  almost  everywhere. 
Tet  a  strange  error  of  observation  was  made  by  almost  all  the 
company  present;  all,  I  believe,  except  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins 
and  myself.  The  attention  of  some  forty  or  fifty  people — not  all 
amateurs,  by  any  means — was  called  by  the  director  to  some  irregu- 
larities of  bedding  in  the  massive  Keuper  sandstones,  as  indicating 
the  line  of  unconformity  between  them  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
by  that  overlap,  which  we  know  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  It 
was  nothing  of  the  sort;  for  after  most  of  the  company  had  been 
hurried  on,  on  account  of  the  trains,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  and 
I  made  a  careful  observation  of  the  true  line  of  unconformity  near 
the  level  of  the  railway-line.  There  the  Keuper  sandstones  were 
seen  lying  horizontally  upon  the  planed-off,  upturned  edges  of  Old 
Red  sandstones  and  shales,  furnishing  as  typical  a  case  of  normal 
unconformity  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  A.  Irtikg. 


Museum  of  Practical  Geology. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  will  not  be  closed  in  future  during 
cleaning.  So  many  people  from  the  country  are  up  in  town  this 
time  of  year  that  we  are  surprised  that  such  a  sensible  concession 
has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  Museum  in  future  will  be  open 
all  the  year  round. 
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I.  —  Thk    Qknus    Desobslla, 

By  Hknhy  Wood*,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
(PLATE  XVI.) 

I  genus  Deaorella^  was  founded  by  Cotteau  in  1855  to 
nclude  four  species  from  the  Corallian  named  D.  ieaunenn$, 
rhignyanQf  D,  elata,  and  D,  Drogiaea,  and  one  from  the 
mian — D,  tnciaa.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  five  speoies 
lubsequently  shown  to  belong  to  the  genus  Pyrina,  the  second 
laced  by  Etallon  ^  in  a  new  genus,  Paeudodeaorellaf  whilst  the 

has  been  referred  to  Hyboclypeua.  So  that  of  the  five  species 
ally  regarded  as  belonging  to  DeaoreUa,  one  only,  D,  data,  is 

that  genus.  Another  species,  described  in  1862  as  Desorella 
ngeri,^  was  afterwards  shown  to  be  a  Pyrina.  Cotteau* 
ed  these  modifications,  and,  in  1873,  gave  an  emended 
)sis  of  the  genus,  naming  as  the  type  Desorella  data,  and 
bing  another  species,  D.  Oraai,  M.  Jules  Lambert  is  of  the 
n  that  Pachydypeua  semiglohus  (Goldfuss^)  should  be  placed 

genus  Desorella. 

the  specimens  of  Desorella  elata  and  D,  Oraai  which  have  yet 
described  are  in  the  form  of  internal  moulds,  consequently  the 
)ters  of  the  genus  have  been  hitherto  only  imperfectly  known, 
it  there  was  some  justification  for  Duncan's  remark,  ''This  is 
i  very  unsatisfactory  genus."*     The  description  of  Desorella 

below  is  based  on  a  specimen  with  the  test  preserved  which 
ound  in  the  Corallian  of  Up  ware.  An  examination  of  this 
nen  supports  the  view  that  Desorella  is  closely  allied  to 
a,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  depressed  and 
bicular  form.     Duncan*  placed  Desorella  in  the  Nucleolitida9, 

iginally  Desoria, 

udes  pal^ont.  Terr.  Jurass.  du  Haul- Jura,  pt.  ii  (1859),  p.  16. 

tteau:  Rev.  et  Mag.  de  Zool.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  xiv  (1862),  p.  193. 

16ont.  Fran^.  Terr.  Jur.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  333,  384. 

8or:  Synomis  E'ehin.  Foss.  (1857),  p.  195,  pi.  xxxrii,  fies.  3,  4.    Cotteau: 

L  Franq.  Terr.  Jur.,  vol.  ix  (1873),  p.  390,  pi.  ci.     Deeor  &  De  Loriol; 

►1.  Hely^t.  Jurass.  (1871),  pp.  300,  405,  pi.  xlvi,  fig.  6. 

Etevision  ot  the  Echinoidea '' :    Jounu  Linn.  Soc.  Zool.,  vol.  xxiii  (1889), 
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but  as  of  nnoertain  position.  The  iimple  ambnlaora  and  sloogate 
apical  &\%a  olearly  separate  it  from  that  family.  There  oem,  I  think, 
b«  DO  doubt  that  it  shoald  be  referred  to  the  Bohtnoaeide,  as  wan 
done  by  Desor,  De  Loriol,  and  Cottean.  Deiorella  is  also  related 
to  Bybodypeut,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  abeenoe  of 
a  dorsal  sQlooe. 

Dksorblla  el^ta  (Desor).     (Plate  XVI.) 
Syhobsmit. 
IS17.    Syboeli/pat   elatui,   Desor;    in  Agaois  &  Desor,  "Catal.   taiaonai  ia 

E'chiaides,"  Aim.  Siri.  nat.,  ser.  lU,  vol.  vii,  p.  152. 
1S5S.    DtKx-ia  eiala,  CoWtaa:  E'chin.  Foss.  de  I'Touue,  vol.  i,  p.  223,  pi.  uiiT, 

figs.  1-3  {DitoTeHa  OD  p.  3*4). 
1855.    Dtiin-eUa  tlala,  CotUau :  Boll.  Soc  p&l.  Francs,  «er.  ii,  vol.  lii,  p.  "13. 
1857.    J)M«rrffa  irWa,  Dwor:  Sjnopaifl  E'chin.  FoM.,  p.  194. 
1873.     Daonlta  elata.  Cotteao :  Pal,  Frani;.  Terr.  Jur.,  toL  is,  p.  386,  pb,  icriii, 

icii,fige.  1,  2. 
Dbscbiftioh. — Test  large,  suboiroular,  snbrostrate  and  slightly 
truncate  posteriorly,  flattened,  aboral  surface  regularly  oooTei. 
margins  rounded.  Apex  slightly  posterior  to  the  centre.  Base 
concave,  distinctly  undulating ;  peristome  sub-pentsgonal,  oblique, 
placed  a  little  in  front  of  the  centre.  Periproot  large,  oTat«,  at  the 
posterior  end  and  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  aboral  surface; 
dorsal  sulcus  abgent,  the  teat  depressed  around  the  lower  part  of 
the  periproot. 


Fio.  1.— Apicul  iliso  of  sppcimco  shown  m  Plate  XVI.      x  3. 

Apical  disc  elongate,  slightly  depressed,  all  the  plates  bearing 
small  granules.  Anterior  ocular  indistinctly  shown.  Madreporic 
plate  large,  in  contact  with  the  left  anterior  genital,  which  is  divided 
into  two  parlB.  Kight  an tero- lateral  ocular  smaller  than  the  left, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  large,  nearly  hexagonal,  complementary 
plate  wliich  touches,  in  front,  the  madreporic  plate  and  the  left 
aaterior  genital   plate.     Poatero-lateral    geuitals    large,    separated 
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Desorella  data  (Desor). 
Coiallian;   Upaarc,  n<.-a(  Camlirirlge.      ^ 
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from  the  anterior  genital  plates  by  the  antero-Iaterals  and  the 
anterior  complementary  plate.  Another  large  complementary  plate, 
which  is  elongate  and  hexagonal,  separates  the  postero-lateral  genitals. 
The  posterior  oculars  are  small,  the  left  being  larger  than  the  right ; 
between  them  comes  the  posterior  genital,  of  which  the  posterior 
bonndnries  are  indistinctly  seen. 

Amhulaora  not  petaloid.  llie  pores  of  each  pair  are  slightly 
oblique,  the  outer  being  aboral  to  the  inner.  The  inner  pore  is 
rather  larger  than  the  outer.  On  each  plate  one  or  more  small, 
sunken  tubercles,  which  are  perforate,  increnulate,  scrobionlate,  and 
well-spaced.     Between  the  tubercles  are  many  granules. 

Interambulacra  broad,  the  postero-laterals  being  rather  larger 
than  the  antero-Iaterals.  Plates  with  many  tubercles  and  grannies 
similar  to  those  of  the  ambulacra. 

The  specimen  was  found  in  the  Coralline  Oolite  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  south  quarry  at  Upware,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Sedgwick  Museum,  Cambridge.  The  genus  has  not  hitherto  been 
recorded  in  England.  The  types  of  Besorella  elata  came  from  the 
Lower  Corallian  (Calcaire  k  chailles)  of  Yonne. 

EXPLiVNATIOX  OF  PLATE  XVI. 

Deaordla  elata  (De^r).    Corallian:  Upware,  Cambridgeshire.    Aboral  and  posterior 

views.     Natural  size. 


II.  —  Note  on  the  Bakypoda,  a  new  Order  of  Ungulate 

M  AM3IALS. 
By  C.  "W.  Andrews,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.,  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

IN  a  notice  published  on  page  160  of  the  present  volume  it  was 
suggested  that  Arnnoitherium^  of  which  a  brief  description  was 
there  given,  must  be  placed  in  the  order  Amblypoda,  constituting 
a  new  family,  the  Arsinoitheriidas.  Having  further  considered  the 
evidence  available,  and  having,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of  some 
discussion  on  the  subject  with  Professors  H.  F.  Osborn  and  W.  B. 
Scott,  I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Arainoitherium  differa 
from  the  Amblypoda  in  so  many  points  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
refer  that  remarkable  mammal  to  a  new  subdivision  of  the  Ungulata 
of  equal  value  with  the  Amblypoda  and  Proboscidea,  to  both  of 
which  a  certain  degree  of  relationship  may  exist.  For  this  new 
order  the  name  Barypoda  is  proposed,  in  allusion  to  the  massive 
character  of  the  limbs  in  the  species  at  present  known.  The 
existence  of  two  orders  so  marked  as  the  Proboscidea  and  the 
Hyracoidea  in  the  Eocene  beds  of  Egypt,  and  their  absence  at  that 
period  from  the  rest  of  the  world  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
South  America),  at  least  make  it  seem  likely  that  in  an  area  so 
isolated  there  were  other  equally  distinct  groups  which  died  out 
before  circumstances  became  favourable  to  allowing  them  to  pass 
over  to  other  regions.  That  Arsinoitherium  may  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  an  order  is  probable,  for  its  great  size  and 
highly  specialised  character  point  to  its  being  the  closing  member 
of  a  long  line,  of  which  the  earlier  forms  are  at  present  quite 
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unknown,  and  must  be  soaght  in  earlier  horizons  in  the  EthiopiaD 
region. 

The  chief  charaoters  of  the  Barypoda  are : — Fall  eatherian  dentiUon 
without  diaatemata ;  molars  bilophodont,  a  character  probably  pn>- 
dnoed  by  the  infolding  of  the  ectoloph  of  increasingly  hypselodoot 
teeth.  In  Arainoitherium  the  molars  are  extremely  hypselodont. 
Premolars  differ  widely  from  the  molars.  In  the  skull  the  occipital 
surface  is  strongly  inclined  forwards,  and  there  are  palatal  and  nasal 
horns,  the  latter  of  enormous  size  in  Arsinaitherium.  The  orbit» 
are  open  posteriorly.  An  alisphenoid  canal  is  present.  The  brain 
cavity  is  relatively  much  larger  than  in  the  Amblypoda. 

There  is  no  entepicondylar  canal  in  the  humerus,  and  no  third 
trochanter  in  the  femur. 

The  fore-foot  is  much  like  that  of  the  Proboscidea;  thus  the 
metacarpals  alternate  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Elephas,  and  the 
scaphoid  is  closely  similar.  In  correlation  with  the  fact  thai 
the  radius  is  much  smaller  than  the  ulna,  the  difference  in  size 
being  greater  than  in  Elephas,  the  cuneiform  is  large  and  seems  ta 
have  overlapped  the  magnum,  while  the  scaphoid  is  relatively  small. 

The  hind-foot  differs  widely  from  the  Proboscidean  type  and 
approaches  that  of  the  Amblypoda.  The  astragalus  and  calcaneum 
both  bear  large  fibular  facets.  The  low  and  broad  astragalus 
articulates  distally  with  the  navicular  and  cuboid,  the  latter  having 
only  a  small  surface  of  contact  with  the  calcaneum.  There  was 
probably  a  small  tiblale. 

The  feet  were  no  doubt  pentadactyl,  the  metapodials  being  short 
and  stout.  From  the  form  of  the  calcaneum  it  seems  probable  that 
the  heel  sometimes  rested  on  the  ground. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  other  genus,  Barytherium,  is  still 
doubtful.  It  is  clear  that,  from  the  character  of  its  dentition,  it 
cannot  come  within  the  limits  of  the  Barypoda  as  above  defined; 
moreover,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  distal  end  of  the  radius, 
the  carpal  structure  must  have  been  widely  different  from  both 
that  of  the  Barypoda  and  Proboscidea,  and  was  more  similar  to 
that  of  the  Dinocerata.  The  humerus  is  of  a  most  remarkable 
form,  and  its  peculiar  character  indicates  that  possibly  the  fore- 
limb  was  used  for  digging  or  burrowing.  For  the  present  it  will 
perhaps  be  safest  to  place  this  genus  quite  provisionally  in  a  sub- 
division of  the  Amblypoda,  the  Barytheria,  equivalent  in  value  to 
the  Dinocerata. 

III. — On  the  Zone  of  Maesupites  in  the  Chalk  at  Bbddinotos, 

NEAR  Croydon,  Surrey. 

By  George  Jennings  Hinde,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

ON  hearing  that  Mr.  G.  E.  Dibley,  F.G.S.,  had  exhibited  at  tlie 
June  meeting  of  the  Geologists'  Association  some  test-plates 
of  Marsupites  from  the  Chalk  of  a  new  road  near  Bussell  Hill, 
I  made  inquiries  of  him,  and  he  most  kindly  told  me  the  particular 
locality  where  he  and  others  had  obtained  these  fossils.     As   the 
place  was  within  an  easy  we^lk  of  my  home,  I  visited  it,  in  company 
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-with  the  younger  members  of  my  family,  on  an  evening  in  Jane, 
and  fonnd,  as  Mr.  Dibley  had  told  me,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ohalk  had  been  refilled  into  the  sewer-trench,  and  the  residue  had 
been  spread  over  the  roadway  and  was  now  partly  trodden  down 
by  the  traffic.  We  patiently  broke  a  nnmber  of  the  remaining 
blocks  of  ohalk,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dibley  had  already 
carefully  worked  at  the  place,  sncceeded  in  finding  not  only  a  couple 
of  plates  of  MarBupiteM  with  Echinocoryg  setUatua,  etc.,  but  also  some 
smaller  inconspicuous  plates  which,  when  cleaned  from  the  matrix, 
proved  to  be  test-plates  of  the  unstalked,  free-swimming  crinoid, 
UintaerinuBt  Grinnell.  These  showed  the  existence  at  this  place  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Manupitea-zone,  which  has  been  designated 
by  Dr.  Rowe '  the  *'  Band  of  UintacrinuaJ'* 

Since  last  June  another  trench  for  sewerage,  more  than  a  mile 
in  length,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  in  depth,  has  been  in  course  of 
excavation  along  the  northern  half  of  Plough  Lane,  a  road  leading 
from  Purley  to  Beddington,  to  which  I  have  made  repeated  visits 
during  the  last  two  months,  searching  the  Chalk  exposed  throughout, 
-and  the  subjoined  list  gives  the  names  of  the  fossils  obtained. 

The  southern  end  of  the  trench  is  situated  at  the  summit-level 
of  the  Chalk  ridge  between  Purley  and  Beddington,  where  the  new 
road  mentioned  above  (known  as  Peak  Hill  Boad)  is  given  off,  and 
it  is  about  200  yards  south  of  the  Keeper's  Cottage,  shown  on  the 
-6  inch  Ordnance  Map.  The  summit  is  about  325  feet  above  O.D., 
and  from  it  there  is  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  north,  in  the  direction 
of  Beddington  as  far  as  where  Plough  Lane  is  crossed  by  the 
Stafford  Road,  leading  to  Croydon,  at  a  level  of  193  feet  CD.,  and 
at  this  point  the  trench  stops.  The  entire  area  is  included  in  the 
boundary  of  Beddington  parish. 

At  the  summit-level  of  the  ridge  the  Chalk  is  near  the  surface, 
being  only  covered  by  a  few  inches  of  brownish  sandy  soil,  but 
lower  down  the  northern  slope  it  gradually  passes  beneath  beds 
of  brownish  sandy  loam,  shown  in  the  trench  to  a  depth  of  3-4  feet, 
\i'hich  represent  the  lower  portion  of  the  Eocene  Thanet  Sand,  and 
between  the  sandy  loam  and  the  Chalk  there  is  in  places  a  thin  layer 
of  the  unworn,  green-coated  flints,  known  as  the  Bull's  Head  bed. 
The  dip  of  the  Chalk  from  the  summit  towards  the  north  is  probably 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  general  slope  of  the  surface.  As  far 
as  can  be  seen,  the  Chalk  in  the  Plough  Lane  trench  is  of  the  same 
soft,  white  character  throughout ;  it  contains  but  a  moderate  number 
of  black,  solid,  nodular  flints,  with  a  thin  white  crust,  which,  I  am 
informed,  are  principally  from  one  layer,  but  small  nodules  are 
occasionally  present  elsewhere  in  the  beds. 

Fossils  are  very  inequally  distributed  in  this  Chalk ;  in  some 
parts  of  the  section  they  are  fairly  common,  whilst  in  others  one 
may  split  open  a  number  of  blocks  without  finding  any.  The  list 
given  below  is  by  no  means  complete,  for  the  Microzoa  have  not 
been  worked  out.      In  determining  the  various   forms  I  wish  to 

>  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,,  vol.  xvi  (1900),  p.  291. 
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aeimowlcdge  tiie  mmiitmnrn  fnAj  $!▼«&  to  mm  hf  Wkj  innk 
Mr.  E.  T.  Sewton^  TJLS^  of  dbe  JenByn  Scnei  Unmmm,  by 
Dr.  Buiher,  Mr.  R.  B.  Xewtxn,  nd  Mr.  W,  D.  I^n^  of  ^ 
Bridftb  Kahmd  Hotory  Mamui,  nd  bj  Mr.  C  D.  SherbocB. 

Lot  of  F 


^kmUfn  hmfifmdimtnu  T.  SmA.    R. 

Slrmkmmi,  SoOm.     &. 

T.  Zht.     C. 
r«Aite,  T.  Svitii.    C. 
■p.    C. 

PML    C. 
„        iwb/Wwu,  T.  Har.    C. 
,,        pmua%ftrmi$^  Hinde.    R. 


f» 


r«f»^«ru,  d*Orb.,  tit.  eRtpiitt^ 
Grcs. 


»t 


/^■Iwii^ii  rWi<fiiHnw^.  iTOrb. 


ACTEXOIOA. 

Fanumihm  emtrmli§.  Xsnt. 


» 


R. 
R. 


Bbachiopi*da. 
jniiywM  /ia«,  Detr.     H. 


ECHIXOXDEA. 


»> 


»» 


»♦ 


CUWm  AtriMfe,  Soriz.  (fpine}.     R. 

y,      peromata^  Jrothea  ^spme).     R. 
C]KpA4i»M«  JTc^itifi,  Mmnt.  '^ptne).     R. 
JSrAiMMcryt  »€utmtM$f  Leske. 

Tar.  pframidatuM, 

PMrtl.     C. 
var.  «fria/tf«,Lain. 
K. 
Galeriten  glohtdn*,  I>es^>r.     R. 
MicTa$ter  coi-'angmuHm^  Leske.     R. 

C&iNoiDEA  and  .Xj^teroldea. 

Asteroi'iea  /marjrinal  f^'jick-s).     C. 
BotnyeticrimiM  elliptieu*^  Miller.     R. 

,,  sp.  'nipple-shaped).     R. 

2£arvip%U9  teitvdiuariuit,  Mill.     C. 
UintacriiiKM  --p.     C. 

Annelida. 

Serptila  ampuJlacea^  Sow.     R. 
,,       tHrbiueUa^  Sow.     C. 


TenkrmtmltmM  JU^eei,  Kilrhii. 
„         «/rMte,  Dat. 

Laxelubulxchl%ta. 
Ejng^fM  sp. 

Inocermmvu  CnrUri^  S>w.     C 
0$trea  tei%CHlari»,  Sow.     C. 
,,      ir''fl5r'«#««ia/»<»,  d'<»r». 
Fecten  cret'^ttJ*,  Dtir.     It. 
Fiicatula  tigiil.H't,  WcXrIw. 
Spondjflu*  Ufu»j  Sow.     K. 
,,  ipit"A4U%,  Sow.      ('. 

Gasterijpdda. 
Kxpponyx  Jj'Xuni,  De?b.     R. 

Cephalopoda. 
Amn\oniU*  hp*oph^i'H9,  Siiarpt- 

,,  ttrruSj  Milit-r.     U. 

Piscr*. 
Corrax  falcnttti,  \-^. 
Enchodn*  sp. 
Lamna  r 


K. 


r. 


Pw. 


Notes  on  the  Fossils. 

Planta.  —  The  only  plant-remains  found  belong  to  the  specirs^ 
figured  by  Mantell  as  resembling  the  leaves  of  Pintis  (Geology  of 
Sussex,  1822,  p.  157,  pi.  ix,  figs.  2,  12).  I  am  not  aware  that  thtrv 
have  been  properly  described  and  named.  They  were  found  at  the 
north  end  of  the  road  section. 

Spongtdn. — Siliceous  sponges  are  very  abundant,  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  band  of  tlie  rock  filled  with  their  remains.     Their  skeletons 

^  E.  =  rare;  C.  =  common. 
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mxB  now  replaced  by  iron  peroxide,  and  oonseqaently  they  are  in 
bad  preservation.  In  addition  to  the  species  recognised,  there  are 
ficagments  of  Tetraotinellid,  Lithistid,  and  Hexactinellid  forms,  bat 
too  imperfect  even  for  generic  identification.  Caloispongee  are  not 
so  common,  but  are  better  preserved.  Poro$phara  is  represented  by 
specimens  from  2  to  18  mm.  in  diameter. 

Echirundea, — Eehinoeorys  $cuiatu9,  var.  pyramidaiMS,  is  the  pre- 
dominant sea-urchin,  and  it  occurs  throughout  the  section,  but  more 
abundantly  in  association  with  MarsupiUi.  The  large  depressed  or 
dome-shaped  form  of  JS.  seutaiui,  the  var.  striatua,  is  less  common. 
Mieraster  eor'anguinum  occurs  at  both  ends  of  the  section,  but  it  is 
somewhat  rare.  OaUritea  globulm  is  rare,  and  I  have  only  met  with 
it  near  the  south  end  of  the  trench.  Oalerite$  aibogaUruB  {^e(mieui) 
does  not  seem  to  be  present  in  the  road  section,  though  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Chalk  of  a  road  cutting  a  little  further  to  the  south 
of  the  present  one. 

A$teroidea, — The  detached  marginal  ossicles  of  this  group  are 
present  in  all  parts  of  the  section,  and  they  probably  belong  to 
several  species. 

BourgetierinuB  elUpticua, — The  cylindrical  cmd  barrel-shaped  stem- 
joints  are  frequent;  usually  single,  but  occasionally  two  are  con- 
nected together;  the  heads  of  this  species  are  rare.  The  peculiar 
nipple-shaped  heads  of  another  species  of  Bourgeiierinus,  figured  by 
Dr.  Howe,^  but  apparently  not  yet  named,  are  occasionally  found. 
Dr.  Rowe  states  that  he  has  not  found  this  form  outside  the 
MarsupiteS'Zone, 

MarsupiteB  testudinarius. — Detached  plates  of  the  test  occur  in 
variouH  parts  of  the  road  section ;  they  are  fairly  numerous  at  the 
higher  south  end  between  the  Keeper*s  House  and  the  end  of  the 
trencb,  and  also  near  the  north  or  Beddington  end,  below  the  New 
Barn  Farm,  whilst  in  some  of  the  intermediate  portions,  where 
Uintaerinus  plates  are  abundant,  I  have  failed  to  find  any  of 
Marsupitea.  No  complete  specimens  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
in  this  Chalk,  but  not  un frequently  several  plates  occur  in  close 
proximity,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  a  single  individual.  There 
are  notable  differences  in  the  size  and  omamentation  of  the  plates 
from  different  parts  of  the  section ;  thus,  at  the  south  end  the  plates 
are  large  and  thick,  reaching  a  maximum  of  32  mm.  in  width,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  strongly  ribbed  or  striated,  whilst  those  met  with 
at  the  northern  end  are  relatively  thin  and  not  over  14  mm.  in 
width,  and  their  upper  surfaces  are  quite  smooth,  with  occasionally 
a  low  fold  near  the  margins.  The  brachial  joints  of  Maraupites  are 
rare,  they  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  Uintacrinuat  and  they 
differ  also  in  form  and  in  the  ornamented  exterior  surface. 

Uintacrinua  sp. — The  irregularly  polygonal  plates  of  the  test  are 
fairly  numerous,  more  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  road  section 
between  the  Keeper's  House  and  the  New  Barn  Farm,  where 
Maraupitea  seems  rare  or  absent.     Only  single  detached  plates  are 

*  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  toI.  xvi  (1900),  p.  297,  pi.  Tiii,  fig.  6. 
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found ;  tbej  range  from  4  to  10  mm.  in  width.  The  horaeshoe-ahaped 
brachial  plates  or  joints  are,  as  one  may  suppose,  more  abundant 
than  the  test-plates ;  in  some  oases  several  occur  in  a  series  as  if 
belonging  to  the  same  arm ;  they  range  from  2  to  6  mm.  in  width. 
Some  of  these  small  brachial  joints  closely  resemble  those  of 
U.  $oeiaU$,  Qrinnell,  from  the  Chalk  of  Kansas,  as  figured  by 
Dr.  Bather,^  and  others  correspond  as  closely  with  those  of  U.  Weil' 
fcdieuB,  Schl.,  from  Recklinghausen,  in  Westphalia,  as  shown  in 
Schliiter's  figures.'  Whether  the  forms  in  our  English  Chalk 
belong  to  either  of  the  above  or  to  a  distinct  species  is,  at  present, 
an  open  question. 

Polyzoa. — In  addition  to  the  species  named  in  the  list,  which  have 
been  determined  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Lang,  there  are  several  species  of 
Cheilostomata  not  yet  worked  out 

Braehiopoda. — This  group  is  very  poorly  represented  in  the 
Beddington  section ;  I  have  only  seen  single  examples  of  each  of 
the  four  species  in  the  list. 

Lamellibranehtaia. — These  are  more  numerous  than  the  Brachiopods. 
Inoceramus  is  common  in  places,  and  large  but  imperfect  examples 
occur;  small  forms  of  Ostrea  are  distributed  genendly.  Spondyltu 
8pino8U8  is  not  infrequent,  and  large,  well-preserved  specimens  are 
met  with. 

Ammonites  leptophyllus  is  represented  by  an  impression,  on  a  block 
of  chalk,  of  a  portion  of  the  septal  sutures  of  an  individual  which, 
in  Mr.  Crick's  opinion,  may  have  been  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter, 
corresponding  with  those  present  in  the  Marsupites  zone  near 
Margate.  It  was  found  at  the  southern  end  of  the  road  section 
near  the  Keeper's  House. 

Actinocamax  verus,  —  I  only  obtained  a  fragmentary  specimen, 
which  was  determined  by  Mr.  Crick.  It  came  from  near  the  New 
Barn  Farm,  about  midway  in  the  road  section,  where  Uintacrinus 
plates  are  abundant.  Two  specimens  of  A.  granulatus  were  found 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Holmes  at  the  higher  south  end  of  the  trench. 

Pisces, — In  addition  to  the  teeth  named  in  the  list,  the  Chalk 
throughout  this  road  section  contains  great  numbers  of  the  scales 
and  bones  of  small  fishes,  and  one  can  hardly  break  up  a  block 
without  meeting  with  them,  either  scattered  singly  or  in  small 
groups  of  irregularly  commingled  and  compressed  bones  and  scales, 
without  showing  any  definite  outlines  of  the  fish  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  fishes  were  evidently  small,  and,  judging  from  the 
number  of  their  remains,  they  must  have  swarmed  in  the  sea  of 
the  period. 

The  fossils  present  in  this  Plough  Lane  road  cutting  prove 
unmistakably  that  the  Chalk  in  this  part  of  Beddington  belongs  to 
the  zone  of  Marsupites  and  that  the  Uintacrinus  band  is  also  well 
represented.  It  may  also  reasonably  be  inferred  that  this  zone  will 
be  found  on  the  same  line  of  strike  in  South  Croydon,  where  indeed 

^  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1895,  pi.  liv,  figs.  2-13. 

-  Zeitschr.  deutsch.  geol.  Ges.,  xjl\  (1878),  pi.  iv. 
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its  preseBoe  has  already  been  anticipated.^  There  appears  to  be 
a  very  close  resemblance  in  the  characters  of  this  zone  at  Beddington 
and  those  of  the  corresponding  zone  in  the  coast  sections  near 
Margate,  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Bowe.'  With  hardly  an  exception 
the  same  characteristic  fossils  enumerated  by  Dr.  Bo  we  and  a  definite 
sponge  bed  are  present  in  both. 

Hitherto  the  highest  Chalk  in  this  part  of  the  county  has  been 
considered  to  belong  to  the  zone  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum,  and  in 
the  third  volume  on  the  Cretaceous  Bocks  of  Britain,  lately  issued, 
it  is  stated  (p.  179)  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Surrey  the  zone 
of  MaraupUeB  is  either  concealed  beneath  the  Eocene  or  more 
probably  was  removed  from  the  summit  of  a  low  anticlinal  flexure, 
ftnned  and  eroded  before  the  deposition  of  the  Tertiaries.^  Professor 
Barrois  included  the  Purley  beds  of  Caleb  Evans  in  the  zone  of 
Marsupites,  but  no  specimens  of  this  crinoid  have  ever  been  found 
in  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  considerable  thickness 
of  Chalk  between  them  and  the  Chalk  of  the  Beddington  ridge  in 
which  this  fossil  abounds. 


IV. — Thb  Penzance  Earthquake  of  March  3,  1904. 
By  Charles  Davihon,  Sc.D.,  F.G.S. 

DUBINQ  the  last  fifteen  years  slight  earthquakes  have  occurred 
in  Cornwall  on  eight  occasions,  the  dates  being  Oct.  7,  1889 ; 
Mar.  26,  1891 ;  May  16  and  17, 1892 ;  Jan.  26, 1896 ;  and  Mar.  29, 
April  1  and  2,  1898.  The  Pembroke  earthquakes  of  Aug.  18,  1892 
(0.24  and  1.40  a.m.),  and  Nov.  2, 1893,  and  the  Hereford  earthquake 
of  Dec.  17,  1896,  were  also  felt  in  the  county.  Local  earth-shakes, 
probably  connected  with  mining  operations,  occur  occasionally,  as 
on  June  4  and  10,  1902.  Under  the  same  heading  should  perhaps 
be  included  the  shock  of  Aug.  27,  1895,  near  Blisland,  which  I  was 
led  to  class  as  seismic  on  account  of  its  very  elongated,  though 
small,  disturbed  area.* 

The  Penzance  earthquake  of  March  3,  1904,  occurred  at  about 
1.5  p.m.^  Isoseismal  lines  of  intensities  5  and  4  are  represented  on 
the  accompanying  map,  and  these  show  at  a  glance  that  the 
epicentre  was  submarine.  Little  more  than  half  of  each  curve 
traverses  the  land,  and  the  form  of  the  remaining  portions  over  the 
sea-area  can  only  be  conjectured  from  their  trend  before  leaving  the 
land.  If,  however,  the  isoseismal  5  be  completed,  the  centre  of 
the  curve  must  be  close  to  a  point  (indicated  by  a  cross  on  the  map) 
in  lat.  50°  4*2'  N.,  long.  5°  27-6'  W.,  or  about  3^  miles  south  of 
Marazion.     This  curve  is  13^  miles  long,  and  probably  10  miles 

'  Journ.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  1904,  p.  7. 

'  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xvi  (1900),  pp.  294-301. 

^  Terrain  cr^tace  superieur  de  TAngleterre  et  de  Tlrlande,  1876,  p.  139. 

«  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VII  (1900),  pp.  164-5. 

^  The  foUowin^  account  is  based  on  76  records  from  46  places,  and  13  negative 
records  from  12  places.  The  cost  of  the  inquiry  was  defrayed  from  a  grant  received 
irom  the  Government  Research  Fnnd. 
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wide  and  110  square  miles  in  area.  The  isoseismal  4  is  19  milet 
long,  abont  15^  miles  wide,  and  230  square  miles  in  area,  itt 
distance  from  the  preceding  isoseismal  towards  the  north  being 
2\  miles.     The  longer  axes  of  the  isoseismals  are  directed  from 
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a  few  degrees  north  of  east  to  a  few  degrees  south  of  west.  The 
earthquake  was  also  observed  at  a  few  phices  outside  the  isoseismal  ^' 
the  sound  being  heard  at  Clowance,  Senneu,  St.  Just-in-Penwitb, 
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and  ZennoT,  whiob  are  respeotively  ^,  f,  1,  and  1^  miles  from  the 
oarve,  and  a  slight  shook  being  also  felt  at  Clowanoe,  Sennen,  and 
Zennor. 

The  shock  consisted  of  a  single  series  of  vibrations,  whiob 
gradually  increased  in  intensity  and  then  faded  away,  the  average 
of  11  estimates  of  the  duration  being  about  4  seconds.  The  sound, 
as  is  usual  in  slight  earthquakes,  was  heard  by  all  the  observers. 
In  18  per  cent  of  the  descriptions  it  is  compared  to  passing  vehicles, 
in  22  per  cent,  to  thunder,  in  2  to  wind,  in  3  to  the  fall  of  a  load 
of  stones,  in  2  to  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body,  in  52  to  explosions  or  the 
firing  of  a  heavy  gun,  and  in  2  per  cent,  to  miscellaneous  sounds. 
Thus,  in  58  per  cent,  of  the  records,  the  type  of  comparison 
employed  is  one  of  short  duration.  The  beginning  of  the  sound 
preceded  that  of  the  shock  in  53  per  cent,  of  the  records,  coincided 
with  it  in  43,  and  followed  it  in  4  per  cent. ;  while  the  end  of  the 
sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in  2  per  cent,  of  the  records,, 
coincided  with  it  in  74,  and  followed  it  in  24  per  cent.  The 
duration  of  the  sound  was  greater  than  that  of  the  shock  in  58 
per  cent,  of  the  records,  and  equal  to  it  in  42  per  cent. 

From  the  above  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disturbance 
possesses  some  resemblance  to  those  which  are  either  wholly  or 
partially  artificial  in  their  origin.  In  particular,  the  brevity  of  the 
sound,  as  shown  by  the  frequent  comparison  to  explosions  of  various 
kinds,  is  suggestive  of  heavy  gun-firing  from  a  ship  about  three 
or  four  miles  south  of  Marazion.  Several  correspondents,  however, 
state  that  no  battleships  were  in  the  bay  on  March  3 ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  information  that 
"  there  is  no  record  of  any  firing  having  occurred  in  that  locality 
on  the  day  in  question." 

Nor  can  the  disturbance  be  connected  with  a  fault-slip  precipitated 
by  mining  operations.  For  though,  as  Mr.  Clement  Keid  kindly 
informs  me,  there  are  old  workings  under  the  sea  near  Marazion, 
Penzance,  and  Penlee,  none  of  these  is  in  the  required  position. 
And,  moreover,  the  isoseismals  are  farther  apart,  and  the  disturbed 
area  larger,  than  is  usually  the  case  with  such  an  origin. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  I  think,  that  the  observed 
phenomena  were  not  due  to  artificial  causes,  but  rather  to  a  slip, 
three  or  four  miles  in  length,  along  a  submarine  fault  about  3^  miles^ 
south  of  Marazion.  In  several  ways  —  especially  in  the  small 
disturbed  area,  the  closeness  of  the  isoseismals,  and  the  brevity  of 
the  sound  —  the  Penzance  earthquake  resembles  an  after -shock 
of  a  moderately  strong  earthquake,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
focus  was  situated  at  no  great  depth.  The  exact  direction  of  the 
earthquake- fault  is  somewhat  uncertain,  owing  to  the  incompleteness 
of  the  isoseismals ;  but  it  cannot  have  deviated  widely  from  that  of 
the  lodes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marazion. 

In  an  interesting  paper,^  Mr.  Clement  Keid  has  suggested  that  an 

^  <<0n  the  probable  occurrence  of  an  Eocene  outlier  off  the  Cornish  Coast": 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  Ix  (1904),  pp.  113-117. 
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Eocene  basin  may  lie  nnder  the  sea  in  Mount's  Bay  and  the  westan 
part  of  the  English  Channel.  It  is  by  no  means  impoesible  that 
the  last  of  the  series  of  movements  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  suggested  basin  was  that  which  caused  the  recent  Penzanoe 
earthquake. 

V. — Note  on  two  Ccphalopods  obtained  by  Lisut.-Col.  SKiNNn, 
R.A.M.C.,  FBOH  THE  Valley  of  the  Tochi  Riyeb  on  the  nobih- 

WEST  FRONTIEB  OF  InDIA. 

By  G.  C.  Crick,  F.6.S.,  of  the  British  Mufleum  (Natural  History). 

rpHE  valley  of  the  Tochi  River  is  an  outlying  comer  of  the  Britiih 
X  Empire  in  India  forming  a  portion  of  Waziristan,  the  boundaiy 
of  which  was  delineated  in  1894r-5  by  an  Anglo- Afghan  Commissioii 
from  the  Afghan  provinces  of  Khost  on  the  north  and  Birmul  on 
the  west*  Mr.  F.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
accompanied  this  Commission  as  geologist,  and  his  observations  ''  On 
the  Geology  of  the  Tochi  Valley  "  were  published  in  1895  in  the 
**  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  "  (vol.  zxxviii,  pt,  8, 
pp.  106-110,  pi.  iii).  On  p.  109  he  says:— "The  range  of  hills 
between  Idak  and  Miran  Shah'  is  formed  by  an  anticlinal  ridge 
which  approximately  strikes  north  and  south,  and  which  is  composed 
of  these  lower  eocene  beds.  In  the  core  of  the  anticlinal  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  massive  dark  grey  limestone  is  exposed,  in 
which  I  could  find  no  fossil  remains ;  the  age  of  this  limestone  is 
therefore  doubtful,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  show 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  lowest  tertiary  or  upper  mesozoic  age." 

In  1897  the  Tochi  Valley  was  visited  by  an  expedition  sent  there 
to  avenge  an  assault  upon  our  troops  that  was  made  at  Maizar  in 
June  of  that  year  by  the  Madda  Khel,  a  section  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Darwesh  Khel  Waziris  who  inhabit  the  locality.  Major  (now 
Lieut.-Col.)  B.  M.  Skinner,  R.A.M.C,  who  accompanied  this 
expedition,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  the  anticlinal  ridge 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  besides  several  fragments  of  coral,  the 
two  Cephalopods  (an  Aninionoid  and  a  Belemnite)  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  note. 

The  information  accompanying  the  Ammonoid  (No.  213)  is  as 
follows : — "  Derived :  found  in  the  Al veolina  limestone  at  Miram  Shah, 
E.  of  Dandi  plain  " ;  whilst  the  locality  of  the  Belemnite  (No.  225) 
is  recorded  as  "E.  of  Miram  Shah,  halfway  to  Idak."  The  portion 
of  j\Ir.  Smith's  section  referring  to  this  locality  is  reproduced  in  the 
accompanying  figure,  and  Lieut-Col.  Skinner  has  been  so  good  as 
to  indicate  on  the  section  the  localities  of  his  fossils.  The  fragments 
of  coral  were  found  at  the  spot  marked  a  ;  the  Ammonoid  was 
obtained  from  the  debris  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  limestone  at  h\ 
whilst  the  Belemnite  was  found  in  sitii  at  the  point  marked  d.  At 
the  spot  marked  c  Lieut.-Col.  Skinner  tells  me  that  he  observed  in 

^  See  Major  (now  Lieut.-Col.)  B.  M.  Skinner,  R.A.M.C,  "The  VaUey  of  the 
Tochi  River,"  Science  Gossip ^  November,  1899,  pp.  163-4. 
^  Aho  spelt  Mirdm  Shah. 
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ok  A  huge  bnnohiDg  oorol  wbioh  it  « 
t  extraat. 

bongh  tbe  foeaile  are  very  frag- 
ry  and  difficult  satisfaotorily  to 
aine,  tliey  are  of  great  importauoe 
wing  tbe  MeBOzoio  age  of  tbe  rocke 
ag  tbe  oore  of  tbe  antiolinal  between 
a  8bab  and  Idak. 

B  Belemnite  (see  Test -figure  1, 
!)  is  partially  iinbediled  in  a  light 
isb-grey,  in  plaoei  buff- coloured 
Lone,  and  its  exposed  surrace  baa 
rery  much  weatbered.  It  was  fonnd 
tl  at  a  spot  wbioh  Lieut -Colonel 
AT  desoribes  as  "  K  of  Miram  Sbab. 
ay  to  Idak,"  and  wbiob  is  marked  d 
)  section  reproduced  berewitb.  Tbe 
oen  is  aboat  47  mm.  long,  but  bas 
broken  across,  and  the  two  parts, 
id  27  mm.  long  respectively,  have 
lo  dislocated  tbat  tbey  are  now  some 
i  mm.  apart.  'Yh»  smaller  fragment 
tof  the  alveolar  end,  a  portion  of  tbe 
Ids  being  preserved.  The  eiposed 
)e  of  tbe  fossil  is  ventral.  The 
il  anrface  of  the  alveolar  portion  of 
oard  appears  to  have  been  provided 
a  median  groove,  but  precisely  how 
bis  ezlended  backward  cannot  be 
ained  on  account  of  tbe  eroded  state 
I  fossil ;  it  was  probably  confined  to 
Iveolar  region.  Tbe  guard,  as  now 
rved,  is  nearly  circular  in  crosa- 
D,  its  dorso  -  ventral  and  transverse 
iters  being  each  about  9  mm.  ; 
ing  for  tbe  erosion  of  tbe  ventral 
ye,  tbe  guard  seems  originally  to 
been  a  tittle  compressed  and  nearly 
Irical  or  possibly  a  little  fusiform, 
rtnnately  the  posterior  part  of  tbe 
I  is  wanting.  The  specimen  is  also 
ucb  eroded  tbat  a  definite  determina- 
s  quite  impossible, 
a  fragment  of  an  Ammonoid  (see  Text- 
ia-d,  p.  492)  ooneists  of  tbe  posterior 
of  the  body  -  obamber.  Lieut.-Col. 
ler's  note  respecting  it  is  as  follows : — 
ived,  found  in  the  Alveolina  lime- 
at  Mirtim  8hab,  E.  of  Dandi  plain." 
ras    found     in     tbe    debris    in    the 


s  quite  impossible  for 
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neigbbourboocl  of  the  limeatona  at  Ihe  locality  marli«d  b  in  tbe 
BectioD  reprodoced  lierewitb.  IIb  greatest  length  is  44  mm. ;  it  it 
de[)ressed,  BDbtrapezoidal  in  cross- sect  ion,  and  bae  its  fjreatest  widlh 
near  the  margin  of  the  periphery  ;  its  dorao-yentral  diameter  (or 
height  of  the  wliorl)  is  245  nim.,  its  greaUst  widtli  being  31  mm. 
including  the  ribs,  or  32  mm.  ezclntling  the  riba.  Althungfa  con- 
siderably eroded  the  specimen  appears  to  be  not  qoite  aymmetriod, 
one  margin  of  tbe  periphery  being  macb  more  angalar  tban  llw 
other  ;  conseqaenlly  on  one  aida  the  most  prominent  part  of  tba 
whorl  appears  to  be  close  to  the  peripheral  margin,  whilst  on  Ibe 
other  tbe  most  prominent  part  is  at  about  one-third  of  the  lieigbtof 
tlie  whorl  from  tbs  periphery. 

Tlie  shell  was  almost  entirely  eTolote,  and  was  scarcely  impTMMd 
by  the  preceding  whorl ;  tbe  sides  of  the  wborl  are  conves,  slopiof 


, — lii'lpmiiite  from  Mewznio  riwln  (Xnnooniian ':)  IwtntTn  Miriim  Sliah  anJ 
Iilak.  Twhi  RiviT  I)i*triot,  X.IV'.  India.  The  Hi'suri'  tniTCTsin!;  ihe 
•.[Hi-imen  liin^ritadinally  i*  of  tlio  nature  c>f  n  rrack  aod  u'lt  a  gnn>Tr. 
Dmn'n  trnm  ttic  aptciiuen  [re^'t^tcr  nuoiber  C.  'JIISC]  in  tlie  British  Mu.<cuiii 
(Xalunil  Ili-torr). 
Fi'i.  2. — Aninii>n<iid  (Crio«m»  ?)  I'mm  Mesoxnic  rocks  (Xcoromian  ?)  brtirMB 
^[iifini  Sliah  iiml  Irlak,  Tiwhi  River  ULtrict,  X.M'.  lutUa.  a,  ]«riphfnt 
iir  vt'ntral  aa|>cct :  b,  latoml  u.«pci^t ;  e,  dornal  n>9«et ;  d,  tmnsrerse  necticm 
-lji>ttit];'  a^iinnietry  of  Ih*  whorl.  Drawn  inira  tlie  «weimen  [re-'i:'l« 
uiiiiil»^r  C.  11207]  ill  tli^  Drili^h  MuWUm  (Xutural  Hi-tory). 

jjvaihially  fiom  near  the  margin  of  the  periphery  into  tbe  umbilicus, 
(be  iimbilicdl  margin  being  iniperfucily  defined.  The  fragment 
bears  six  rather  cuarso  prominent  ribs,  each  about  2  mn).  wide, 
separated  by  interspaces  of  about  twice  their  own  width.  Tlie  ribs 
rise  nt  llie  inner  tbinl  of  the  latenil  area,  extend  ralher  obliquely 
forward  to  the  margin  of  tlie  broad  periiiliery,  wUicb  lliey  traverse 
in  a  Ktraiglit  course  without  interruption  or  bil'urcalion,  or  Hppareiitly 
without  any  flattening.  The  Iwse  of  the  body-clianiber  is  preserved, 
and,  though  imperfect,  gives  the  general  form  of  the  septal  surface 
and  of  Ihe  Butiire-line.  Tlie  sejital  surface  ia  a  little  asymmetrical; 
when  the  surface  is  viewed  posteriorly  the  si[ihonal  lobo  is  seen  to 
he  ft  little  to  tbe  left  of  the  median  line. 
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The  affinides  of  the  fosBil  are  obscure ;  they  seem  to  be  witb  some 
forms  of  tbe  oomprebensive  'genus'  Criocerai,  but  compared  with 
«ach  Neooomian  forms  as  Crioceras  aegoeeras,  v.  Eoenen/  and 
C.  caprieomu  (Boemer),'  which  bear  simple  prominent  ribs,  the 
present  specimen  has  broader,  more  depressed  whorls,  and  more 
forwardly- inclined  ribs  than  either  of  these  species.  It  bears 
a  reeemblance  to  some  forms  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  genus  Simoceras, 
but  in  that  genns  the  transverse  section  of  the  whorl  is  more  com- 
pressed, whilst  the  ribs  on  the  peripheral  area  are  strongly  curved 
forward,  and  the  form  of  its  septal  surface  is  different.  The  last- 
mentioned  character  suggests  affinity  with  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
forms  of  BouviU^ceras  (D.  mammillatumy  D,  Marttnianumj  etc.).  On 
the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  refer  the  specimen  to  the  'genus' 
Vrioeeras  with  a  query. 

As  the  two  Cephalopods  were  not  found  at  the  same  spot  and  under 
the  same  conditions  (the  Belemnite  being  obtained  in  eitH,  whilst  the 
Ammonoid  was  picked  up  in  debris  on  the  surface  of  the  ground), 
it  is  quite  possible  that  they  are  not  of  the  same  age  geologically, 
although  their  lithological  character  leads  one  to  infer  that  such  is 
the  case.  They  indicate,  however,  the  existeuce  of  Mesozoic  rocks, 
possibly  of  Noocomian  age,  in  the  anticlinal  between  Miram  Shah 
and  Idak;  and  now  that  the  existence  of  fossils  in  this  limestone 
has  been  recorded  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  future  time  other 
specimens  may  be  obtained  which  will  enable  the  exact  age  of  these 
rocks  to  be  determined.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
fossils  referred  to  in  this  note  have  been  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History). 

VI. — The  Dolomites  op  Eastern  Iowa. 
By  Nicholas  Knight. 

f  IIHE  experimental  work  of  this  investigation  was  done  by  Grace 
L  D»  Bradshaw  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Cornell  College. 
The  purpose  was  to  determine  whether  the  silica  exists  in  a  free 
condition  or  is  in  the  form  of  a  silicate ;  also  to  ascertain  whether 
the  iron  is  in  the  ferrous  condition  as  carbonate  or  is  in  the  form 
of  ferric  oxide.  The  rocks  abound  in  many  parts  of  Iowa,  and 
belong  to  the  Niagara  formation,  llie  stratified  character  even 
in  a  small  section  is  apparent,  and  the  layers  differ  somewhat 
in  composition,  as  shown  by  the  varying  amounts  of  iron  visible  in 
different  portions.  The  rocks  are  used  as  building  stone  to  manu- 
facture quicklime  and  in  MacAdam  paving. 

1.  To  answer  the  first  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  silica 
six  pairs  of  determinations  were  made  as  follows  : — 

(a)  A  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  rock  was  placed  in  a  small 
beaker  and  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  a  small  quantity  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  was  added,  and  the  carbonates  were  dissolved  by 

'  Abhandl.  d.  k.  Preuss.  Geol.  Landesanst.,  etc.,  Neue  Folge,  Heft  24  (1902), 
p.  328,  pi.  2axvi. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  316,  pi.  xvi,  figs.  1-4. 
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(6>  A  %na[L  of  Ibe  fine  powder  plaeed  im  a 
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dropa  of  concentrated  hjdrockloric  acid  and  20ae.  dilntakjdioekkim 
acid  (eqoal  parts  oonomtnted  kydrocklorie  add  and  water),  and 
about  the  same  quantitj  of  water  was  added.  The  conteati  of 
tke  disk  were  then  filtered  and  the  silica  detennined. 

The  results  for  the  two  methods  were  as  follows  : — 
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The  treatmeDt  described  under  (6)  woold  decompose  a  ailicate, 
while  the  method  ander  (a)  would  not  As  the  two  series  of  results 
are  fairly  coDcordaDt,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  silica  exists  as  a  fine 
sand  disseminated  through  the  rock.  A  private  commimication  from 
W.  H.  Norton,  of  the  Cornell  Collie  department  of  geology,  states 
that  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion  while  studying  the  rock  with 
a  petrological  microscope.  The  method  described  under  (a)  is 
simpler  than  (&;,  and  tbe  work  can  be  done  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  in  the  analysis  of  rock  of  this  kind. 

2.  Tbe  condition  of  tbe  iron.  A  gram  of  the  substance  was 
introduced  into  a  flask  of  120c.c.  capacity,  fitted  with  a  bulb  tube 
and  Bunsen  valve  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  iron.  It  was  dissolved 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  A  few  drops  of  the  cooled  solution 
were  then  withdrawn  with  a  capillary  tube,  placed  on  a  watch-glass, 
and  tested  with  a  crystal  of  potassium  ferricyanide.  No  suggestion 
of  a  blue  colour  resulted,  showing  the  iron  to  be  in  the  ferric 
condition.  This  increases  the  value  of  a  rock  as  a  building  material, 
as  ferrous  carbonate  is  an  unstable  substance  with  a  tendency  to 
change  to  the  ferric  condition.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  specimen 
resulted  as  follows : — 
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Tbe  specimen  is  nearly  a  true  dolomite,  which  contains  54*35 
per  cent.  CaCo,  and  45*65   per  cent.  MgCo,.      This  method  of 
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aiuUym  was  employed : — After  removing  the  silioa  aooordii^  to 
(a)  a  grain  or  two  of  pare  ammoniom  diloride  is  added  to  tlie 
filtrate  to  prerent  the  preoipitation  of  magnesium.  It  is  ttien 
heated  to  boiling,  and  a  small  ezoess  of  ammonia  added,  whioh 
preoipitates  iron  and  alamina.  They  are  determined  together,  and 
dien  dissolved  in  the  omcible  with  warm  dilute  hydroohlorio  aoid. 
The  solution  is  treated  with  oaastio  potash,  whioh  preoipitates  the 
iron  and  dissolves  the  alamina.  The  iron  is  filtered  off  and  dis- 
oarded,  heoaose  it  oannot  be  thoroughly  washed  from  the  eaustio 
potash.  The  filtrate  is  slightly  aoidified  with  hydroohlorio  aoid, 
and  the  alamina  is  precipitated  with  freshly  prepared  ammonium 
sulphide.  The  aluminum  sulphide,  when  heated  in  a  cruoible,  beoomes 
Alt  0|.    The  filtrate  from  the  iron  and  alumina,  containing  the  oaloium 

and  magnesium,  was  heated  to  boiling  and  precipitated  with  a  ' 
solution  of  ammonium  oxalate,  care  being  used  to  avoid  much  excess 
of  the  reagent.  The  precipitate  was  allowed  to  stand  eight  or 
twelve  hours  before  filtering.  The  well-washed  precipitate  of 
calcium  oxalate,  containing  also  a  small  quantity  of  magnesium  oxalate, 
was  dissolved  in  warm,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
was  made  alkaline  widi  ammonia.  This  precipitates  the  calcium 
oxalate,  and  leaves  the  magnesium  in  solution.  This  with  the  main 
portion  of  the  magnesium  is  precipitated  as  magnesium-ammonium 
phosphate,  and  weighed  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 


YII. — On  the  Cause  of  Compression  of  the  Earth's  Crust.* 

By  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

I  USED  to  think  that  the  corrugations  of  the  earth's  crust  were 
due  to  compression  through  the  shrinking  of  the  interior.  To 
judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  cause  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  seek  a  measure  of  the  compression,  and  then  to  compare  the 
result  of  the  effects  of  cooling  with  the  actual  amount  of  compression. 
The  most  satisfactory  measure  appears  to  be  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  whioh  the  corrugations  would  form  if  levelled  down.  The 
question  then  becomes  one  of  how  much.  In  1863  Lord  Kelvin 
/then  Sir  W.  Thomson)  formulated  a  law  of  secular  cooling  upon 
tne  hypothesis  that  the  interior  is  solid.  Adopting  a  probable 
value  for  the  contraction  of  rocks  in  cooling,  I  calculated  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  which  would  be  produced  by  the  corrugations 
resulting,  and  found  it  far  short  of  that  whioh  the  existing  inequalities 
would  form  if  levelled  down.  Mr.  Mellard  Reade  and  Dr.  Davison 
subsequently  discovered  the  existence  of  a  level  of  no  strain  within 
the  crust,  and  this  greatly  reduces  the  possible  amount  of  corrugations. 
The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  was  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
a  solid  globe,  secular  contraction  through  cooling  would  not  account 
for  the  corrugations. 

Numerous  phenomena  suggest  to  the  vulcanologist  that  the  sub- 
stratum is  a  liquid  magma  holding  water-gas  in  solution.    The  free 

^  Head  before  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C  (Geology),  Aug.,  1904. 
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yielding  of  tbe  substratam  is  also  testified  by  tbe  phenomena  of 
isostacy.  I  have  therefore  endeavoared  to  estimate  the  amoont 
of  cormgations  which  would  be  prodaoed  by  a  oooling  globe  also 
on  this  hypothesis.  But  although  they  would  be  slightly  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  a  solid  globe,  they  still  fall  far  short  of  those 
actually  existing.  I  therefore  argue  that  tbe  cormgations  of  the 
crust  are  not  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  interior  away  from  tbe 
cooled  crust,  whether  we  regard  the  interior  as  solid  or  liquid. 

If  it  be  asked  what  my  views  are  upon  tbis  vexed  question,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  published  them  fully  in  my  "  Physice 
of  the  Earth's  Crust."  In  it  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  substratum  is  affected  by  convection  currents,  and  that  theee 
fiBcend  beneath  the  oceans,  and  flowing  horizontally  towards  and 
beneath  the  continents,  and  descending  beneath  mountain  cbaioB, 
are  the  cause  of  the  compression  of  the  crust,  and  other  disturbanoes, 
of  which  we  are  in  search. 

Before  giving  my  reasons  for  believing  that  upward  convection 
currents  exist  beneath  oceans,  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to 
combat  tbe  dictum  of  leading  physicists  that  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  solid.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  unless  the  earth  is  extremely 
rigid,  bodily  tides  would  be  produced,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
rise  and  fall  of  the  water  relatively  to  the  land.  If  the  earth  was 
a  smooth  spheroid  covered  with  a  uniformly  deep  ocean  this  would 
no  doubt  be  true.  But  as  matters  stand,  the  tides  of  short  period 
are  affected  by  local  irregularities  known  sr  the  establishment  of 
the  port.  If  the  substratum  of  the  crust  is  liquid,  isostacy  requires 
large  protuberances  of  its  underside,  which  would  cause  irregularities 
in  the  tides  in  the  magma  analogous  to  those  in  the  ocean,  and, 
unless  these  agree  in  time,  in  height,  and  in  place,  with  the  water 
tides,  the  latter  will  not  be  obscured  by  them,  and  may  even  be 
augmented. 

Of  tides  of  long  period  the  fortnightly  is  the  most  important; 
but  I  think  I  have  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  my  *'  Physics  of  the 
Earth's  Crust  "  that  it  had  not  been  proved  by  fifteen  years 
of  observation  that  any  such  tide  existed,*  which  would  be  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  liquidity  of  the  interior. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  transmission  of  earthquake  waves  to  great 
distances  through  the  body  of  the  earth  have  been  appealed  to,  as 
approving  to  all,  "except  some  geologists,"^  that  the  earth  is  solid. 
The  disturbance  first  arrives  as  a  series  of  minute  tremors.  These 
have  been  considered  to  be  waves  of  compression.  They  are  soon 
followed  by  somewhat  larger  disturbances,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  waves  of  distortion.  Since  waves  of  distortion  oould 
not  be  propagated  in  a  liquid,  it  is  maintained  that  the  earth  is 
hereby  proved  to  be  solid.  Jn  reply  to  this  argument  I  have  shown 
that,  if  a  liquid  magma  holds  gas  in  solution,  two  types  of  waves 
will  be  propagated  through  it  with  different  velocities.  Tremors 
will  first  arrive  due  to  the  compressibility  of  the  magma,  and 
subsequently  waves  caused  by  the  extrusion  of  gaseous  vesicles  due 

*  p.  34.  »  Daniia's  '*  Tides,"  p.  236. 
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to  tbe  obanges  of  pressure.  If  my  argument  is  valid,  that  for 
solidity  loses  its  force.^ 

I  will  now  give  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  substratum, 
if  a  liquid,  is  not  a  still  liquid,  but  is  affected  by  oonveotion  currents. 

Availing  myself  of  Sir  Arthur  Kiicker's  observed  values  of  the 
fnelting  temperature  and  specific  heat  of  Howley  rag,  I  have  calculated 
that,  if  the  substratum  of  the  crust  be  a  still  liquid,  the  thickness 
of  the  crust  comes  out  22  miles,  and  the  corresponding  time  since 
it  began  to  solidify  about  eight  million  years.  This  is  a  much 
shorter  time  than  geologists  would  admit.  This  result  proves  that 
the  substratum  is  not  a  still  liquid,  and  must  therefore  be  affected 
by  convection  currents,  bringing  up  heat  from  below  and  delaying 
the  thickening  of  the  crust.  The  existence  of  convection  currents 
being  thus,  as  I  submit,  established,  I  will  add  my  reason  for 
believing  that  they  ascend  beneath  the  oceans. 

By  a  somewhat  complicated  calculation,  which,  although  criticised 
hy  Mr.  Blake,'  has  been  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Brill,'  I  have,  I  think, 
proved  that  the  substratum  beneath  the  oceans  is  less  dense  than 
beneath  the  land.  This  shows  that  the  upward  currents  are  beneath 
the  oceans.  I  have  at  the  same  time  proved  that  the  suboceanic 
crust  does  not  reach  quite  so  deeply  down  as  the  continental  crust, 
and  that  its  upper  layer  is  thin  and  very  dense,  from  which  I  infer 
that  it  consists  of  basic  lava-flows^  the  oxydation  of  which  would 
afford  the  red  clay,  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  oceans. 

These  convection  currents,  ascending  beneath  the  oceans  and  then 
flowing  horizontally  towards  and  beneath  the  continents,  till  they 
d(*8oend,  are  in  my  opinion  the  cause  of  the  compression  of  the 
continental  crust. 


VIIL — The  High-lkvbl  Plateau  Gbavels  on  the  North  Side  op 
THE  Tamisian  Area,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Tertiary 
History  of  Central  England.^ 

By  Alexander  Irving,  B.A.,  D.Sc. 

f  pHE  author  refers  to  his  work  in  former  years  among  the  High- 
X  level  Plateau  Gravels  south  of  the  Thames,  chiefly  in  Berks 
and  Surrey,  the  results  of  which  were  given  in  various  papers  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  ago.^  The  present  note  may  serve  as  a  supple- 
ment to  those  papers,  in  which  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that 
the  gravels  in  question  were  to  be  regarded  as  distinctly  of  riverine 
origin  and,  upon  the  whole,  of  Pliocene  age.     Occupying  original 

1  Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.,  1904. 

2  Phil.  Mag.,  1894. 
^  Ibid.,  1895. 

*  **  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust."  Appendix,  p.  8. 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C  (Geology), 
August,  1904. 

•  "  The  Bagshot  Strata  and  their  Associated  Gravels,"  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  voL  viii 
(1883);  "On  the  High  Level  or  Plateau  Gravels,"  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc., 
vol.  ilvi  (1890) ;  Lecture  at  Windsor  on  "The  Geological  History  of  the  Thames 
Valley,"  Science  Gossipy  May  and  June,  1891 ;  "On  Surface  Changes  in  the  London 
Basin,"  Geol.  IkUo.,  May,  1893. 
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lines  of  dndnage,  they  now  cap  the  higher  parte  of  the  terrain  of 
the  Bagshot  country,  having  preserved  thoee  parte  from  degradation, 
while  the  intervening  portions  have  been  removed  by  ordinary 
agento  of  denudation  to  form  the  present  southern  nplaiid  vallej- 
system  of  the  Thames  Basin. 

This  view,  first  propounded  in  1883,  was  endorsed  by  the  late 
flir  Joseph  Prestwich,  F.B.S.,  in  his  papers  on  the  Mundesley 
and  Westleton  beds,  which  were  given  to  the  Qeologioal  Society 
in  the  year  1890.  The  author  is  not  aware  that  that  view  has  been 
serioasly  combated.' 

In  the  present  communication  the  term  'Plateau  Ghravels'  u 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  that  earlier  literature  of  the  subject 
by  the  author  and  other  writers.  It  denotes  a  series  of  altogether 
^Kfferent  age  from  that  denoted  by  the  term  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Handbook  to  the  Natural  History  of  Cambridgeshire  written  for 
the  use  of  members  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Cambridge 
meeting  of  1904.  They  are  of  pre-Quatemary  age,  and  are  overlain 
by  Boulder-c]ay.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  lower  stretcher 
of  the  series  which  cap  the  higher  ground  of  Herts  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  which  was  doubtless  a  continuous  sloping  plateau  before 
the  present  trough-like  valleys,  such  as  those  of  the  Stort  and  the 
upper  Lea,  were  incised  upon  it*  The  term  'plateau  gravel/ 
therefore,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  series  to  the  south  of  the 
Thames,  seems  to  be  appropriate.  The  gravels  themselves  r^K)6e 
upon  the  Tertiary  strata  of  the  district  In  structure  and  in  their 
relation  to  the  Eocene  formations  they  correspond  completely  with 
the  high-level  plateau-gravels  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  that 
structure  having  been  minutely  described  by  the  author  in  the 
papers  referred  to.^  But  the  composition  of  these  gravels  on  the  north 
side  is  totally  different  from  that  of  those  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames  Valley.  There  everything  points  to  the  derivation  of  the 
materials  from  the  once  much  higher  country  formed  by  the  Wealden 
and  Kingsclere  axes  of  elevation ;  here  the  materials  are  such  as 
could  only  have  come  from  the  north  or  north-west.  Their  most 
marked  characteristic  is  the  abundance  of  quartzite  pebbles,  together 
with  quartz,  chert,  and  Lydian  stone,  from  the  Bunter  of  the  north 
and  west  Midlands.  Along  with  these  rolled  fragments  of  Millstone 
Grit,  Goal-measure  Sandstone,  Carboniferous  Limestone,  Magnesiau 
Limestone  are  of  less  common  occurrence,  while  even  pebbles  of 
felstone  and  gneiss,  probably  from  the  Malvern  crystallines,  may  l)e 
recognised.  All  these  materials  may  have  been  derived  immediately 
from  the  Bunter  Sandstone  as  the  author  is  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
along  with  these  the  more  durable  rocks  of  the  intermediate  Jurassic 
series  of  the  Mercian  area  are  represented,  together  with  Belemnites 
and  Grypheas  rolled  into  pebbles;    telling  us  that  the  peneplane 

*  Thif*  is  now  generally  recognised,  yet  in  a  referee's  note  to  the  original  MS.  in 
1883  it  was  pronounced  *'  new  to  geology  and  baseless  '*  I 

'  The  valley  in  which  Much  Iladham  lies  affords  a  good  example  of  this  troug'i- 
like  form  on  a  smaller  scale. 

^  See  «*pecially  **Kote  on  WieYVa\fc^\ji  Gravely  etc.":  Q.J.G.S.,  Nov.,  1890. 
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of  the  Chalk  extennon  to  the  north-west,  aoroM  which  these  riven 
flowed,  had  been  already  so  deeply  farrowed  by  them  that  they  had 
even  then  beg^  to  saw  down  into  the  Jarassio  rooks.  Boiled 
fragments  oooar  of  basio  igneous  rooks  and  other  crystallines,  the 
origin  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  though  they  may  have 
oome  from  Cham  wood  or  from  the  icmeous  intrusions  of  Warwickshire 
and  Worcestershire.  Sarsens  and  flinty  detritus  are  common  enoi:^h 
in  the  gravels  as  well  as  Tertiary  flint  pebbles. 

Not  only  are  these  gravels  much  older  than  the  Boulder-clay 
{and  its  equivalents),  superimposed  upon  them,  but  their  relation 
to  the  present  river-drainage  shows  that  they  are  older  than  even 
the  pre-OIacial  valleys  of  erosion  in  the  Chalk,  now  buried  beneath 
alluvial  detritus,  which  has  been  proved  by  a  well  in  the  valley  of 
the  Stort  to  a  depth  of  170  feet ;  while  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Stort  and  the  Cam  (also  a  buried  valley)  a  well-section 
43lo8e  to  Elsenham  Station  has  proved  a  depth  of  90  feet  of  drift 
before  the  Chalk  is  reached.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have  there 
reached  the  lowest  line  of  the  submerged  valley,  the  original  Thalweg. 

The  author  regards  these  plateau  eravels  as  the  deposits  of 
Mercian  rivers,  which  flowed  througn  the  gaps  in  the  present 
Chalk  range,  such  as  those  of  Elsenham  and  Hitcbin,  towards  the 
ancient  arterial  Tamisian  line  of  drainage  of  southern  England 
during  the  great  Miocene  elevation  of  north-western  Europe,  long 
before  the  present  escarpment  of  the  Chalk  was  formed,  and  there- 
fore before  the  initiation  of  the  Mercian  river-system,  as  it  exists 
to-day  with  its  convergence  towards  the  Wash  and  the  Humber. 
In  one  section  at  Stansted  a  fault  of  five  feet  throw  cuts  through 
the  Chalk,  the  Beading  Beds,  and  the  stratified  gravels,  showing 
their  common  participation  in  later  earth- movements,  while  the 
Glacial  deposits  above  are  unaffected.  The  author  conceives  these 
well-stratified  and  indurated  gravels,  splendid  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  Thorley  and  by  the  Hallingbury  road  on  the  opposite 
site  of  the  Stort,  to  be  the  deposits  of  a  river,  at  a  time  when  the 
now  buried  valleys  of  the  Stort  and  the  Cam  in  the  initiatory  stages 
of  their  erosion  formed  perhaps  one  continuous  channel,  and  before 
the  axial  movement  took  place,  which  has  had  much  to  do  with 
differentiating  the  present  Tamisian  and  Mercian  systems  of  river- 
drainage.  That  movement  probably  dates  from  the  close  of  the 
Miocene  period,  the  corresponding  subsidences  to  the  north-west 
and  south-east  of  the  axis  of  anticlinal  flexure  being  indicated  by 
the  ingress  of  the  sea  and  the  consequent  Crag  deposits  in  East 
Anglia  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  northerly  dip  of  the  strata 
(with  perhaps  a  true  dip  to  the  north-west)  as  seen  in  the  clifib 
at  Hunstanton  on  the  other  side.  This  latter  subsidence,  together 
with  the  recession  of  the  Chalk  escarpment  by  denudation, 
determined  probably  the  present  system  of  drainage  towards  the 
Wash  in  Pliocene  times.  The  nature  of  the  detritus  which  has 
buried  the  ancient  Stort  Valley  is  exhibited  at  the  present  time  in 
two  open  gravel- pit  sections  at  Stansted  on  a  magnincent  scale,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  valley,  the  section  in  the  largest  pit  showing 
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a  vertical  face  of  forty  to  fifty  feet.  The  data  we  possess  in  the 
well-sections  at  Elsenbam  and  Bishop's  Stortford  show  a  gradient 
sloping  to  the  north  of  less  than  one  degree  between  those  two 
places,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles ;  the  presumed  reversal  of 
drainage  of  the  ancient  Cam  Valley  is  therefore  comparatively 
a  small  matter.  The  present  bead-waters  of  the  Gam  and  the 
Stort  have  doubtless  been  determined  by  later  developments  in 
the  configuration  of  the  country.^  The  absence  of  all  traces  of 
Tertiary  marine  deposits  north  of  the  Mercian  Chalk  escarpment 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  continental  elevation  of  north-western 
Europe  during  Miocene  time,  as  mapped  by  Professor  Zittel  in  hit 
work  '<Au8  der  Urzeit."^  But  the  physiographical  agencies  of 
nature  were  not  suspended ;  and  rivers  gathering  their  head-waters 
from  a  much  higher  gathering-ground  to  the  north-west  than  ezisU 
to-day,  with  cod  tours  of  the  land  over  the  Mercian  area  furnishing 
gradients  sufficient  to  keep  their  middle  courses  pretty  free  from 
detritus,  could  not  fail  to  do  their  work  in  laying  down  extensive 
stretches  of  shingle  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  ancient  Tliames 
Valley,  as  we  see  it  done  in  modern  times  by  the  floods  of  the 
Alpine  rivers  which  debouch  upon  the  plains  of  Bavaria  in  their 
course  to  join  the  upper  Danube. 

Taking  all  the  facts  together,  and  taking  into  account  the  further 
fact  that  observations  of  them  by  the  present  writer  for  the  la^t 
ten  years  and  by  other  observers  has  failed  to  detect  any  signs  of 
glaciation  in  these  stratified  gravels,  even  on  the  rolled  sarseii 
blocks  included  in  them,  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  them  by 
any  stretch  of  scientific  imagination  as  *  interglacial.*  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  autbor*8  work  has  proceeded  on  lines  parallel  with 
that  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Salter  and  Mr.  Osborne  White,  and  leads  to 
similar  resuItK.^ 

The  differential  earth-movements,  which  culminated  in  the  Miocene 
continental  elevation,  may  be  traced  back  even  to  Eocene  time  by 
the  abundant  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  attenuation,  as  we  work 
northwards,  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Bagsbot  strata.  High-level 
stratified  gravels  of  a  type  differing  from  those  described  hero  are 
found,  as  we  get  away  from  the  ancient  transverse  lines  of  drainage, 
composed  chiefly  of  redistributed  pebbles  and  sand  of  the  Bagsbot 
beds,  of  the  quondam  extension  of  which  northwards  we  have 
evidence  in  a  considerable  outlier  near  Sudbury  in  Suffblk ;  but 
with  these  the  present  communication  is  not  intended  to  deal. 

This  short  paper  suggested  itself  as  an  addendum  to  the  admirable 
lecture  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Marr,  F.R.S.,  on  the  Geology  of  Cambridgeshire 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  dealing,  as 
it  does,  with  a  district  only  a  few  miles  removed  from  the  county 
boundary,  physiographical  relations  being  more  important  to 
geologists  than  such  artificial  limitations. 

*  Fuller  details  are  given  by  the  present  \Triter  in  a  paper  read  before  tho 
Geologists'  Association  in  1897  and  published  in  its  Prot'CKKlin«jr!j,  vol.  xv,  Feb.,  1898- 

*  Published  by  R.  Oldeubour^,  of  Munich. 

^  See  Troc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xiv,  Aufj.,  189G ;  vol.  xv,  Aui^.,  1897. 
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IX. — On  Basic  Patches  in  the  Mount  Sobbel  Obanite. 

By  B.  H.  Sabtall,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

DURING  a  visit  to  Moant  Sorrel  at  the  end  of  last  year  I  collected 
a  number  of  specimens  of  the  dark-coloured  patches  which 
are  so  common  in  the  granite.  I  have  had  about  a  dozen  of  these 
sliced,  and  an  examination  of  them  has  yielded  some  results  which 
seem  worthy  of  a  brief  description. 

These  dark  patches  vary  a  good  deal  in  chanicter,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  fairly  well-defined  types,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Small  black  or  grey,  generally  angular  patches,  without 
porphyritic  felspars. 

(2)  Somewhat  larger  and  usually  ovoid  patches  of  a  brown  colour, 
generally  enclosing  felspars  of  porphyritic  habit. 

(3)  Bather  large  black  bodies,  distinctly  banded  and  often 
penetrated  by  parallel  veins  of  granite,  in  the  manner  usually 
described  as  Iti-par-Ut  injection.  These  have  an  obvious  outward 
resemblance  to  blocks  of  banded  or  bedded  rock. 

Corresponding  to  this  macroscopic  classification  are  distinct 
dififerences  in  the  microscopic  structure,  and  the  special  character 
of  each  type  may  be  shortly  described. 

Type  1.  The  patches  of  this  class  consist  essentially  of  felspar 
and  hornblende  with  only  a  little  interstitial  quartz.  The  felspar 
is  usually  a  plagioclase,  in  rather  narrow  lath-shaped  sections,  of 
tlie  habit  usual  in  basic  intrusive  rocks.  The  hornblende  also 
occurs  in  small  prisms,  and  is  often  chloritised;  in  places  it  has 
a  distinctly  ophitic  character.  Near  the  centre  of  the  patch  these 
two  minerals,  with  a  very  little  quartz,  make  up  the  whole 
mass,  but  towards  the  outside  the  crystals  become  more  widely 
separated  and  are  enclosed  in  poecilitic  fashion  in  large  plates  of 
orthoclase  or  perthite.  These  are  often  continuous  with  the  felspars 
of  the  normal  granite.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  in  such  patches 
the  minerals  are  often  much  decomposed,  forming  *  saussurite ' 
chlorite,  epidote,  and  other  secondary  products,  while  the  normal 
granite  surrounding  them  is  very  fresh. 

Type  2.  Brown  patches  with  large  pink  felspars.  The  structure 
here  is  very  similar  to  that  just  described,  but  more  quartz  is  present ; 
the  quartz  is  interstitial,  and  in  parts  has  a  sort  of  pseudogranophyric 
appearance.  The  large  felspars  are  often  much  rounded  and  also 
show  internal  zones  of  corrosion. 

In  both  the  black  and  the  brown  patches  there  are  often  to  be 
seen  large  crystals  of  spbene  of  a  very  peculiar  habit.  The  sphene 
is  moulded  on  crystals  of  felspar,  etc.,  in  an  interstitial  manner,  and 
in  a  slice  numerous  disconnected  patches  extinguish  simultaneously 
over  a  large  area.  Sphene  of  this  kind  must  almost  of  necessity 
be  of  secondary  origin. 

Another  noteworthy  point  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  biotite 
in  the  dark  patches,  although  it  is  more  abundant  than  hornblende 
in  the  normal  rock. 
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This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  Bummed  ap  bv  saying  thai  both 
the  dark  grey  and  brown  patches  strongly  resemble  in  their  micro* 
Boopio  structure  certain  altered  rodis  of  the  kind  commonly  described 
as  Diabase,  and  if  taken  alone  they  would  be  most  aocnrately 
described  as  epidiorite. 

I  haTe  only  one  slice  of  the  banded  type  of  inclusion,  and  this 
differs  entirely  from  those  above  described.  It  consists  of  an 
aggregate  of  flakes  of  strongly  pleochroic  brown  biotite  and  grainfl 
of  magnetite,  enclosed  in  poecilitic  fashion  in  large  plates  of  felspar, 
which  at  the  margin  are  continuous  with  the  felspars  of  the 
normal  granite.  These  plates  are  of  variable  character — ortboclas^ 
microcline,  or  more  commonly  plagioclase. 

This  is  obviously  something  very  different  from  the  cases  before 
described,  and  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  altered  slate  fragment 
caught  up  during  intrusion,  and  metamorphosed  by  the  granite. 

The  foregoing  brief  descriptions  show  that  these  dark  patches 
in  all  cases  possess  some  of  the  characters  of  a  metamorphic  rock, 
and  it  is  even  possible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  original 
rock  may  have  been.  The  most  promising  case  is  what  has  been 
spoken  of  above  as  the  *  diabase'  type.  In  these  the  absence  of 
biotite  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  not  mere  centres  of  oon- 
centration  of  the  basic  molecules  of  the  magma,  as  they  do  not 
consist  of  the  same  minerals  as  the  rest  of  the  rook  in  different 
proportions.     The  abundance  of  secondary  sphene  is  also  suggestive 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  dark  patches  in  the  Mount  Sorrel 
granite  are,  in  all  cases  yet  examined,  much  altered  fragments  of 
other  rooks  caught  up  by  the  magma  during  intrusion,  and  I  suggest 
that  it  is  possible  to  discriminate  to  a  slight  extent  between  those  of 
igneous  and  of  sedimentary  origin. 


X. — Recent  Coast  Ebosion  in  Suffolk  :  Dunwich  to  Covehithi. 

By  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.* 

rpHIS  communication  brings  up  to  date  the  record  of  losses  on  the 
L  Suffolk  coast,  and  continues  the  report  presented  at  the  Ipswich 
Meeting,  1895,  of  which  details  were  published  in  the  Geological 
Magazine  for  January,  1896.  Since  that  time  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  without  the  winter  gales  and  high  tides  doing  mischief  at 
one  or  more  points  of  the  coast  embraced  within  the  above-mentioned 
limits ;  but  whilst  Lowestoft  and  Pakefield,  Covehithe  and  Easton 
have  all  suffered  very  considerably,  the  cliflFs  at  Dunwich  remained 
until  quite  recently  almost  unaffected. 

The  losses  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

Dunwich. 
All    Saints   Church  ruins  and  graveyard, — The   43   feet  of  land 

'  Read  before  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C  (Geology),  Aug.,  1904. 
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wported  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  September,  1880,^  became  25  feet  by 
the  Director's  (Dr.  Teall's)  measurement  in  August,  1902.  Now 
all  gone,  and  about  6  feet  of  the  northern  buttress  of  the  churoh 
<lropped  into  the  sea.    Total  loss,  31  feet  in  two  years. 

Footpath  at  Temple  Hill, — At  same  date  Mr.  Whitaker  says, 
''40  yards  outside  the  wood."  The  Director  in  1902  made  it 
^8  yuds,  equal  to  114  feet.  It  has  now  diminished  to  59  feet. 
Actual  loss,  therefore,  55  feet  in  two  years. 

The  cliffs  extending  away  north  and  south  have  lost  more  than 
this  ezoept  at  Misner.  The  lifeboat  at  the  Coastguard  Station 
-cannot  be  used  at  present,  for  much  of  the  shingle  beach  is  gone 
Hud  the  boathouse  left  perched  on  a  terrace.  Ordinary  tides  reach 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and  further  losses  may  be  expected. 

Walbebswiok. 

The  high  shingle  beach  is  cut  back  all  the  way  from  Dunwich 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blyth. 

SOUTHWOLD. 

A  good  result  has  followed  the  lengthening  of  the  old  North  Pier 
at  the  Harbour  by  60  feet,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand  and 
shingle  having  been  thrown  up ;  but  the  benefit  of  this  extension 
does  not  reach  to  the  Lifeboat  House,  which  is  practically  useless 
and  barricaded  for  further  protection.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
an  additional  50  feet  miglit  be  built  on  to  the  pier,  and  that  the 
old  jetty  near  the  centre  cliff  should  be  reconstructed  with  perhaps 
an  intermediate  strong  groyne.  The  timber  breastwork  in  front 
of  the  town  has  stood  well  since  it  has  been  continued  to  Buss 
<Jreek  and  strengthened  at  critical  points  by  double  piling.  The 
new  pier,  880  feet  long,  erected  by  the  Coast  Development  Company 
at  the  North  Cliff  has  acted  like  a  groyne,  and  vastly  increased  the 
width,  of  beach  on  both  sides  of  it,  so  that  the  bathing  station 
threatened  with  destruction  in  1895  is  better  than  ever. 

Easton. 

The  low  land  extending  from  Buss  Creek  to  the  southern  slope 
-of  Easton  Cliff  remains  as  before  protected  by  a  huge  bank  of 
shingle,  but  from  this  point  onward  to  the  Broad  great  losses  have 
occurred.  The  site  of  the  gun  battery  is  buried  out  at  sea,  with 
the  powder  magazine  behind  it  now  left  in  ruins  on  the  shore 
50  feet  outside  the  present  edge  of  cliff.  The  rifle  range  has  been 
shortened  by  100  yards  and  a  new  butt  constructed,  so  that  the 
total  loss  may  be  estimated  at  350  feet  since  1895.  The  effect 
of  this  demolition  is  to  bring  Covehithe  Ness  prominently  into  view, 
whereas  it  was  formerly  almost  invisible  from  South  wold.  Another 
necessary  consequence  is  that  the  coastline,  straight  in  the  Ordnance 
Map,  has  once  more  become   curved  inwards,  corresponding  with 

1  See  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey,  "  Southwold  and  the  Suffolk  Coast,"  by 
W.  Whitaker,  F.R.S.,  p.  48. 
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the  origiDal  Sole  Bay.  The  seam  of  shelly  crag  at  the  foot  of 
Easton  High  Cliff  was  uncovered  a  year  ago  for  the  length  of 
40  yards,  but  is  now  entirely  hidden  by  masses  fallen  from  the  cli£ 
The  measures  of  loss  (nine  years)  are  as  follows  : — 

Easton  Cliff,  southern  end     ...         ...         ...     350  feet 

Boadway,  Easton  Ba vents     ...         ...         ...     163     ,. 

Easton  High  Cliff       77     „ 

COVBHITHE. 

Beyond  Easton  Broad  the  oliffs  leading  to  Covehithe  are  con- 
stantly presenting  new  faces  with  bright  yellow  and  pink  coloaring, 
suggestive  of  Alum  Bay.  The  losses  would  probably  have  been 
greater  but  for  ledges  of  hard  sand  rock  projecting  some  10  to 
12  feet,  and  acting  as  benches  for  the  support  of  the  upper 
strata.  At  Covehithe  roadway,  starting  from  the  hedge  and  diff 
barrier,  frequent  measurements  have  been  taken  since  1895,  showing 
gradual  diminution  in  length  from  62  yards  to  a  remnant  of  19  ^^ards. 
Total  loss  in  nine  years  =129  feet.* 


XI. — The  Glaciation  of  Holyhead  Mountain. 

By  Edwakd  G&bexly,  F.G.S.* 

rpHE  bare  and  rocky  hill  known  as  Holyhead  Mountain  is  of 
X  considerable  interest  in  connection  with  recent  geological  events, 
standing  as  it  does  some  thirty  miles  out  from  the  highlands  of 
Carnarvonshire  into  the  Irish  Sea  Basin  ;  and  in  such  remarkable 
isolation,  for  it  is  much  the  highest  of  the  five  hills  which  rise  above 
the  general  level  of  the  platform  of  Anglesey. 

Its  height  is  only  721  feet,  but  so  strongly  featured  is  it,  especially 
towards  the  west,  that  one  feels  the  term  *  mountain '  to  be  ua 
misnomer,  and  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  really  lower  than  maiiy 
of  our  smooth  wolds  and  downs  of  Oolite  and  Chalk.  Being 
composed,  moreover,  of  white  quartzite  (or  more  properly  of 
quartzite-schist),  and  being  so  bare  of  vegetation,  it  recalls  much 
more  vividly  certain  types  of  scenery  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 
than  anything  in  those  Welsh  mountains  that  one  sees  from  its 
sides.  Towards  the  east  it  slopes  at  a  moderate  angle,  but  a  little 
west  of  the  summit  it  is  traversed  by  a  very  strong  feature,  due  to 
a  fault,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  along  which  is  a  line  of 
great  crags,  facing  west,  and  prolonged  northwards  into  the  still 
greater  sea  cliffs  towards  the  North  Stack.  Beyond  this  the  land 
still  remains  high,  but  is  smoother  in  outline,  a  somewhat  softer 
series  of  rooks  extending  from  the  fault  to  the  South  Stack,  where 
the  high  moors  end  off  in  great  cliffs  above  the  sea. 

^  The  author's  communication  was  illastrated  by  maps   and  photographs,  anJ 
a  discussion  followed  as  to  the  best  means  ot  artificial  protection. 

^  Head  belore  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C  (Oeology),  Aug.,  1904. 
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The  whole  moantain  is  strongly  rubbed  and  moutannie  on  the 
north-east  side,  every  boss  having  the  charaoteristio  outline.  (The 
outline  of  the  whole  mass,  indeed,  is  like  that  of  a  gigantic  roche 
moutoimie.)  On  many  of  these  surfaces,  which  are  often  polished 
and  shine  in  the  sun,  the  hard  and  enduring  quartzite  still  retains 
fine  strisB,  while  towards  sunset  on  a  summer's  evening  they  oan 
be  detected  almost  everywhere.  The  rocks  of  the  South  Stack 
series  have  not  retained  them  so  well.  The  general  direction  is 
N.E.-^.  W.,  with  local  variations  and  deflections  ranging  from  S.  35*^  W. 
to  W.  40°  8.  A  more  marked  deflection  is  S.  lO""  W.  near  the  flag- 
staff above  the  South  Stack.  On  the  South  Stack  itself 'they  run 
S.S.W.,  fanning  out  to  south-west  on  the  slope  of  the  boss.  Along 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountain  they  tend  to  west  of  south-west. 

Striae  cross  the  summit  itself  running  S.  40°  W.  The  ridge  at  the 
summit  and  towards  the  North  Stack  falls  steeply  westward  for  50  or 
100  feet  before  breaking  into  the  crag  and  sea-cliff  alluded  to  above, 
and  at  the  brow  of  this  vertical  cliff  the  rocks  are  still  polished  and 
traversed  by  strias  running  in  the  usual  N.E.-S. W.  direction,  in  spite 
of  being  under  the  lee  of  some  50  or  100  feet  of  steep  rock. 

Undercut  furrows  have  not  been  observed  on  the  mountain  itself, 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  they  occur  at  Ffynnon 
Gk)rlas,  on  the  lower  ground  at  its  eastern  foot,  where,  also,  a  surface 
facing  south-west  and  overhanging,  as  much  as  40°,  and  in  one  place 
60°,  from  vertical,  is  rubbed  and  smoothed. 

The  mountain  proper  (excluding  the  South  Stack  moors)  is  very 
bare  of  drift,  but  a  little  till  occurs  in  the  hollows,  with  debris 
chiefly  from  the  eastward  so  far  as  yet  recognized.  Many  large 
boulders  of  the  quartzite  occur  on  the  South  Stack  moors. 

At  the  summit  are  many  small  fragments  of  the  well-known  green 
mica-schists  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  with  other  erratics. 
These  schists  do  not  occur  in  situ  at  a  greater  elevation  than  about 
220  feet ;  and  in  the  direction  from  which  the  striss  indicate  ice- 
movement,  not  more  than  100  feet  The  fragments  have  therefore 
been  lifted  500  feet  at  least,  and  almost  certainly  600  feet,  during 
their  journey. 

Although  it  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  resecurch  in  Arctic  and  Antarctic  lands,  and  cannot  hope 
yet  to  be  able  to  explain  many  of  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  paHt. 
yet  a  group  of  facts  like  these  of  Holyhead  seem  to  be  more  easily 
explained  by  the  passage  of  land-ice  than  by  any  other  hypothesis. 

The  general  direction  of  glaciation,  it  may  be  observed,  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  mainland  of  Anglesey  so  far  as  I  have  yet  examined  it. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  some  banks  and  mounds  on  both  side» 
of  the  mountain,  the  most  marked  being  on  the  south-west  side, 
which  have  much  of  the  appearance  of  moraines ;  and  are,  moreover, 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  quartzite 
debris.  It  would  be  interesting  if,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively 
slight  elevation,  one  or  two  small  local  glaciers  had  lingered,  or 
perhaps  for  a  short  time  formed,  upon  this  exposed  and  lonely  hill. 
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List  of  Papers  read  in  Section  C,  Geology. 

AuBKEY  Strahax,  F.R.S.,  President. 

President's  Address.     (See  p.  449.) 

Dr,  J.  E,  Jlfarr,J'.B.5. —The  Geology  of  Cambridgeshire.  (Seep.608.) 

J^.  W,  Farmer.— The  Great  Eastern  Glacier.     (See  p.  609.) 

W.  Whitaker,  RB.S.—On  a  Great  Depth  of  Drift  in  the  Valley  of 

the  Stour,  Suffolk.     (See  p.  611.) 
W.  Whitaker,  F.RS.— Some  Cambridgeshire  Wells.     (See  p.  611.) 
H.  B.  Woodward,  RB.8, — Note  on  a  small  Anticline  in  toe  Ontt 

Oolite  Series,  north  of  Bedford.     (See  p.  489.) 
J.  Spiller. — Recent  Coast  Erosion  in  Suffolk  :  Dunwioh  to  Covehitbe. 

(See  p.  502.) 
J.  W.  Slather. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Drift  Deposits  at 

Kirmington,  Lincolnshire.     (See  p.  512.) 
Professor  W,  J.  SoUas,  F.B,8, — On  the  Structure  of  the  Silorian 

Ophiiirid  Lapworthura  Miltoni. 
Dr.  /i.  N.  Peach,  RB.8.,  and  Dr.  J.  Home,  F.B.S.— The  Base-line  rf 

the  Carboniferous  System  round  Edinburgh. 
Dr.   R.   H.   Tra^ttair,  "F.fi.S.— Note  on  the  Fish-remains  recently 

collected  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  at  Salisbury  Crags, 

Oraignnllar,  Clubbiedean  Reservoir,  and  Torduff  Reservoir,  in  the 

Edinburgh  Distnct. 
Dr.  B.  If.  Traquatr,  F.R.S.—On  the  Fauna  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 

Sandstone  ot  the  Moray  Firth  Area. 
O.  W.  Lnmplugh. — Note  on  Lower  Cretaceous  Phosphatic  Beds  and 

their  Fauna. 
O.  W,  Lnmplugh. — Marine  Fossils  from  Ironstone  of  Shotover  Hill. 
E.  A.  Newell  Arber. — On    the  Fossil   Plants  of  the  Upper  Culm 

Measures  of  Devon. 
E.  A.  NeweU  Arher. —  On  derived  Plant-petrifactions  from  Devonshire. 
Professor  H.   0.  Seeley,  F.B.S. — On  Fossil  Footprints  of  Eeptilea 

from  the  Storm  berg  Beds  of  the  Karroo  of  Cape  Colony. 
Dr.  J.  K.  Marr,  F.  12. 8.— Report  of  the  Committee  on  Life-Zones  in 

the  Carboniferous  Rocks. 
J.  Lomas. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of 

the  Trias. 
Discussion  on  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Earth  Movements,  opened  by 

the  President,  Dr.  J.  Home.  F.R.S.,  Professor  W.  J.  SoUas,  F.R.&, 

and  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  F.R.S. 
Professor   P.   F.  Kendall. — Evidence  in   the   Secondary  Rocks  of 

persistent  movement  in  the  Charnian  Range. 
Bev.  W.  Lower  Carter. — River  Capture  in  the  Don  System. 
E.  Greenly. — The  Glaciation  of  Holyhead  Mountain.     (See  p.  504.) 
Bee.  0.  Fisher. — On  tbe  Elephant- trench  at  Dewlish,  Dorset. 
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ProfeBBor  P.  F.  KendaU, — Bepoit  of  the  Committee  on  Erratic  Blocks. 
Profe$$or  H,  B6dc9tr6m.-^0ii  the  Origin  of  the  Great  Iron  Ore^ 
Deposits  of  Lappland. 

A.  Harher^  F.B.8. — Exhibition  of  specimens  of  Tertiary  Platonic 
Bocks  (including  Gneisses)  from  the  Isle  of  Rum. 

EL  Qready. — The  Lava-domes  of  the  Eifel. 

FrcffBwr  W.  W.  Watts,  F.J2.8.— Report  of  the  Committee  on  Geo- 
logical Photographs. 

Professor  M.  A.  Miers,  F,B.8.  —  Concretions  as  the  Result  of 
Crystallisation. 

&  B.  SasialL — Basic  Patches  in  Mount  Sorrel  Granite.    (See  p.  501.) 

L.  J.  Spencer. — On  the  different  modifications  of  Zircon. 

B.  £r.  8olhf. — A  preliminary  description  of  three  new  Minerals  and 
some  curious  Crystals  of  Blende  from  the  Lengenbach  Quarry, 
Binneuthal. 

Professor  K.  Busz, — On  the  Granite  from  Gready,  near  Luxullian  in 

Cornwall,  and  on  some  Contact  Rocks. 
A.   W.  Dwerryhouse,^BApoTt  of  the  Committee  on  Underground 

Waters  of  North- West  Yorkshire. 
Professor  P,  F.  KendaU. — Exhibition  of  a  Model  of  the  Cleveland 

Area,  showing  Glacier-lakes. 
Bev.  W.  Lower  Carter. — On  the  Glaciation  of  the  Don  and  Dearne 

Valleys. 
J9I  N.  Davies, — On  the  Discovery  of  Human  Remains  under  Stalag- 
mite in  Gk)ugh*s  Cave,  Cheddar,  Somerset. 
Dr.  Seharff  and  O.   W.  Lamplugh, — Report  of  the  Committee  to 

Explore  Irish  Caves. 
J.  Parkinson. — The  Geology  of  the  Oban  Hills,  Southern  Nigeria. 
A   W.  Oibh. — On   the  occurrence  of  Pebbles  of  White  Chalk  in 

Aberdeenshire  Clay. 
W.    Q.   Feamtides  and   B.   H.   BastaU,  —  On   Boulders   from   the 

Cambridge  District  collected  by  the  Sedgwick  Club. 
Bev.  Dr.  Irving. — On  Stratified  High-level  Gravels  and  their  Relation 

to  the  Boulder-clay.     (See  p.  497.) 
J.  N.  Shoolbred. — Tidal  Action  in  the  Mersey  in  Recent  Years. 
Bev.  O.  Fisher. — The  Cause  of  Compression  of  the  Earth's  Crust 

(See  p.  495.) 

Papers  bearing  on  Geology  read  in  other  Sections  : — 

Section  D. — Zoology. 

Professor  W.  B.  Scott  (Princeton,  U.S.A.). — The  Hoofed  Animals  of 

the  Santa  Cruz  Beds  of  Patagonia. 
Dr.   C.    W.   Andrews.  —  Egyptian    Eocene   Vertebrates  and   their 

Relationships,    particularly    with    regard    to    the    Geographical 

Distribution  of  Allied  Forms. 
Professor  H.  F,  Oshom  (Columbia  University,  New  York). — The 

Evolution  of  the  Horse. 

Section  E.— Geogbaphy. 

President's  Address  (D.W.  Fresbfield).— On  Mountains  and  Mankind. 
Moritz  von  Dicky. — The  Glaciers  of  the  Caucasus. 
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i?.  T.  Gunther, — Changes  of  Level  on  the  Italian  Coasts. 

Ji,  H.  Yapp, — Vegetation  features  of  the  Fen  District 

ff,  T.  Oldham,  — Changes  in  the  Fen  District. 

Lr,  Vaughan  Cornish, — Beport  of  Committee  on  Terrestrial  Sor&oe 

Waves. 
Dr.  Tempest  Anderson. — The  Lipart  Islands  and  their  Volcanoes. 
A.  W,  Andrews. — A  Geographical  Object-lesson  :  Passes  of  the  Alps. 

Sub-Section  of  Anthropographt. 
Professor  A.  Macalistbb,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr,   Valdemar  Schmidt.  —  The  Latest  Discoveries   in  Prehistoric 

Science  in  Denmark. 
Miss  Nina  F.  Layard. — Further  Excavations  on  a  Paladolithic  site  at 

Ipswich. 
Report. — The  Lake-Village  at  Glastonbury. 

Section  K. — Botany. 
Francis  Dauwix,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  President. 

Dr.  D.  n.  Scotty  F.R.S, — A  New  Type  of  Sphenophyllaceous  Cone 
from  the  Lower  Coal-measures. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  and  E.  A,  Newell  Arber. — On  some  New 
Lagenostomas. 

E.  A.  Newell  Arber. — A  new  feature  in  the  Morphology  of  the  Fern- 
like  fossil  Qlossopteris. 

Francis  J.  Lewis. — Interglacial  and  Post-Glacial  Plant  Remains  from 
the  Peat  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S. — Semi-popular  Address  on  a  New  Aspect  of 
the  Carboniferous  Flora. 

ir.  —  The    Geology    of    Cambridgeshire.       By    J.    E.    Mabb, 

ScD.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.  Geol.  Soc.» 

rpHE  main  pliysical  features  of  tlie  county  are  the  Chalk  uplands 
X  of  the  south-eastern  and  southern  part,  the  curious  plateau 
on  the  west,  the  Cam  Yalley  between  them,  and  the  fenland  of 
the  north. 

Of  Jurassic  rocks,  the  Oxford  Clay  is  not  well  exposed  save  near 
AVhittlesea.  The  Corallian  rocks  are  of  considerable  interest.  Two 
types  occur — the  Ampthill  Clay  facies  of  the  western  outcrop  and 
the  Calcareous  facies  of  the  Upware  Inlier.  The  Elsworth  rock 
forms  the  base  of  the  deposits  of  each  of  these  types,  and  ifc§ 
relationship  to  the  members  of  the  Calcareous  facies  is  a  subject 
still  under  discussion.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Kimeridge  Clay  are 
found  at  Ely  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

Of  Cretaceous  rocks  the  Lower  Greensand  is  well  seen  near 
Gamlingay.  The  old  phosphate  workings  of  Wicken  are  now  closed. 
The  Gault  is  seen  in  many  exposures.  Most  of  the  sections  exhibit 
Lower  Gault,  but  Mr.  Fearnsides  has  recently  detected  the  Upper 
Gault  in  the  Barnwell  brick- pit.     The  basal  member  of  the  Chalk, 

*  A})stract  of  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C 
(Geolo.jry),  August,  1904. 
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the  welUknown  Cambridge  Oreensand  pliosphatio  seam,  lies  nnoon- 
formably  upon  the  Gault.  It  is  snooeeded  by  various  divisions  of 
the  Chalk  ap  to  the  zone  of  Micranter, 

The  glacial  deposits  consist  oliiefly  of  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay ; 
the  great  boalder  at  Ely  is  also  of  interest 

The  Pleistocene  gravels  inclade  the  plateau  gravels  on  the  Chalk 
hills  and  the  well-known  mammaliferous  gravels  forming  terraces  on 
the  valley-sides.  The  March  marine  gravels  are  usually  correlated 
with  the  gravels  of  one  of  these  terraces. 

Alluvium  is  found  on  the  valley-bottoms,  and  in  the  fenland  peat 
occurs  with  intercalated  patches  of  Scrobicularia  clay.  The  peat 
contains  the  fauna  of  Neolithic  and  later  times. 


III.  —The  Gbbat  Eastern  Glacier.     By  F.  W.  Harmer,  F.G.S.* 

THIS  name  is  proposed  for  the  great  ice-stream  the  moraine 
of  which,  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay,  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  5,000  square  miles  in  the  east  of  England,  frequently  attaining 
A  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet. 

As  far  back  as  1858,  Trimmer,  a  pioneer  in  glacial  investigation, 
pointed  out  that  the  county  of  Norfolk  had  been  twice  invaded 
by  ice,  first  from  the  North  Sea  and  then  from  the  west,  the 
resulting  detritus  in  the  one  case  being  characterised  by  igneous 
blocks,  some  of  them  of  Scandinavian  origin ;  and  in  the  other 
by  a  predominance  of  Jurassic  material.  The  first  invasion  is 
represented  by  the  Cromer  Till  and  the  Contorted  Drift  of  the 
Norfolk  coast;  the  second,  by  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay,  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper,  which  does  not  occur  in  north-east  Norfolk. 

The  region  covered  by  the  latter  deposit,  which  extends  over 
a  great  part  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  has  a  palmate 
outline,  its  lobes,  which  radiate  from  the  great  depression  of  the 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  Fens,  being  of  unequal  length. 
The  latter  region  was  not  only  the  centre  whence  the  Chalky  Boulder- 
clay  of  the  southern  part  of  the  area  was  distributed,  but  also  the 
quarry  out  of  which  was  excavated  most  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
Jurassic  material  of  which  the  matrix  of  this  deposit  is  so  largely 
composed. 

The  present  physiographical  features  of  the  east  of  England 
resemble,  more  or  less,  those  which  obtained  in  Glacial  times,  the 
Drift  deposits  not  only  covering  the  plateaux  between  the  valleys 
in  which  the  rivers  of  the  district  now  run,  but  descending  into 
them,  sometimes  to  below  sea-level.  Hence  by  the  study  of  the 
existing  contours,  aided  by  that  of  well-borings,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  pre- Glacial  topography  by  which  the 
movements  of  the  ice  must  have  been  determined  or  influenced. 

Although  the  erratics  of  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay  are  more  or  less 
of  a  similar  character  over  a  wide  area,  indicating  that  it  was 
distributed  from  a  common  centre,  the  predominant  character  of  its 

^  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  0 
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detritus  varies  in  different  districts,  in  aocordance  with  that  of  tb» 
strata  over  which  the  ice  had  moved.  The  matrix  of  the  Boolder- 
olay  of  South  Norfolk  and  North  Saffolk,  for  example,  has  been 
largely  derived  from  the  Kimmeridge  Clay.  Over  this  region, 
which  formed  in  Glacial  times  a  shallow  trough  running  east  and 
west,  corresponding  witli  the  present  depression  of  the  basins  of 
the  Little  Ouse  and  the  Waveney«  as  well  as  with  the  gap  in  Uw 
Ohalk  escarpment  between  Swaffham  and  Newmarket,  the  ioe 
evidently  poured  in  great  volume,  planing  down  the  surfaoe  of  the 
Chalk  and  carrying  its  Kimmeridgian  material  fifty  miles  to  th» 
east  from  its  original  source  in  the  Fen  basin.  On  the  other  ham), 
although  the  Fen  ice  was  sufficiently  thick  to  enable  it  to  overflow 
the  Chalk  hills  between  Newmarket  and  Boyston,  it  only  travelled 
thence  to  the  south-east  for  about  half  that  distance.  In  this  region 
the  Boulder-clay  is  chalky  near  the  escarpment,  while  beyond  the 
outcrop  of  the  London  Clay  it  is  mainly  composed  of  detritus  from 
that  formation. 

Along  the  basin  of  the  Ouse,  where  its  matrix  is  largely  Oxfordian, 
the  ice  to  which  it  was  due  advanced  much  further,  to  Buckingham 
and  beyond,  as  it  also  did  along  that  of  the  None,  in  the  direction 
of  Northampton,  where  Liassic  debris  is  common.  On  the  contrary, 
the  high  land  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Welland  obstructed  the 
ice-flow,  so  that  but  little  Boulder-clay  seems  to  have  found  its  waj 
into  the  area  comprised  in  Sheet  53  of  the  Ordnance  map.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  Sheet  63,  however,  is  covered  by  it,  and  it  there 
reaches  an  elevation  of  730  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Much  of  the 
Boulder-clay  of  this  region,  in  the  author's  opinion,  was  due  to  the 
ice-stream  of  the  IVent  Valley,  having  been  piled  up  upon  the  high 
land  to  the  east  of  Leicester  by  the  pressure  of  ice  descending  from 
the  Pennines. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  low-lying  region  between 
the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  and  the  Pennines  was  filled  with  ice  during 
the  period  of  maximum  glaciation.  It  is  not  physically  possible 
that  any  considerable  thickness  of  ice  could  have  existed  on  one 
side  only  of  the  Lincolnshire  ridge,  which  does  not  often  exceed  an 
elevation  of  about  200  feet  above  the  lower  ground  adjoining  it. 

The  author  hopes  to  make  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Chalky 
Boulder-clay  ice  the  subject  of  a  future  paper.  The  prevalence  of 
Carboniferous  debris  in  the  East  Anglian  region  seems  to  indicate, 
however,  that  a  part  of  it  at  least  was  of  Pennine  origin ;  another 
part  may  have  been  due  to  an  overflow  from  the  North  Sea  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  Chalk  Wolds,  and  the  ice  may  also  have  been 
reinforced  by  the  abundant  precipitation  to  which  this  district  was 
subject  during  the  Glacial  period ;  the  moisture-bearing  cyclonic 
disturbances  from  the  Atlantic,  to  which  the  enormous  accumulation 
of  ice  in  the  Baltic  region  was  due,  must  have  passed  near  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  ITiere  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
any  considerable  amount  of  ice  entered  East  Anglia  through  the 
Wash  gap  during  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay  period,  all  the  facts 
known  to  the  author  appearing  to  point  in  an  opposite  direction. 
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lY. — Oh  a  Obeat  Depth  of  Deift  in  the  Valley  of  the  Stoub. 

By  W.  Whitakee,  F.B.8.* 

SEVERAL  cases  of  great  irregularities  in  the  thickness  of  the 
Drift  have  been  shown  by  borings  in  Suffolk,  and  the  existence 
of  deep  channels  filled  with  Drift  has  been  practically  proved,  as 
also  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Essex  and  Norfolk.  In  some 
oases  these  channels  cannot  be  shown  on  the  map,  the  Qlacial  Drift 
being  hidden  by  deposits  of  later  age,  and  this  is  markedly  the  case 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cam,  where  at  one  place 
(Newport)  the  Drift  has  been  pierced  to  the  depth  of  340  feet 
without  reaching  the  bottom. 

In  Suffolk  the  greatest  amount  of  Drift  recorded  is  at  Brettenham 
Park,  where  apparently  a  thickness  of  312  feet  has  been  found. 
But  this  and  all  other  records  in  East  Anglia  are  now  put  into  the 
shade  by  the  result  of  a  boring  near  Glemsford  railway  station. 
This  is  at  a  low  level  in  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  in  the  tract  formed 
by  the  sand  and  gravel  that  crop  out  from  beneath  the  Boulder-clay 
of  the  higher  ground.  Here  one  would  have  expected,  perhaps, 
some  50  feet  of  Drift,  but  certainly  not  more  than  100.  No  less 
than  477  feet  have  been  passed  through  before  reaching  the  Chalk. 

The  gravel  and  sand  that  form  the  surface  reached  to  a  depth  of 
51  feet,  as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  then  the  unexpected 
occurred,  no  less  than  228  feet  of  Boulder-clay  (partly  sandy)  having 
been  found,  with  a  mass  of  sand  and  clayey  sand  beneath. 

We  seem  here,  then,  again  to  have  evidence  of  a  very  deep  Drift- 
filled  channel.  A  well  in  the  village,  at  a  higher  level,  has  reached 
Chalk  after  passing  through  120  feet  of  Drift;  so  the  channel  does 
not  reach  far  northward,  nor  does  it  reach  to  Foxearth,  in  Essex, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south,  where  there  is  a  still  less  thickness  of 
Drift.  As  to  its  direction  or  extent,  however,  we  can  say  little 
as  yet. 

One  may  add  that  a  boring  (?  unfinished)  in  Euston  Park  has 
proved  over  150  feet  of  Drift,  at  a  spot  where  no  Drift  is  shown  on 
the  map.    This  may  be  simply  a  huge  pipe. 


V. — Some  Cambeidoeshibe  Wells.    By  W.  Whitakeb,  F.B.S.* 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  latest  Qeological  Survey  memoir 
dealing  with  the  county  further  records  of  nineteen  additional 
well-sections  at  sixteen  places  have  been  obtained. 

These  vary  in  depth  from  40  to  284  feet,  and  pass  through  various 
formations  from  Drift  to  Lower  Oreensand.  None  have  any  special 
interest ;  but  the  whole  forms  a  useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  geology  and  water-supply  of  the  county. 

'  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  0 
(Geology),  August,  1904. 
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VI. — BKFOBr  OF  TBS  CoMUlTTEV  TO  IRTlfimGATS  THB  FO88IU- 
FBB0U8  DbPOSITS  AT  KlSMIirOTOlir,  LmOOLMSHIBK,  ARD  AT 
VABIOUS     LOOALITIKS     IN     THB     EA8T     BiDINQ     OF     YoRKflflUB. 

Chairman,    Mr.  Q.    W.  Lampluoh  ;    Secretary,    Mr.   J.  W. 
Stathkb.^ 

rhas  only  been  fbtmd  possible  during  the  present  year  to 
complete  the  InTestigation  of  the  deposits  at  Eirmington  and 
Great  Limber,  bat  it  is  hoped  in  the  future  to  extend  operations  to 
Bielbecks  and  scToral  other  sections  that  require  further  eluoidatioB. 

Kirmingtan  Seetum. 

The  work  on  this  important  section,  which  was  begun  last  year, 
haa  now  been  canied  to  a  successful  conclusion;  and  the  results 
show  that  in  some  respects  this  section  has  no  known  parallel  in 
English  drift  sections.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  described 
in  last  year's  report,  a  brickyard  is  worked  at  this  place  in  a  mass 
of  warp  or  clay  containing  estuarine  shells,  with  a  fresh-water  bed  at 
its  base,  and  that  this  deposit  is  overlain  by  a  bed  of  coarse  flinty 
shingle,  above  which  in  one  part  of  the  pit  there  is  found  a  few  feet 
of  red  stony  clay  believed  to  be  a  boulder-clay.  The  boring  lut 
year  proved  the  presence  of  a  glacial  clay  at  some  depth  beneath  the 
warp.  The  chief  object  of  our  investigation  has  been  to  discover 
the  relationship  of  the  fossiliferous  warp  to  the  Glacial  Series,  and 
to  carry  the  boring  through  the  superficial  deposits  to  the  chalk, 
which  was  not  reached  last  year. 

During  June  of  the  present  year  a  new  boring  was  carried  oat 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  W.  B.  Macturk.  Mr.  Villiers,  well  engineer, 
of  Beverley,  undertook  to  put  down  the  boring,  and  the  Committee 
desire  to  express  their  indebtedness  to  him  for  the  ready  manner  in 
which,  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience,  he  met  their  wishes 
as  to  the  time  and  conditions  of  the  work. 

In  order  to  secure  a  section  in  another  part  of  the  pit,  the  site  of 
the  new  boring  was  fixed  at  a  point  80  yards  north-east  of  last 
year's  boring.  Although  at  the  spot  chosen  the  warp  used  for 
brickmaking  had  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  5  feet  below  the  level 
of  its  base  at  the  former  site,  this  material  was  passed  through  in 
the  new  boring  to  a  further  depth  of  3  feet,  so  that  its  base  is  here 
8  feet  below  its  position  in  the  former  boring.  The  total  depth 
attained  by  the  new  boring,  combined  with  the  height  of  the  open 
section,  was  96  feet,  or  41  feet  lower  than  was  reached  last  year. 
The  surface  of  the  chalk  lay  much  deeper  than  was  anticipated,  and 
the  borings  seem  to  prove  that  the  surface  features  of  the  locality 
are  not  due  to  the  presence  of  chalk,  as  hitherto  supposed,  but  that 
the  rising  ground  has  been  formed  by  the  erosion  of  a  thick  and 
complex  mass  of  drift. 

*  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C 
(Geology),  August,  1904. 
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11i6  diMMter  of  the  fMond  bonifig  ww  at  firit  4  inohe),  nartowii^f 
to  3  inches  at  a  depth  of  15  feet  It  was  foand  neoesaary  to  Hoe  tli4 
boring  with  the  tnber  tbroogboat 

The  eeetion  eeen  in  the  hriokyafd  and  pioTed  in  the  horebel« 
«e  follow! :-« 

ft«  in* 

SiirfMe  soil  (at  90  leet  abofe  O.D.) 

Clar  with  foreiga  stonei  (tee  Non  A) 

WeU- won  tUiigle,  mriiidpftny  of  battered  flints 

LamiiHited  waip  tritii  estoariiie  shells,  and  at  its  base  a  Una  seam 
of  pe^  assooisled  with  a  sandj  warp  eontaining  fiesh-watsr 
shells  in  one  part  of  the  pit  (see  NoTB  B)       

Clean  yellow  sandC  with  pebbles  of  chalk  and  flint 

Bed  elaj  passing  downwuds  into  tooffh  reddish-brown  day 

Parx^e  elaj,  strsaked  with  siU  and  loain,  passing  downi^rds  into 
toogh  porple  day  with  small  stones,  inoiodingsome  erraiies  (see 

^^ vTS  ^^J  •••       •••       •••       •••       •••       *••       •••       ••• 

Stoneless  purple  clay  ...        ...        ...        

8toneless  yellow  elay 

*  UILwW  KI KT6A       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..a  ...  ... 

Yellow  clay  and  loam  with  small  drift  pebbles        

Yellow  sand,  fall  of  weU-roonded  qnartz  grains  and  specks  of  chalk 

Yellow  sand  and  laminated  day       

Tongh  compact  bluish-grer  or  lead-ooloored  clay,  with  a  few  small 

foreign  pebbles  (see  if OTB  B) 

Tooffh  ydlow  clay  streaked  with  chalk       

Solia  chalk  and  flmt 

Total        98    0 

Nora  A. — Among  the  enratie  stones  which  this  clay  contains  the  following  wecS 
identifled :  basalt,  porphyrites,  rhomb-porphyry,  grits,  etc. 

NoTS  B. — Mr.  Clement  Raid  reooros  from  this  bed  Scrohicularia  piperata,  Sisioa 
ul9<e,  TeUina  haUhiea,  Cardium  eduU,  ifaetra  tubtruneata,  MyiihU  edulit,  and 
abundant  Foraminifera  (see  Mem.  Oeol.  Surrey,  Holdemess,  p.  58). 

Note  C— In  general  appearance  this  clay  resembles  the  Ftirple  Clay  of  Holdemess. 
Among  the  pebbfos  washed  out  of  30  lb.  of  the  clay  brought  up  by  tne  augre,  chalk 
and  mnt  greatly  predominate,  but  the  following  rodu  were  also  represented  : 
red  chalk,  black  mnt,  Spibby  sandstone,  ferruginous  pebbles,  quartz,  basalt,  and 
pornhyrites,  besides  many  undeterminable  small  pebbles. 

Note  B.— This  clay  is  hard  and  tough,  and  very  different  from  A  and  C  both  in 
texture  and  colour.  It  resembles  in  colour  the  Basement  Clay  of  Holdemess. 
The  pebbles  are  smaller  in  size  than  in  C,  and  there  is  a  still  higner  proportion  of 
«halk  and  flint.  Amonff  the  erratic  pebbles  the  following  are  recogniaable :  basalt, 
porphyrite,  sandstone,  black  flint,  grit,  quartz,  etc. 

Mr.  Reid  has  examined  the  plant  remains  obtained  by  the 
<7ommittee  from  the  band  at  the  base  of  the  warp,  and  reports  as 
follows: — "The  plant  remains  obtained  by  Mr.  Stather  from  the 
|»eaty  warp  belong  to  the  following  species : — 

ItanuneuUts  seelerattUy  Linn.  Atriplex  P 

Bupatoriutn  cannabinum,  Linn.  Zanniehellia  peduneulata^  Beichb. 

Aster  Tripolium^  Linn.  Seirput  aetaeeua,  Unu. 

Zapaana  eommuniSf  Linn.  „      fnaritimuSy  Linn* 

Mentha  aqtuUieOy  Linn.  „      ep. 

Labiate  (much  crushed)  Carex  ineurva,  Lightf. 

"  The  list  is  a  smMl  one,  bat  it  indicates  estuarine  conditions,  and 
euggests  a  sub-arctic  climate.  With  one  exception  the  plants  ave 
«till  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Humber ;  but  one  oC 
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them,  Carex  ineurva,  is  a  sea-coast  sedge  not  now  ranging  south  of 
Holy  Isle. 

"  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  deposit  is  the  abundant  remains  of 
the  estuarine  sedge,  Seirpus  maritimus,  a  plant  which,  growing  out 
of  a  few  inches  of  water,  tends  to  form  a  thick  belt  through  whiob 
few  drifted  seeds  would  find  their  way.  In  view  of  the  abundance 
of  this  sedge  in  the  bed  now  examined  and  of  the  like-growing  reed, 
Phragmttes  eommunts,  in  the  deposit  which  I  searched  some  years 
ago,  the  small  number  of  other  plants  yet  detected  is  not  surprisiug. 
I^nd  plants  are  only  represented  by  two  fruits  of  Lapsana,  perhapa 
brought  by  birds.  These  fruits  of  Lapsana,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
sea-aster,  are  considerably  smaller  than  my  recent  specimens,  bat 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  fruits  of 
the  same  species  near  their  northern  limit." 

From  the  fresh-water  shell-bed  associated  with  the  peat,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Newton  has  determined  Planorhis  spirorhis,  Bithynia  tentactdata,  with 
probably  Candona  (an  Entomostracan). 

Ore<U  Limber  Section, 

A  boring  was  also  put  down  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  W.  6. 
Macturk,  who  kindly  undertook  to  aid  the  Committee  in  this  manner, 
at  the  Great  Limber  brickyard,  three  miles  south-east  of  Kirmington. 
where  there  is  a  further  development  of  warp  and  sand,  believed 
by  Mr.  C.  Beid  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Kirmington  deposit, 
though  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  it.  The  section  seen  in  the 
brickyard  and  proved  in  the  boring  was  as  follows  : — 

Surface  Boil  and  clay  with  stones  (at  110  feet  above  O.D.) 

Loamy  sand  contorted  and  mixed  with  warp        

Laminated  blue  warp  with  sandy  streaks 

Pnn 

Current -bedded  sand  

Sharp  sand   ... 

Flint,  sand,  and  rounded  chalk  pebbles     

Solid  chalk  with  flints        

Total        38    0 

In  comparing  this  section  with  the  one  at  Kirmington  it  should 
be  noted,  (1)  that  no  shells  have  been  found  in  the  laminated  warp 
at  Limber ;  (2)  that  the  warp  dees  not  rest  on  glacial  clays ;  and 
(8)  that  the  base  of  the  Limber  warp  is  92  feet  above  O.D.,  or  28  feet 
higher  than  that  of  Kirmington. 

It  would  be  premature  to  discuss  the  problems  raised  by  these 
interesting  sections  until  the  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  carried 
further.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  desire  only  to  record  the 
data  thus  far  obtained. 

The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Crofta  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  B.  Maoturk  for  practical  help  in  many  ways ;  also  to  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough  (landlord),  E.  P.  Hankey,  Esq.  (agent),  and  the 
occupiers  of  the  brickyards — Mr.  Hervey  and  Mr.  John  Housati — 
for  permission  to  put  down  the  borings. 
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{Abridged  from  article  contributed  to  the  Land  AamUs*  Record  (August  20th,  19(M) 
on  the  usee  to  which  Ordnance  Mape  might  be  put  fur  Estate  iiecords.] 

MnOH  valuable  information  is  lost,  both  to  the  landowner  and 
farmer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  geologist,  for  want  of  recording 
it  at  the  time.  How  often  is  land  drained  and  no  record  made 
of  the  soil  tnrned  out,  and  the  courses  of  the  drains  not  laid  down 
on  the  estate  maps?  Post-holes  and  excavations  of  all  kinds  are 
made  and  no  record  kept  at  the  time.  And  yet  how  easy  to  put 
all  these  down  on  the  map  itself,  a  record  for  all  future  time,  and 
constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  owner  and  occupier.  The  map 
itself,  the  back  as  well  as  the  front,  is  most  obviously  the  proper 
place  for  these  notes.  Yet  how  very  few  persons  use  these  maps 
in  this  way. 

Scotch  farmers  seem  to  succeed  in  England  where  our  farmers 
<amnot,  and  why  is  this?  One  great  reason  is  that  they  are  far 
more  systematic  than  ours  are,  and  they  record  the  results  of  each 
£eld  year  by  year. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  person  purchasing  an  estate.  To  a  large 
extent  he  would,  in  a  usual  way,  be  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  property  he  had  purchased.  He  would,  of 
course,  have  all  the  information  the  seller  could  afford  him,  and 
that  would  vary  very  much  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  estate 
had  been  managed.  He  might  be  able  to  obtain  1  in.  or  even  6  in. 
maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  both  Solid  and  Drift,  with,  in  many 
cases,  the  accompanying  memoirs ;  and,  accordiDg  as  be  was  able 
to  understand  them,  they  would  give  him  much  or  little  information. 
Tet  to  most  this  would  be  of  a  superficial  or  vague  nature  on  many 
points,  and  perhaps  could  not  give  the  details  most  useful  to  him. 
But  if  he  had  followed  the  plan  adopted,  I  believe,  in  the  best 
estate  offices,  the  25  in.  Ordnance  maps  would  have  been  used,  and 
on  these  maps  all  the  divisions  of  the  fields  would  have  been  marked 
at  the  time  the  survey  was  made,  and  the  estate  maps  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  brought  up  to  date  by  marking  on  them  any 
alteration  subsequently  made.  There  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  schedule 
of  the  amount  of  arable  and  pasture  and  woodland,  with  the  kind 
of  trees,  water,  and  roads,  and  there  might  be  a  rough  division  of 
the  soil  into  heavy  and  light. 

Soil. — Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  late  owner  had  made  these 
maps  in  the  way  this  paper  suggests.  Say,  that  on  each  field 
division  be  noted  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  whether  clay, 
sand,  loam,  gravel,  chalk,  etc.,  and  the  qualifying  character  of  these. 
Of  course  difficulties  would  arise  as  to  how  this  information  could  be 
obtained.  Here,  then,  I  would  suggest  that  a  visit  should  be  paid 
to  the  Qeological  Survey  Office  to  ascertain  what  information  was 
available.  As  a  very  useful  preliminary  to  this  visit,  trial  holes,  or 
trenches  preferably,  could  be  dug,  especially  in  the  pasture  lands,  so 
that  the  subsoil  could  be  exposed.  In  this  way  a  kind  of  soil  map 
could  be  made  and  recorded  on  the  map  or  schedule  accompanying 
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it.    Field  names  shoald  also  be  noted,  with  their  pldeat  and  lat^ 
ways  of  spelling  these,  with  the  dates. 

WtUi. — These  should  be  all  marked  on  the  map,  whether  in  uid 
or  not,  and  all  measured,  and  their  total  depth  given,  and  that  of 
^  water  and  the  Tariation  of  this,  and,  where  possible,  a  record 
of  the  soils  and  subsoils  met  with  when  this  well  was  annk  and 
the  name  of  the  sinker. 

Springs. — All  these  should  be  marked,  and  their  variations  and 
highest  point  in  any  special  year,  going  as  far  back  as  possible. 

Qmrriea. — All  these  should  be  noted,  and  charaoters  recorded 
on  the  map. 

Pita. — Where  old  pits  exist,  often,  of  course,  grown  over,  it  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  importance,  where  all  record  has  been  lost, 
that  they  should  be  cleared  and  their  true  character  ascertained. 

Draim. — Now,  perhaps,  the  most  important  detail  has  been  left 
\o  the  last  I  am  informed  that,  in  most  cases,  where  land  has 
been  drained  the  courses  of  the  drains  have  not  been  laid  down 
on  the  estate  maps,  so  that  very  often  much  of  the  money  thus 
expended  has,  for  practical  purposes  in  after  years,  been  lost,  and 
where  the  drains  have  ceased  to  work  much  time  and  expense  have 
been  incurred,  sometimes  to  no  purpose,  in  seeking  the  outlets,  etc 
AU  this  would  have  been  avoided  had  their  courses  been  laid  down 
on  the  maps.  To  record  the  nature  of  the  soil  dug  out,  when  drains 
are  being  made,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  agriculturist  and 
geologist,  and  this  should  be  especially  noted  on  the  map.  As  the 
Qovernment  indirectly  lends  large  sums  of  money  for  land  drainage 
J  would  suggest  that  the  Govei-nment  stipulate  in  the  future  that 
the  courses  of  all  land  drains  should  be  laid  down  on  the  estate 
maps,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  recorded,  and  that  a  copy  and 
tiraoiug  of  the  drains  be  deposited  with  the  Qovernment  Department. 

I  would  here  suggest  a  further  use  of  these  25  in.  maps  for 
the  recording  on  them  by  farmers  of  certain  agricultural  notes 
relating  to  crops,  etc. 

On  each  of  the  field  divisions  year  by  year,  and  in  one  line  if 
possible  (so  that  the  records  of  several  successive  years  might  he 
placed  on  the  same  division  for  reference,  especially  if  contractions 
were  used),  should  be  noted  the  amount  of  seed  sown,  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  manure  used,  and  the  weather  at  the  time ;  aUo 
the  result  of  the  crop,  such  as  weight  of  grain,  length  of  straw,  etc., 
and  the  same  with  other  crops.  If  the  results  of  seven  years  were 
thus  recorded  they  could  be  taken  in  at  a  glance  and  the  reason 
often  seen  for  success  in  one  year  and  failure  in  another,  and  the 
varying  results  where  different  manures  had  been  used  could  also 
be  noted  in  a  field-book.  The  different  kinds  of  trees  and  their 
growth  in  relation  to  the  soil  should  be  noted  both  by  farmers  and 
landowners.  Many  farmers,  no  doubt,  would  object  to  all  this 
as  an  additional  and  useless  labour  on  their  part ;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  such  information  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  incoming  farmer,  and  would,  of  course,  be  the  private  property 
of  the  late  occupier.     The  incoming  tenant  should  be  very  glad  to 
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IM^r  ft  Tery  labttaatial  mrd  for  this  aooomulated  iDformation,  m, 
wtthoat  tfai%  ha  mighl  haire  to  spend  yoan  and  lose  muoh  valoAble 
tune  and  money  in  finding  it  oat  That  the  late  oooupier  would 
find  that  he  had  not  only  been  getting  together  maoh  valoable 
Information  for  himeelf,  bat  information  of  saoh  a  nature  that  the 
inooming  tenant  woald  be  glad  to  bay  it. 


VIIL — BaiaF  Nonois. 


1.  Tea  ToBKSHiBK  Philosopbioal  Sooiktt. — ^The  Annual  Beport 
of  this  Sodety  for  1903  ia  a  trifle  more  bulky  than  usual,  separate 
copies  of  Dr.  Anderson's  paper  on  the  West  Indian  Eruption,  which 
was  published  by  the  Boyal  Gkographioal  Society,  together  with  the 
12  plates  and  map  which  aoooinpanied  the  original  paper,  being 
inserted. 

2.  Cambrian  of  Portugal.  —  A  fine  series  of  fossils  from  the 
oaloareous  schists  of  Alemtejo  is  described  by  J.  F.  Nery  Delgado 
(see  Comm.  Serv.  GeoL  Portugal,  1904,  6  pis.).  Delgado  considers 
the  fauna  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Olenellui,  and  that  it  is  more 
ancient  than  the  Cambrian  fauna  of  Spain,  which  certainly  belongs 
Ui  the  zone  of  Paradoxide$,  The  fauna  contains  Paradoxides, 
OtenopstB,  Sieh$ta,  MierodiseuB,  Metadoxides,  and  Olenellui  among 
the  Trilobites,  Lingulella,  OboUUa,  Acrothele,  HyoUthes,  and  many 
Lamellibranchs.  The  plates  contain  photographic  figures  and  are 
excellently  produced. 

3.  Bbolassifioation  of  tbe  Rkptilia.  —  Professor  Osbom  has 
printed  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  February,  1904,  his  paper 
on  the  reclassification  of  the  Beptilia,  read  before  the  Society  of 
Vertebrate  Palsdontologists  at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1903.  He 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

The  birds  probably  originated  from  a  group  of  Diaptosauria 
identical  with  or  closely  related  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Dinosauria.  It  is  not  true  that  birds  have  descended  from  Dinosaurs, 
but  there  is  very  strong  evidence  that  birds  and  Dinosaurs  are 
descended  from  a  common  stock. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  mammals  are  affiliated  with  the 
snbclass  Synapsida  rather  than  with  the  Diapsida;  both  in  skull 
and  shoulder-girdle  structure  and  in  the  phalangeal  formula  they 
are  Synapsidan.  As  to  their  nearer  relationships  they  appear  to  be 
rather  with  the  superorder  Anomodontia  and  with  the  order  Cyno- 
dontia  or  Theriodontia.  The  divergence  of  the  mammal  stem  from 
these  typical  reptiles  will  probably  be  found  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Permian  or  Trias  of  South  Africa. 

4.  Gboloqt  of  Tunis. — Under  the  title  "  Etude  geologique  de  la 
Tnnisie  centrale,"  Dr.  L.  Pervinqui^re  has  written  a  detailed  mono- 
graph around  a  really  magnificent  map  of  the  country,  geologically 
coloured.  The  formations  dealt  with  range  from  the  Pleistocene 
to  the  Trias,  the  fossils  themselves  being  referable  to  the  Lias, 
Oxfordian,  Portlandian,  Neocomian,  Aptian,  Arbian,  Cenomanian, 
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Turonian,  Senonian,  Eooene,  Oligooene,  Miocene,  and  Pliooene.  Thd 
country  seems  remarkable  for  the  isolated  Triassic  hills  which  stand 
up  boldly  from  the  surrounding  country.  A  list  of  previous  works 
on  Tunis  is  given,  and  M.  Pervinqui^re  deserves  our  thanks  for 
a  valuable  addition  to  African  geology.  The  book  is  issued  from 
Paris  (Direction  Generale  des  Travaux  Publics),  1903.    Price  15fr8. 

5.  Mertcodus. — A  fine  and  perfect  skeleton  of  the  hypsodont 
group  of  ruminants  has  been  described  and  figured  by  W.  D.  Matthew 
(in  the  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  N.H.,  xx,  1904).  This  is  Meryeodus  oshomi, 
a  form  related  to  the  antelopes,  but  with  branching,  deciduous 
antlers  like  those  of  the  deer.  The  specimen  came  from  the  Middle 
Miocene  (Pawnee  Creek  Beds)  of  north-eastern  Colorado,  and  was 
found  by  Mr.  Barnum  Brown,  of  the  American  Museum  Expedition 
of  1901.  The  paper  sketches  the  other  known  species  of  the 
genus  as  well  as  species  of  the  genera  Blastomeryx,  Lapromeryx,  and 
Palaomeryx. 

6.  The  Mines  of  Hualgayoo,  Peru. — Situated  in  a  volcanic 
region,  in  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  seem  to  be  of  Cretaceous  age 
from  their  fossil  contents,  the  mines  of  Hualgayoo  yield  an  abundance 
of  minerals.  Those  chiefly  worked  are  lead  and  copper,  and  this 
paper  (published  in  the  Bol.  Cuerpo  Ingen.  Minas  Peru,  No.  6,  1904), 
by  F.  Malaga  Santolalla,  is  mainly  devoted  to  them.  Hualgayoo 
is  a  province  of  Peru,  and  the  author  prefaces  his  description  of  the 
mines  with  a  sketch  of  the  geography,  history,  and  geology  of 
the  area.     The  paper  is  well  illustrated  and  has  a  topographical  map. 

7.  Tertiary  Fauna  of  Florida. — Dr.  W.  H.  Dall  has  recently 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science 
the  concluding  part  of  his  *' Contributions  to  the  Tertiary  Fauna 
of  Florida."  This  consists  of  the  moUuscan  fauna  of  the  Silex 
beds  of  Tampa  and  the  Pliocene  beds  of  the  Caloosahatchie  river, 
and  includes  in  many  cases  a  complete  revision  of  the  generic  groups 
treated  of  and  their  American  Tertiary  species.  This  part  vi  runs 
from  p.  1219  to  p.  1654,  pis.  xlviii-lx,  and  with  an  index  brings 
a  laborious  and  valuable  work  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

8.  North  Polar  Expedition,  1893-96. — Messrs.  Longmans  <fe  Co. 
have  published  vol.  iv  of  the  scientific  results  of  this  expedition, 
edited  by  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
Dr.  Joban  Kieer's  paper  in  the  Lower  Silurian  at  Khabarora.  The 
age  of  the  beds  appears  to  be  of  the  Scandinavian  Esthonian  type, 
and  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Kieer  and  Dr.  Brcigger  for  successfully 
dealing  with  such  unpromising  material.  Dr.  Nansen  contributes 
to  this  volume  his  "  Bathy metrical  features  of  the  North  Polar  seas, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  continental  shelves  and  previous  oscillations 
of  the  shore-line,"  illustrated  by  maps  and  plates.^ 

9.  Relief  Map  of  North  America. — Although  dated  as  long  ago 
as  1901,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  a  publication  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  entitled  "  Altitudes  in  the  Dominion 

^  See  Professor  Hall's  Review  in  our  August  Number,  p.  422. — Ed.  Geol.  Mag. 
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<if  Canada,  with  a  Belief  Map  of  North  America."  This  is  on  a  scale 
of  200  miles  to  an  inch,  and  shows  elevations  at  100,  1000,  5000, 
10,000,  and  above  10,000  feet,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
lcnown« 

10.  Peimitivs  Fossil  Fishes. — M.  Ad.  Eemna  contributes  to 
the  BnlL  Soa  Beige  G6ol.,  zvii,  1903  (1904),  a  general  review  of 
reoent  discoveries  in  fossil  fishes  of  the  earliest  period.  The  writer 
bases  his  review  on  the  papers  of  Dr.  Traquair  and  Dr.  Smith 
Woodward,  and  after  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  more 
ancient  fishes,  refers  to  their  zoological  position,  and  sketches  in 
some  detail  the  families  Heterostracidsd,  Osteostraoidsd,  and  Anaspidsd. 

11.  ExouBSioNS  IN  BcLOiUM. — M.  Rutot  has  provided  a  full  report 
of  the  excursion  of  the  Belgian  Society  of  Geology,  Palasontology, 
and  Hydrology  to  Hainaut  and  the  environs  of  Brussels  in  1902. 
It  is  published  in  the  Bulletin,  zvii  (5),  1904.  The  district  traversed 
was  from  Eiguelinnes  to  Leval  -  Trahegnies,  Mens,  Vaulx  lez- 
Toumai,  Blaton  and  Hautrage,  Brussels  and  environs;  and  the 
jaded  British  geologist  might  do  worse  than  spend  his  four  days 
over  this  ground.  The  geology  covers  the  Landenian,  Bruxellian, 
Tpresian,  and  Montian,  and  fossils  are  abundant. 

12.  Olioookmk  ov  Poland. — M.  E.  Wojcik  has  found  in  a  small 
valley  in  Eruhel  Maly,  near  Przemysl,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
Middle  Carpathians,  a  dark  clay  or  sandy  clay-bed  with  Mollusca  and 
Foraminifera.  Of  the  forms  found  46  out  of  60  belong  to  the  Lower 
Oligocene  of  North  Qermany,  as  described  by  Von  Koenen,  and 
8  of  the  14  remaining  species  are  found  in  the  Vioentinian  beds 
described  by  Fuchs  and  Oppenheim.  The  whole  fauna  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Clavidina  szahoi  beds  of  Von  Hantken. 
Accompanying  the  paper,  which  appears  in  the  Bull,  intern.  Ac.  Soi. 
Oracovie,  1893,  No.  10,  are  two  plates  of  shells  and  Foraminifera. 

13.  MiNEBALS  OF  COLOMBIA.  —  A  ucw  joumal  has  reached  us 
from  the  Bepublic  of  Colombia,  "  Trabajos  de  la  Oficina  de  Historia 
Natnral,"  Bogata,  1904.  Tbis  tract  of  27  pages  contains  an  account 
of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  minerals  of  Colombia,  by  Hicardo  Lleras 
Codazzi,  chief  of  the  section  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

14.  Cinnabar  from  Peru. — Augusto  F.  Umlauflf  publishes  in  the 
eeventh  ''  Boletin  del  Cuerpo  Ingenieros  de  Mines  del  Peru  "  a  long 
account  of  the  Huan  Cavelica  mercury  deposits,  with  map  and 
sections.  The  ore  seems  to  occur  indiscriminately  throughout  the 
mass,  as  at  Santa  Barbara  it  is  described  and  figured  as  occurring 
in  Andesites,  Amphibolites,  Basalts,  Sandstones,  Limestones  with 
Cretaceous  mollusca,  and  Conglomerates.  No  description  of  the 
fossils  is  given ;  it  being  merely  stated  *'  molluscs  and  others  very 
abundant." 

16.  *  Exotic  Blocks'  of  the  Himalayas. — In  the  Comptes  Rendus 
of  the  Ninth  Congress  of  Geologists  held  at  Vienna  in  1903,  just 
published,  we  find  Dr.  C.  L.  Qriesbaoh's  note  on  the  '  exotic  blocks ' 
of  the  Himalayas.     These  are  masses  of  limestones  of  Nummulitio 
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ige,  often  converted  into  marble,  whioh  reet,  and  in  eome  ouee 
are  enoloeed  in,  igneous  rooke.  They  occur  in  the  Tibetan  area. 
These  blocks  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  bige 
igneous  flows,  which,  passing  through  the  dislocated  rocks,  tore  ofiT 
and  bore  to  the  surface  masses  of  rudimentary  rock,  together  with 
other  loose  masses,  the  result  of  the  dislocating  and  faulting  itself. 
Dr.  Oriesbaoh  thinks  that  all  this  was  part  of  the  general  Himalajan 
npheaval,  which  falls  into  the  period  after  the  deposition  of  the 
upper  Cretaceous  system  and  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  younger 
Tertiaries,  and  fits  into  the  period  during  which  the  great  flows  of 
Dekkan  Trap  took  place  in  India. 

16.  Bbadfobd  Glaoial  Lakks. — The  Bradford  Soientiflo  Assoois- 
tion  have  started  a  new  quarterly  called  the  Bradford  SciemUficJowrMl 
(No.  1,  July  1904),  and  the  opening  paper  deals  with  "The  Glacial 
Lakes  of  the  Bradford  District,"  by  J.  E.  Wilson.  The  autbor 
gives  a  map,  and  states  that  a  note  of  his  conclusions  appeared  in 
the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1900. 

17.  Pkbsimmon  Gbkxk  Mktbobitk. — ^This  iron  came  from  North 
Carolina  in  1893,  and  is  now  in  the  U.S.  National  Museum.  It  is 
described  in  the  Proc.  U.S.  Nat  Mns.,  zzvii  (1904),  by  Wirt  Tassin, 
as  *'a  more  or  less  continuous  matrix  of  iron  containing  troilite, 
sohreibersite,  and  carbon."  Its  present  weight  is  9  lb.  6  oz.,  hot 
a  fragment  weighing  about  1  lb.  13  oz.  has  been  broken  ofL 

18.  MusvuMS. — It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  Yorberichte 
fiir  die  xii  Eonferenz  (Centralstelle  fiir  Arbeiter  -  Wohlfahrtsein- 
richtungen),  1903,  in  Mannheim,  which  contains  Gill  Parker's 
account  of  the  Ruskin  Museum  and  Lehmann's  account  of  the 
Altona  Museum,  among  other  papers. 

19.  Fresh  Fossil  Egg. — Messrs.  W.  C.  Morgan  and  M.  C.  Tallman 
described  in  Bull.  Geol.  Univ.  Calif.  Publications  (iii,  1904)  an  egg 
from  a  pebble  in  a  placer  deposit  on  the  Gila  river  in  Arizona. 
The  egg  formed  the  centre  of  a  rounded  mass  of  hard  calcareous 
rock,  which  was  removed  so  as  to  allow  of  an  examination  of  a  fresh 
surface  of  the  shell.  The  authors  say  that  the  egg  corresponds 
fairly  well  to  the  type  of  egg  laid  by  a  cormorant,  and  with  that 
and  some  photographic  illustrations  we  must  content  ourselves. 

20.  Erratio  Blocks. — Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
Eighth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Erratic  Blocks  of  the  British 
Isles  (Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1903,  1904),  as  in  it  the  Secretary, 
Professor  Percy  F.  Kendall,  has  drawn  up  a  summary  of  the  records 
accumulated  during  the  past  thirty-two  years  from  England,  Wales, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland. 

21.  The  **  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,**  established 
in  1868,  published  hitherto  in  yearly  volumes  until  1897,  when  it 
was  amalgamated  with  the  '^  Memoirs."  With  a  view  to  the  rapid 
publication  of  short  papers  and  notes  on  Indian  geology,  it  is  now 
being  continued  again  as  before.  Private  workers  are  invited  to 
contribute.     The  current  number  (vol.  xxxi,  pt.  1,  1904)  contains 
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papen  of  eoonomio  imporUiioe ;  on  an  oocnrrenoe  of  oopper  ore  in 
ibe  Dftrjiling  district,  and  on  ooal  deposits  in  Punjab  and  Assam. 
Tioions  mineralogioal  notes  and  technical  assays  are  appended. 

22.  STrLOHUBus  IB  TBM  Baltio  Siluuan. — The  genus  Slylonuru$ 
has  not  hitherto  been  recorded  from  the  Baltio  region,  but  Dr.  F. 
Sehmidty  in  examining  a  specimen  oollected  from  the  uppermost 
Silurian  of  Botxikiill  on  the  Island  of  Oesel,  has  come  to  the  con- 
^nslon  that  it  represents  a  fragment  of  this  Merostomatous  Arthropod. 
Be  bases  this  conclusion  on  the  general  form  of  the  body,  which 
tapen  somewhat  rapidly  backwards,  the  shape  of  the  four-jointed 
limb  fragment  with  terminal  spines,  and  the  ornament  of  the  body* 
segments.  At  the  same  time  the  species,  which  he  names  Stylonurm  (?) 
iStsMmsonf,  after  the  collector,  may  belong  to  some  hitherto  undescribed 
genus.  The  specimen  presents  some  interesting  features,  especially 
two  grooTes  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  carapace,  giving  it  a  somewhat 
trilobed  appearance.  Portions  of  the  underside  of  the  head-shield 
ave  presenred,  including  a  complete  metastoma,  a  structure  hitherto 
onknown  in  StyUmuruB ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  pyriform  outline. 
Dr.  Schmidt's  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  Jitdlelin  of  the  Imperial 
Aoademy  of  Soieuces  of  St.  Petersburg  for  March,  1904,  is  illustrated 
by  a  plate. 

23.  A  LABOB  Pbestwichia. — Among  the  papers  of  the  late  Pro- 
fisesor  0.  E.  Beeoher  was  found  a  manuscript  which  has  been  printed 
in  the  Amer.  Joum.  Soi.,  July,  1904.  This  manuscript  describes 
(and  figures)  a  cephalothoraz  of  Frestwichia  signata,  sp.n.,  from  the 
Fort  Riley  Limestone  of  the  Lower  Permian,  three  miles  west  of 
Stockdale,  Kansas.  The  specimen  has  a  length  of  45  mm.,  and  h 
of  especial  interest  as  coming  from  a  higher  horizon  than  any  other 
American  species  yet  known. 
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Tarn  History  ov  thk  Collvotions  oomtainkd  in  the  Natural 
History  Dkpartmrnts  of  the  British  Museum.  Vol.  1 : 
The  Libraries — The  Department  of  Botany — The  Department  of 
Oeology — The  Department  of  Minerals.  8vo ;  pp.  zviii  and  442. 
(London  :  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  Sold  by  Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  Soho  Square,  W.,  and 
others.     1904.    Price  15s.) 

THIS  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  libraries  and  of  the 
collections  in  the  Departments  of  Botany,  Geology,  and 
Minerals.  A  second  volume  (not  yet  issued)  will  contain  tho 
history  of  the  collections  in  the  Department  of  Zoology. 

"  The  possibility  of  producing  such  a  history  as  the  present  is/' 
says  the  Director  in  his  Preface,  '*  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
oaie  and  efficiency  with  which  the  records  of  the  Museum  have 
been  kept  during  the  past  century.  The  value  of  the  book  to 
workers  in  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History  will  be  very 
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great.  It  not  only  furnishes  an  interesting  record  of  the  names 
of  hundreds  who  have  contributed  to  build  up  our  science  daring 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  will  prove  to  be  of  assistanoe  to 
investigators  who  are  anxious  to  discover  the  present  depository 
of  specimens  or  collections  referred  to  in  old  publications  and  to 
compare  them  with  later  examples.  It  will  also  furaish  to  a  very 
large  number  of  persons,  who  at  present  are  not  informed  on  the 
subject,  a  correct  idea  of  the  variety,  extent,  and  importance  of  the 
Immense  series  of  collected  specimens  which  are  here  carefully 
guarded  and  kept  in  orderly  arrangement,  'not  only'  (according 
to  the  terms  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  will)  'for  the  inspection  and 
entertainment  of  the  learned  and  curious,  but  for  the  general  use 
and  benefit  of  the  public  to  all  posterity.' 

*'Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward  has  written  the  history  of  the  libraries; 
Mr.  George  Murray,  assisted  by  Mr.  Britten,  that  of  the  Department 
of  Botany ;  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  with  valuable  help  from 
the  late  Keeper,  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  and  from  the  present 
Assistant  Keeper,  Dr.  Bather,  that  of  the  Department  of  Qeology ; 
^nd  Mr.  Fletcher,  that  of  the  Department  of  Minerals." 

The  actual  foundation  of  the  British  Museum  dates  from  the  year 
175t3,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  *'  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Museum  or  Collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  of  the  Harleian 
Collection  of  Manuscripts,  and  for  providing  one  general  repository 
for  the  better  reception  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  said 
Collections  and  of  the  Cottonian  Library  and  the  additions  thereto." 

The  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  contained  in  his  residence,  llie 
Manor  House,  Chelsea,  consisted  of  **  books,  drawings,  manuscripts, 
prints,  medals  and  coins,  ancient  and  modern  antiquities,  seals, 
cameos  and  intaglios,  precious  stones,  agates,  jaspers,  vessels  of 
agate  and  jasper,  crystals,  mathematical  instruments,  pictures,  and 
other  things,"  which  last  included  numerous  zoological  and  geo- 
logical specimens  and  an  extensive  herbarium  of  dried  plants 
preserved  in  310  large  folio  volumes. 

The  Cotton  Manuscripts  were  already  the  property  of  the  nation, 
having  been  acquired  by  gift  in  1700.  The  Harleian  Collection 
was  obtained  by  purchase  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sloane  Collection, 
and  the  three  were  brought  together  under  the  designation  of  **  the 
British  Museum,"  placed  under  the  care  of  a  body  of  Trustees,  and 
lodged  in  Montagu  House,  Bloomsbury,  purchased  for  their  reception 
in  1754. 

Admission  to  visit  the  Museum  was  limited  by  ticket,  issued 
only  on  application  in  writing,  and  to  not  more  than  ten  persons 
for  each  of  three  hours  in  the  day  ;  the  hours  were  subsequently 
extended,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1810  that  the  Museum  was 
accessible  to  the  general  public  for  three  days  in  the  week  from 
10  o'clock  to  4.  The  present  daily  opening,  with  longer  hours 
in  Summer,  dates  only  from  1879.  The  collections  soon  outgrew 
the  limits  of  the  original  Montagu  House  and  also  its  successor,  the 
present  classical  building,  completed  in  1845.  The  erection  of  the 
magnificent  reading-room  in  1857  disposed  for  a  time  of  the  difficulty 
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of  finding  aooommodation  for  the  ever-growing  library,  but  the 
keepers  of  the  other  departnieiita  continued  urgent  in  their  demands 
for  more  spaoe ;  and  after  much  disoussion  of  rival  plans  for  keeping 
the  ooUectious  together  and  obtaining  tlie  needful  extension  of  room 
by  acquiring  the  property  imme<1  lately  around  the  old  Museum,  or 
for  severing  the  collections  and  removing  a  portion  to  another 
building  on  a  fresh  site,  the  latter  course  was  finally  decided  upon. 
In  1863  the  House  of  Commons  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  part 
of  the  site  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  in  Cromwell 
Boad,  South  Kensington,  with  a  view  to  appropriating  it  to  the 
purpose  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  considerations  of  the  various  plans  for  the  new  buildings 
occupied  a  long  period  of  time,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  the  architect, 
finally  obtaining  for  his  design  the  approval  of  the  Trustees  in  1871. 
The  present  building  was  commenced  in  1873,  and  was  handed  over 
to  the  Trustees  completed,  but  without  internal  fittings,  in  June, 
1880.  The  great  labour  of  removing  the  collections  to  the  new 
building  was  commenced,  and  a  part  of  the  Departments  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  were  opened  to  the  public  on  April  18th,  1881. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  great  collections  in  the  British 
Museum  runs  parallel  to  the  growth  of  natural  knowledge,  an 
exemplified  by  the  establishment  of  the  various  learned  Sooietiet* 
which  have  been  founded  for  its  promotion.  Thus,  in  1756  the 
National  Museum  consisted  of  three  departments  only,  (1)  Printed 
Books,  (2)  Manuscripts,  (3)  Natural  History ;  strange  to  say,  this 
last  department  included  antiquities,  coins,  and  medals !  In  1807  the 
last-named  department  was  divided  into  the  Department  of  Natural 
History  and  Modern  Curiosities  and  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities 
and  Coins. 

In  1827  Robert  Brown  was  appointed  Keeper  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks'  Botanical  Collection,  and  by  adding  to  this  the  Sloane 
herbarium  and  other  dried  plants  a  separate  Department  of  Botany 
was  formed.  In  1837  the  Mineralogical  and  Geological  branch, 
under  Mr.  C.  Konig,  Keeper,  and  the  Zoological  branch,  under 
Mr.  J.  G.  Children,  were  created.  The  last  subdivision  occurred 
in  1857,  when  Mineralogy  and  Geology  were  split  up  into  two 
departments,  and  the  four  departments  so  formed  have  remained 
intact  to  the  present  time. 

Originally,  the  Royal  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1660,^ 
represented  all  the  Natural  Sciences  till  1788,  when  the  Botanists 
seceded,  with  others,  and  formed  the  Linnean  Society.  The  Geo- 
logists made  another  separate  Society  in  1807,  and  the  Astronomers 
in  1821.  The  Zoological  Society  commenced  its  existence  in  1826. 
The  Chemists  founded  a  separate  Society  in  1841.  Many  others 
might  be  named,  as  the  Entomological  Society  founded  in  1833. 
while  the  Mineralogical  and  Malacological  Societies  have  a  still 
more  recent  origin.  But  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  time  seems 
now  changing  in  favour  of  reunion,  or  perhaps  of  reorganisation  ;  and 

^  The  Antiquaries  formed  a  Society  in  1572,  were  dissolved  in  1601,  reconstituted 
in  1717,  and  ootained  their  charter  in  1751. 
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one  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Zoology  and  Palnontologr 
in  the  Natural  History  Museum  had  been  reoombtned  together  M 
representing  Animal  Biology ;  in  fact,  the  late  Director,  Sir  Willitftt 
Flower,  and  the  present  Director,  Professor  Bay  Lankeeter,  hats 
both  strenuously  aimed  at  bringing  the  reoent  and  extinct  forms  ef 
animal  life  together  into  one  series.  It  is  remarkable  that  not- 
withstanding the  various  attempts  to  change  the  existing  order  of 
things  (as  e.g.  that  of  the  Kew  authorities  to  absorb  the  Botanioll 
Department  into  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  the  plan  aoggestsA 
by  Professor  Maskelyne,  many  years  ago,  to  transfer  the  Minend 
Collections  to  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  or  to  the  Boyd 
School  of  Mines),  they  all  failed,  and  these  departments  still  remsin 
firmly  united  to  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  the  G^logiosI 
Department  still  enjoys  a  separate  and  distinct  existence. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  notice  like  the  present  to  gffS 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  in  working 
up  the  historical  records  of  the  Museum  in  the  past  150  years, 
presented  to  us  in  this  interesting  volume,  bringing  out  as  it  does, 
in  an  orderly  and  succinct  form,  the  story  of  the  three  greet 
Departments  and  of  the  Libraries  attached  to  them ;  but  to  any 
person  interested  in  the  progress  of  Natural  History  in  this  oountiy 
this  book  will  afford  the  greatest  pleasure,  not  only  to  read,  but  to 
possess,  as  a  most  valuable  work  of  reference  for  all  time. 


coI^I^Es:POl^^x).E32s^CE. 

ICE-ACTION  ox  WINDERMERE. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  party  that  visited  the  cliffs  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood  of  Cromer  in  connection  with  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  I  was  greatly  interested,  as  we  all  were,  with 
what  we  saw  and  with  the  able  exposition  given  by  Mr.  Clement 
Reid  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  what  I  have  observed  of  ice-action 
on  a  small  scale  when  Windermere,  in  1895,  was  completely  frozen 
over  might  be  of  some  interest  to  students  of  ice-action  on  a  far 
grander  scale  in  past  ages,  of  which  we  see  traces  in  the  present  day. 
I  was  encouraged  in  this  view  by  some  of  the  members  of  Section  C 
to  whom  I  mentioned  what  I  bad  seen.  I  will  simply  state  the  facts 
without  attempting  to  found  any  theory  upon  them. 

During  the  Winter  in  question  Windermere  was  frozen  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  the  ice  attaining  a  thickness  in  many  places  of  seven 
to  eight  inches  or  more.  Wlierever  there  was  a  considerable  expanse 
of  water,  as  for  instance  between  Thompson  Holme  and  the  northern 
shore  of  Miller  Ground  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  ths 
expansion  which  takes  place  in  freezing  forced  the  ice  up  on  the 
shore  wherever  the  slope  was  suflSciently  gentle  to  permit  of  this. 
The  striation  produced  by  this  glaciation  was  clearly  to  be  seen 
below  the  ice  where  the  bottom  was  chiefly  composed  of  clay. 
Where  the  shore  was  composed  of  loose  shingle  the  ice  in  its 
progress  ploughed  \U  wa^  \ViTo\i^h  it,  raising  a  bank  of  from  one 
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io  two  feet  in  heigtt  Where  the  shore  presented  miniature  oliflb 
of  oky  espped  hy  tnrf,  the  toil  was  tnmed  over  by  the  ioe  as  by 
«  ploughshare.  Along  the  greater  part  of  the  shore -Hne^  bat 
-espeoisTly  where  the  shore  was  steep  or  rooky,  the  pressure  foroed 
the  ioe  op  into  hummooky  fragments.  Oreat  cracks,  the  edges  off 
wfaidi  were  similarly  thrown  into  hummooks,  extended  right  across 
the  lake  at  two  points  between  Bowness  and  Ambleside.  When  the 
ihaw  set  in  ana  the  ioe  contracted,  the  position  of  these  two  loci 
of  comprenion  was  marked  by  wide  lanes  of  open  water,  while  the 
ice  on  either  side  was  still  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of 
«  man.  Other  more  local  evidences  of  compression  were  seen  in 
funnel-like  depressions  in  the  ioe,  in  some  cases  with  a  dangerous 
hole  in  the  centre,  though  the  ioe  surrounding  the  hole  was  so 
strone  that  a  man  was  able  without  risk  to  reach  the  hot  of  a  skater 
who  had  fallen  through.  Evidences  of  the  motion  of  the  ioe  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  pressure  was  also  to  be  seen  in  bent 
itnd  broken  piles  and  landing-stages.  These  phenomena  were  not 
to  be  seen  where  from  any  cause  the  ice  did  not  attain  to  any  great 
thickness,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  mouth  of  Troutbeok,  where  the 
flow  of  the  river  checked  the  formation  of  tlie  ice. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  effects  of  the  ioe-action  them* 
selves  vras  the  short  time  that  it  took  for  denudation  to  remove 
all  traces  of  them. 

These  are  the  facts  that  I  observed ;  and  I  think  they  may  be 

worth  putting  on  record,  especially  because  the  opportunities  of 

observing  them  are  so  rare,  Windermere  being  seldom  frozen  over 

more  than  three  or  four  times  in  a  century.  Geo.  Cbcwosov. 

St.  Mabt'8  Vicarage,  Windkbmbrb. 
Septitnber  Ui,  1904. 


THE  DISCOVERT  OP  MARSUPITES  IN  THE  CHALK  OF  THE 

CROYDON  AREA. 

Sib, — Some  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Wright  &  Polkinghorne  (of  the  Battersea  Field  Club  and  Geologists' 
Association)  to  the  effect  that  while  cyoliog  from  Parley  to  Beddington 
they  observed  some  ohalk  that  had  been  thrown  out  while  laying 
the  sewer  in  one  of  the  new  roads  at  the  top  of  Russell  Hill. 

Upon  examining  the  chalk  they  were  rewarded  by  finding  plates 
of  Marsupites.  The  following  Thursday  evening  I  accompanied 
Mr.  Wright  to  the  spot,  when  we  found  that  the  chalk  had  been 
put  back ;  however,  after  a  diligent  search  among  the  blocks  on 
the  surface,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  five  or  six  plates,  two  of 
which  were  embedded  in  fiint  nodules. 

The  nipple-headed  form  of  Bourgueticrinns  and  the  pyramidated 
form  of  Echinoeorya  vulgartg,  both  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Marsupite  zone,  were  also  obtained. 

The  ohalk  is  of  a  very  soft  nature,  quite  different  to  that  of  the 
odier  zones  in  the  district.  I  spent  four  hours  the  following  Saturday 
at  excavations  at  a  lower  honzon  in  the  hope  of  finding  Uintaerinu$, 
but  without  success.    I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  appearance  of 
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this  zone  at  this  spot  is  quite  a  surprise,  for,  standing  at  Russell  Hill 
one  turns  to  the  left,  where  at  the  Haling  Pit  the  bottom  beds  of  the 
Jtf.  corangmnum  beds  are  exposed ;  while  immediately  facing  os 
at  the  Purley  Junction  pits  (now  ceased  to  be  worked)  we  have  tbe 
M,  cortestudinarium  zone;  the  dip,  as  revealed  by  tlie  successive 
zones  to  the  Chalk  escarpment,  being  to  the  north  and  disappearing 
under  the  Tertiaries  at  South  Croydon. 

One  can  only  account  for  this  zone  by  a  fold  in  the  Chalk,  as  we 
have  at  Beddington,  a  little  further  south-west,  the  upper  part  of  the 
If.  coranguinum  beds  exposed  which  are  at  a  lower  level,  according 
to  ordnance  datum,  than  Russell  Hill. 

Subsequent  discoveries    will   be    watched    with   interest  by  all 

workers  in  Chalk  geology.  G.  E.  Diblet. 

7,  Champion  Crescent,  Lower  Sydenham,  S.E. 
Atigtut  29th,  1904. 


EQUIVALENTS  OF  THE  LOWER  CULM. 

Sib, — Mr.  Jukes-Browne  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  my  paper 
on  the  Homotaxial  Equivalents  of  the  Lower  Culm  I  have  left  it 
uncertain  what  remains  in  North  Devon  as  the  representative  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  and  that  I  might  be  understood  to 
mean  that  there  is  absolutely  no  representative  of  the  Carboniferoun 
Limestone  in  that  area.  He  also  reminds  me  that  Salter  in  186>^ 
mentioned  the  existence  of  soft  fossiliferous  shales  containing  Car- 
boniferous fossils  above  the  Pilton  Beds  to  the  north  of  Barnstaple, 
which  I  noted  as  passage  beds  (p.  397).  He  further  suggests  that 
my  table  of  comparative  succession  (p.  401)  might  be  amplified  thus:— 

DEvoNsniRE.  South -West  Ireland. 

I^wer  Culm    ...         ...         ...  Posidonomf/a  he(h. 

Fremiugrtou  Beds        Carboniferous  shales  i 

Soft  shales    )  ...         ...         ...  Carboniferous  slate    j 

Pilton  Beds  i Carboniferous,  lower  part  )      Upper 

Baggy  Beds Coomhola  Beds  j  Devonian. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  that  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  series  is  represented  in  North  Devon  and  in  Soiitli- 
West  Ireland,  but  at  present  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  palaeontology  of  the  Pilton  Beds  to  discuss  the  question.  For  its 
settlement,  moreover,  some  further  field-work  would  be  required. 

Wheelton  Hind. 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Sepfcnbei-  I'Sth,  1904. 

Eoliths  :  a  Chance  fok  Collectors  ! — We  have  learnt  from 
Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Ighthani,  that,  with  the  kind  permission 
of  Sir  Mark  Collett,  the  present  owner  of  the  property,  he  has 
recently  opened  a  fine  section  in  the  Eolithic  Drift  on  Terrys  Lodge 
crest.  Mr.  Harrison  hopes  that  anyone  desirous  of  studying  this 
drift  for  themselves  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
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I. — NoTB   OH   THB   GiOANTiG    Lanu    Tortoisb   {TjCSTmo    AmfOS', 
Amdbbws),  from  tub  Upper  Eocene  of  Egypt. 

By  C.  W.  AxDUEwtt,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  British  Mu^<<.'unl  (Natural  History). 

(PLATE  XVII.) 

IN  the  ooorse  of  bis  excavations  in  the  Upper  Eocene  beds  of  tbe 
FayCim  daring  the  early  part  of  1902,  Mr.  II.  J.  L.  BeadneU 
unearthed  a  remarkably  fine  shell  of  a  very  large  species  of  Testudo, 
A  brief  desoription  of  this  specimen  *  was  afterwards  published  in 
Cairo  by  the  present  writer,  and  it  was  made  the  type  of  a  new 
species,  Te»iudo  Ammon.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  BeadneU  gave 
a  short  account  of  the  beds  in  which  it  was  found,  and  of  the 
methods  employed  by  him  for  its  preeiervation  and  transport  to 
the  Museum  in  Cairo. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  original  description  was  drawn 
up  tbe  shell  was  still  imperfectly  freed  from  matrix,  some  mistakes 
were  made,  the  most  important  being  the  statemeiit  that  there  was 
no  epidermal  nuchal  shield.  It  can  now  be  seen  that  this  was 
present,  though  it  happens  that  in  the  type-specimen  it  is  smaller 
and  less  distinctly  marked  than  in  other  shells  since  found,  including 
several  specimens  in  Cairo  and  two  in  the  British  Museum. 

Plate  XYII  is  a  side  view  of  the  type-specimen,  and  the  diagram  in 
the  text  (p.  528)  shows  the  structure  of  the  carapace  in  this  species. 
Seen  from  above,  the  shell  is  somewhat  (quadrate  in  outline,  owing 
to  the  prominence  of  the  slightly  everted  antero-lateral  and  postero- 
lateral portions  of  the  border.  The  carapace  is  strongly  arched. 
and  the  vertebral  shields  form  prominent  bosses,  separated  from 
one  another  and  from  the  costals  by  deep  depressions ;  the  costals 
themselves  are  also  somewhat  convex.  The  antenor  border  of  the 
carapace  is  slightly  emarginute,  and  there  was  an  epidermal  nuchal 
shield.  There  are  seven  neural  bones  and  three  pygals ;  the  latter 
form  a  protective  covering  for  the  tail  and  project  below  the  level 

'  "  A  Prelimfnary  Notice  of  n  Land  Tortoise  from  the  Upi)or  Eocene,  of  tin* 
FajCUn,  Egypt,"  hv'C.  W.  AmlrcwJ*  and  II.  J.  L.  UcadnoU,  Sur\fv  Department, 
Cairo,  1903. 
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of  the  rest  of  the  border  of  the  carapace.  They  are  very  convex, 
both  from  side  to  side  and  from  above  downwards,  and  were  covered 
by  the  last  neural  and  the  pygal  shields. 

The  sides  of  the  bridge  between  the  plastron  and  the  carapace 
are  greatly  thickened  and  form  a  prominent  border.  The  plastron 
itself  is  larger,  and  the  openings  of  the  shell  were  consequently 
smaller,  and  the  soft  parts  therefore  better  protected  than  in  most 
of  the  later  gigantic  species  of  the  genus ;  possibly  this  peculiarity 


Diagram  of  carapace  of  Teatudo  Ammon.  C  1-4,  costal  shields;  M  1-11,  mar;^nal 
shields ;  X  1-4,  neural  shields ;  JVt/,  nuchal  shield ;  Py,  pygal  shield. 
c  1-8,  costal  bones;  m  1-11,  marginal  bones;  n  1-7,  neural  bones; 
;iw,  nuchal  bone ;  py  1-3,  pygal  bones.  The  outlines  of  tiie  bones  of  the 
carapace  are  marked  in  dotted  lines,  those  of  the  epidermal  shields  in 
black  lines. 

may  be  connected  with  the  circumstance  that  large  and  powerful 
carnivores  coexisted  with  the  present  species,  while  most  of  the 
more  recent  types  are  or  were  inhabitants  of  islands  in  which  no 
such  powerful  enemies  are  found.  In  some  of  the  earlier  Tertiary 
species  of  Europe  (e.g.  Testtido  gigas  of  the  Upper  Oligocene  of 
France)  the  plastron  is  likewise  large,  possibly  for  a  similar  reason. 
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In  the  type  and  in  sevenl  other  ipeoiniens  the  epiplastral  region 
18  produced  forwards  so  as  to  project  oonsiderably  beyond  the 
anterior  border  of  the  oarapaoe;  this  epiplastral  prominence,  like 
the  deep  concavity  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  plastron,  is  probably 
a  male  character.  In  the  Maseam  at  Cairo  there  is  a  beautifully 
preserved  shell  of  which  the  carapace  differs  very  slightly  from 
that  of  the  type  (e.g.  in  the  smaller  degree  of  convexity  of  the 
vertebral  shields),  while  the  plastron  is  very  dissimilar.  In  the 
iirst  place  it  is  only  slightly  concave,  then  the  epiplastral  region, 
though  prominent,  is  not  produced  forward  in  the  same  way,  and 
lastly  the  portion  of  the  xiphiplastrals  covered  by  the  anal  shields 
18  much  narrower,  so  that  the  posterior  emargination  of  the  plastron 
is  narrower  and  its  angle  more  acute  ;  this  specimen  may  be  regarded 
as  probably  the  female  form  of  the  present  species. 

The  dimensions  of  the  type-specimen  (Plate  XVII)  are : — 

Jjength.  of  the  carapace  in  a  straight  line 87  cent. 

I^nj^h  of  carapace  along  carve       118 

Width  of  carapace  in  straight  line 76 

Width  of  carapace  along  cnrre        115 

I^Dfth  of  plastron'igreatest)           85 

Width  of  anterior  lobe  of  pla&tron 32 

Width  of  posterior  lobe         ,,         34 

Width  of  epistemal  prolongation 15 

The  dimensions  of  the  female  specimen  are  much  smaller;  some 
of  these  are : — 

Length  of  carapace  ...  51*3  cent. 

Width  of  carapace 34*5     ,, 

I>ength  of  plastron 45*2    ,, 

Width  of  anterior  lobe  of  plastron  21        , , 

Width  of  posterior  lobe 22*5    ,, 

In  the  former  aqcount,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
a  nuchal  shield  .was  not  recognised,  it  was  stated  that  these  species 
approached  the  Galapagos  tortoises  rather  than  those  of  the  African 
islands.  Now,  however,  it  seems  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
relationship  with  the  species  inhabiting  Madagascar  and  the  Aldabra 
Islands,  a  much  more  probable  suggestion. 

The  presence  of  the  nuchal  shield,  on  the  other  hand,  separates  this 
form  somewhat  more  widely  from  some  of  the  Tertiary  species  with 
which  it  has  been  compared.  Nevertheless,  in  many  respects  it  is 
similar  to  Testudo  perpintana,  described  by  Deperet  and  Donnezan 
from  the  Lower  Pliocene  of  Roussillon,  and  it  may  also  be  allied  to 
T.  leberoma,  Deperet,  from  the  Miocene  of  Mount  Leb^ron,  and 
T.  gigaSf  Bravard,  from  the  Upper  Oligocene  of  the  Allier. 

As  was  suggested  in  the  former  note,  '*  it  seems  probable  that  in 
the  present  species  we  have  an  early  representative  of  a  large  group 
of  tortoises,  members  of  which  occur  at  several  horizons  in  the 
Tertiary  beds  of  Europe,  and  of  which  T.  pardalis  and  T.  ealcarata 
may  be  modem  forms.  T,  Atlas  and  T.  Cautleyi,  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  and  the  still  existing  T.  Sumeireif  of  Mauritius,  may  also  fall 
into  this  group."  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  probably  the  giant 
species  of  Madagascar  and  the  Aldabra  Islands  are  also  related. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  XVII. 

Shell  of  the  type-specimen  of  Testudo  Amtmm^  photc^raphed  from  the  side.  BedoeeJ 
to  about  I  natural  size.    From  the  Upper  !]&oene  beds  of  the  Fayilm,  ^rpt. 

Beproduced  from  a  photograph  made  in  the  Gieological  Museum,  Cairo  :  copied  irith 
the  permiseion  of  Captain  H.  6.  Lyons,  F.G.S.,  the  Director-Genenl  of 
the  Ueological  Surrey  of  E^pt.  The  ori^nal  specimen  was  obtained 
by  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell,  Esq.,  P.G.S.,  of  the  Geolog^ical  Surrey,  during  hi* 
escavatifns  in  the  FayiLm  early  in  1902. 


II. — NOTK  ON   THE   LoWKR  CULM  OV  NOBTH   DeVON. 
By  Abthvb  Vauohan,  B.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

IN    the    Geological    Magazine,    August,    1904,    pp.    392-403, 
Dr.  Wheelton  Hind  describes  the  Lower  Culm  beds  of  North 
Devon  and  assigns  them  to  the  '  Pendleside '  series. 

From  the  original  paper  ^  dealing  with  that  series  I  gather  that  in 
the  North  of  England  the  *  Pendleside '  beds  lie  above  the  uppermost 
zone  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  are  the  equivalents  of 
the  Millstone  Grit  of  the  South  Wales  and  Mendip  areas.  Dr.  Hind*« 
contention  is,  then,  that  the  Lower  Culm  of  Nortli  Devon  was  laid 
down  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  whole  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  Mendips  and  South  Walen. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  South  Wales,  Chepstow,  Bristol, 
and  the  Mendips  lies  but  a  short  distance  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W.  of  the 
Culm  crop.  It  seems  then  highly  probable  that,  if  any  diiference 
exists,  the  faunal  sequence  in  North  Devon  will  resemble  that  of  the 
neighbouring  areas,  ratlier  than  that  of  Lancashire  and  the  Midlands. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  an  astonishing  instance  of  the  geographical 
inversion  of  the  faunal  sequence  that  Brachiopods  and  Corals  whicli. 
in  the  North,  occur  in  supra- Visean  beds  should,  in  the  South,  be 
only  characteristic  of  infra- Visean  rocks. 

Kemaikahle  as  this  phenomenon  unquestionably  is,  it  scarcely 
affects  the  purpose  of  this  note,  which  is  to  demonstrate  that,  if  the 
faunal  sequence  in  Norili  Devon  is  identical  with  that  in  the  neighbouring 
areas,  the  Lower  Culm  must  be  placed,  not  above  the  Visean,  but 
well  below  the  uppermost  limit  of  the  Tournaisian  or  lower  division 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

If  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  be  studied  in  the  extreme  west 
at  Tenby,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Severn  Tunnel  Junction,  or  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  the  Sodbury  and  Bristol  areas,  or  at  ita  most 
southerly  crop  in  the  Mendips,  the  faunal  sequence  is  essentially 
the  same  at  all  points;  furthermore,  this  result  is  deduced  from 
continuous  sections  in  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  misreading 
the  order  of  the  beds.  Throughout  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
outcrop  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Culm  of  North  Devon  the  faunal 
facies  varies  from  zone  to  zone,  but  the  same  fossil  assemblage 
always  characterizes  the  same  horizon,  even  if  the  points  at  which 

»  ''The  Pendleside  Group  at  Tendle  Hill,  etc.,"  bv  Dr.  Whcolton  Hind  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Howe:  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Ivii  (1901),  p.  388. 
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it  is  examined  lie  100  miles  apart,  as  in  the  case  of  Tenby  and 
the  Mendips. 

(The  detailed  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  fully  set  out  in 
a  forthcoming  paper,  of  which  an  abstract  has  already  been 
published.*  From  this  abstract  it  is  only  necessary  to  extract  the 
following  information :  The  Cleislopora  zone  is  succeeded  by  the 
Zaphreniis  zone,  and  the  Zaphrentia  zone  by  the  lamifwsa  subzone, 
and  these  three  zones  make  up  the  Tournaisian  or  lower  division 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.) 

-  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Hamling,  F.G.S.,  of  Barnstaple, 
for  his  kindness  in  sending  me,  for  examination  at  my  leisure, 
the  Brachiopods  and  Corals  which  he  has  collected  from  Coddon 
Hill  and  neighbouring  localities.  These  specimens  are  mostly 
oasts,  but  this  character  increases  rather  than  lessens  the  certainty 
of  their  determination.  The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  scars 
in  the  Brachiopods  and  the  grouping  of  the  septa,  the  nature 
of  the  fossula,  and  the  cystoid  tabul»  of  the  Zaphrentea  are 
beautifully  shown  in  many  of  the  specimens.  I  have  also  been 
able  to  compare  Mr.  Hamling's  specimens  with  a  large  series  of 
very  similar  oasts  collected  by  myself  at  Undy  (about  two  miles 
west  of  Severn  Tunnel  Junction),  where  a  similar  faunal  assemblage 
is  to  be  found. 

The  results  of  my  examination  are  as  follows  : — 


Coddon  Hill  and  Landkby. 

Chonetet  Jfardremitf^  vars. 
Leptena  atuUoga, 
Rhipidomella  Miehelini, 
Cleiothyrit  glabrittria, 
OrbietUoidea^  sp. 
Zaphreniis  aft,  Fhillipsi. 


South  op  South  Alleb; 
North-west  of  South  Molton* 

Cleiothyris  jReystii  (mut.  $), 
Chonetea  HardrenHii,"*^  var. 
Spirifer  aff.  elathratna. 


All  the  specimens  from  which  the  above  lists  are  drawn  up  are 
not  merely  similar,  but  are  actual  duplicates  of  forms  which  occur 
in  the  neighbouring  areas  at  tbe  horizons  to  wbich  I  assign  the  beds ; 
hence  the  deductions  here  drawn  require  no  effort  of  paleeontological 
subtilty. 

In  the  surrounding  area  every  one  of  the  above  fossils  to 
which  I  have  assigned  a  specific  name  (i.e.  with  the  exception  of 
Orhieuloidea)  is  confined  to  the  Tournaisian,  and  does  not  occur  in  any 
higher  beds. 

1  further  deduce  from  the  above  faunal  lists  that  the  Coddon  Hill 
Beds  belong  certainly  to  the  Zaphrentis  zone,  but  that  those  near 
♦South  Molten  lie  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  and  may  be  either 
upper  Cleislopora  zone  or  tbe  lowest  part  of  the  Zaphrentis  zone. 
Assuming,  then,  that  tbe  Poaidonomya  shales  lie  immediately 
above  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds  (a  fact  of  which  both  Dr.  Hind  and 
Mr.  Hamling  are  convinced),  my  conclusions  seem  to  be  in  agreement 

1  Absfaract  of  Proc.  Geol.  See.,  June  8th,  1904. 

'  Hardrensii  is  merely  used  as  a  connotative  term,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
preferable  to  lagueMtana,  which  implies  a  particular  member  of  the  circular. 
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with  those  of  Dr.  J.  H.   Parkinson,   who  refers  ^  similar  beds  in 
Germany  to  the  Tournaisian  division. 

Since  writing  the  above  note  Mr.  T.  F.  Sibley,  B.Sc,  has  drawn 
my  attention  to  two  specimens  of  a  coral  which  he  had  himself 
obtained  from  Coddon  Hill,  from  beds  in  which  he  found  none  of 
the  fossils  enumerated  in  the  above  lists.  This  coral  is,  I  have 
little  doubt,  the  species  of  Cyathophyllum  which  characterizes  the 
upper  beds  of  the  laminoea  subzone  in  the  Mendip,  Bristol,  and 
South  Wales  areas.  Not  only,  then,  do  the  Brachiopods  and  Corals 
of  the  typical  Coddon  Hill  Beds  agree  with  those  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  main  Zaphrentis  zone  in  the  surrounding 
areas,  but  higher  and  lower  horizons  in  the  Tournaisian  division 
seem  also  to  be  represented  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state  that  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Coddon  Hill  district,  and  that  my  knowled<;e 
of  the  fossils  is  entirely  derived  from  specimens  collected  by  other 
geologists.  

m. — ^NOTES     ON     THE     Bh^TIO     BoOKS     ABOUND     ChARFIELD, 

Glouobstebshibe. 
By  L.  BicHARDsox,  F.G.S. 

THE  object  of  this  communication  is  to  record  some  recently-made 
notes  on  the  Bhsetic  beds  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Charfield. 

In  1876  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  wrote:  "Turning  to  the 
escarpment  of  Penarth  beds  between  Tites  Point  and  Wick  war,  we 
find  them  exposed  in  many  places.  Long  ago  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
stated  that  *  passages  from  the  Lias  into  the  underlying  New  Red 
Sandstone  can  be  observed  in  the  sides  of  Whitecliff  Park  Hills, 
south  of  Berkeley ;  but  the  clearest  and  best  instances  are  to  the 
east  of  Wickwar,  near  Sturt  Bridge,  on  the  sides  of  the  new  road 
ascending  to  Wotton.'"*  This  is  all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  area  now  under  consideration.  As  is  well  known,  the  junction 
of  the  Rhaetic  and  Keuper  Series  is  usually  marked  by  a  low  but 
distinct  escarpment.  Between  Tites  Point  and  Berkeley  Road 
Station  this  physical  feature  is  not  pronounced,  but  becomes 
gradually  more  prominent  to  the  south  of  the  Junction. 

At  Standhill  Green,  near  Stinchcombe,  a  section  of  considerable 
interest  can  be  studied  in  the  banks  and  bed  of  a  small  brook,  lis 
position  is  approximately  indicated  by  an  arrow  on  the  Geologictil 
Survey  Map,  Sheet  xxxv. 

Section  in  Brook  at  Standhill  Green,  Stinchcomue. 
Limestone  mixed  with  marl.  ft.  ins. 


p5  o   I    2.     Pale-yellow  marls  much  disturbed. 
S  S   I    3. 


SJ  g    I    3.     Esthey-ia-hodf  2  to  G  inches  ..01     Zi/copodtfrs  Innceohitus, 

j^  2  1  Jistheria  mumta^  var. 

W    I  Brodicaua. 

Pale-yellow  marls    .     .     .  about     G     0     Full  of  shell-frai^ment-. 


I. 


^  Geol.  Mao.,  June,  1904,  i)p.  272-276. 

^  Mem.  G«ol.  Sun\,  **  Geology  of  East  Somerset  and  the  Bristol  CoalfitlJ*" 
fl87C),  p.  74  ;  see  also  "  Silurian  Sptem,"  p.  449. 
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^  ft.  ins. 

da.  Shalee,  dark,  marlj     .    .    about    1    0    Shell-debris. 
bb.  Limestone,  hard,  dark-grey,  arena-  \^    „  /  Oyrolepis  Alberti  (scale), 
ceous,  0  to  3  inches     .     .     .     .  |  \     P^eien  valommHa, 

6.  Shales,  thickly  laminated    .  about    1    6     Cardium  eloaoinumy  Proio- 

eardium  rhmtieum,  Schi' 
zodui  EtoaUif  Avieula 
eontortaf  Modiola  sp. 

7.  Limestone,     dark  -  grey,    almost  I  Sehizodutf  Frotoeardtum 
rubbly,  earthy,  2  to  3  inches     .    0    3  <      rhatiatm^  PiacunoptiM 

\     tUpina, 

8.  /  Shales,  black,  somewhat  firm,  seen    0    6 

^  (    9.  <  Shales,  black,  thinly  laminated,  seen    2    0    Schizodu$  Ewaldi  (nre). 

SIO.  i  Shales,    black,    laminated,    with 
1U\     yellow  streaks 19 

\  eum,  AvictUa  eontorta, 

13.  Sandstone,  usually  rery  pyritic     .    0    1    Scales  and  teeth  of  OyroUpu 

Albertiy  Flniotaurui  (small 
tooth),  Aerodiu  minimui  f 

14.  Shales,  black,  often  sandy   ...    0    2 

15.  Sandstone,  light-^;rey,  calcareous,  \^    „  (  QyrohpU  AlUrti  (scales), 
sometimes  pyritic,  2  to  4  inches  j  \     casts  of  Sohizodut  (P). 

Kxupn.  I.    '  Tea-green  Marls,'  seen ...    1    8 

The  beds  from  the  'Tea-green  Marls'  to  No.  9  oaii  be  studied 
in  the  side  of  a  small  pond.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  exact  thickness  of  each  bed,  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  section  is  considerably  obscured.  The  basement  bed  ia 
a  oonsptouous  stratum  of  grey,  calcareous  sandstone,  sometimes 
pyritic,  but  with  few  vertebrate-remains.  It  forms  the  bed  of 
the  brook  at  the  fence  near  the  little  pond.  Slightly  higher  up- 
stream a  thin  layer  of  very  pyritic  rock  can  be  observed,  and  if 
a  piece  be  removed  will  be  found  to  be  separated  by  a  deposit 
of  shale  two  inches  thick  from  the  basal  RhsBtic  bed.  This  pyritio 
sandstone  (13)  occasionally  occurs  in  two  layers,  the  lower  being 
of  '  bone-bed '  nature.  When  conjoined,  the  inferior  portion  is  full 
of  fish-remains.  Immediately  above  are  dark-grey,  non-laminated 
shales,  crowded  with  specimens  of  Schizodua  Ewaldi,  especially  at 
the  base.  The  Lower  Pecten-hed  (7)  crops  out  in  the  stream, 
but  contains  few  fossils.  The  precise  thickness  of  the  shale-deposit 
intervening  between  this  bed  and  the  next  limestone  band  is 
uncertain.  Higher  up-stream  this  second  limestone  band  crops 
out,  and  the  shale  immediately  below  is  excessively  fossiliferous, 
the  specimens  being  very  well  preserved.  Cardium  eloacinum  is 
especially  abundant.  Bed  56,  however,  is  intermittent,  occurring 
sometimes  in  nodule- shaped  masses. 

In  order  to  study  the  lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Rhsstio  Stage 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  down-stream  again,  when  a  steep  portion 
of  the  bank  will  be  noticed  on  the  left-hand  side.  At  the  top  of  this 
bank,  under  the  roots  of  a  tree,  is  the  Estheria'hed.  The  phyllopod 
and  the  plant-remains,  however,  are  rare :   as  is  usually  the  case. 
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they  oooar  ia   the   cream-coloured  and   less  compact   portion  of 
the  bed. 

In  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Charfield  and  Wickwar 
the  Rhsetio  beds  crop  out  in  the  sides  of  ramifying  valleys  of  much 
picturesqueness,  but  few  deeply-cut  lanes  traverse  their  sides,  and 
consequently  there  are  few  exposures  of  the  beds  under  oonsideratioD. 
In  a  field  a  quarter  of  a  mile  due  south  of  Neathwood  Farm  is  a  pond 
in  the  sides  of  which  limestones  and  grey  marls  are  exposed,  bat 
they  are  somewhat  disturbed.  No  distinctive  fossils  were  found, 
but  the  deposits  belong  probably  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Upper 
Rhsetic  Stage.  Fragments  of  a  slightly  conglomeratic  bed,  probably 
on  the  horizon  of  the  Gotham  Marble,  yielded  crushed  specimens 
of  Modiola  minima  and  PseudomonoHs  decussata  and  fish-scales 
{Zegnonotua  cothamensis,  Egerton). 

Bed  Marls,  'Tea-green  Marls,'  and  Rhsetic  black  shales  are 
exposed  in  the  sides  of  Chase  Hill  Lane.  Besting  directly  upon 
the  *  Tea-green  Marls'  is  the  Bone -bed,  but  it  is  not  a  very 
extensive  deposit  at  this  locality,  since  one  or  two  masses  were 
all  that  rewarded  the  writer's  investigation.  But  these  are  crowded 
with  vertebrate-remains,  the  fish-scales  being  unusually  large.  The 
matrix  in  which  these  fossils  are  imbedded  is  a  hard,  grey,  crystalline 
limestone,  with  irregular,  but  nevertheless  conspicuously  rolled 
pieces  of  what  appears  to  be  'Tea-green  Marl'  marlstone  and  of 
less  compact  green  marl.  Obscure  casts  of  a  Schizodus-type  of 
Lamellibranch  are  not  uncommon,  and  a  broad  form  of  Modiola 
was  also  recorded.  There  are  a  few  small  quartz-pebbles,  many 
coprolites,  Saurichthjs  ncuminatus,  Acrodm  minimus,  Uyhodus  minor, 
H,  cloacinus,  Gyrolepis  Alberti,  and  many  other  remains  in  a  very 
fragmentary  condition.     Above  are  black  shales. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  place  where  this  highly 
fossiliferous  bed  was  discovered  the  road  branches ;  that  to  the 
right  leads  into  a  little  valley  and  crosses  a  brook  near  a  cottage. 
In  one  side  of  this  brook  shales  are  visible  underlain  by  a  greenish 
argillaceous  limestone  about  seven  inches  thick,  with  a  mammillated 
surface.  In  places  the  limestone  passes  into  marl.  This  bed  may 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Estheri a -hed,  but  no  fossils  were  noted. 

Close  at  hand,  in  the  stream-side  to  the  east  of  the  cottage,  the 
Cotham  Marble  is  well  exposed,  and  this  is  the  most  northerly  point 
at  which  the  writer  has  noticed  it  in  its  typical  form. 

Section  near  Chase  Hill,  "Wickwar. 

ft.  ins. 
aj   /^Shales,  pule-p:reon,   calcareous,  with   a 


M 


few  thill  hard  layers  near  base. 


Limestone,  dark,  earthy 0  1  Ostrea     liassica,     ModicUi 

g  -{  mininui  (abundant). 

Shale-partinj^ 0  Oj 

Limestone,  hard,  dark 0  sj  Ostrea  liassiea  (abundant), 


^ 

^ 
^ 

•^ 


Modiola  minima, 
*  laiidscape  stone '       ......     0    5       Fish-scales  in  upper  portion. 


^     Cotham   Marble.     The   top  portion  is 
^  I      very  rubbly ;    the  remainder  a  good 

(5 
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A  little  farther  up  the  stream,  bluish-grey  shaly  days,  with  layers 
of  earthy  nodules,  are  exposed.  About  three-sixteenths  of  a  mile  to 
the  south-west  of  the  cottage,  Cotham  Marble  oan  be  seen  near 
a  spring. 

When  stone  is  required  for  mending  the  tracks  in  the  sylvan 
district  composed  of  Stoneybridge,  Bays,  Litley,  Workhall,  and 
Hawkesbnry  Woods,  shallow  excavations  are  made,  and  the  Cotham 
Marble  is  usually  laid  bare.  It  is  present  here  in  its  typical  form, 
and  in  cracks  are  frequently  found  iron  -  pyrites  and  baryto- 
oelestine,  whilst  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  marble  Fseudomonotia 
deeuBsata  is  in  places  abundant.  In  a  quarry  near  the  brook  between 
Bays  and  Stoneybridge  Woods,  the  Cotham  Marble  has  been  worked, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  that  bed  must  be  limestones  with  Psiloceras 
Johnaioni,  Above  are  clay-deposits,  such  as  were  noted  in  the  stream- 
side  near  the  cottage  to  the  north  of  Hawkesbury  Wood. 

The  section  in  the  lane  near  Sturt  Bridge  referred  to  by  Murchison 
is  overgrown  now,  unless  it  be  that  in  Chase  Hill  Lane. 


IV.  —  On    some    Minor    British    Earthquakks   of    the   Years 

1901-1903. 

By  OnAiiLEs  Davison,  Sc.D.,  F.G.S. 

rilHE  number  of  earthquakes  originating  within  the  area  of  the 
JL  British  Islands  during  the  three  years  1901-1903  is  37,  of 
which  9  occurred  in  England,  20  in  Scotland,  and  8  in  Wales.  In 
the  15  years  1889-1903  the  total  number  recorded  is  152,  39  in 
England,^  90  in  Scotland,  and  23  in  Wales.  So  far  as  I  know,  not 
a  single  undoubted  earthquake  has  originated  in  Ireland  during  this 
period ;  but  four  earthquakes  (the  Pembroke  earthquakes  of  1892 
and  1893,  the  Hereford  earthquake  of  189(),  and  the  Carnarvon 
earthquake  of  1903)  were  felt  in  many  of  the  eastern  counties. 

List  of  Earthquakes,  1901-1003. 

1901. — July  9,  4.23  p.m.     Carlisle  (principal  earthquake). 

about  4.26  p.m.     Carlisle. 
4.45  p.m.     Carlisle. 
July  11,  about  11.10  p.m.     Carlisle. 
Sept.  16,  6.4  p.m.     Inverness. 

Sept.  18,  1.24  a.m.     Inverness  (principal  earthquake). 
„        about  1.35  a.m.     Inverness. 
„        about  2  a.m.     Inverness, 
about  2.30  a.m.     Inverness, 
about  3  a.m.     Inverness. 
„         3.56  a.m.     Inverness. 
„        9  a.m.     Inverness. 
Sept.  23,  about  7.30  a.m.     Inverness. 

*  Excluding  the  slight  shock  felt  on  Aug.  27,  1895,  near  Blisland  (Cornwall), 
which  may  have  been  caused  by  a  fault-slip  precipitated  by  mining  operations. 
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Sept.  26,  11.40  a.m.     Inverness. 
Sept.  27,  1.47  p.m.     Inverness. 
Sept  28,  aboot  4  a.m.     Inverness. 
Sept.  29,  9.6  p.m.     Inverness. 
Sept.  30,  3.39  a.m.     Inverness. 
Oct.  1,  about  4.35  a.m.     Inverness. 
Oot  6,  4.24  a.m.     Inverness. 
Oct  13,  4.24  p.m.     Inverness. 
Oct.  22,  about  10.15  a.m.     Inverness. 
Nov.  15,  about  noon.     Inverness. 
1902.— April  13,  about  11.50  a.m.     Hessle  (East  Yorkshire). 

Oct  14,  5.15  p.m.     Strontian  (Inverness-shire). 
1903. — Mar.  24,  1.30  p.m.     Derby  (principal  earthquake). 

about  1.45  p.m.     Derby. 

about  5  p.m.     Derby. 
May  3,  9.22  p.m.     Derby. 
June  19,  about  4.25  a.m.     Carnarvon. 

10.4  a.m.     Carnarvon  (principal  earthquake). 

10.9  n.m.     Carnarvon. 

10.12  a.ni.     Carnarvon. 

1CL16  a.m.     Carnarvon. 

11.8  a.m.     Carnarvon. 
June  21,  8.G  a.m.     Carnarvon. 
July  1,  I.IG  H.m.     Bala. 

The  four  series  of  earthquakes,  including  34  out  of  the  37  shocks 
recorded,  have  been  described  in  the  following  papers  : — 

"The  Carlisle  Earthquakes  of  July  9th  and  11th,  1901  "  :  Quart 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  Iviii  (1902),  pp.  371-376. 

"The  Inverness  Earthquake  of  September  18th,  1901,  and  its 
accessory  shocks  "  :  ibid.,  pp.  377-397. 

"The  Derby  Earthquakes  of  March  24th  and  May  3rd,  1903": 
ibid.,  vol.  Ix  (1904),  pp.  215-232. 

"  The  Caernarvon  Earthquake  of  June  19th,  1903,  and  its  accessor}' 
shocks  "  :  ibid.,  pp.  233-242. 

The  other  three  shocks,  together  with  some  doubtful  or  spurious 
earthquakes,  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  A  few  earth- 
shakes  in  mining  districts  (at  Camborne  on  June  4  and  10,  1902, 
and  Barnsley  on  October  25,  1903)  will  be  described  shortly  iu 
a  separate  paper. 

Hessle  Earthquake:   Apbil  13,  1902. 

Time  of  occurrence,  about  11.50  a.m. ;  intensity,  4;  centre  of 
isoseismal  4  in  lat.  53^  334'  N.,  long.  1°  11-5'  W. ;  number  of 
records,  34,  from  28  places,  and  77  negative  records  from  76 
places.     (Fig.  1.) 

Hessle  lies  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Humber,  about  4  miles  west 
of  Hull.  As  a  rule,  the  shock  was  felt  only  in  villages,  and,  as  it 
occurred  on  a  Sunday  during  the  morning  service,  I  have  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  many  records.  The  only  isoseismal  that  can 
be  drawn  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  intensity  4  (Fig.  1). 
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It  it  34  milM  long,  22^  miles  wide,  and  aboot  600  square  miles 
in  area.  Its  centre  lies  16  miles  sonth-west  of  Hessle,  the  longer 
axis  being  directed  from  £.  26''  N.  to  W.  26""  S.  Outside  the 
isoseismal  4,  a  tremulous  motion  was  also  felt  under  favourable 
conditions  at  Clarborough  (8)  miles  to  the  south),  Hull,  Beverley, 
and  Beeford  (2^,  7,  and  17  miles  to  the  north-east),  and  Leeds, 
Horsforth,  and  Kawdon  (24,  28,  and  80  miles  to  the  north-west). 
The  sound  was  also  heard  at  Clarborough,  Hull,  and  Horsforth. 

The  shock  consisted  of  a  single  series  of  vibrations,  increasing 
in  intensity  to  a  maximum  and  then  dying  away.  The  average 
duration  of  the  shock  was  about  4  seconds. 
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Fig.  1. — Diagram  Map  of  the  Ilessle  Eailliquakc:  April  13,  1902. 

The  sound  was  heard  by  96  per  cent  of  the  observers ;  and  was 
compared  in  48  per  cent  of  the  records  to  passing  vehicles  of  various 
kinds,  in  38  per  cent,  to  thunder,  and  in  14  per  cent  to  wind.  The 
beginning  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in  42  per  cent, 
of  the  records,  coincided  with  it  in  50,  and  followed  it  iu  8  per 
cent. ;  the  end  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shook  in  10  per  cent., 
coincided  with  it  in  50,  and  followed  it  in  40  per  cent 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  earthquake,  1  can  offer  no 
suggestion,  except  that  the  direction  of  the  originating  fault  was 
probably  about  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  On  the  Geological  Survey 
map  of  the  district  (Sheet  86)  only  one  fault  is  marked,  and  this 
18  4  or  5  miles  from  the  epicentre  and  inclined  to  the  longer  axis 
of  the  disturbed  area. 

Stbomtian  Earthquake  :   Oct.  14,  1902. 

Time  of  occurrence,  about  6.15  p.m. ;  intensity,  5 ;  centre  of 
isoseismal  5  in  lat  BQ""  44-4'  N.,  long.  S""  30*6'  W. ;  number  of 
records,  47,  from  38  places,  and  38  negative  records  from  83 
places.     (Fig.  2.) 
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The  curves  in  Fig.  2  represent  isoseismal  lines  of  intensities 
5  and  4.  The  former  curve,  which  is  the  less  accurately  drawn 
of  the  two,  is  38^  miles  long,  22  miles  wide,  and  670  square  miles 
in  area.  Its  centre  is  situated  4  miles  N.  10^  E.  of  Strontian,  and 
its  longer  axis  runs  from  E.  36°  N.  to  W.  36°  S.  The  isoseismal  4 
is  49  miles  long,  31  miles  wide,  and  contains  1,180  square  miles. 
Its  longer  axis  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  isoseismal  5  ;  the  distance 
between  the  two  curves,  as  drawn,  being  5  miles  towards  the  north- 
west and  4  miles  towards  the  south-east.  Outside  this  isoseismal, 
the  sound  was  heard  at  Einlochhourn,  Roy  Bridge,  and  Fasnadoich, 
the  shock  being  also  felt  at  the  last-named  place.  All  three  places 
are  4  miles  from  the  isoseismal,  and  lie  respectively  towards  the 
north,  east,  and  south-east. 


Fio.  2. — Diagram  ^lap  of  the  Strontian  Earthquake:  Oct.  14,  1902, 

The  shock  consisted  of  a  single  series  of  vibrations,  which 
increased  in  intensity  and  then  died  away,  the  average  duration 
of  the  movement  being  3  seconds. 

The  sound  was  heard  by  98  per  cent,  of  the  observers.  It  was 
compared  to  a  passing  train  or  heavy  vehicle  in  43  per  cent,  of 
the  records,  to  thunder  in  43,  wind  in  3,  and  to  miscellaneous 
sounds  in  11  percent.  The  beginning  of  the  sound  preceded  that 
of  the  shock  in  71  per  cent,  of  the  records,  and  coincided  with  it 
in  29  per  cent. ;   while  the  end  of  the  sound  coincided  with  that 
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of  the  shook  in  40  per  oent  of  the  reoords,  and  followed  it  in 
60  per  oent  In  every  oase  the  duration  of  the  sound  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  shook. 

We  may  infer,  from  the  seismto  evidence,  that  the  mean  direction 
of  the  originating  fault  is  from  E.  86''  N.  to  W.  36""  S.  Its  hade  is 
probably  to  the  north-west,  and,  if  so,  the  fault  must  pass  a  short 
distance  to  the  south-east  of  the  centre  of  the  isoseismal  5,  and 
probably  not  far  from  Strontian.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
ooarse  of  the  isoseismal  5  is  not  drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
determine  the  hade  of  the  fault  Mr.  Home  kindly  informs  me  that 
'*the  ground  has  not  been  surveyed  west  of  Strontian,  but  the 
ground  between  Lioch  Eil  and  Glen  Oower  has  been  finished  and 
west  to  Olen  Strontian."  No  faults,  he  adds,  have  been  detected 
in  the  position  indicated  above,  though  the  Great  Glen  fault  sends 
off  a  branch  along  the  west  side  of  Loch  Linnhe. 

Bala  Eabthquakk  :  July  1,  1903. 

Time  of  occurrence,  1.16  a.m. ;  intensity,  4;  number  of  records, 
10,  from  5  plaoes,  and  3  negative  records  from  3  places. 

Most  of  the  records  on  which  this  brief  account  is  founded 
I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  Buddy,  of  PaU,  near  Cor  wen. 
The  five  places  at  which  the  shock  was  felt  are  Bala,  Brynbwlan, 
Llandderfel,  Pal^,  and  Tynddynllan  (near  Llandrillo)  ;  and  the 
three  places  from  which  no  records  are  forthcoming  are  Bryn 
Tegid,  Eryl  Aran,  and  Rhos-y-gwalian.  All  of  the  first  ^\q  places 
lie  close  to  the  great  Bala  fault,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  earthquake 
was  caused  by  a  slip  along  this  fault  or  one  of  its  branches.  The 
connection  with  the  fault  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  proved ; 
for  the  observations  do  not  provide  sufficient  places  for  determining 
the  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area.  The  length  of  this  area  in 
the  direction  of  the  fault  is  about  7  miles. 

Mr.  Ruddy  described  the  shook  at  Pah'  as  consisting  of  a  single 
series  of  horizontal  vibrations,  lasting  4  or  5  seconds,  increasing  in 
intensity  to  a  maximum  and  then  dying  away,  the  direction  of  the 
movement  being  from  west  to  east.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  rushing 
noise,  which  other  observers  compared  to  thunder  or  the  beating 
noise  of  a  motor-car. 

Doubtful  Earthquakes. 

Two  slight  shocks  were  felt  on  October  19  and  22,  1901,  in  the 
district  surrounding  Framlingham,  a  small  town  in  Suffolk  about 
14  miles  north-east  of  Ipswich. 

Fravnlingham  Earth-shake:  Oct  19,  1901. — Time  of  occurrence, 
about  7.25  p.m. ;  intensity,  4 ;  centre  of  isoseismal  4  in  lat. 
62°  12-6'  N.,  long.  1°  ICO'  E. ;  number  of  records,  18,  from  11 
places,  and  27  negative  records  from  23  places. 

With  one  exception,  the  places  where  the  shock  was  felt  are 
included  within  a  nearly  circular  area  6}  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  6  miles  wide,  and  containing  31  square  miles.  Both  shock 
and  Boond  were  observed  at  Bendlesham,  2^  miles  south  of  the 
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isoseismal ;  and  the  sound  was  also  heard,  bat  no  shook  felt,  at 
Dennington,  one  mile  north- west,  and  Earl  Soham,  3  miles  weit, 
of  the  same  curve.  The  centre  of  the  isoseisinal  is  situated  at 
a  point  one  mile  south-west  of  Swefling  and  15  miles  north-east 
of  Ipswich. 

There  was  a  sudden  shock  followed  by  a  brief  tremulous  move- 
ment, lasting  for  a  few  seconds.  The  sound  was  heard  by  all 
observers,  three  of  whom  compared  it  to  passing  waggons,  etc., 
one  to  thunder,  one  to  the  fall  of  a  building,  three  to  the  fall  of 
a  heavy  body,  and  six  to  explosions  or  the  firing  of  a  heavy  gun. 
Thus,  9  out  of  14  observers  make  use  of  types  which  are  of  short 
duration. 

Framlingham  Earth-shake:  OcL  22,  1901. — Time  of  ocourrenoe, 
about  9.15  a.m. ;  intensity,  4 ;  oentre  of  isoseismal  4  in  lat 
52°  12-7'  N..  long.  1°  15-2'  E. ;  number  of  records,  22,  from  18 
places,  and  27  negative  records  from  23  places. 

With  two  exceptions,  tlie  shock  was  felt  within  an  area  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  almost  exactly  the  same  position,  as  in  the 
former  earth-shake.  The  shock  and  sound  were  noticed  at  £^1 
Soham,  3  miles  west  of  the  isoseismal  4;  the  shock  was  also  felt 
at  Snape,  one  mile  to  the  south-east,  and  the  sound  was  heard  at 
Cretingham,  3^  miles  to  the  west 

The  shock  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first  earth-shake,  consisting 
of  one  prominent  vibration  followed  by  a  tremulous  motion,  and 
lasting  altogether  about  3  seconds.  The  sound  was  heard  by  18 
out  of  20  observers,  and  was  compared  to  thunder  in  2  cases,  to 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  in  7,  and  to  explosions  or  the  firing  of 
heavy  guns  in  8  cases  ;  lo  out  of  17  comparisons  being  to  types  of 
short  duration. 

Origin  of  the  Earth-shahes. — While  I  am  unable  to  point  to  any 
definite  disturbances  as  the  cause  of  the  earth-shakes,  their  seismic 
origin  seems  to  me  doubtful  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  The  shock  was  a  sudden  disturbance  followed  by  a  brief 
tremulous  motion. 

(2)  The  sound  was  compared  by  nearly  half  the  observers  to 
that  of  an  explosion  or  the  firing  of  a  heavy  gun,  and  by  more  than 
three-quarters  to  types  of  brief  duration. 

(3)  While  inquiries  were  made  throughout  the  surrounding 
district,  the  places  from  which  negative  records  come  are,  with 
one  exception  in  each  case,  absent  from  the  south-east  of  the 
disturbed  area. 

These  conditions  seem  to  me  to  point  to  the  firing  of  a  moderately 
heavy  gun  some  distance  to  the  south-east,  probably  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Orford  Ness,  which  is  14  miles  S.E.  of  Framlingham. 
The  shock  and  sound  are  such  as  would  be  so  produced  ;  and.  in 
tlio  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  be  assigned  at  once  to  their 
true  cause.  It  is  only  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  origin 
that  they  begin  to  lead  to  the  suspected  occurrence  of  an  earthquake. 
From  the  intermediate  region  it  is  usually  difficult  in  such  cases  to 
obtain  any  records,  either  descriptive  or  negative.     It  is  known  that 
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H^an-praotioe  is  oooasionally  carried  oat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
-Orford  Ness ;  but  my  inquiries  (made  some  time  after  the  ooourrenoe) 
failed  to  establish  the  fact  in  this  case. 

Church  Stretton:  April  4,  1903. — A  slight  shook,  lasting  about 
3  seconds,  and  strong  enough  to  make  bedroom-ware  rattle,  was  felt 
at  about  2.30  a.m.  A  rumbling  noise  preceded  the  shook.  (I  am 
indebted  for  this  notice  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Cobbold,  F.O.S.) 

Pontegbury  {near  Shrewsbury):  May  8,  1903.  —  A  very  slight 
shock,  without  any  rumbling  noise,  was  felt  at  10.20  p.m.  at 
Pontesbury,  and  also  at  Worthen,  about  6  miles  to  the  west 
(Information  received  from  Rev.  W.  J.  Lightfoot  Harrison.) 

Ilkiey:  May  17,  1903.—At  4.50  a.m.  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Thompson 
beard  two  apparently  subterranenn  rei>ortM,  like  distant  explosions, 
which  were  immediately  followed  by  a  shaking  of  about  2  seconds' 
duration. 

Saffron  Walden:  Nov.  1  and  6,  1903. — Under  the  heading  of 
"  spurious  earthquakes,"  reference  is  made  to  some  supposed  earth- 
quakes that  were  caused  by  the  explosion  bf  fireworks  on  Nov.  1. 
Mr.  Guy  Maynard,  of  the  Museum,  Saffron  Walden,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  information,  has  kindly  given  me  the  following 
notices  of  disturbances  which  were  distinct  from  those  caused  by 
the  fireworks.  On  Nov.  1,  at  7.10  p.m.,  three  distinct  series  of 
vibrations,  each  lasting  about  5  seconds  with  intervals  of  3  seconds 
between  them,  were  felt  at  Newport,  4  miles  south- west  of  Saffron 
Walden.  No  sound  was  heard  with  the  vibrations.  At  about 
8.45  p.m.  Mr.  Maynard,  while  walking  a  few  miles  from  Walden, 
heard  a  long  drawn-out  rumbling,  with  two  maxima  of  intensity, 
and  lasting  about  half  a  minute.  The  rolling  was  too  rapid  and  too 
loud  to  be  caused  by  a  train.  Again,  on  Nov.  6,  at  12.10  a.m.,  the 
Serjeant  of  police  and  constables  on  night  duty  at  Walden  heard 
a  heavy  booming  noise,  lasting  about  half  a  minute,  and  causing  the 
pheasants  in  the  preserved  woods  roiuid  the  town  to  cry  out  for 
about  five  minutes.  This,  or  a  similar  noise,  was  also  heard  at  the 
same  time  at  Stanstead  (9  miles  to  the  south  of  Saffron  Walden), 
with  the  same  effect  on  the  pheasants  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Spurious  Earthquakes. 

Channel  Islands  and  South  Devon:  April 24, 1001. — Between  1  and 
1.45  p.m.  five  reported  earthquakes  were  observed  in  Guernsey,  and 
eight  at  Paignton  in  South  Devon.  The  disturbance  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  produced  by  the  firing  of  heavy  guns  at 
a  distance.  They  were  of  very  short  duration  ;  windows  were 
shaken,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  tremor  of  the  ground.  Ob- 
servers in  Guernsey  compared  the  sounds  to  thunder  or  the  firing 
of  very  heavy  guns ;  but  those  on  the  English  coast  were,  as  a  rule, 
unconscious  of  any  sound.  Yet  the  impression  of  an  observer  at 
Salcombe  was  that  a  cannon  had  been  fired  to  the  south,  but  **  too 
far  away  to  bring  the  noise.''  Trials  with  heavy  guns  are  said  to 
have  been  made  along  the  coast  of  France  on  April  24.  I  have  not 
stjicoeeded  in  ascertaining  the  place  or  the  hour  of  the  firing ;  but 
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there  is  little  doabt,  I  think,  that  the  reported  earthquakes  must 
have  been  due  to  a  cause  of  this  kind. 

West  Essex:  June  3,  1902. — During  the  night  of  June  3  several 
tremors  and  rumbling  sounds  were  observed  in  the  west  of  Essex 
and  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties.  The  times  given  range  fron^ 
about  11.15  to  11.45  p.m.  The  resemblance  to  earthquakes  must 
have  been  rather  close,  for  several  persons  accustomed  to  earth- 
quakes in  other  countries  were  convinced  that  they  were  of  seismic 
origin.  They  were,  in  fact,  caused  by  the  firing  of  very  heavy  guns- 
which,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Oarrison  Adjutant  at  Sheerness, 
took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Med  way  at  the  times  mentioned 
above.  In  the  north-west  quadrant,  the  places  from  which  records^ 
come  range  without  any  great  break  from  Chelmsford  (22  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Med  way)  to  North  Mimms  and  Elstree  in 
Hertfordshire  (46  miles)  and  Little  Shelford,  near  Cambridge 
(55  miles).  At  places  nearer  the  Med  way  than  Chelmsford,  the 
disturbances  were  no  doubt  attributed  without  hesitation  to  their 
proper  cause. 

North  Wales:  June  6,  1903. — Three  distinct  shocks  were  felt 
about  8.10  p.m.  at  Llandudno  and  other  places  in  North  Wales,  and 
also  at  Skerries  in  co.  Dublin.  So  closely  did  they  resemble 
earthquake  -  shocks  that  one  of  my  correspondents  in  Anglesey 
refused  to  believe  that  they  were  caused,  as  they  were  no  doubt 
caused,  by  practice  with  the  38-ton  gun  and  quick-firing  guns  at 
Seaforth  Battery,  near  Liverpool.  The  distance  of  Skerries  from 
Seaforth  is  128  miles. 

Saffron  Walden:  Nov.  1,  1903. — Loud  reports,  resembling  the 
tipping  of  bricks,  were  heard  at  12.20  a-in.,  at  about  1.40  p.m.,  and 
at  9.30  p.m.  They  were  extremely  local,  although  the  first  was 
heard  by  the  police  on  night  duty  at  a  distance  of  4  miles.  There 
was  no  vibration  with  them,  and  they  were  undoubtedly  caused,  as 
Mr.  Guy  Maynard  informs  me,  by  large  fireworks  or  dynamite 
exploded  by  a  young  Army  officer  in  the  town. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  few  disturbances  were  felt  that  were 
attributed  in  newspapers  to  earthquakes,  but  which  have  so  little 
resemblance  to  these  phenomena  that  they  should,  I  think,  be 
regarded  as  spurious  or  fanciful,  rather  than  as  doubtful,  earthquakes. 
Such  were  the  disturbances  reported  from  Cheadle  on  July  9,  1902, 
and  Melton  Mowbray  on  Oct.  26,  1903. 


V. — On   Bouldeks   from   the   Cambridge   Drift,   collected   by 

THE  Sedgwick  Club. 

By  R.  H.  Bastall,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

DURING  the  past  two  years  the  Sedgwick  Club  has  been  at  work 
on  the  glacial  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge, 
with  special  reference  to  the  boulders  contained  therein.  As  usual, 
the  great  majority  of  the  boulders  are  of  local  origin,  but  far-travelled 
rocks  are  fairly  abundant,  and  several  hundred  specimens  which 
appeared   likely  to   be  of  interest  have  been  collected.      By  the 
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kindnefis  of  Professor  T.  MoKenny  Hughes,  F.R.S.,  libout  fifty  of  the 
more  promising  types  have  been  sliced. 

An  examination  of  this  oolleotion  shows  that  a  large  nnmber 
can  be  definitely  identified  as  belonging  to  certain  petrographioal 
districts. 

Many  specimens  are  clearly  referable  to  the  Devonian  soda-bearing 
intrusions  of  southern  Norway ;  in  this  connection  special  mention 
mast  be  made  of  the  rhomb-porphyry,  of  which  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  typical  examples  have  been  collected  from  the  district 
lying  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  of  Cambridge. 

A  rather  coarse-grained  pink  rock  from  Pampisford  consists  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  abundant  ferromagnesian  minerals.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  felspar  is  perthite  of  various  kinds.  The  most 
common  coloured  mineral  is  a  green  pleochroic  soda-pyroxene, 
which  is  moulded  in  a  charactenstic  way  on  the  quartz.  There 
are  also  a  good  many  small  crystals  of  a  deep  blue,  intensely 
pleochroic  mineral,  with  an  extinction  angle  up  to  \4P.  This 
sometimes  occurs  in  parallel  intergrowth  with  the  pyroxene.  It 
is  identified  as  arfvedsonite.  This  slice  agrees,  down  to  the 
minutest  details,  with  Brogger's  soda-granite,  from  the  Christianfa 
district. 

A  specimen  from  Newnham  shows  quartz,  felspar,  and  long 
needles  of  ferromagnesian  mineral.  The  felspars  are  very  variable 
in  character,  and  ii^lude  all  types  of  perthite,  and  especially 
microcline-perthite.  The  coloured  mineral  is  chiefly  aegirine ;  it 
occurs  in  very  long  needles,  with  a  very  low  extinction  angle. 
There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  arfvedsonite,  like  that  in  the 
rock  last  described.  These  two  rooks  are  evidently  very  closely 
related. 

Another  coarse  granitic  rock  from  Newnham  contains  brown 
biotite  and  arfvedsonite,  and  is  evidently  nearly  related  to  Nord- 
markite.  A  slice  from  Barnwell  shows  the  peculiar  amphibole 
described  by  Brogger  as  kataphorite,  along  with  perthite  and 
abundant  nepheline.  Many  other  examples  contain  similar  charac- 
teristic minerals,  and  give  evidence  of  relationship. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  rhomb-porphyries,  other  acid  and 
intermediate  intrusives  are  very  common,  and  in  thin  slices  they 
often  show  characters  that  seem  to  connect  them  with  the  Christian ia 
family. 

The  commonest  type  of  quartz- porphyry  shows  large  corroded 
hexagons  of  quartz  and  phenocrysts  of  perthite,  together  with  some 
ferromagnesian  mineral  now  represented  by  irregular  aggregates 
of  deep  brown  and  strongly  pleochroic  biotite.  This  method  of 
alteration  also  occurs  in  some  other  slightly  different  rocks.  The 
groundmass  is  microcrystalline,  and  often  mioropoecilitic.  This  rock 
is  identified  by  Professor  Sjogren  as  coming  from  Dalecarlia. 

Another  common  porphyritic  rock  contains  abundant  phenocrysts 
of  felspar,  both  perthite  and  plagioclase,  with  a  few  rounded  quartz 
ciystals,  in  a  microcrystalline  groundmass  of  quartz  and  felspar, 
with  numerous  radiating  groups  of  minute  crystals  of  tourmaline. 
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Porphyritio  lavas  of  intermediate  and  basic  oharaoter  are  verj 
oommon  in  the  distriot,  and  many  of  them  oan  safely  be  referred 
to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  Tolcanic  series  of  the  Cheviots  and  central 
Scotland.  The  most  abundant  is  an  enstatite-augite-andesite  of  the 
usual  character. 

A  porphyrite  from  Lord's  Bridge  is  remarkable  for  having  a  great 
variety  of  porphyritic  minerals :  the  most  prominent  are  a  plagioclaee 
near  to  oligoclase,  with  a  secondary  border  of  orthoclase,  original 
orthoclase,  biotite,  hornblende,  and  notably  sphene ;  the  groundmass 
is  microgranitic,  with  a  tendency  to  orthophyric  structure.  A  few 
rounded  quartz  grains  also  occur. 

Mr.  G.  Barrow  has  kindly  looked  over  some  selected  slices,  and 
he  identifies  half  a  dozen  of  these  as  belonging  to  the  Qarlton 
plateau  and  Forth  district.  These  include  two  specimens  of  anal- 
cime  diabase  of  the  Forth  Valley  type.  Some  slices  of  olivine  basalt 
show  the  glomeroporphyritic  structure  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
this  series. 

A  rock  from  Pamptsford  gravel-pit  proves  to  be  an  unusually 
fresh  example  of  a  very  basic  lava ;  it  is  a  porphyritio  rock  with 
phenocrysts  of  olivine  and  augite  in  a  groundmass  of  augite  and 
deep  brown  glass,  with  a  few  laths  of  felspar.  This  rook  must  be 
classed  as  a  limburgite ;  its  place  of  origin  has  not  been  identified. 

Enough  work  has  not  yet  been  done  to  enable  any  definite 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  glacial  phenomena  of  Oambridge- 
shire^  but  the  facts  here  shortly  summarised  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  presence  in  this  area  of  a  large  number  of  the  rock-types  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  glacial  deposits  of  other  districts  in  the 
east  of  England,  and  especially  many  of  the  best  known  Norwegian 
rocks.  So  far  no  rock  has  been  identified  from  the  Lake  District  or 
any  region  to  tlie  west  of  the  central  watershed  of  Great  Britain. 


YI. — EivER  Capture  in  the  Don  System. 
By  the  Ilev.  AV.  Lowkr  Carter,  M.A.,  F.G.S.* 

THE  river  Don  has  a  remarkable  semicircnlar  course.  Rising  in 
the  Middle  Grits,  west  of  Dunford  Hridge,  at  1,500  feet  above 
O.D.,  it  flows  eastwards  to  Penistone  (700'),  where  it  makes  a  bend 
to  the  south-east,  quickly  deepens  its  valley  to  500',  and  at  Wortley 
breaks  through  the  great  watershed  (1000')  of  the  Grenoside  and 
Wharncliffe  grits.  It  then  receives  the  Little  Don,  the  Ewden, 
and  the  Loxle}',  on  its  right  bank,  and  falls  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sheaf  at  ShefiSeld  (150').  The  Don  then  makes  a  rectangular 
bend  to  the  north-east,  following  the  old  valley  of  the  Sheaf  to 
Conisborougb,  receiving  the  Rother  on  its  right  bank  at  Rotherham 
(87')  and  the  Dearne  on  its  left  bank  at  Denaby  (45').  It  then 
traverses  the  Magnesian  Limestone  escarpment  in  a  fine  gorge,  and 
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continaes  past  Donoaster  in  a  north^easteriy  direotioa  to  Thorae^ 
where  it  bends  northward  towards  the  Aire.  It  has,  however,  been 
artificially  diverted  by  the  Datoh  River  to  the  Oase  at  Gbole. 

The  history  of  the  present  river  coarse  is  presumed  to  have 
oomrnenced  when  the  Pennine  anticlinal  rose  from  the  Cretaceons 
sea,  and  the  original  consequent  streams  commenced  to  run  down 
the  dip-slope  of  the  Chalk.  Slack  Beck  (Broadstone  Dyke),  which 
is  diverted  south-east  at  Ingberohworth  by  a  tributary  of  the  Don, 
is  considered  to  be  the  head-stream  of  the  brook  that  runs  by 
Oawthome,  only  a  narrow  dip  in  the  watershed  dividing  them. 
The  Don  at  Penistone  (TOC)  faces  a  watershed  of  700  feet,  which 
forms  a  dip  between  Hoyland  Swaine  (900^)  and  Thurgoland 
(SIC).  Immediately  beyond  this  watershed  are  the  head- waters 
of  the  Dove,  flowing  eastward  in  direct  continuation  of  the  courso 
of  the  Don  above  Penistone.  The  Dove  is  thus  considered  to  be 
the  beheaded  remnant  of  the  Don.  The  southerly  bend  of  the 
Don  and  the  cutting  of  the  Wharncliffe  gorge  are  explained  as 
dne  to  river  capture  by  a  feeder  of  the  Sheaf.  This  Wharucliffe 
etream,  with  a  rapid  fall  to  the  Sheaf,  was  able  to  capture 
euccessively  the  Loxley,  the  Ewden,  and  the  Little  Don,  and  then 
the  watershed  at  Wortley  was  attacked  by  a  branch  of  this  stream, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  a  feeder  of  the  Don.  As  the  watershed 
was  cut  through,  the  Wharnoliffe  stream,  by  reason  of  its  steeper 
fall,  captured  the  Wortley  feeder  of  the  Don  and  then  the  Don  itself. 

(2)  The  Deame, — At  a  very  early  date  the  Brettoa  stream  must 
have  been  captured  by  the  Darton  feeder  of  the  Cawthorne  stream, 
as  it  flows  straight  at  the  Wool  ley  Edge  escarpment  (527'),  and 
therefore  must  have  been  captured  before  the  land  was  reduced  to 
this  leveL  The  Dearne  flows  eastwards,  by  Barnsley  to  Cudworth 
Common,  where  it  makes  a  rectangular  bend  southwards,  and  cutting 
through  the  Upper  Che  vet  Bock  (225')  at  Darfield,  enters  the  old 
Talley  of  the  Dove  (lOO').  This  gorge  at  Darfield  proves  the 
extension  of  the  225-foot  contour  eastwards,  towards  Hickleton, 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  Deame  and  the  Dove,  and  there 
is  an  old  river  valley  at  Frickley  (200')  between  Clayton  and 
Hickleton,  which  was  probably  the  original  course  of  the  Dearne, 
which  flowed  through  Hampole  gorge  into  the  central  plain.  The 
Darfield  gorge  is  a  case  of  river  capture  by  a  feeder  of  the  Dove. 
The  Dove  itself  had  probably  been  captured  by  the  Sheaf  at  a  period 
before  the  present  level  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  escarpment  was 
reached  by  denudation. 

(3)  The  Bother. — The  original  consequents  of  the  Bother  are  Shire 
Brook,  the  Moss,  and  the  Staveley  stream.  The  Shire  and  Moss 
probably  coalesced  and  formed  the  head-waters  of  the  Byton.  The 
two  gorges  (330')  uniting  at  Eiveton  are  plainly  traceable,  and  have 
eubsequently  been  used,  in  all  probability,  as  a  channel  of  glacial 
overflow.  The  Moss  must  have  captured  the  Staveley  stream  before 
it  was  itself  captured  by  the  Bother. 

.  The  whole  inner  Don  system  is  thus  explainable  by  a  series  of 
river  captures,  due  to  the  deep  cutting  of  its  valley  by  tlie  Sheaf, 
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and  its  consequent  predominant  power  in  capturing  consequent 
streams  north  and  south. 

The  northwards  bend  of  the  Don,  after  its  entrance  into  the 
central  plain,  is  due  to  river  capture  by  a  feeder  of  the  Aire.  Tba 
course  of  the  old  Don  river  from  Thome,  along  the  north  side  of 
Hatfield  Chase  to  Adlingfleet  on  the  Trent,  is  clearly  traceable,  ant) 
was  the  previous  channel  of  the  river  before  its  artificial  diversioD 
by  the  Dutch  Hiver  to  Goole. 


VII. — ^Thk  Glaciation  of  the  Don  and  Dbaknk  Valleys. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Lower  Cartbe,  M.A.,  F.G.S.* 

IN  studying  the  geological  history  of  the  rivers  of  the  Don  system, 
my  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  evidences  of  glacial 
action  in  the  area,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  glacintion 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  interesting  diversions  of  the  Don, 
Dearne,  and  Dove.  Certain  valleys  in  the  area,  also,  attracted  my 
attention  as  possessing  abnormal  features  with  respect  to  the  present 
drainage  of  the  district,  and  I  began  to  inquire  what  their  relations 
might  be  to  an  altered  system  of  drainage  during  the  Glacial  Perio<l. 
The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  piece  together  the  scattered 
glacial  evidence,  and  to  ascertain  the  effect  that  the  advance  of 
a  glacier  from  the  north  and  north-east  would  have  on  the  drainage 
of  this  district,  and  how  far  the  present  valleys  would  help  to 
explain  the  water-flow  under  such  conditions. 

1.  The  Glacial  Deposits  of  the  Don  System. — These  are  fragmentary 
and  scattered,  and  probably  but  relics  of  considerable  deposits  of 
drift.  There  are  two  considerable  areas  covered  with  true  Boulder- 
clay  in  this  district — one  at  Staincross,  Carlton,  and  Royston.  near 
Barnsley,  and  the  other  at  Balby,  near  Doncaster — each  filling 
a  small  vallej'  which,  since  the  Glacial  Period,  has  been  slightly 
removed  from  the  line  of  direct  drainage,  and  hence  has  escaped 
denudation. 

The  Staincross  Boulder-clay,  as  described  in  the  "  Memoir  on  the 
Yorkshire  Coalfield,"  consists  of  two  beds  of  stiff,  nnstratitied  till, 
separated  by  a  thin  seam  of  warp  and  sand,  the  lower  containing 
only  boulders  of  Carboniferous  Sandstone  and  Limestone,  chert,  and 
a  blue,  close-grained  trap.  The  upper  bed  is  more  sandy,  and  on 
the  surface  have  been  found  many  erratics,  including  a  large  Sliap 
granite  (25  cwt.),  Armboth  felsite,  Threlkeld  quartz -porphyry, 
andesitic  ash,  rhyolite,  etc.  These  beds  fill  a  hollow  cut  out  of  the 
WooUey  Edge  Rock ;  the  junction  is  much  shattered  and  smashed, 
and  large  blocks  of  the  sandstone  are  embedded  in  the  clay.  Tlie 
Yorkshire  Boulder  Committee  report  that  the  country  to  the  north 
and  east  of  this  patch  is  covered  with  erratics,  and  similar  Boulder- 
clays  are  found  at  Burton  Grange,  near  Barnsley.  and  at  Ardsley,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Dearne.     Mr.  Walter  Hemingway,  of 
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Barnsley,  has  recently  traced  two  tongues  of  this  drift  into  the  valley 
of  the  Dearne,  and  has  recorded  a  section  of  contorted  shale  with 
pockets  of  erratics  from  the  excavation  for  the  Bamsley  gasometer. 

The  Balby  Boulder-clay  covers  an  area  of  about  five  acres  in 
extent.  It  occupies  part  of  a  small  valley  in  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone, which  previously  was  filled  with  Bunter  Sandstone.  In  three 
large  pits  a  magnificent  section  of  40  feet  of  stiff  till  is  shown 
which  has  yielded  many  erratics,  including  a  Shap  granite  (2  cwt.), 
andesites  and  andesitic  breccias,  Eskdale  granite,  St.  John's  Vale 
^aartz-porphyry.  Carboniferous  Limestone,  chert,  Millstone  Qrit,  etc. 
The  Bunter  Sandstone  on  which  this  till  is  seen  to  rest  has  been 
scooped  out  to  form  a  clean,  level  floor,  without  any  sand  or  gravel 
intervening  under  the  clay.  In  the  excavations  for  the  workhouse 
a  section  of  this  till  showed  masses  of  Bunter  sandstone  torn  off  and 
embedded  in  the  till. 

About  half-way  along  the  arc  joining  Staincross  and  Balby  is 
another  patch  of  Boulder-day  at  Adwick-on-Deame,  containing 
Carboniferous  Sandstone,  quartzite,  felstone,  and  encrinital  chert 
Close  to  this  patch  was  found  a  third  boulder  of  Shap  granite 
{15  cwt).  Contiguous  to  this  zone  are  several  patches  of  gravel 
<x)ntaining  Carboniferous  Sandstone  with  quartzite  and  chert,  and 
a  boulder  of  ganister  lies  on  the  summit  of  Womb  well  Hill. 

Beyond  and  to  the  south  of  this  zone  are  several  scattered  patches 
of  drift.  At  Barbot  Hall,  about  one  mile  north  of  Rotherham,  is 
a  little  hill  covered  with  clay  containing  pebbles  of  quartz,  sand- 
stone. Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  Oolitic  rocks.  At  Masbrough 
sand  and  gravel  are  found  containing  pebbles  of  Carboniferous 
sandstone  and  quartz  rock,  and  at  SitwelL  Vale,  one  and  a  quarter 
mile  south  of  Kotherham,  is  a  clay  with  pebbles  and  boulders  of 
Carboniferous  Sandstone.  Near  Hooton  Roberts  are  three  or  four 
patches  of  gravel  containing  Carboniferous  Sandstone,  with  quartz, 
quartzite,  and  black  chert. 

At  the  western  entrance  of  the  gorge  of  the  Don,  at  Conisborough, 
a  bed  of  Boulder-clay  (about  15  feet  thick)  is  shown  at  the  Ashfield 
Brick  Works  (225  feet  above  CD.),  including  Lake  Country  andesites, 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  a  taicose  schist  with  garnets,  and  other 
rocks.  About  the  same  level,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge,  at 
Cadeby,  is  a  patch  of  drift  with  Carboniferous  Limestone  blocks. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Corbett,  of  Doncaster,  has  also  kindly  told  me  of  a  section 
of  Boulder-clay  recently  exposed  in  the  valley  between  the  railway 
station  and  Conisborough  Castle.  At  Sprotborough  and  Cusworth, 
•on  the  north  side  of  the  gorge  of  the  Don,  are  patches  of  drifted 
sand  and  pebbles,  and  from  the  fields  have  been  ploughed  up  small 
boulders  of  diorite,  basalt.  Mountain  Limestone,  ganister,  and  quartz- 
porphyry.  At  Hexthorpe  Flats,  near  Doncaster,  striated  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  with  enorinites  has  been  found,  and  between 
Hexthorpe  and  Balby  the  ground  is  covered  with  drifted  pebbles 
and  fragments  of  limestone.  The  Magnesian  Limestone  escarpment 
south  of  Conisborough  is  strewed  for  some  miles  with  patches  of 
drifted  pebbles  of  quartz,  sandstone,  and  Trias. 
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This  evidence  points  to  glaoialion  from  the  north  and  nortb-eMft 
by  two  movements  of  ice.  Two  distinct  tills,  tepanted  by  warp  and 
pockets  of  sand,  are  found  at  Statnoross,  the  lower  with  Carbonifenm 
boulders  and  the  upper  with  Lake  Country  rocks.  The  drift  patches 
ace  also  of  two  kinds,  one  set  being  of  a  specially  Carboniferooi 
type  and  the  other  rich  in  Lake  Country  rocks.  It  is  the  latter 
type  that  forms  the  Conisborough  and  Balby  days.  In  the  Bslby 
pits  there  is  also  found  a  large  peroentage  of  Middle  Coal-meason 
Boaterial,  which  forms  a  perplexing  mixture  to  explain. 

The  author  suggests  that  there  was  a  double  glaoiation  of  this 
area  early  in  the  Glacial  Period,  first  by  Pennine  ioe,  and  secondly 
by  the  Tees  glacier. 

It  seems  probable  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Olaoial  Period, 
before  the  Irish  Sea  was  filled  with  ice,  the  Pennine  Chain  was  an 
area  of  great  snowfall,  and  extensive  glaciers  were  formed  in  the 
▼alleys  of  Western  Yorkshire.  These  glaciers  would  probably  send 
down  considerable  streams  of  ice  into  the  central  plain,  laden  with 
Mountain  and  Yoredale  limestones,  cherts,  ganisters,  and  Car- 
boniferous sandstones.  As  the  Glacial  Period  advanced  the  pressure 
of  the  Norwegian  ice  forced  the  Tees  glacier  into  the  Vale  of  York, 
and  this  in  its  turn  would  push  back  the  Pennine  ice  into  the 
lowlands  of  Airedale  and  over  the  low  watershed  betvreen  the 
Aire  and  Don,  inside  the  Magnesian  Limestone  escarpment,  where 
it  spreads  out  westwards  and  southwards  as  far  as  Staincross, 
Botherbam,  and*  Conisborough.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  line 
of  farthest  extent  of  this  glacier,  which,  though  it  interfered  for 
a  time  with  the  drainage  of  the  Don,  does  not  appear  to  have  passed 
through  the  gorge  at  Conisborough. 

The  counlry  south  of  Frickley  has  undergone  extensive  denudation 
since  the  cutting  of  the  Darfield  gorge,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  eft'ected  by  this  ice,  and,  on  its  northward  retreat,  by  the 
deflected  drainage  of  the  Aire  and  Calder,  which,  as  its  course 
eastwards  would  still  be  blocked  by  the  advancing  Tees  glacier, 
would  find  a  ready  route  of  flow  through  Frickley  gorge.  Thus 
a  large  quantity  of  Middle  Coal-measures  material  must  have  been 
carried  through  the  Conisborough  gorge  into  the  plain  at  Doncasier, 
and  would  probably  be  suitably  situated  for  the  second  glacier  to 
carry  forward  to  Balby.  As  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  material 
might  be  due  to  a  glacier  moving  down  the  valley  of  the  Sheaf  from 
Dore  and  Totley,  this  question  has  been  carefully  considered.  The 
geological  surveyors  do  not  record  any  drift  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sheaf,  and  a  careful  search  of  the  6- inch  contour  maps  has  not 
disclosed  any  valleys  which  could  have  carried  off  the  dratnajico  of 
the  upper  Don  if  it  had  been  obstructed  by  such  a  glacier  at  Sheffield. 
It  is  therefore  concluded  that  no  glacier  capable  of  advancing  to 
Conisborough  was  formed  in  the  valley  of  the  Sheaf. 

The  retreat  of  the  first  gUicier  may  have  been  due  to  a  lessening 
of  the  snowfall  on  the  Pennine  watershed,  owing  to  the  shifting  of 
the  area  of  greatest  precipitation  to  the  west  of  the  Pennine  Chain 
as  the  Irish  Sea  became  filled  with  ice.     The  evidence,  then,  points 
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to  a  seoond  invasion  of  the  Don  and  Dearne  Valleys  by  ioe,  the 
stream  this  time  oomiiig  prinotpally  from  the  Tees.  This  glacier, 
wbioh  bad  advanced  down  the  central  plain,  was  now,  by  the  retreat 
of  the  Pennine  ice,  enabled  to  push  over  the  Aire-Don  watershed 
and  Magnesian  Limestone  escarpment.  Westwards  it  abutted  against 
the  high  land  of  Woolley  Edge,  and  sent  down  a  lobe  of  ice  at 
Staincross  and  Monk  Bretton  into  the  valley  of  the  Dearne.  This 
8«oond  glacier  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  advanced  far  sonth 
of  the  fiarnsley-Adwick-Conisborough  curve,  and  laid  down  the 
npper  clay  of  Staincross,  the  Shap  granitee  of  Royston  and  Adwick, 
and  the  numerous  Lake  Country  erratics  of  the  district  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  Dearne.  This  glacier  seems  to  have  advanced  over 
the  Magnesian  Limestone  with  a  south-westerly  movement,  gradually 
closing  the  gorge  of  the  Don  and  carrying  the  material  of  denuded 
Banter  and  limestone  beds  over  the  escarpment  to  the  south  of 
Ckmisborough,  of  which  the  pebble  drills  are  the  relics. 

This  movement  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  much  fiarther 
southwards,  as  the  Eiveton  gorge  seems  to  have  presented  a  clear 
oonrse  for  the  overflow  of  the  lake  formed  by  the  damming  back  of 
the  drainage.  The  second  glacier  appears  to  have  retreated  north 
of  the  Aire  before  the  overflows  at  the  head  of  Oalderdale  were  in 
fnll  swing.  The  Don  and  Dearne  valleys  were  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  clear  of  ice  during  the  later  part  of  the  Glacial  Period, 
and  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  denudation,  both  during  the 
Glacial  Period  and  since,  which  has  cleared  away  the  bulk  of  the 
Boulder-clay  and  only  left  relics  of  previously  widespread  deposits. 

2.  GlacicU  Lake$  and  Overflow  Valley$. — Such  a  series  of  glacier 
movements  as  has  just  been  indicated  would  divert  the  normal 
drainage  of  the  district  and  produce  lakes  in  the  valleys  thus 
dammed  up.     The   Boulder-clay  at  Ashfield's   Pit,  and  near  the 
railway  station  at  Conisborough,  and  at  Cadeby,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Don,  shows  that  this  gorge  must  have  been  filled  with 
ice  up  to  the  225-foot  contour.    The  scattered  patches  of  drift  from 
Edlington  to  Clifton  and   Braithwell,   reaohiug  up  to   400   feet, 
indicate  that  the  gorge   was  entirely  closeil   above   the   d50-foot 
contour.     This  is  the  general  height  of  the  Midland  watershed  of 
the  Don  system,  and  is  only  broken  through  at  one  point  south 
of  Conisborough,  the  Eiveton  Valley  (330  feet),  near  the  middle  of 
which  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river  Ryton  takes  its  rise.     These 
oonsiderations  warrant  one  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a  great 
glacial  lake,  risiug  to  the  level  of  the  330-foot  contour  to  the  west 
and  south,  and  dammed  back  by  ice  from  Conisborough  to  Bamsley. 
This  lake  would  overflow  by  the  Eiveton  gorge  towards  Worksop. 
One  cannot  expect  to  find  abundant  evidences  of  lake  deposits  in  an 
area  which  has  suffered  so  severely  by  denudation  as  this ;  but  the 
geological  surveyors  map  from  4  feet  to  9  feet  of  brick-earth  and 
clay  resting  on  gravel  at  Parkgate,  and  from  3  feet  to  7  feet  of  brick- 
earth  near  Wombwell.    These  indicate  a  lake  both  in  the  Don  and 
Dearne  valleys,  covering  up  the  old  river  gpraveb. 

Following  this  line  of  argument,  and  taking  the  various  patches 
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of  drift  as  the  relics  of  moraines,  and  therefore  as  indications  of 
periods  of  rest  in  glacial  movement,  I  have  attempted  to  map  out 
the  lakes  that  would  be  produced  at  the  different  positions  of  the 
ice-front,  and  have  examined  the  watersheds  to  see  if  overflow 
channels  existed  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  drain  such  lakes. 
The  whole  has  been  plotted  out  on  the  6-inch  contoured  maps,  by 
which  the  results  have  been  carefully  tested,  and  a  series  of  lakes 
made  out  discharging  successfully  over  cols  from  175  feet  to  335  feet 
above  O.D.  These  overflow  valleys  are  not  of  the  type  so  character- 
istic of  Cleveland  and  the  Cheviots.  The  long  period  of  subaerial 
denudation  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  has  worn  back  their 
sides  so  that  they  are  now  V-shaped,  but  they  are  streamless 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  often  the  nearest  streams  cut  across 
their  ends. 

In  spite  of  this  weathering  back  there  has  probably  been  little 
alteration  of  their  level,  and  their  present  levels  may  be  taken 
approximately  as  those  of  tlie  Glacial  Period.  Some  of  them  are 
strike-valleys  formed  by  the  denudation  of  the  shales  between  the 
outcrop  of  a  bed  of  Carboniferous  Sandstone  and  the  dip  slope  of 
a  lower  grit  The  objections  against  such  valleys  as  overflows  have 
been  carefully  considered,  but  as  the  movement  of  the  ioe  seems  to 
have  brought  its  margin  parallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  Coal- 
measures  of  this  area,  it  is  natural  that  the  deflected  drainage  should 
sometimes  escape  by  such  routes.  In  considering  the  course  of  the 
first  glacier,  it  seems  probable  that  it  would  dam  up  the  Deame  at 
Ardsley  and  form  a  lake  overflowing  by  the  Stairfoot  valley  at 
175  feet  A  forward  movement  would  carry  it  to  the  Wonibwell 
ridge,  and  the  overflow  would  be  by  the  Wombwell  and  Swinton 
strike-valleys.  Further  south  the  ice  would  probably  abut  against 
the  projecting  spur  of  the  350-foot  contour  west  of  Rawmarsh,  and 
hence  would  form  a  lake  about  that  level  stretching  up  to  Elsecar, 
Cawthorne,  and  Bretton.  In  searching  the  watershed  for  a  possible 
overflow  for  such  a  lake,  a  narrow  cut  through  the  350-foot  contour 
was  found  at  the  head  of  the  Wentworth  Woodhouse  valley,  sloping 
back  to  the  400-foot  contour  on  each  hand,  and  with  a  little  stream 
running  across  each  end  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  col. 
By  this  valley  at  335  feet  the  Elsecar  lake  would  be  discharged  into 
a  smaller  lake  held  up  by  the  ice  in  the  Wentworth  Woodhouse 
valley.  When  the  ice  laid  down  the  Masbrough  and  Sitwell  Vale 
patches  of  drift  the  Rother  valley  would  be  blocked,  and  the  glacial 
drainage  would  be  discharged  round  the  lobe  of  ice  by  channels  at 
Greaftborough  and  Sitwell  Vale  at  275  feet,  and  thence  into  the  Don 
by  the  Hoot  on  Roberts  valley  (180  feet).  A  slight  forward  move- 
ment of  the  ice  to  the  gravel  patches  east  of  Hooton  Roberts  would 
close  that  valley  and  cause  the  drainage  to  discharge  by  a  col  on 
Conisborough  Parks  at  260  feet. 

The  second  glacier  does  not  secui  to  have  advanced  far  beyond 
the  curved  line  stretching  from  Bamsley  through  Adwick-on-Deame 
to  Conisborough.  This,  by  damming  the  Dearne  at  Ardsley,  would 
re-form  the  Barnsley  lake,  discharging  over  the  Stairfoot   col  at 
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175  feet  This  drainage  would  then  escape  by  a  narrow  notcb 
between  Adwiok-on-Deame  and  Swinton  into  the  Don  at  Hex- 
boroogh. 

A  further  advance  would  bring  the  Wombwell-Swinton  valleys 
into  use  as  overflows,  and  the  Hooton  Roberts  valley  would  be  the 
route  into  the  Don.  The  damming  of  the  Deame  at  Barnsley  by 
a  lobe  of  ice  would  bring  into  use  a  couple  of  small  valleys  at 
Barnsley  as  overflow  channels.  The  gradual  advance  of  the  ice 
across  the  Conisborough  gorge  would  cause  the  blocking  of  the  Don, 
with  the  formation  of  a  constantly  enlarging  lake,  which  would 
overflow  first  by  the  Hooton  Roberts  valley  (180  feet),  and  then 
by  a  series  •of  cuts  through  the  275-foot  contour  on  Conisborough 
Parks,  first  draining  into  the  Don  behind  Castle  Hill,  then,  as  the 
Warmsworth  watershed  was  reached  by  the  ice,  into  the  Balby 
valley,  and,  when  this  was  closed  by  the  ice,  over  the  low  watershed 
into  the  Loversall  valley. 

The  further  advance  of  the  ice-front  to  Edlington  caused  a  shallow 
cut  to  be  made  through  the  dOO-foot  contour,  discharging  into  the 
Loversall  valley  and  thence  into  the  Trent  This  channel,  which 
bends  round  in  a  semicircle,  became  the  permanent  course  of  the 
Wads  worth  drainage  on  the  retreat  of  the  ice,  the  old  channel  at 
Balby  having  been  filled  up  with  till.  When  the  ice  rose  above  the 
330-foot  contour  the  gorge  of  the  Don  was  entirely  closed,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  great  lake,  reaching  from  Bretton  Park  and  Caw- 
thome,  north  of  Barnsley,  to  Clay  Cross  and  Heath,  south  of 
Chesterfield,  would  all  be  discharged  by  the  Eiveton  gorge  into  the 
river  Ryton. 

This  explanation  may  be  thought  to  rest  too  largely  on  suggestions, 
but  where  the  evidence  is  so  scattered  and  imperfect  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  can  be  avoided  if  any  explanation  is  to  be  attempted. 
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I. — Note    on    Lower    Cretaceous    Phosphatic-beds   and   their 

Fauna.     By  G.  W.  Lamplugu,  F.G.S.' 

IT  has  been  customary  to  regard  the  fossils  more  or  less  imperfectly 
preserved  in  the  condition  of  phosphatic  casts  in  different  parts 
of  the  English  Lower  Cretaceous  series  as  derivative  from  the 
Jurassic  rocks.  In  previous  papers  the  writer  has  brought  forward 
evidence  to  show  that  the  fauna  of  such  beds  at  Speeton  and  in 
Lincolnshire  is  not  derivative,  but  occurs  at  its  proper  horizon  and, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  indicates  the  life  of  the  period.  Personal  investi- 
gation of  the  localities,  and  of  the  fossils  obtained  from  the 
*  ooprolite-beds '  at  Upware,  Potton,  and  Briokhill,  has  led  him  to 
conclude  that  in  these  deposits  also  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called 
derivatives  are  really  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age.    Thus,  one  of  the 

^  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C 
(Geology),  August,  1904. 
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most  abundant  phoBphatio  fossilB  of  these  places  is  the  ammonite^ 
usually  fragmentary,  which  has  habitually  been  named  Amm,  biplex; 
but  belongs  in  almost  every  case  to  one  or  another  of  several  allied 
species  of  Lower  Cretaceous  Oloostephani.  Most  of  the  lamelli- 
branchs  can  likewise  be  best  matched  by  Lower  Cretaceous  forms; 
and  there  are  good  grounds  for  suspecting  that  many  of  the  Saurian 
and  fish  remains  from  the  above-mentioned  places  and  from  the 
Faringdon  'Sponge-Gravels'  which  have  been  classed  as  Jurassio 
are  true  Lower  Cretaceous  forms. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  presence  of  transported  pebbles  of 
older  rocks  in  the  deposits  at  Upware,  Potton,  and  Faringdon 
renders  the  occurrence  of  derivative  fossils  at  these  plaoes  more 
probable  than  in  the  case  of  the  Speeton  and  Lincolnshire  '  ooprolite- 
beds';  and  in  the  collections  examined  a  few  specimens  were 
noticed  that  seem  to  have  been  washed  from  older  rooks.  But  the 
writer  believes  that  these  instances  are  exceptional,  and  he  ui^s 
that  no  fossil  should  be  set  down  as  derivative  unless  the  evidence 
is  conclusive,  as  much  confusion  has  arisen  through  the  unquestioning 
adoption  of  the  hypothesis  of  derivation. 

While  there  is  still  much  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  physical  conditions 
requisite  for  the  concretion  of  phosphatic  nodules  and  for  their 
gegregation  into  bands,  it  seems  clear  that  an  important  determinative 
was  the  existence  of  submarine  currents  occasionally  impinging  upon 
the  sea- floor  with  sufiScient  strength  to  sweep  away  the  matrix  in 
which  the  nodules  had  been  formed,  so  that  there  was  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  partially  eroded  nodular  residues.  Such  residues, 
though  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  may  represent  a  long  period  of 
submarine  conditions.  The  term  *  aggregate  deposits  *  has  been 
suggested  by  J.  F.  Blake  for  beds  of  this  character. 


II. — On    the    diffeuent    Modifications    of    Zibcon.      By 

L.  J.  Spencer,  M.A.,  F.G.S.* 

SOME  very  irregularly  developed  crystals  of  zircon  from  the 
*  gem  -  washings  of  the  Balangoda  district  in  Ceylon  were 
found  to  have  characters  differing  widely  from  those  of  zircons 
of  more  common  occurrence.  Although  of  low  specific  gravity 
(4-0),  they  are  not  increased  in  density  when  strongly  ignited,  as 
are  many  zircons  of  specific  gravity  below  4*7.  They  further  diflfer 
from  ordinary  zircon  in  their  very  feeble,  or  absence  of,  birefringence. 
The  crystals  are  dark  brown  in  colour  and  almost  opaque,  but  after 
ignition  they  are  bright  green  and  quite  transparent. 

While  some  of  the  crystals  consist  wholly  of  zircon  of  this  type, 
others  contain  an  intergrowth  of  a  second  kind,  which  may  be 
present  in  greater  or  less  amount.  The  latter  has  a  higher  specific 
gravity,  and  increases  in  density  when  ignited  ;  it  is  optically  biaxial 
with  very  strong  birefringence.     A  section  cut  perpendicular  to  the 

*  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C 
(Geology),  August,  1904. 
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principal  axis  of  sooh  a  oompound  orystal  shows,  when  moved 
across  the  mioroscope-stage  in  convergent  polarised  light,  a  gradual 
transition  from  a  biaxial  to  a  uniaxial  figure,  the  coloured  rings 
at  the  same  time  moving  outwards  and  becoming  further  apart 
owing  to  the  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  double  refraction, 
which  is  positive  thn)Ughout ;  finally,  when  the  riogs  have  all 
moved  out  of  the  field  of  view,  the  black  cross  also  disappears, 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  section  is  optically  isotropic. 
The  mean  refractive  index  has  about  the  same  value  in  all  portions 
of  the  section. 

Zircon  of  the  first  type  has  been  previously  described  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Church  (1875)  and  by  Dr.  S.  Stevanovi6  (1903), 
and  from  the  researches  of  these  and  other  authors  it  would  seem 
that  there  are,  at  least,  three  modifications  of  zircon,  viz. : — 

a.  Those  of  specific  gravity  4*0,  which  do  not  increase  in  density 
when  ignited. 

/3.  Those  of  specific  gravity  4*7,  also  not  incresised  in  density 
when  Ignited. 

7.  An  unstable  form  of  specific  gravity  about  4'3,  which  when 
ignited  is  increased  in  density  to  4*7. 

That  these  different  kinds  are  ofien  intergrown  in  the  same  crystal 
is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  zonal  structures  in  zircon, 
and  further  by  the  behaviour  of  the  crystals  when  heated.  A  crystal 
consisting  of  an  intergrowth  of  a-zircon  and  7-zircou  will  be  increased 
in  density  on  ignition,  but  not  to  the  higher  limit  of  4*7 ;  on  the 
other  hand,  an  intergrowth  of  /^-zircon  and  7-zircon  will  reach  the 
higher  limit  when  ignited. 

In  crystalline  form  and  chemical  composition  (as  far  as  could 
be  determined  by  qualitative  tests)  a-ziroon  and  /3-zircon  are 
identical,  and  these  appear  to  be  also  the  same  for  7-zircou. 


ni. — On  Derived  Plant  Petrifactions  from  Devonshire.     By 
E.  A.  Newell  Arber,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.^ 

SOME  interesting  plant  petrifications  in  which  the  structure  haa 
been  to  some  extent  preserved  by  means  of  a  mineral  agent 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  higher  beds  of  the  Upper  Culm 
Measures  (Upper  Carboniferous)  in  Western  Devon.  Although  the 
preservation  is  not  sufficiently  good  to  render  this  discovery  of  any 
botanical  importance,  the  manner  in  which  the  fossils  occur  is 
interesting  from  a  geological  point  of  view.  The  plant  remains 
consist  of  small  rolled  fragments  of  stems,  of  an  inch  or  less  iu 
length,  arranged  without  order  in  a  fine-grained  sandstone.  They 
are  in  all  probability  derived  from  some  pre-existing  beds,  and  are 
not  contemporaneous  with  the  sandstone  in  which  they  are  found. 
Such  derived  plant  remains  are  very  rare,  if  not  unknown,  from  the 
Palsdozoic  rocks. 

^  Abstract  of  report  read  before  the  British  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C 
(Geology),  August,  1904.  ^ 
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IV.— On   the   Fossil  Plants   of   the   Upper   Culk   Measubis 
OF  Devon.    By  E.  A.  Newell  Arbeb,  H.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.O.S.^ 

rpHE  Upper  Culm  Measures  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  tbe 
i  Carboniferous  sequence  iu  Devon  and  the  adjaoent  counties. 
Fossil  plant  remains  are  abundant  in  these  beds,  but  their  preservatioQ 
is  rarely  sufficiently  good  to  permit  of  even  generic  determination. 
A  number  of  well-preserved  specimens  have,  however,  recently  been 
obtained  from  the  one  horizon  in  which  coal  or  'culm'  occurs  in 
these  beds  in  the  Bideford  district.  They  include  Calamite$  wtdulatu, 
Calamocladus  charaformis,  Alelhopteris  lonchitica,  A.  Serli,  Neuropterit 
obliqua,  Sigillaria  tesaeUata,  and  many  others.  Neuropteris  Schlehani 
and  Megahpteria  (?)  sp.  are  also  recorded  from  Britain  for  the 
first  time. 

This  flora  confirms  the  previous  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
Upper  Carboniferous  age  of  these  beds,  and  indicates  that  the  coal- 
bearing  beds  of  the  Bideford  district  are  the  equivalents  of  tbe 
Middle  Coal-measures  elsewhere  in  Britain — a  higher  horizon  than 
bus  previously  been  assigned  to  these  beds. 


V. — On    the    Oocurrbnce    of    Pebbles    of    White    Chalk    ih 
Abebdeenshibe  Clay.     By  A.  W.  Qibb,  F.Q.8.' 

ri  IHE  record  of  the  Cretaceous  period  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland 
X  is  a  very  fragmentary  one.  The  principal  traces  hitherto 
noted  consist  of  a  deposit  of  the  nature  of  a  Greensand — not  proved 
to  be  in  situ — at  Moreseat,  Cruden,  and  large  numbers  of  flints 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  same  locality  between 
Buchanness  and  the  Hill  of  Dudwick. 

Further  indications  of  Cretaceous  strata  have  recently  been 
found  at  Strabathie,  in  the  district  of  Belhelvie — about  five  miles 
north  of  Aberdeen  — in  a  bed  of  laminated  clay  close  to  the  sea. 
The  clay  is  found  to  contain  pebbles  of  white  chalk  in  considerable 
abundance.  Some  of  the  pebbles  measure  nearly  a  foot  in  length, 
but  the  majority  are  small.  Some  of  them  inclose  flints.  That 
they  have  been  worn  off  an  adjoining  land  surface  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  numbers  of  them  are  markedly  glaciated,  and  that  pebbles 
of  other  rocks,  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  rocks  of  the  district, 
are  found  in  the  same  pit.  These  facts  indicate  that  Upper 
Cretaceous  beds  have  once  been,  and  perhaps  somewhere  are  still, 
in  situ  in  the  locality. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  boring  that  the  clay  deposit  covers 
a  considerable  area,  and  as  fresh  exposures  are  constantly  being 
made  in  the  process  of  working  the  bed  further  finds  may  be 
anticipated. 

^  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Britiah  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C 
(Geolojryj,  August,  1904. 
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YI.— Edsmvalk  Caves,  Co.  Clare.— Final  Report.  By  Dr.  R.  F. 
ScHARFF  (Chairroau),  Mr.  R.  L.  Praeoer  (Secretary),  and 
a  Committee  appointed  to  explore  Irish  Caves.  (Drawn 
ap  by  the  Chairman.)  ^ 

SINCE  onr  last  report  was  submitted  to  tlie  BritiHh  Assooiation, 
Mr.  Ussber  has  oompleted  the  excavations  of  the  extensive 
oaves  of  Edenvale,  co.  Clare,  and  sent  altogether  a  collection  of 
more  than  50,000  bones  to  be  named.  Besides  these  there  wero 
flints  and  implements  used  by  primitive  man  and  relics  of  various 
periods,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  a  detailed  report  to  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  during  next  winter. 

Mr.  Ussher  has  explored  other  districts  of  Ireland  with  the  view 
to  continuing  the  cave  researches,  but  this  Committee  do  not  propose 
to  apply  for  a  further  grant. 

The  Edenvale  remains  have  not  been  fully  determined,  but  so  far 
they  have  yielded  the  following  species  : — 


Man  {Homo  9apien$). 
Bats  (several  species). 
Iledgeho^  {Erinacem  europaut). 
Domestic  Cat  {Felin  douuitiea), 
WUd  Cat  {Felii  ealigata). 
Dog  {Cani$  famiiiaris). 
Fox  ( Vulpe»  alopex). 
Irish  Stoat  (Pittot'iut  hibfittieits). 
Marten  (Mmtela  martes). 
Bear  {UrsM9  areto*). 
Badger  {Mflet  (axua). 
Arctic  Hare  (Lepm  timidns). 
Rabbit  (Lepm  cunietilm). 
Irish  Rat  (Mh»  hibernicut). 
Field  Moivie  (Mm  $}jlvatien»). 


Arctic  T^mminp:  {IHcroitoftyx  torqtiatm). 
Domestic  Ox  {Bos  taurtu). 
Domestic  Sheep  (Om  aries). 
Domestic  Goat  {Capra  ttgagrtu). 
Domestic  Pig  {Sm  icrofa  domatiea). 
"Wild  Pig  (Sm  terofa  ferns), 
R<kI  Deer  {Crrrm  claphiu). 
Giant  Deer  {Meffaceron  giganteus). 
Reindeer  (Jiangi/er  iarandus). 
Horse  (EquHB  caballua). 
Birds  (many  species) . 
Frog  (RatM  temporaria). 
Fishes  (several  species). 
Land  Mollasca  (many  species). 


VII. — Brief  Notioks. 

1.  Peat  Moors  of  the  Prnnines. — In  an  article  entitled  '^Peat 
Moors  of  the  Pennines :  their  Age,  Origin,  and  Utilization  '^ 
(Oeographieal  Journal,  May,  1904),  Mr.  0.  E.  Moss  remarks  that 
the  Pennine  peat  moors  represent  a  valuable  asset  which  is  tamed 
to  little  account:  not  only  is  there  enormous  value  in  products 
manufactured  from  peat,  but  he  believes  there  is  fuel  enough  to  last 
the  hillside  population  for  a  thousand  years. 

2.  Najas  in  the  Peat. — Mr.  Clement  Reid  records  the  occurrence 
of  Najas  vMrina  in  the  Megaceros  -  marl  of  Lough  Gur  (Irish 
Naturalist,  vol.  xiii).  This  little  **  submerged  flowering  plant "  is 
known  to  exist  in  Britain  only  at  a  single  spot  in  Hickling  Broad, 
in  Norfolk.    It  is  found  in  the  Cromer  Forest-bed  Series,  and  in 


^  Abstract  of  report  read  before  the  Britbh  Association^  Cambridge,  Section  C- 
(Geology),  Augost,  1904. 
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iater  deposits  in  England  and  Wales,  bat  has  not  hitherto  been 
recorded  from  Ireland. 

3.  Rhodicsia. — A  useful  pamphlet  on  **  The  Geology  of  Southern 
Hbodesia,"  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Mennell,  has  been  issued  by  the  Rhodesia 
Museum  at  Bulawayo.  This  is  accompanied  by  pictorial  and  other 
illustrations,  and  by  a  sketch  geological  map  on  the  scale  of  an  inch 
to  four  miles.  The  author  deals  with  the  igneous  rocks  and  schista, 
the  coal  series,  superficial  deposits,  and  scenery. 


DR  E  "V^I  :H3  "W^  S. 


I.-— Memoirs  op  thb  Gkologioal  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdok. 

The  Tertiary  Igneous  Rooks  of  Skyb.  By  Alfred  Harkeb, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  with  Notes  by  0.  T.  Clough,  M.A.,  F.Q.S. 
pp.  xi,  481,  84  text- figures,  27  plates,  and  one  coloured  map. 
(Glasgow,  1904.     Price  9«.) 

fllHE  appearance  of  this  memoir  awakens  the  echoes  of  past 
J_  controversies.  The  region  with  which  it  deals  shows  within 
a  narrow  compass  such  a  complex  group  of  rooks  that  diversities  of 
opinion  might  well  arise  as  to  their  mutual  relations.  Broadly 
speaking,  two  series  of  igneous  rocks  occur,  an  acid  and  a  basic 
ranging  in  both  cases  from  plutonic  masses  and  intrusive  sills  and 
dykes  to  lava-flows;  and  the  views  first  enunciated,  according  to 
which  the  plutonic  masses  were  regarded  as  the  denuded  cores  of 
volcanoes  from  which  the  lavas  (first  the  acid  and  then  the  basic) 
had  been  poured  out,  appeared  to  be  a  simple  and  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  observed. 

As  is  well  known,  very  different  views  from  the  above  as  to  the 
sequence  of  these  igneous  rocks  were  held  by  the  late  Director- 
General  of  the  Survey,  under  whose  direction,  in  fact,  was  planned 
much  of  the  work  the  result  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  present 
memoir.  The  result  of  Mr.  Barker's  researches,  it  may  be  here 
briefly  stated,  has  been  to  convince  him  of  the  correctness  of 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie*s  main  conclusions  that  the  basaltic  lavas 
which  cover  such  an  extent  of  country  in  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  amongst  the  earliest 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  region  and  were  probably  due  to  fissure- 
eruptions,  that  the  gabbro-masses  were  intruded  into  them  and  are 
consequently  of  later  date,  and  that  finally  these  basic  rocks  were 
invaded  by  the  granites  and  granophyres.  Supporters  of  the  earlier 
views  will  find,  therefore,  little  encouragement  in  these  pages, 
although  here  and  there  a  glimpse  may  be  caught  of  difficulties  in 
the  case  of  phenomena  easily  capable  of  misinterpretation,  such  as 
the  presence  in  the  earlier  basic  agglomerates  of  fragments  of  gabbro 
and  granophyre  identical  in  character  with  the  later  rocks  which 
constitute  the  main  mass  of  the  Cuillins  and  the  Red  Hills,  and  the 
occurrence  of  basic  dykes  which  traverse  certain  rocks  freely  and 
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-end  abruptly  against  others  (saoh  as  granite  and  agglomerate),  not 
because  the  latter  are  of  later  date,  but  owing  to  the  resistanoe  they 
offered  to  the  passage  of  the  dykes.  Like  many  of  the  other 
problems  whioh  have  oonfronted  Mr.  Harker  in  this  region,  this 
last  observation  is  an  important  one  and  oapable  of  wide  application ; 
for,  as  he  suggests,  it  may  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  age 
attributed  to  certain  intrusions  whioh  intersect  the  Carboniferous 
and  older  strata  in  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 

Tlie  memoir  is  confined  principally  to  the  area  mapped  in  detail 
by  Mr.  Harker  during  the  years  1895-1901,  comprising  the  central 
laocolitic  masses  of  gabbro  and  granophyre  and  their  surroundings, 
the  basaltic  plateaux  to  the  west  and  north-west,  and  some  of  the 
islands  off  the  east  coast ;  but  tlie  south-eastern  part  oF  the  island, 
which  WAS  surveyed  by  Mr.  Clough,  also  receives  consideration  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  minor  intrusions  in  the  older  stratified  rocks. 

After  an  introduction  dealing  chiefly  with  the  general  relations  of 
the  volcanic  series,  the  different  rock-groups  are  treated  as  far  as 
possible  in  chronological  order,  and  in  each  case  descriptions  are 
first  given  of  the  field  relations  and  then  of  the  petrographical 
characters.  As  regards  the  latter,  Mr.  Harker  has  been  on  the 
whole  merciful,  and  spared  us  too  great  detail ;  in  some  cases  an 
additional  interest  is  given  to  the  description  of  thin-slices  by  the 
discussion  of  the  chemical  analyses,  no  less  than  sixteen  of  which 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  memoir  by  Dr.  Pollard. 

Although  the  gabbro  and  granite  masses  have  been  deposed  from 
their  position  as  ancient  volcanic  cores,  yet  the  remains  of  vast 
craters  filled  with  agglomerates  have  been  detected  in  Skye.  These 
were  the  vents  from  which  took  place  the  explosive  eruptions  which 
marked  the  earliest  phase  of  igneous  activity  in  the  island.  The 
succeeding  tranquil  fissure-eruptions  of  basalt  were  also  accompanied 
And  partly  succeeded  by  paroxysmal  eruptions  of  trachyte  and 
rhyolite.  In  comparison  with  the  basalts,  however,  the  pyroclastio 
rocks  and  more  acid  lavas  play  but  a  very  minor  role.  A  fact  with 
respect  to  the  basalts,  whioh  Mr.  Harker  considers  has  not  been 
hitherto  sufficiently  appreciated,  is  the  extent  to  which  their  apparent 
thickness  has  been  increased  by  the  intrusion  of  dolerite  sills  of 
later  date.  The  greater  part  of  the  alteration  (with  production 
of  amygdules)  which  characterises  these  basalt  lavas  is  attributed 
by  the  author,  not  to  ordinary  weathering,  but  to  changes  produced 
in  them  soon  after  their  eruption  by  the  ''  action  of  water  of  volcanic 
origin."  In  the  subsequent  contact-metamorphism  by  the  gabbro 
and  granite  it  is  these  early  formed  amygdules  which  show  the 
most  interesting  effects,  viz.,  a  restoration  of  the  minerals  (felspar 
and  angite)  from  which  the  zeolites  and  chlorites  were  originally 
derived. 

To  the  second  or  plutonio  phase  of  igneous  activity  are  due  the 
most  picturesque  features  of  the  scenery  of  Skye.  This  phase 
consisted  in  the  intrusion  of  laocolitic  masses  first  of  ultra-basio 
rocks,  then  of  gabbro,  and  lastly  of  granite  and  granophyre.  The 
descriptions  of  the  partial  fusion  and  incorporations  of  the  gabbro 
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bj  the  mvading  gnoicft  mmsma^  wick  ^e  eoueqneni  pcodoesioa  of 
hjbrii  rcM^  of  timonm^i  cbemiead  and  mineEml  conkpoflitiom.  a»2 
t£e  fi«uuled  accownu  of  roe  pcealiar  compoMTe  sills  — *^  dfks* 
ootauie  the  moanuin  tract,  form  periu|w  the  moat  taponaac  U'l 
ttterestmj^  featare  of  the  meoiocr.  In  the  GMe  of  S^e  the  anthur 
finda  tliat  the  hetero^^eneirj  of  these  intnwoiis  m  mTarmbiT  doe.  aot 
to  differeatiatioo  rabaeqnefit  to  lAtuwioti,  bat  to  iim~rrMiiL  injeccioiis 
of  different  rock-magmas,  the  acid  magma  showing  a  fceodencj  to  be 
goided  bj  a  pTfr-exiating  baaic  djke  or  alL 

Of  the  third  and  final  phase  of  ii^aeona  acdiity  in  Skje  wLieh 
waa  characteriaed  bj  minor  intmrions  in  the  form  of  ailla  and 
dykeMy  the  moat  important  role  was  plajed  bj  Ike  great  group 
of  basic  sills  previooslj  referred  to,  whidi  are  intmaalated  amoag 
the  basaltic  lavas  to  soch  an  extent  that  thej  and  not  the  basalts 
reallj  form  the  salient  featnres  of  the  platean  coontrj.  Amongrt 
a  minor  gronp  of  bnsic  sills  an  iatereating  tjpe  is  the  pecnliar 
composite  tills  of  RoineTal.  to  one  of  the  constitn^nt^  of  which  the 
aothor  gives  the  prorisional  name  of  Mogearite.  This  and  Marscoite 
fa  hybrid  of  gabbro  and  granite,  prodaced,  however,  before  intmsioo) 
it  is  a  relief  to  s*?e  are  the  only  new  rock-names  which  appear  in 
a  memoir  which  deaU  with  so  many  rocks  of  exceptional  composition. 
To  the  rocks  cotDpo?»iDg  most  of  the  basic  dykes  and  sills  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Barker  applies  the  name  olivine-dolerite, 
altboogh  he  has  not  been  able  to  avoid  altogether  the  use  of  his 
term  diabase  for  some  of  the  coarser-textored  types  near  to  gabbro. 

In  an  interesting  pennhimate  chapter  is  given  a  general  review 
of  Tertiary  igneons  activity  in  Skye.  As  the  caose  of  this  activitv 
two  ^listinct  elements  of  cnistal  strain  are  recogniseti,  the  one 
regional  and  probably  relate<l  to  the  great  Atlantic  depression,  and 
the  other  local  :  to  the  first  are  attributed  the  fissure  eruptions  of 
l^asait,  the  great  group  of  basic  sills,  and  the  system  of  parallel 
dykes,  and  to  the  second  the  central  volcanic  eruptious,  the  plutonic 
intrusions,  and  the  radial  gronp  of  dykes  peculiar  to  the  Cuillin 
district. 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  physical  features  and  scenery  of  the 
island  and  their  relation  to  the  geology  are  discussed.  A  very 
complete  bibliography  of  the  geological  literature  referring  to  the 
Igneous  rocks  of  Skye  is  given  in  an  Appendix. 

llie  memoir  is  illustrated  by  84  text-figures  and  27  plates. 
References  to  the  figures  in  the  text  might  have  been  with  advantage 
more  often  accompanied  by  indications  of  the  pages  on  which 
they  occur. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  congratulate  Mr.  Barker  on  the 
completion  of  an  arduous  but  very  successful  piece  of  work,  and 
the  Geological  Survey  on  the  production  of  a  volume  which  with 
its  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations  can  be  offered  to  the  public 
at  so  low  a  price. 
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II. — Stantord^s  Geological  Atlas  of  Grkat  Britain  [based  od 
Keynolds's  Geological  Atlas],  with  plates  of  obaraoteristio  fossils, 
preceded  by  a  Desoription  of  the  G^logioal  Structure  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  Counties,  and  of  the  features  observable  along 
the  principal  lines  of  Railway.  By  Horace  B.  Woodward, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  pp.  X  and  140,  with  34  geologically  coloured 
Maps  and  16  double  octavo  Plates  of  Fossils  geologically 
arranged.  (London,  1904 :  Edward  Stanford,  12-14,  Long 
Acre,  W.C.     Price  12».  Bd.) 

EVERT  well-informed  person  at  the  present  day  is  not  necessarily 
a  geologist ;  nevertheless,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  people  who 
are  more  or  less  aeqwxinted  with  geology  (if  it  is  only  ''  a  bowing 
acquaintance,"  like  Mark  Twain's  with  the  Prince  of  Wales).  To 
those  more  or  less  interested  in  this  study,  and  especially  for  those 
who  have  little  time  to  spare,  a  handy  vade-mecum^  a  small  book,  not 
too  small,  as  a  pocket-companion,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  travel  in 
an  agreeable  and  intelligent  manner,  is  likely  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  publia  The  book  before  us  weighs  only  18  ounces, 
and  measures  5  by  7|  inches,  just  the  size  for  a  bicycle  bag  or 
a  side-pocket,  and  is  crammed  full  of  information  of  the  best  quality 
and  written  by  an  experienced  practical  geologist,  who  tells  his 
readers  what  is  to  be  seen  of  geological  interest  on  every  line  of 
railway  and  in  every  separate  county  in  the  kingdom,  illustrated 
by  34  maps  coloured  geologically,  so  that  he  who  rides,  by  road  or 
rail,  can  take  out  his  book  and  look  or  read  as  he  is  so  minded. 

Before  starting  out,  the  beginner  should  at  least  read  the  first 
34  pages,  which  in  clear  and  simple  language  will  convey  to  him 
an  outline  of  what  geology  teaches  about  the  broad  features  of  our 
island,  and  how  they  have  been  produced  by  the  agencies  of  the  sea 
or  by  rain  and  rivers,  or  the  slow  movements  of  the  solid  crust, 
during  vast  periods  of  past  geological  time :  how  the  old  sediments 
which  form  our  stratified  rocks  were  accumulated  and  afterwards 
uplifted,  and  then  slowly  carved  out  into  earth's  physical  features, 
just  as  a  sculptor  might  carve  the  features  of  a  man  out  of  a  block 
of  marble,  or,  as  the  same  thing  is  sometimes  done  now,  by  means  of 
the  'sandblast'  process — so  our  hills  and  dales  and  great  cliflTs 
and  rugged  mountains  have  been  slowly  carved  by  atmospheric 
agencies,  ice,  snow,  frost,  rain,  and  rivers,  nay,  even  by  wind  and 
sun,  heat  and  cold. 

The  reader  will  get  some  notion  too  of  the  periods  of  geological 
time  and  of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  various  rocks,  which  he  will 
speedily  recognise  in  the  handy  little  maps  of  the  counties  by  their 
several  geological  colours,  first  as  expressed  in  the  frontispiece  of  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  admirably  executed  by  chromolithography, 
as  Stanford's  know  so  well  how  to  do  it.  Each  geological  colour  Is 
numbered  in  the  Index  on  the  General  Map,  and  on  a  larger  scale  on 
the  single  folding-plate  (facing  p.  1),  which  gives  at  a  glance  the 
number,  colour,  and  name  of  each  formation  and  the  names  of  its 
characteristic  fossils.    Then,  if  the  reader  be  going  to  travel  from 
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TT  -Fi^at  It  &  ii9B    if  3ac«»  «CBs  neksd  ciC  tbe  Imad  or 

iarm»i  frniL  vl  CEsmsanL  aoK'  iy.  bi£  £■£  bB«  amd  Umr  a  tau 

-=L»  luios  ic  5iihrIs   rxxv-— Z  «£I  i^bb.  Awble  ti»  to  idMtiff. 

ccdLsii  "vrLi;  wvirs  si   nav  -an-  ^ssiofr  :f  Tkiz^;&.  asd  lor  teadiiiM; 
fE^  3  lurxTix  lix*  7«ccxr*»  aoti  flcumn^    Tb  obIt  fcsr  if 

'uf :  tn::  tzi:<xxx  iij^  rxLl-£f*5»£  cectfrciic  baj  feel  then 
3siCuen  *:•:  sLsiIr*.  -iics  jsat  icviaoEii  Sbctithi..  of  wiKMi  there  tie 

T  :c  :i»  wtrr  sk^  Krti*  book. 

G^:':«r>3il  Aibf^"^  bit  &  *ifC.~rT.  ai  ku  l:tiz  been  kaown  and 

fzl  o:3rn=.S;c  is-d  cri^i*  :o  tb-^w  jovmeTing  00 
r  iz.  Gr^k:  Brl-azn  who  take  ioterat  in  the 
z«^1:tt  '.''  "-^  i^icz-tTT.  p^*  fr»:  ei::::-.  i><ael  in  1S6'.\  was 
CT*i:Ar-e«:  ^::1  :1t  Lf^iitir  ^r  ::  •.1-f  li:«  Pr:-fe*s:r  Jrhn  M?rris,  F.G.S. 
f:r  21  Tc^'irs  .--  ::  ti^  i-::::rs  ::  :!■*  «je:i.>:-:caj.  MAGAri^E'.  and 
tL*  §r*:^-:  •=-■.:  n  :  :'-'>i-?-i  :-  I>r>.  w«  r*Y:s-ed  bv  tLe  late 
Mr.  E/c-rr-.    E-  rr.:^-.   F  R.S.  L  A-  11.  F.-.t.S.     aUo  one  of  the 

Tl*  prr*-?:::  t:'.-:::i*  Li*  :.r-rs  oirr*-!  ::::  Ep?n  the  general  plan 
of  tie  Crier  w.rs  :  :":.*  tri:  Li*.  h?wrTer.  l-e^n  entirely  rewritten 
bv  Mr.  nira-.e  B.  W»:wir:.  F.R.S.  Fr.  >r  descriptions  of  the 
geoI';rc*l  ::rnia:::L«.  vr:*h  M*:s  ::'  l>Mli*:r*  t'-r  fossils,  have  been 
giveL :  '.Le  parricrilars  relaiicz  to  each  o.-iinry  have  been  amplified, 
retr^fi  being  r%i-:  to  the  more  interesting  g*rological  facts,  irrespectiTe 
of  tbe  fcizrr  or  ir.*:  jjtrial  importance  of  the  county,  and  notes  on 
freaftide  resorts  Lave  h-een  appended. 

The  descrijitions  of  the  ge«»b>gical  features  observable  along  the 
main  lines  of  railwav  is  entirelv  a  new  feature.  A  few  of  tbe 
orijpnal  text  illustrations  are  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  edition,  the 
others  have  l^en  b»^rrowed  from  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay's  "Physical 
Gfcology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain." 

The  figures  of  fossils,  forming  sixteen  double  octavo  plates,  have 
\)eeu  reproduced  chiefly  from  Lowry's  "Tabular  View  of  British 
P'oKsiU "  and  from  his  *•  Chart  of  Characteristic  British  Tertiarr 
Tossils " ;    others   have    been   taken   from   the   "  Chart   of   Fossil 
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OrasUoea,"  drawn  by  J.  W.  Salter,  F.Q.S.,  and  Henry  Woodward, 
F.B.S. ;  a  few  are  from  Bamsay's  '*  Physioal  Geology/'  lliey  are 
▼ery  well  selected,  and  will  serve  to  illnstrate  the  forms  of  the 
leading  fossils  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  various  British 
stratified  rooks. 

The  maps  in  the  original  atlas  were  based  to  a  large  extent  on 
those  pablished  by  the  G^logioal  Survey,  and  they  have  now 
been  revised,  as  far  as  the  soale  has  permitted,  from  the  later 
published  maps  of  that  institution  and  from  Sir  A.  Greikie's 
Geological  Map  of  Scotland.  The  work  reflects  credit  on  both  the 
anthor-editor  and  publisher,  and  deserves  to  prove  a  success,  and 
is  certainly  a  very  useful  addition  to  our  geological  library. 


m. — A  OuiDS  TO  THV  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds  in  the 
Dkpartmbnt  of  Geoloot  and  Palsontology,  British 
Museum  (Natural  History),  Cromwell  Boad,  London, 
S. W.  Eighth  Edition.  8vo ;  pp.  xvi  and  100,  with  6  plates 
and  88  text-figures.     (London,  1904.     Price  6d.) 

f  pHE  Guides  to  the  Geological  Department  bid  fair  to  continue 
JL  to  be  ''  the  cheap  sizpenn'orth "  of  the  Museum.  The 
aggregate  sales  of  the  seven  earlier  editions  (1881-1896),  we  are 
told,  amounted  to  about  20,000  copies ;  and  we  may  safely  prophesy 
that  the  one  issued  this  year  will  find  equal  favour  with  the  public. 

This  work  has  been  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten;  28  of 
the  text-figures  used  in  the  earlier  editions  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  14  new  text-figures  introduced,  5  octavo  plates  of  fossils, 
a  new  geological  table  of  fossiliferous  deposits  giving  British 
and  European  names  of  strata,  also  a  folding  plate-plan  of  the 
Mammalian  and  Avian  Galleries. 

llie  new  illustrations  comprise  two  views  of  the  same  block  of 
a  Lower  Pliocene  Bone-bed  from  Pikermi  (near  Athens),  obtained 
by  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  F.R.S.,*  together  with  a  large 
-collection  of  fossil  remains  in  1901  (see  Geol.  Mao.,  1901, 
pp.  481-486),  crowded  with  bones  of  mammals  and  of  birds.  The 
three-toed  Horse  (Hipparion),  various  bones  of  antelopes,  and  some 
oamivora  make  up  the  great  mass  of  the  block. 

A  block  of  flint  from  Crayford,  Kent,  broken  by  Palasolithic  man 
in  making  flint-knives,  is  illustrated  on  p.  7  as  one  of  the  prehistoric 
series.  The  restored  skull  and  mandible  of  the  giant  lemur, 
MegaladaptB  iuBtgnis,  from  a  cave  in  Madagascar,  is  drawn  (p.  11), 
and  the  gaping  jaws  and  outline  of  head  of  the  sabre-toothed  tiger 
(Maeharodus)  (p.  13)  from  South  America.  After  such  a  yawn, 
do  you  think  he  could  ever  shut  his  mouth  again?  The  skeleton 
of  Hyanodon  from  Dakota  (p.  16)  is  also  new. 

Of  wonders  added  to  the  collection  lately  is  the  skull  and 
mandible  of  Arainoitherium  zitteli  (fig.  38,  p.  47),  a  mighty 
herbivore  of  the  new  order  Babypoda  (see  Dr.  0.  W.  Andrews, 
•Gkol.  Mao.,  October,  1904,  p.  481),  from  the  Upper  Eocene  of 

^  Author  of  the  present  Guide,  and  Keeper  of  the  Qeological  Department. 
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the  Faytim,  Egypt,  a  beast  off  which  the  royal  sabre  -  toothed 
tiger  might  have  dined  well  after  fair  fight  The  ptctared  skeleton 
of  Phenaeodtu,  like  that  ofSyauodon,  are  both  in  American  MnseoiiM. 
Taxodon  plaiensts,  a  hnge  herbivore,  is  represented  by  a  restored 
reproduction  in  the  gallery  (T).  Of  the  Elephants,  there  is  a  new 
figure  of  £lephas  (Stegodan)  gane$a  from  the  Sewaliks  of  India; 
and  near  it  (p.  64)  is  figured  the  four-tusked  Tebrabdodem^  from 
Sansan,  France,  the  skull  and  mandible  of  PaUeowuutod^m  beadMelU* 
and  of  Mcmiherium  lyonii,^  both  from  the  Eocene  of  the  Fay  dm,  ^ypt 

A  new  figure  is  also  added  of  the  skeleton  of  GJypiodam  dawipa 
(case  Z,  pavilion)  from  the  Pampa  formation  of  Buenos  Auee 
(p.  75),  and  on  plate  iv  pieces  of  the  skin  of  the  extinct  ground- 
sloth,  Oryphotherium  Listai,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Mtflodan,  wboee 
remains,  associated  with  man,  were  obtained  from  a  cavern  near 
Last  Hope  Inlet,  Patagonia,  where  these  great  phytophagoos 
mammals  appear  to  have  been  kept  alive,  and  fed  upon  cut  grass 
(also  preserved)  by  these  wild  people,  who  afterwards  ate  them, 
leaving  the  bones  and  skin  behind. 

The  lower  teeth  of  the  existing  Monotreme  OrnithorhynehHi  are 
figured  (p.  85)  to  show  their  multituberculate  crowns,  which  closely 
resemble  the  teeth  of  some  of  the  earliest  Prototherian  mammals 
found  fossil.  A  figure  is  added  (p.  90)  of  the  restored  skull  of  the 
great  extinct  bird  Phororachos,  also  from  Patagonia ;  and  on  pi.  t 
is  given  a  beautiful  figure  of  the  skeleton  of  the  gigantic  Moa 
(Dinomis  maximus)  from  New  Zealand,  set  up  in  the  gallery  some 
years  since.  Plate  vi  gives  an  excellent  figure  of  the  long- tailed  and 
toothed  fossil  bird,  the  Archceopteryx,  from  the  Lithograpliic  Stone  of 
Eichstiidt,  Bavaria  (described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Henry  Woodward 
in  the  Intellectual  Observer,  vol.  ii,  for  1862). 

In  the  folding  table  of  stratified  rocks  the  range  of  each  great 
group  of  organisms  is  shown  in  the  stratified  series,  and  the 
approximate  European  equivalents  of  the  British  rocks  are  given 
in  parallel  columns. 

In  a  museum  the  student  is  more  concerned  with  the  succession 
of  life  than  with  the  succession  of  stratified  rock-masses ;  and 
a  grouping  by  means  of  epoch  names — that  should  be  used  all 
the  world  over,  if  possible — is  to  be  commended. 

The  fresh  column  of  Ages,  as  present  day,  historic,  neolithic, 
pala>olithic,  glacial,  would  be  excellent  if  all  were  simple  and 
accepted  terms,  but  such  names  as  *  Priabonian,'  *  Artinskian/ 
*  Pliensbachian,'  etc.,  have  been  very  little  used  in  this  country; 
it  is,  however,  possible  they  may  be  adopted  when  known  and 
appreciated ;  but  for  the  people  who  buy  the  Guide  they  do  not 
seem  likely  to  be  of  much  assistance. 

Another  new  column  added  gives,  diagram matically,  the  relative 
lengths  of  Epochs,  with  the  thickness  of  each,  and  anyone  who  like* 
may  colour  this  part  for  himself  with  great  advantage. 

*  Sec  Geol.  Mao.,  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  on  Tetrabelodon,  1903,  p.  22.5. 
'  Article  ])y  Dr.  C.  "NV.  Andrews,  see  Geol.  Mao.,  March,  1904,  p,  \\\i. 
5  See  Geol.  Mac,  March,  1904,  p.  110. 
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Among  the  figares  eliminated  from  the  Qnide,  we  miss  the 
picture  of  the  '  Mask-ox/  and  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Indian  and 
African  elephants  (useful  for  comparison)  ;  these  are  probably 
excluded  as  living  forms,  but  by  the  time  a  new  edition  is  called 
for  we  may  see  the  whole  of  the  recent  and  fossil  mammalia  and 
birds  amalgamated  in  one  Guide.  Signs  are  not  wanting  of  what 
Sir  Henry  Howorth,  writing  to  the  Ttmes,  described  as  the  coming 
fusion  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  Galleries. 


lY. — Phtsiogbaphy  :  ak  Intboduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature. 
By  T.  H.  HuxLXY.  Bevised  and  partly  rewritten  by  R.  A. 
Gbiooby,  Profeissor  of  Astronomy,  Queen's  College,  London. 
8vo ;  pp.  xi,  423,  with  301  illustrations.  (London :  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  Limited,  1904.    Price  4<.  6d.) 

IT  was  in  1877  that  Huxley's  "  Physiography  "  was  introduced  to 
the  public,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  revolutionized,  as  was  the 
aim  of  the  author,  the  old  method  of  teaching  Physical  (Geography. 
He  sought  to  convey  scientific  conceptions  by  an  appeal  to  observa- 
tion ;  to  create  interest  in  the  study  of  '  Earth-knowledge '  by 
commencing  with  the  local  geography,  ''  until  step  by  step  the 
conviction  dawns  upon  the  learner  that,  to  attain  to  even  an 
elementary  conception  of  what  goes  on  in  his  parish,  he  must  know 
something  about  the  universe."  Thus  *'  the  knowledge  of  the  child 
should,  of  set  purpose,  be  made  to  grow  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
cf  the  human  race  has  spontaneously  grown." 

llie  original  edition  of  Huxley's  book  owed  muoh,  as  the  author 
cordially  acknowledged,  to  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler. 
The  work  became  at  once  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
a  third  edition  was  issued  in  1880,  and  it  has  continued  to  hold  its 
place  with  comparatively  little  alteration  until  the  appearance  of  the 
present  work.  The  progress  of  science  during  tlie  past  quarter  of 
a  century  has,  however,  made  necessary  many  additions  and  modi- 
fications in  detail,  while  here  and  there  alteration  in  plan  has  been 
deemed  desirable. 

The  most  prominent  change  is  in  the  omission  of  the  special 
reference  to  the  Thames  and  its  basin,  which  Huxley  had  taken  for 
his  '  text ' ;  instead,  the  central  idea  has  been  transferred  to  any 
river  basin.  This  difference  in  treatment  is  marked' when  we  com- 
pare the  index  of  the  present  volume  with  that  of  Huxley's  third 
edition.  In  the  latter  there  are  more  than  sixty  references  to  the 
lliames  and  its  basin.  In  the  present  index  the  Thames  is  not 
recorded.  Considering  the  interest  of  the  subject,  a  little  more  space 
might  have  been  given  to  the  ''  Development  of  a  drainage  area,"  as 
but  scant  justice  can  be  accorded  in  a  page  of  print  to  the  views 
enunciated  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis;  and  his  nomenclature  of 
rivers  is  not  even  mentioned. 

A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  new  work  consists  in  the  number  of 
admirable  pictorial  and  other  illustrations,  of  which  six  only  appeared 
in  the  old  editions ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  while  the  work 
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has  been  thoroughlj  rerked,  yet  a  great  deal  of  the  original  text  W 
been  retained.  Moreover,  Profeeaor  Or^^ory,  whoee  sympathiea  may 
be  oonaidered  to  lean  towards  the  aatronomioal  side  d  physiography, 
has  very  fairly  upheld  the  balanoe  of  power  allotted  by  Hnxley  ti^ 
the  claims  of  the  several  sciences  concerned  in  the  subject.  Physio- 
graphy is  thus  kept  well  within  its  legitimate  boonds  of  i^urth- 
knowledge,  or,  strictly  speakiug,  Nature-knowledge,  deafHte  the 
tendency,  as  Professor  Lapworth  observed  last  year  in  his  addiMS 
to  the  Geological  Society,  for  *'  Physiography  to  embrace  much  that 
truly  belongs  to  Astronomy."  Professor  Gregory,  indeed,  oommenoes 
his  work  in  a  way  that  must  delight  Professor  Lapworth,  by  dealing 
with  "  Maps  and  Map-reading,"  a  subject  eminently  fitted  to  interest 
and  instruct,  but  hitherto  strangely  neglected  in  all  spheres  of  society. 
Hie  chapter  on  ''Geological  Structure  and  History"  oon tains 
many  effective  pictures,  but  here  and  there  some  emendation  is 
required  in  the  text.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  interpret  fig.  234, 
*'  Greensand  with  boulders  at  Headington,  2^  milee  below  Oxford." 
The  '  Lower  Greensand '  of  Shotover  Hill,  by  Headington,  rests  on 
Portlandian  beds  with  huge  '  doggers ' ;  and  at  a  lower  level  there  is 
Eimeridge  Clay  resting  on  the  Oorallian  Limestone,  strata  that  answer 
better  to  the  figure  than  to  the  legend  attached  to  it.     On  the  same 

E2;e  (831)  it  is  stated  that  "the  hills  of  Middlesex  are  formed  of 
ndon  Clay,"  whereas  Stanmore  Hill,  the  highest  ground,  is  capped 
by  gravel ;  Hendon,  Finchley,  and  M  us  well  Hill,  by  gravel  and 
boulder-clay  ;  Harrow,  Hampstead,  and  Highgate,  by  Bagshot  sand. 
On  the  next  page  we  find  Edge  Hill  included  among  the  escarpments 
of  the  Oolites,  whereas,  to  be  precise,  it  is  a  scarp  of  Marlstone  or 
Middle  Lias.  These,  however,  are  but  trifiing  defects  that  may 
readily  be  put  right  in  a  new  edition. 

"V. — Geological   Survey   of  the  Transvaal:    Kkport   for   the 
YEAR  1903.     (Pretoria,  1904.     Price  7».  6d.) 

rpHE  Geological  Survey  of  the  Transvaal,  as  organized  under  the 
JL  British  Government,  was  constituted  in  February,  1903,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Herbert  Kynaston,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  The  present 
report  deals  with  the  first  year's  field-work  carried  on  by  the 
Director  and  two  geologists,  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Hall,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  It  is  a  folio  work  of  48  pages,, 
accompanied  by  24  plates  of  pictorial  views,  sections,  plans,  and 
colour- printed  maps,  all  admirably  rendered.  The  area  chosen  for 
surv^ey  was  that  to  the  east  of  Pretoria,  bordering  the  railway  as 
far  east  as  Balmoral  on  the  way  to  Middelbnrg ;  and  the  main 
results  of  the  field-work  are  depicted  on  a  map  on  the  scale  of 
about  2^  miles   to   an   inch.     The   older   stratified   rocks   include 

il)  a  Dolomite  SerieSy  (2)  shales  and  quartzites  grouped  as  the 
\etoria  Series^  (3)  the  Waterherg  Sandstofies  and  conglomerateir 
(4)  the  Karroo  System,  comprising  glacial  conglomerate,  coal- 
measures,  etc.,  and  (o)  alluvial  deposits.  Granite,  felsite,  syenite. 
elsBolite-syeiiite,  diabase,  and  volcanic  breccia  are  likewise  repre- 
sented.     Evidence    is    brought    forward    to    show    that    there   is 


a  eonsiderable  break  between  the  Waterberg  and  Pretoria  Seriet. 
The  glacial  oonglomerate,  which  lies  at  the  bate  of  the  Elarroo 
System,  is  on  the  same  borison  as  the  well-known  Dwyka  con- 
glomerate of  Cape  Colony.  Glaciated  snrfaoes  have  been  met  with 
further  north  than  had  previously  been  observed  by  Dr.  Molengraaff, 
and  the  eyidence  of  the  striaa  and  of  the  boulders  indicates  that  the 
general  direction  of  the  ice-movement  was  from  north  to  south. 
Excellent  pictures  of  glaciated  surfaces  are  given.  Investigations 
were  made  into  the  diamondiferous  deposits  of  the  Schuller,  Eaal- 
fontein,  and  Montrose  mines.  The  diamonds  are  found  in  true  pipes 
or  volcanic  vents,  and  in  alluvial  and  other  superficial  deposits. 
The  pipes  appear  all  to  belong  to  the  same  geological  period,  and 
they  are  evidently  younger  than  the  Pretoria  Series,  into  which  they 
have  been  intruded.  There  is,  however,  much  resemblance  in 
behaviour  and  constitution  between  the  pipes  now  described  and 
those  of  Eimberley,  and  if  they  prove  to  be  contemporaneous  the 
Transvaal  pipes  would  be  of  post-Karroo  age. 

Mr.  Eynaston  and  his  fellow-workers  are  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  the  results  of  their  first  year's  work  in  the  Transvaal, 
showing,  as  it  does,  abundant  evidence  of  careful  scientific  research 
by  well-trained  observers,  who  are  at  the  same  time  keenly  alert 
with  regard  to  questions  of  economic  geology  on  which  their  labours 
are  calculated  to  throw  light. 


ROBERT    FISHER    TOMES,    J. P.,    F.Q.S. 

Bottx  1823.  Died  July  10,  1904. 

Last  July  the  geological  world  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
a  veteran  geologist,  Kobert  Fisher  Tomes,  of  South  Littleton, 
near  Evesham.  Although  he  may  have  appeared  to  have  lived 
a  somewhat  secluded  life,  it  was  nevertheless  an  extremely  active 
one.  The  administration  of  justice,  educational  matters,  parish  and 
county  work,  various  branches  of  arohadology,  zoology,  and  geology, 
all  received  attention ;  whilst  he  was  an  excellent  carver  of  old 
oak  and  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  old  china — especially  Worcester. 
His  collections  of  fossil  corals  and  birds  are  particularly  fine,  and  he 
also  possessed  a  number  of  type-specimens  of  bats,  which  unfortunately 
went  to  decay  owing  to  inadequate  preservation. 

Mr.  Tomes  was  bom  at  Weston-on-Avon  in  1823,  and  was  the 
brother  of  Sir  John  Tomes,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  who 
died  in  1895  (an  odontologist  of  no  mean  rank,  and  a  friend  of 
Sir  Bichard  Owen).  He  was  Vice-Ghairman  of  the  Chipping  Gampden 
School  Board  for  many  years ;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  for  thirteen  years  (until  1879),  when  he  went 
to  live  at  South  Littleton.  He  was  appointed  Alderman  for 
the  County  Council  of  Worcester;    subsequently  being  placed  on 
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In  18M  Mr.  Tomes  wm  mnde  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Zoological  Soeietj  of  London,  in  recognition  of  the  iaboor  ipcst 
sad  the  excellent  resolts  obtained  tnm.  the  examination  of  the 
ChetropCeta,  and  for  his  descriptions  of  many  new  species.  Hit 
line  collection  of  birds  from  the  coontj  of  W«oester  testily  to 
his  taxidermic  skill  and  knowledge  of  ornithology. 

About  the  year,  bowcTer,  that  he  was  elected  a  Conesponding 
Member  of  the  Zoological  Soc^ty,  Mr.  Tomes  directed  his  attentioQ 
to  geological  matters,  opening  the  diacossion  as  to  the  age  of  tbe 
Sotton  Stone  and  Lias  coDglomermtes  of  Glamorganshire.  Tbe 
sobject  was  broached  in  1863  on  scconnt  of  a  Grfpluta  baring  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Tomes  to  John  Jones,  of  Gloocester,  for  the  porpoie 
of  fignring  and  describing  in  bis  psper  '*  On  Grjpluta  imemrva  sod 
its  varieties"  common icated  to  the  Cotteswold  Clob ;  the  strsti- 
grapbicsl  position  of  tbe  foesil  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Tomes 
as  ''  White  Lias  of  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire."  The  fsct  that  the 
Grfphta  was  of  great  interest  if  it  really  occarred  in  what  wss 
known  as  the  "  White  Lias,"  was  naturally  appreciated  by  Jones, 
hot  the  fact  was  <x»n tested  by  Charles  Moore,  F.G.S.,  of  Balb. 
Moore  denied  that  KhaBtic  beds  were  exposeii  in  the  Bridgend 
cutting;  but  admitted  that  it*  the  Gryphaa  was  associated  with 
Ostrea  tntusftriata  (PItcatnIa  inlftsstriata).  then  the  evidence  for 
the  Rhajtic  age  of  the  deposit  was  stron*^.  as  it  was  then  generally 
believed  that  Plicatula  only  occurred  in  the  White  Lias.  Accordinglv 
it  was  a^eed  that  Tomes,  Moore.  Kershaw,  and  Gibbs  should 
make  a  fresh  examination  of  the  section.  Tomes  discovered 
the  little  Plicatula  adhering  to  a  lump  of  Mountain  Limestone 
firmly  emf>edded  in  the  Lias  rock.  Near  the  same  horizon  a  large 
specimen  of  Coroniceras  BuMandi  was  discovered  bj  Moore.  After 
an  examination  of  the  coast-pection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sutton 
and  a  re-investigation  of  the  Bridgend  cutting  (where  a  Gryphaa  with 
*'  no  less  than  six  small  specimens  of  Ostrea  intusstriata  '*  adhering 
was  found ),  it  was  agreed  that  the  species  had  a  much  more  extended 
range  in  time  than  had  been  hitherto  thought,  and  therefore  could 
**  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  typical  of  White  Lias."  The  matter 
then  appeared  settled,  for  Mr.  Tomes  submitted  that  there  was 
hut  one  explanation,  nnd  that  was  **  that  during  the  period  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Rha?tic  heds  no  such  deposition  took  place  at  the 
locality  in  question  [Bridgend]."  an  opinion  he  re-stated  in  1877, 
and  added,  *•  the  Rhaetic  fauna  of  that  period  became  in  this  manner 
mixt'd  up  with  that  of  th*»  tru«  Lias,  which  was  subsequently 
deposited."     He  held  this  opinion  to  the  end,  reiterating  it  in  1903 
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when  dealing  with  the  ooral  Heiera$tr€M  rhatieaf  from  the  Avieula 
-eontoria  heds  of  Deerhnrst,  Qlonoestenshire. 

Mr.  Tomes  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1877, 
and  communicated  nuroeroas  papers  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Jonmal  of  the  Society  from  1878  to  1903.  Whether  short  or  long, 
these  papers — all  on  fossil  corals — embodied  the  results  of  critical 
examination  and  accurate  field-work,  although  the  results  arrived 
at  from  an  examination  of  the  corals  were  frequently  contested  by 
Duncan.  To  the  Obologioal  Magazinb  he  contributed  an  even 
greater  number  of  papers  on  the  same  subject,  always  making  his 
own  drawings. 

L.  Richardson. 
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JOHN    BELL    HATCHER.* 
Born  October  11,  1861.  Dibd  July  3,  1904. 

The  Editor  of  the  Aunah  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh, 
PeDDsylvania,  U.S.,  records  with  deep  regret  the  death,  ou  July  3rd, 
1904,  of  his  trusted  associate,  Mr.  John  Bell  Hatcher. 

Mr.  Hatcher  was  bom  at  Cooperstown,  Brown  County,  lllinoiit 
on  October  11th,  1861.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret  C. 
Hatcher.  The  family  is  Virginian  in  extraction.  In  his  boyhood 
his  parents  removed  to  Greene  County,  Iowa,  where  his  father, 
who  with  his  mother  survive  him,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
near  the  town  of  Cooper.  He  received  his  early  education  from 
his  fatlier,  who  in  the  winter  months  combined  the  work  of  teaching 
in  the  schools  with  labour  upon  his  farm.  He  also  attended  the 
public  schools  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  1880  he  entered  Giinnell 
College,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  then  went 
to  Yale  College,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Philosophy, 
in  July,  1884.  While  a  student  at  Yale  his  natural  fondness  for 
scientific  pursuits  asserted  itself  strongly,  and  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  late  Professor  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  the  celebrated 
Naturalist,  at  that  time  palseontologistof  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  Professor  Marsh,  as  soon  as  the  young  man  had  received 
his  diploma,  commissioned  him  to  undertake  a  paleontological 
investigation  in  south  -  western  Nebraska.  From  the  summer  of 
1884  until  the  year  1893  he  was  continuously  in  the  employment 
of  Professor  Marsh.  During  these  years  he  conducted  explorations 
over  a  wide  area  in  the  States  of  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas.  Montana,  Utab, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  These  expeditions  to  the  western  country, 
which  usually  began  early  in  the  spring,  continued  until  late  in  the 
fall,  or  even  into  the  early  winter.  He  also  collected  in  the  winter 
months  and  early  spring  in  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  His 
success  as  a  collector  was  phenomenal,  and  the  scientific  treasures 
which  he  unearthed  greatly  enriched  the  collections  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and  of  the  Peabody  Museum  in  New 
Haven.  It  was  upon  the  collections  of  vertebrate  fossils  made  by 
J.  B.  Hatcher  that  Professor  Gthniel  C.  Marsh  based  to  a  ver)' 
large  extent  many  of  his  most  important  papers,  and  to  Hatcher 
more  than  to  any  other  man  is  due  the  discovery  and  collection 
of  the  Ceratopsia,  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  extinct 
reptilia.     Very    little    had    been    known   about   them,    and   before 

^  Reprinted,  slightly  abridged,  from  Dr.  "W.  J.  Holland's  notice  in  Annah  of 
the  Carnegie  i/««tfHm,'Yo\.  u,  ^o.  \  ^\^QQ\,'^^.  597-604. 
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Hatcher  snooeeded  in  disooTering  a  large  number  of  skulls  and 
akeletons  tbej  were  at  best  represented  by  a  few  fragments,  the 
Dainre  of  which  was  hardly  understood  even  by  the  most  advanced 
alndents.  At  the  time  of  bis  lamented  death  Professor  Marsh  was 
engaged  in  preparing  a  monograph  upon  this  material,  and  it  fell 
to  his  distinguished  student,  who  had  discovered  these  colossal 
creatures,  to  take  up  in  1902  the  work  which  Marsh  had  left 
unfinished,  and  he  was  devoting  himself  to  this  work  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

In  1890  Mr.  Hatcher  was  made  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Oeology 
in  Tale  University,  and  in  1893  he  was  elected  Curator  of  Vertebrate 
Palaeontology  and  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Geology  in  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton. 

While  at  Princeton  he  continued  his  geological  and  palseontological 
explorations  in  the  Western  States  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  and 
■nooesa.  For  many  years  he  had  cherished  the  wish  to  undertake 
tbe  exploratiou  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  a  geo* 
logical  and  paisBontoIugical  standpoint.  He  finally  undertook  the 
Ottllection  of  a  fund  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  this  object 
Generous  subscriptions  were  made  by  a  number  of  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  Princeton  University,  and  he  himself  out  of  his  small 
savings  contributed  a  large  portion  of  what  proved  to  be  required 
to  undertake  the  work.  His  plans  were  thoroughly  approved  and 
enthusiastically  supported  by  Professor  W.  B.  Scott,  the  Professor 
of  Geology  in  Princeton.  Three  expeditions  were  made.  The 
first  extended  from  March  Ist,  1896,  to  July  16tb,  1897.  On 
this  expedition  Mr.  Hatcher  was  accompanied  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  0.  A.  Peterson,  as  an  assistant.  The  second  expedition 
extended  from  November  7th,  1897,  to  November*  9th,  1898, 
when  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Colburn  as  taxidermist. 
The  third  expedition  was  carried  on  from  December  9th,  1898, 
to  September  1st,  1899,  when  Mr.  0.  A.  Peterson  again  accom- 
panied Mr.  Hatcher.  The  story  of  these  expeditions  has  been 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Princeton 
University  Expeditions  to  Patagonia,  which  are  being  issued  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  Professor  William  B.  Scott  upon  the 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Publication  Fund  of  Princeton  University,  the 
fund  having  been  generously  given  by  Mr.  Morgan  in  order  that  the 
scientific  information  secured  by  Mr.  Hatcher  might  be  made  known 
to  the  world.  In  the  conduct  of  these  expeditions  J.  B.  Hatcher 
strikingly  revealed  not  only  his  great  scientific  insight,  but  his 
Qndaunted  courage  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  Twice  he  nearly 
lost  his  life,  once  as  the  result  of  a  singular  accident  which 
befell  him  while  taking  a  lonely  road  across  the  pampas,  once  while 
confined  to  his  tent  amidst  the  deep  snows  of  winter  by  a  violent 
attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  from  the  ill  effects  of  which 
be  never  quite  recovered. 

The  results  of  Hatcher's  explorations  in  Patagonia  were  of  the 
most  important  character.  The  collections  of  vertebrate  fossils 
made  by  him  and  his  assistants,  and  now  preserved  at  Princeton 
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University,  are  enormous  in  extent  and  of  the  very  highest  soientifio 
value.  Some  of  these  collections  virere  made  by  him  at  great 
personal  risk,  the  strata  in  which  they  were  found  being  only 
•exposed  for  a  few  hours  at  low  tide  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean. 
Working  rapidly  he  and  his  assistant  took  up  what  they  ooald»  and 
then  hurried  back  over  the  wide  beach  to  the  cliffs,  to  presently 
«ee  the  water  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  deep  rolling  over  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  excavating.  The  explorers  literally  snatched 
their  treasures  froni  the  hungry  jaws  of  the  ocean.  In  the  fields 
of  recent  zoology  and  botany  he  made  extensive  collections.  His 
geographical  discoveries  were  of  great  importance.  He  added 
immensel}'  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Patagonia,  traversing 
vast  territories  upon  which  civilized  man  had  never  before  planted 
foot.  He  discovered  raotm tains  and  lakes,  and  traced  the  course  of 
rivers  which  had  never  before  been  mapped.  One  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges,  by  the  consent  of  both  the  Argentine  and  Chilian 
Governments,  bears  his  name.  His  decision  that  the  crest  of  the 
Patagonian  watershed  in  parts  of  its  course  lies  far  east  of  the  crest 
of  the  southern  Andean  ranges,  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  boundary-line  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chile,  and  in  the  arbitration  of  this  question,  which  has  happily 
been  settled  without  recourse  to  arms,  as  was  at  one  time  threatened, 
the  discoveries  of  the  young  American  explorer  were  brought  into 
prominence  in  diplomatic  circles. 

On  February  1st,  1900,  J.  B.  Hatch  err  accepted  the  position 
of  Curator  of  Palaeontology  and  Osteology  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  where  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  0.  A. 
Peterson,  immediately  after  his  return  from  Patagonia,  had  been 
employed  aS  an  assistant.  Installed  in  his  new  post,  with  the 
assurance  of  the  unqualified  and  generous  support  of  the  founder  of 
the  Institute  in  all  wise  efforts  to  make  his  work  successful,  he  began 
to  lay  out  in  connection  with  the  Director  of  the  Museum  plans  to 
create  one  of  the  most  important  palajontological  collections  in 
America.  For  four  summers  in  succession  he  carried  on  explorations 
in  the  Western  States.  In  1903  he  was  associated  for  a  portion  of 
the  time  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Stanton,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  and  geological 
age  of  the  Judith  River  beds,  which  had  been  for  some  time  the 
subject  of  earnest  discussion  among  geologists.  His  views  in  i-elation 
to  this  subject,  which  had  been  opposed  by  almost  every  other 
geologist  in  America,  were  finally  ascertained  to  be  correct,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  personal  gratification  to  him,  as  the  writer 
of  these  lines  knows,  that  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and 
of  his  conclusions,  which  had  been  reached  many  years  before,  had 
been  verified. 

While  Professor  Hatcher  wrote  very  little  in  relation  to  geology, 
he  nevertheless  was  regarded  as  being  one  of  the  very  ablest  of 
American  geologists,  his  great  experience  in  the  field  and  his  close 
attention  to  the  subject  having  given  him  a  practical  knowledge 
such  as  was  possessed  b'j  ^^w  ot  his  contemporaries.     One  of  the 
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leading  geologists  in  Araerioa,  in  speaking  of  him  said  to  the  writer, 
*'  I  regard  Professor  Hatoher  as  one  of  the  best  informed  geologists 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  pre-eminent  in  this  field,  though  he  sets 
comparatively  small  store  bj  his  attainments.*' 

The  last  five  years  of  his  life,  during  whioh  he  was  connected 
with  the  Carnegie  Institute,  were  not  only  years  in  whioh  he  proved 
himself  remarkably  successful  as  a  collector,  but  in  whioh  he 
revealed  his  ability  as  a  scientific  author.  A  number  of  important 
papers  from  his  pen  have  appeared  in  the  Annals  and  Memoirs  of 
the  Carnegie  Museum.  The  first  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Princeton  University  Expeditions  was  written  by  him  during  this 
time.  He  contributed  numerous  brief  articles  to  various  scientific 
journals,  and  in  1902  undertook  for  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  the  completion  of  the  Monograph  of  the  Ceratopsia  which 
had  been  left  unfinished  by  Professor  Marsh  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  writer  believes  that  this  great  work  had  been  brought 
so  far  that  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  it  with  comparatively 
small  effort  on  the  part  of  some  one  reasonably  familiar  with  the 
subject.  Various  other  important  papers  of  a  monographic  character 
had  been  begun.  Unfortunately  these  for  the  most  part  are  not 
in  such  condition  that  they  can  be  published. 

One  of  the  great  undertakings  which  had  occupied  much  of  his 
time  and  thought  during  the  past  eighteen  months  was  the  repro- 
duction of  the  skeleton  of  Diplodocus  carnegiei,  a  restoration  of  which 
had  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  purpose  of 
presentation  to  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Trustees 
of  which  in  February,  1903,  had  formally  signified  their  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  kind  offer  to  have  such  a  reproduction  made  for 
them.  The  superintendence  of  this  work  was  a  most  congenial  labour 
to  him.  On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1904,  a  small  company  of  scientific 
men  and  women,  together  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
bad  the  pleasure  of  a  private  view  of  this  restoration,  which  had 
been  temporarily  set  up  prior  to  its  shipment  to  England.  The 
absence  of  Professor  Hatcher  from  the  little  company  was  feelingly 
alluded  to  by  many.  But  none  of  the  party  dreamed,  although  he 
was  known  to  be  seriously  ill,  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
life's  work. 

Mr.  Hatcher's  position  as  a  palaeontologist  was  unique.  He  is 
universally  admitted  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to  pass 
judgment  to  have  been  the  best  and  most  successful  palaeontological 
collector  whom  America  has  ever  produced.  The  larger  proportion 
of  the  choicest  vertebrate  fossils  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Yale  University,  in  the  collection  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  the  Museum  of  Princeton  University,  and  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh  were  collected  by  him.  To 
a  very  large  extent  the  American  methods  of  collecting  such 
remains,  which  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
known,  were  the  product  of  his  experience  in  the  field  and  of  his 
careful  thought.  In  a  letter  just  received  by  the  writer  from 
Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  the  Palaeontologist  of  the  United 
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States  Oeological  Survey,  he  says,  alluding  to  the  death  of  Profettor 
Hatcher :  "  I  can  hardly  tell  3roa  how  shocked  and  grieved  I  am. 
I  had  often  thought  of  the  probability  of  Hatcher's  death  while  in 
the  field  when  taking  great  risks  and  entirely  away  from  medical 
and  surgical  attendance,  but  of  his  death  at  home  I  had  not 
thought  a  moment.  In  his  intense  enthusiasm  for  scienoe,  and  the 
promotion  of  geology  and  paladontology,  and  the  tremendous  sacrifices 
he  was  prepared  to  make,  and  had  made,  he  was  a  truly  rare  and 
noble  spirit,  the  sort  of  man  that  is  vastly  appreciated  in  England 
and  in  Germany,  but  I  fear  very  little  appreciated  in  America.  His 
work  as  a  collector  was  magnifioent,  probably  the  greatest  on 
record." 

Professor  W.  6.  Scott,  in  the  columns  of  Science,  says :  ''  Hatcher 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  revolutionized  the  methods  of  oollecting 
vertebrate  fossils,  a  work  which  before  his  time  had  been  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  untrained  and  unskilful  men,  but  which  he 
converted  into  a  fine  art.  The  exquisitely  preserved  fossils  in 
American  museums,  which  awaken  the  admiring  envy  of  European 
palaeontologists,  are,  to  a  large  extent,  directly  or  indirectly  due  to 
Hatcher's  energy  and  skill,  and  to  the  large-minded  help  and  advice 
as  to  methods  and  localities  which  were  always  at  the  service  of 
anyone  who  chose  to  ask  for  them."  Testimony  of  like  character  as 
to  the  great  achievements  of  Professor  Hatcher  has  come  from  many 
other  sources. 

Hatcher  was  an  indefatigable  student  and  a  very  keen  observer. 
He  was  fertile  in  resources.  He  had  great  mechanical  aptitudes, 
and  succeeded,  sometimes  when  alone,  by  patient  effort  in  accom- 
plishirjg  apparently  impossible  tasks  in  the  removal  of  huge  and 
weighty  objects  from  diflScult  positions,  which  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  by  others.  The  writer  recalls  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  he  dared  great  physical  risks  and  even  death, 
when  alone,  far  from  human  companionship,  in  extracting  lar^ 
masses  from  their  original  position  and  moving  them  by  a  skilful 
arrangement  of  levers  to  points  where  they  could  afterwards  he 
taken  up.  One  such  instance  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1903, 
and  the  writer  could  not  refrain,  while  admiring  the  courage  and 
skill  displayed,  from  earnestly  warning  Mr.  Hatoher  against  the 
repetition  of  such  risks  as  he  at  that  time  assumed  in  attempting  to 
handle  a  block  of  rock  weighing  nearly  a  ton  without  the  assistanoe 
of  other  men. 

While  accomplishing  a  vast  amount  of  most  important  work 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life,  there  was  hardly  any 
time  in  which,  as  the  result  of  the  illness  and  exposure  which  be 
had  undergone  in  Patagonia,  he  did  not  suffer  pain,  and  at  times 
of  a  most  excruciating  character,  and  yet  he  was  patient  and 
imcomplaining. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hatcher  was  his 
extreme  modesty.  He  was  always  reticent  in  speaking  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  shunned  publicity  other  than  that  which  oame  to 
him  through  his  soientific  writings. 
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Hatoher  was  a  moat  oharming  oompanion,  and  when  he  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  relate  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  strange  and 
distant  places,  the  listener  found  bis  companionship  fascinating. 

Though  living  so  much  of  his  life  in  the  wilderness,  he  was 
a  man  of  strong  domestic  attachments.  He  loved  his  home,  and  to 
none  of  all  the  wide  circle  of  his  acquaintance  does  his  untimely 
death  bring  deeper  and  more  poignant  grief  than  to  his  wife  and 
four  young  children.  To  them  the  writer  renews  in  these  lines  his 
-expression  of  the  deepest  sympathy.  W.  J.  Holland. 

Dbslongchamps'  Ttpis  of  Jurassic  BaAGHioPODA.—The  British 
Museum  (Natural  History)  has  received  a  valuable  donation,  one 
particularly  interesting  to  students  of  British  Jurassic  Brachiopods. 
It  consists  of  about  100  plaster  oasts  of  the  ty{)es  (holotypes,  hypo- 
types),  etc.,  of  the  Jurassic  Brachiopoda  figured  by  E.  Deslongchamps 
in  the  Paleontologie  Frangaise  Terr.  Jurass.,  with  a  few  other  treasures 
of  the  Deslongchamps  Collection  figured  elsewhere.  Among  the 
latter  is  a  cast  of  the  holotype  of  the  very  rare  Bhynchonella 
Deslongchampai,  Davidson — the  Museum  already  possesses  the  historic 
Tesson  example  of  this  species ;  also  a  cast  of  the  holotype  of  Terebr. 
biplieaia  (Brocohi),  which  is  not  a  Cretaceous  fossil  at  all,  but  is 
a  Jurassic  Omiihella,  Among  the  Pal.  Fran9.  speoimens  the  examples 
of  T.  eonghbata,  T.  Ferryi,  T.  Jauberti,  and  others  of  Deslongchamps' 
species  will  be  of  especial  interest.  The  Director,  Professor  E.  Bay 
Lankester,  F.R.S.,  has  presented  this  fine  series  to  the  Museum. 

Mb.  C.  Fox-8tranoway8,  who  joined  the  staflf  of  the  Geological 
Survey  under  Sir  Hoderick  Murobison  in  18G7,  has  retired  from 
the  public  service.  During  the  course  of  his  long,  detailed,  and 
invariably  careful  work  in  the  field,  he  has  surveyed  large  areas 
in  Yorkshire,  including  portions  of  the  great  Coalfield,  the  country 
around  Harrogate,  and  most  of  the  moorlands  and  wolds  of  the 
North  and  East  Hidings.  Thence  crossing  the  Humber  he  continued 
work  in  North  Lincolnshire,  and  finally  passed  on  to  Leicester, 
from  which  town  as  a  centre  he  has  re-surveyed  the  Leicestershire 
-Coalfield,  Chamwood  Forest,  and  a  large  area  extending  from  the 
borders  of  the  Warwickshire  Coalfield  across  the  Liassic  vale  east 
of  Leicester.  The  results  of  this  work  have  been  published  in 
numerous  maps,  sections,  and  memoirs,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  two  volumes  dealing  particularly  with  the  Jurassic 
rocks  of  Yorkshire.  Apart  from  his  official  work  Mr.  Fox-Strangways 
has  stirred  up  much  local  interest  in  geology  in  the  localities  where 
he  has  lived  and  laboured,  especially  at  Leicester,  where  his  services 
in  conducting  excursions  have  been  frequently  given,  and  have 
always  been  highly  appreciated. 

Cottiswold  Naturalists*  Field  Club.— -The  President,  Dr.  C. 
i>allaway,  refers  (Proc.,  vol.  xv,  part  1)  to  the  loss  sustained 
in    the   death    of   their   old    member   Robert   Etheridge.      After 
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giving  some  account  of  the  excursions  made  durinj^  the  year^ 
Dr.  Callaway  oontrihutes  a  short  essay  on  Pre-Cambrian  Volcanoes, 
as  evidenced  by  the  Uriconian  rooks  of  Malvern  and  elsewhere. 
The  *  Charnian  *  rocks  of  Charnwood  Forest  are  regarded  as  the 
equivalent,  at  least  partially,  of  the  Uriconian.  In  the  same 
Journal  Mr.  L.  Richardson  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Hhaatic  beds  of  Worcestershire;  and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Gray  and 
G.  W.  S.  Brewer  contribute  an  article  on  evidences  of  ancient 
occupation  on  Cleeve  Hill,  with  an  appendix  on  the  vertebrate  and 
molluscan  remains  by  Messrs.  M.  A.  C.  Htnton  and  A.  S.  Kennard. 
The  human  settlement  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Iron  age, 
and  the  domesticated  animals  included  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  pig, 
and  fowl.  The  Gotteswold  Club  has  also  issued  (as  a  Supplement 
to  vol.  xiv)  a  useful  Table  of  the  Contents  of  the  Proceedings, 
vols,  i  to  xiv,  1847-1903.  In  this  the  title  of  the  first  printed  paper 
should  have  been  given — it  is  '^On  the  Geology  of  the  district 
explored  by  the  Gotteswold s  Club,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Clay  subsoil  of  the  [Royal  Agricultural]  College  Farm,"  by  S.  P. 
Woodward,  pp.  2-8. 

Tebtiaby  Plutonic  Rocks  from  the  Isle  of  Rum.* — Mr.  Alfred 
Harker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  writing  on  the  Plutonic  rocks  of  Tertiary  age, 
which  make  up  about  one-half  of  Rum,  states  that  the  ultrabasio 
group  is  the  most  important.  It  includes  various  peridotites,  some 
essentially  of  olivine,  but  others  containing  pyroxenes,  and  especially 
anorthite.  A  noteworthy  amount  of  lime  and  alumina,  giving  rise 
to  anorthite,  is  indeed  a  special  characteristic  of  the  group.  Equally 
striking  is  a  tendency  to  separation  of  the  more  peridotic  and  the 
more  felspathic  portions  of  the  magma,  usually  with  a  stratiform 
disposition.  With  bands  of  true  peridotite  alternate  others  of  alli- 
valite,  a  rock  consisting  of  anortiiite  (predominant)  and  olivine,  and 
even  containing  seams  of  pure  anorthite  rock.  Another  peculiar  type, 
styled  harrisite,  is  composed  essentially  of  olivine  (predominant)  and 
anorthite,  the  olivine  occurring  here  as  large  lustrous  black  crystals, 
with  good  cleavage. 

Later  than  all  these  rocks,  and  intruded  beneath  them,  comes  the 
eucrite  group,  which  shows  less  variety.  The  rocks  are  usually 
somewhat  rich  in  olivine ;  much  of  the  pyroxene  is  hypersthene,  and 
the  felspar  is  near  anorthite.  Still  later  comes  the  granite  group, 
mostly  hornblendic  and  often  with  granophyric  structures.  The 
acid  magma  has  entered  into  peculiarly  intimate  relations  with  the 
eucrite,  not  only  metamorphosing  and  impregnating  that  rock,  but 
enclosing  and  partially  incorporating  portions  of  it,  large  and  small. 
The  enclosed  portions,  in  a  half-digested  state,  have  been  streaked 
out  by  movement,  and  there  has  arisen  a  group  of  well-banded 
gneisses,  closely  resembling  the  Lewisian  of  the  north-western 
highlands.  These  Tertiary  gneisses  are  all  of  the  nature  of  hybrid 
and  composite  rocks,  of  which  the  contributing  elements  are  the 
eucrite  and  the  granite,  and  their  genesis  can  be  traced  step  by  step 
in  the  field. 

'  Read  before  the  BnUftVi  Ksaoc\a>^oTi,Ci«B:^ifv^<b,^>w^^^      C'G^eology),  Aug.,  1904. 
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L — The  Eishon  and  Jordan  Vallbts. 
B?  Profewor  T.  G.  Boxney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

THAT  broad  trenoh  through  the  Palestine  HighlandB,  an  anoient 
highway  and  battlefield  of  nations—the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or 
the  vauey  of  Megiddo,  together  with  the  plain  of  Acre — has  for 
long  presented  to  me  a  difficult  problem  in  Physical  Geology, 
for  it  seemed  inexplicable  by  subaerial  denudation  under  existing 
oonditions.  Its  floor  varies  roughly  from  five  to  eight  miles  in 
breadth ;  running  approximately  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
it  is  bounded  on  the  more  western  side  by  the  limestone  mountains 
of  Samaria  and  on  the  more  eastern  by  those  of  Galilee.  The  former 
descend  from  the  ridge  of  Carmel  (1,742  feet  at  highest)  with 
a  fairly  steep  escarpment,  which  becomes  a  little  less  regular  as  we 
follow  it  to  the  bastion-mass  of  Mount  Gilboa ;  the  latter  correspond 
in  their  general  outlines  with  those  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Samaria, 
but  the  advance  of  a  lower  spur  towards  the  south-west  divides 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  from  that  of  Acre,  by  a  kind  of  strait  in 
which,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  there  is  but  little  level  ground  on  either 
side  of  the  Eishon.  This  spur,  however,  of  the  northern  hills, 
hardly  does  more  than  interrupt  the  floor  of  the  Eishon  valley,  for 
above  it  the  great  trench  is  continued  between  two  hill  masses, 
much  of  these  ranging  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level.  Beyond  the  strait  the  upper  basin  (plain  of  Esdraelon) 
quiokly  broadens  out,  extending  towards  the  south-east  for  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  arms  by  Jebel 
Duhy  (Little  Hermon)  (1,690  feet),  which  is  thus  isolated  from 
Tabor  (1,846  feet)  on  the  north,  and  from  Gilboa  (1,698  feet)  on  the 
south ;  a  broad,  rather  shallow,  grassy  valley  descending  from  the 
last-named  mass  to  lose  itself  in  the  plain.  Neither  it  nor  one 
or  two  other  tributaries  from  the  Galilee  hills  count  for  much,  but 
the  two  arms  maintain  their  trench-like  form,  cutting  through  the 
limestone  isthmus  which  must  once  have  united  Samaria  and 
Galilee.  These  are  still,  though  much  narrower  than  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  disproportionately  broad ;  their  watersheds  are  low, 
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ill-marked,  and  He  farther  west  than  the  natural  position.  Hie  gap 
between  Duhy  and  Tabor  is  the  narrower,  and,  so  far  as  I  cin 
ascertain,  a  few  feet  the  higher;  that  between  the  former  and 
Gilboa  is  between  two  and  three  miles  wide  and  about  270  feet 
above  sea-level.  One  position  in  the  '  strait '  leading  to  the  plain 
of  Aore,  according  to  the  Palestine  survey  map,  is  80  feet  above 
sea-level,  so  the  average  down-slope  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  must 
be  about  four  yards  in  a  mile.  A  plain  it  is  not,  however,  in  such 
a  strict  sense  of  the  word  as  the  Cambridgeshire  fenland  ;  for  the 
bases  of  the  hills  of  Oalilee  on  one  side  and  of  Samaria  on  the 
other  shelve  gently  down  with  occasional  slight  undulations  so 
as  to  fuse  imperceptibly  with  the  actually  level  ground  near  the 
river  brink.  All  this  low  land  is  covered  with  a  thick,  rich  brown 
earth,  a  broad  fertile  expanse  of  arable  land  and  herbage,  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  comparatively  bare  limestone  masses  on  either  side. 

Obviously  this  is  a  river  valley — a  trench  not  less  than  a  thousand 
feet  deep  cut  through  the  limestone  highlands  of  Palestine — but  it  is 
on  much  too  large  a  scale  to  have  been  excavated  by  the  present 
Kishon  system.  The  difficulties  increase  when  we  examine  the 
Jordan  valley.  That  is  another  trough,  seldom  less  and  often  more 
than  four  miles  wide.  Its  bed,  where  reached  by  the  southern  of 
the  two  passes,  must  be  at  least  700  feet  below  sea-level,'  so  the 
drop  from  the  watershed  must  be  quite  950  feet.  The  Jordan  has 
carved  its  present  course  through  old  lacustrine  deposits,  of  which 
we  need  now  only  say  that  they  were  formed  when  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  water  extended  from  the  divide  between  the  Red  and  the 
Dead  Seas  to  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Huleh.*  They  extend  into 
a  recess  between  the  roots  of  Little  Hermon  and  Gilboa,  where, 
about  350  feet  above  the  river,  is  Beisan,  the  ancient  Bethshean. 

The  depth  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  about  165  feet,  and  it  may 
occupy  a  true  rock  basin,  for  tlie  river,  no  great  distance  below  its 
outlet,  runs,  according  to  Lynch,^  over  a  rocky  bed.  The  surface  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  about  1,292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  its 
greatest  depth  being  1,278  feet,  and  the  watershed  between  it  and 
the  Ked  Sea,  on  which  are  outcrops  of  limestone,  is  660  feet  above 
the  latter.     As  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  Jordan  valley,*  it 

^  The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  682-5  feet  below  sea-level. 

'  The  water  in  this  aucient  lake  seems  to  have  risen  to  about  1,398  feet  above  it 
present  level,  or  some  98  feet  above  the  sea  ;  that  would  be,  in  round  numbers,  90  feet 
above  the  preseut  surface  of  Iluleh. 

'  "  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,"  chs.  viii  and  ix. 

*  The  literature  connected  with  this  subject  is  extensive,  but  I  may  say  that,  until 
I  formed  the  conclusion  expresse  i  in  this  paper,  I  consulted  books  to  ascertain  fact* 
rather  than  opinions.  I  made  g:reat  use  of  Professor  Hull's  Memoir  in  the  *'  Survey 
of  Western  Palestine  **  (thou<rh  venturing  to  differ  in  one  or  two  matters  from  bim). 
Valuable  references  to  litcratuie  are  to  be  found  in  Professor  Suess'  classic  work 
"Das  Autlitz  der  Erde,"  Professor  Lart^tVs  "Geologic  de  la  Mer  Morte,**  and 
Professor  Gre;:,njrv's  "Great  Rift  Valley,**  ch.  xiii.  I  may  also  mention  Professi^r 
I.  C.  Russeirs  'paper  in  this  Magazme  (1888,  p.  338,  etc.),  and  the  one  by 
Mr.  Iludleston  (m  the  Central  African  Lakes  in  the  present  volume.  I  have  alw* 
consulted  papers  by  Dr.  Diener  and  Dr.  Blauckeuhoru,  though  to  one  or  two  of  their 
writings  I  have  not  had  access. 
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nil  saSoe  to  n%y  (1)  tb&t  %\\  future*  which  meet  the  «ve  are 
ndioAtire  of  lubaerial  eroaion ;  (2)  that  examination  of  itn  geologiosl 
.tnictnre  ahows  it  to  have  heen  initiated  and  determined  by  ■  Beries 
)f  more  or  leis  parallel  fau1t<,  which  extend  from  somewliere  Roath 
)f  the  Tanras  range  to  the  junction  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  with  the 
[loci  Sea,  where  they  ran  up  against  another  and  still  greater  Bystem  ; 
'3)  that  Botne  geolc^ists  consider  the  depression,  now  partly  occupied 
iy  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  elevation  to  the  south  of  it,  to  be  original 
'efttnres  prodnoed  by  nuequal  eubsidenoe  during  the  process  of 
aniting,  while  othera  maintain  thot  the  Jordan  once  found  its  way 
onthward  through  the  Qulf  of  Akabah  and  that  the  preiient  oon- 
ignration  of  ita  bed  is  due  to  subsequent  moveniente  diffi^ring  in 
lireotton  from  the  original. 


Fio.  I. — The  NnOHBovHHOon  or  the  Esdhaii^.v  Qai. 


Before  proceeding  farther  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  mia- 
tpplioation  (increasing,  I  think)  of  the  term  '  rift  valley '  to  the 
Tordan.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  'rift'  (according  to  good 
jiotionaries  of  our  language)  such  a  valley  mast  be,  on  any  large 
wale,  a  great  rarity.  One  would  not,  however,  quarrel  much  witb 
the  application  of  the  term  (as  by  Professor  Qregcry  in  Masailand) 
lo  a  valley  where  the  surface  of  rupture,  at  least  on  one  side,  was 
itill  oompnratively  'raw' — unmodified  by  denudation.  That  cannot 
be  said  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  fault  system  can  only  be  detected 
ja  esamiuntion.  Every  feature  in  the  landscape  speaks  of  ordinary 
meteoric  agencies,  so  that  the  Lake  of  Genneaaret  and  the  Dead  Sea 
ire  no  more  suggestive  of  '  rifts  '  than  the  Lakea  of  Orta  or  of  Geneva, 
rbe  Jordan  vdley,  to  use  the  accurate  phrase  applied  to  it  by  Suetis,' 
ia  part  of  a  '  graben  veraenkung.'  '  Rift '  is  not  an  aoourale  trans- 
lation for  'graben';    'trough'  is  far  better,  and  aa  we  speak  of 

<  "Antlitider  Erde,"  vol.  i,  pp.  4S1,  482,  etc.  (See  p.  373  ct  scq.  of  the  newly 
pnbliihed  truulatioa  by  Mica  k  Profesior  SoIIse.} 
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a  '  tiough-fjBiult,'  why  not  a '  trou^  "valley,'  or,  if  we  wish  to  be  very 
preoise,  a  'trough-fault  yallej'?  But  a  new  word,  especially  Sf 
a  little  improper,  seems  to  be  as  fasoinating  to  some  geologists  as  it 
is  to  children ! 

No  one  doubts  that  the  physical  features  of  Palestine  have  all  been 
developed  since  the  age  of  the  Nommulitio  Limestone ;  their  broad 
outlines  were  probably  determined,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by 
the  beginning  of  glacial  times.'  To  excavate  the  broad  'Kishon 
▼alley '  requires,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  a  heavier  rainfall,  but  also 
a  much  larger  drainage  area  than  now  exists.  It  is  obviously 
a  'beheaded'  valley;'  the  two  streams  descending  to  the  Jordan 
on  either  side  of  Jebel  Duhy  have  trespassed  westwards  and  pushed 
the  watershed  in  that  direction.  In  other  words,  I  consider  the 
Eishon  valley  to  be  older  than  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  still  to 
retain,  west  of  the  passes,  its  principal  ancient  features.^  But  where 
was  the  original  watershed?  If  it  were  to  the  west — somewhere 
out  in  the  Mediterranean — then  Jebel  Duhy  must  have  been  an 
island  dividing  the  river  into  two  channels ;  a  thing  possible,  but 
the  less  probable  hypothesis.  The  features  described  above  appeared 
to  me,  when  I  visited  the  country,  to  demand  a  watershed  well 
to  the  east  of  the  line  connecting  Tabor  with  Gilboa  over  Duhy. 
The  watershed  may  have  disappeared  in  the  trough-faulting  which 
determined  the  Jordan  valley ;  but  I  doubt,  apart  from  other 
obvious  difficulties,  whether  that  would  be  far  enough  to  the  east, 
and  am  disposed  to  place  it  on  the  Syrian  highlands  nearer  to  that 
from  which  streams  now  descend  westwards  to  the  Jordan,  because 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  the  present  Kishon,  seems  to  me  so 
deep,  level,  and  flat  that  it  could  only  have  been  made  by  a  stream 
not  much  less  important  than  that  of  the  Jordan  itself.  I  am 
unable  to  identify  the  old  course  of  its  upper  waters  with  any 
existing  valley ;  but  that  is  not  surprising,  because  the  amount 
of  subsidence  in  the  Jordan  trough  has  maintained,  if  it  has  not 
accelerated,  denudation  on  its  western  flank,*  while  cutting  off 
the  supply  has  left  the  lower  part  of  the  ancient  valley — the 
Esdraelon-Acre  trench — very  much  as  it  was.*  So  I  suppose  the 
movement  which  first  raised  the  Syrian  highlands  (including 
Palestine)  above  the  sea  culminated  at  an  axis  still  indicated  by 
the  head  waters  of  the  Jarmuk,  the  Zerka,  and  many  other  streams, 

^  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  in  this  interval  much  work  was  done  in 
*  making  scenen* '  all  round  the  Mediterranean  border. 

*  My  friend  IVofessor  J.  W.  Gregory  emphasises  this  conclusion  in  his  **  Great 
Rift  Valley''  (pp.  253-26r)),  but  I  may  say  tnat  each  of  us  reached  it  independently 
of  the  other,  and  we  take  opposite  %new8  as  to  which  was  the  executioner.  The 
sketch-map  inserted  above  (Fig.  1),  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness  and 
that  ol  his  publisher,  Mr.  J.  Murray,  brings  out  ver)*  clearly  the  extent  of  the 
trespass. 

^  The  outlet  of  the  Orontes  (Nahr-el-Asi),  perhaps  als(»  of  the  Leontes  (Nahr-el- 
Litanv),  may  be  contemporary  features  in  the  structure  of  SjTia. 

*  I'o  this,*  of  course,  I  attribute  the  westward  trespassing  of  the  shorter  streams  on 
that  side. 

*  To  behead  a  valley,  as  we  can  see  in  the  case  of  the  Inn  between  St.  Moritx  and 
the  Maloya,  practicaWy  puVs  a  ftto\j  \ft  «tc»\o\i  in  the  uppermost  basin. 
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"whioh  formerly  made  their   ways    (the    final    oatlets  not  being 
namerons)  westwards  to  the  Mediterranean.  "" 

We  oome  next  to  the  great  trongh-vallej.  So  madi  has  been 
written  abont  this,  which  inclades  the  whole  oonrse  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  major  part  of  both  the  Leontes  and  the  Orontes,  tliat  I  need 
not  enter  into  minnte  details.  Dr.  Blanokenhom*8  section  across 
«oathern  Palestine'  makes  the  general  stracture  perfectly  dear. 
The  high  upland  west  of  the  Jordan  is  formed  by  a  flattened  anticline, 
the  eastern  arm  of  which  is  dropped  down  by  three  parallel  faults, 
the  outermost  practically  forming  the  west  side  of  that  valley. 
A  single  bat  greater  downthrow  does  the  same  on  the  opposite  or 
eastern  side,  so  the  higher  strata  on  both  sides  of  the  riTer  are  neariy 
on  a  leveL  The  western  flexure  is  prolonged,  exaggerated,  and 
complicated  in  the  Lebanon  range;  tlie  eastern  in  that  of  Anti- 
Lebanons,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  earlier  of  the  two.' 
Was  the  watershed  between  the  Oulf  of  Akabah  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
with  the  formation  of  the  latter  and  the  peculiar  depression  of  the 
major  part  of  the  Jordan  valley,  mainly  determined  by  unequal 
subsidence  of  the  faulted  down  trough-blocks,  or  was  this  valley, 
after  its  first  definition,  excavated  down  to  the  live  rock  which, 
though  now  generally  invisible,  must  form  its  true  floor,  and 
subsequently  traversed  by  flexures,  due  to  forces  acting  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  former  set,  which  produced  the  general  depression 
at  the  northern  end  and  the  marked  barrier  near  the  southern? 
Most  authorities  adopt  the  former  view.  They  consider  that  the 
limestone,  which  crops  out  in  ridges  near  this  barrier  in  the  bed 
of  the  trough,  and  the  fact  that  the  glens  north  of  it  trend  towards 
the  Dead  Sea  and  south  of  it  to  the  Oulf  of  Akabah,  indicate  the 
Arabah-Akabah  watershed  to  have  existed  from  the  first.  But 
travellers  describe  the  valley  bed  as  if  (apart  from  the  lacustrine 
deposits)  it  agreed  very  closely  with  the  Ghor  itself.  But  we  should 
expect  that,  if  these  ridges  were  the  remnants  of  an  ordinary 
watershed,  the  united  streams  from  each  side  of  it  would  have  carved 
in  the  floor  of  the  trough  a  pair  of  narrow  ^wadies'  running  in 
opposite  directions :  in  other  words,  that  we  should  find  here 
a  closer  resemblance  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  north  of  Lake 
Huleh.  As  a  considerable  amount  of  denudation  must  have  taken 
place  while  the  Jordan  Lake  was  filling,  and  must  have  been 
continued  while  it  was  shrinking  (for  I  suppose  the  cutting  of 
terminal  ravines  such  as  those  of  the  Eedron  and  the  Kelt  to  be 
distinctly  late  features),^  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  general  directions 
of  the  larger  valleys. 

^  Through  Bethlehem;  see  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Palest.  Vereins,  xix  (1898), 
pp.  1-59. 

^  To  compare  smaller  with  larger  mountains,  the  structure  here  seems  generally 
similar  to  that  of  Switzerland  from  the  French  ^ntier  to  the  watershed  be^een  the 
Rhine  and  the  Inn. 

'  In  fact,  more  than  one  feature  which  I  observed  during  my  short  Tint  to 
Palestine  suggested  that  in-  the  uplands  denudation  was  proceeding  rery  slowly,  but 
became  mucn  more  rapid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jordan. 
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But  the  study  of  its  fauna  and  flora  has  mnch  strengthened 
the  arguments  for  the  former  oonneotion  of  the  Jordan  valley 
with  the  Oulf  of  Akabah.  In  Canon  Tristram's  words,^  written 
twenty  years  ago  (which,  as  we  can  see  from  the  exoellmt 
summary  given  by  Professor  Gregory,'  have  been  fortified  by 
additional  evidence),  **  A  review  of  the  botany  as  well  as  the  zoology 
of  the  Dead  Sea  basin  reveals  to  us  the  interesting  fact  that  we  find 
in  this  isolated  spot  ....  a  series  of  forms  of  life,  differing 
decidedly  from  the  species  of  the  surrounding  region,  to  which  they 
never  extend,  and  bearing  a  strong  afiSnity  to  the  Ethiopian  region, 
with  a  trace  of  Indian  admixture.  As  the  species  which  serve  as 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  live  either  in  or  beside 
fresh  water,  a  river  connection  is  the  most  natural  agency  by  which 
to  account  for  it,  and  as  these  species  are  absent  from  the  Lower 
Nile  valley  and  from  Egypt,  the  river  connection  must  have  been 
established  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of  highlands  which 
separates  the  Nile  from  the  Bed  Sea."  Professor  Qregory,  though 
advocating  this  connection,  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  assume  that 
"  a  river  flowed  the  whole  way  from  the  Jordan  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Bed  Sea,"  because  fish  from  the  south  might  have 
made  their  way  to  a  lake,  which  is  shown  by  its  deposits'  to 
have  existed  on  the  northern  side  of  the  watershed  and  a  few 
feet  below  it,  when  ''an  occasional  flood  or  a  slight  earth -movement 
would  have  enabled  them  to  enter  the  stream  which  flowed  north- 
wards." That,  no  doubt,  is  possible,  though  I  should  think  not 
very  probable,  unless  the  spawn  were  conveyed  by  birds,  but  it  does 
not  account  for  the  continuous  trench  of  the  Arabah-Akabali  valley. 
Professor  Hull  is  not  unconscious  of  this  difficulty,  for  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  valley  of  the  Arabah  and  this  watershed/  *'it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  great  valley,  which  is  sometimes  seven 
or  eight  miles  in  width,  especially  near  its  centre,*  could  have  been 
excavated  and  levelled  down  unless  the  action  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  bordering  hills  had  been  originally  supplemented 
by  the  levelling  action  of  the  sea  waves  on  the  south  and  the 
inland  waters  of  a  great  lake  on  the  north  of  the  watershed."  But 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  old  Jordan 
valley  lake  ever  rose  more  than  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  if  the  sea  waves  were  to  approach  near  to 
this  barrier,  to  cut  a  fjord  from  forty  to  forty-five  miles  lonj;. 
north  of  the  present  shore  at  Akabah,  either  the  sea  must  have 
been  more  than  600  feet  higher  or  the  land  the  same  amount 
lower  than  at  present.  In  the  former  case  I  think  that  the 
Mediterranean  would  probably  have  occupied  the  valley  of  Esdraelon 
and  gained  access  to  the  inland  lake  on  one  or  both  sides  of  Jebel 

»  "The  Fauna  aud  Flora  of  Talestiue"  (1884),  p.  xvi. 
2  *'  The  Great  Kift  Valley  "  (1896),  p.  262. 
^  They  were  discovered  by  Professor  IIull. 

*  Mount  Scir  (1855),  p.  82. 

*  In  the  "Survey  ot  Western  Palestine"  (Geolog)').  p.  18,  he  says  that  north  oi 
the  watershed  it  is  nearly  double  (G  or  7  miles). 
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Dab  J ;  in  the  latter  some  sort  of  opheaTal  is  admitted.  Prof.  Lartet, 
in  bis  excellent  memoir,  objects  to  a  differential  uplift  in  the  bed 
of  tbe  Jordan  valley  on  tbe  ground  tbat  there  is  no  disturbance 
of  borizontality  in  the  strata  exposed  in  its  flanks.  But  we  must 
remember  tbat  as  the  beds  on  both  sides  dip  (on  the  west  rather 
strongly)  towards  the  valley,  a  slope  at  right  angles,  or  in  its 
direction,  would  be  masked,  especially  as  this  would  be  small.^  But 
according  to  Professor  Lartet's  map  the  strata  do  dip  in  the  required 
direction.  Both  he  and  Professor  Hull  represent  Nubian  sandstone 
cropping  out  beneatb  the  Cretaceous  limestone  very  near  the  Arabah- 
Akabah  watershed.  Tbe  former  runs  downwards  to  the  south  end 
of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  and  can  be  traced  beneath  the  great  masses  of 
limestone  forming  the  Moab  Hills,  until  it  disappears  opposite  to 
Jebel  Kuruntil.^  After  a  time,  according  to  Professor  Huirs  map, 
it  again  crops  out,  being  seen  for  the  last  time  nearly  due  east 
of  Shechem.  Thus  there  must  be  a  considerable  bending  or 
displacement  parallel  with  the  east  and  west  fault  running  from 
near  Bethlehem  to  the  Dead  Sea.  True,  this  only  accounts  for  about 
one-third  of  the  amount  which  the  flexure  hypothesis  requires,  but 
tbe  beds  may  have  been  already  somewhat  bent  down  when  the 
trough-faulting  began.  This  hypothesis  obviously  implies  that 
the  whole  region  from  the  Arabah  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  has 
been  considerably  depressed.  The  latter,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
range  from  about  three  to  rather  over  seven  hundred  feet  above  sea- 
level,  which  would  be  too  low  if  the  drainage  had  ever  reached  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  But  this  and  the  '  sag '  necessary  (as  indicated  above) 
to  form  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (in  an  east  and  west  line  with  which  are  the 
plateau  of  Asochis  and  the  Bay  of  Acre ;  also  the  marked  escarpment 
in  the  hills  west  of  Safed)  all  suggest  a  system  of  faults  and  flexures 
almost  at  right  angles  to,  and  so  probably  not  coeval  with,  the 
north  and  south  system  defining  the  Jordan  valley.  All  geologists 
agree  that  before  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  period,  '*  the  existing  land 
surfaces  on  either  side  of  the  Jordati-Arabuh  valley  were  in  a  con- 
dition not  very  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,  at  least  in 
their  main  features."  Professor  Hull,  from  whom  these  words  are 
quoted,'  says  **at  the  close  of  the  Miocene  epoch,"  but  I  am  doubtful 
whether  we  can  adopt  this  limit.  If,  as  ii*  very  possible,  the  two 
greater  systems  of  disturbances,  which  certainly  affected  a  large 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  area,  extended  thus  far  east,  the  first 
uplift  would  occur  at  the  close  of  the  Eocene  and  the  consequent 
sculpture  during  the  Miocene  period  ;  the  formation  of  the  Jordan 
trough  would  belong  to  the  second,  or  immediately  post- Miocene 
movements,  by  which  large  parts  of  the  western  half  of  the  Alps 
were  so  profoundly  affected ;  and  its  sculpture  would  proceed 
during  the  Pliocene,  the  flexure  of  the   trough   occurring  rather 

^  Taking  tho  watershed  as  700  feet  above,  and  the  Dead  Sea  as  1,300  feet  below, 
sea-level,  we  get  in  round  numbers  a  drop  of  2,000  feet  in  about  70  miles,  or  on 
a  rou^h  average  1  m  175 — less  than  a  degree. 

*  The  Mount  of  Temptation,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  Forty  Days'  Fast, 
conspicuous  from  and  to  north-west  of  Jericho. 

>  •*  Survey  of  Western  Palestine**  (Geology),  p.  112. 
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falter  in  this  period.'  That  it  was  complete  before  the  Olaoial  Epooh 
began  is  generally  admitted.  Dr.  Blanckenhom,*  adopting  the  thiee 
epochs  of  ioe-eztension  recognised  in  Germany,  gives  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  later  history  of  the  Jordan  valley : — 

(1)  First  ice-age  (rain  epoch)  :  greatest  height  of  the  Jordan 
valley  lake. 

(2)  First  interglacial  (dry  epoch)  :  probable  sinking  of  lake  to 
about  828  feet  above  present  level,  when  the  salt  of  Jebel  Usdom 
was  precipitated. 

(3)  Second  ice-age :  rise  of  lake  and  formation  of  the  high  terraces. 

(4)  Second  interglacial  :  probably  the  i^  of  the  volcanic  out- 
breaks,' so  conspicaons  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  (aleo  the 
catting  of  the  Ghor). 

(5)  Third  ice-age  :  formation  of  the  lower  terraces. 

This  chronological  scheme  is  rather  hypothetical,  but  it  deserves 
carefal  consideration.  I  think,  however,  1  am  right  in  claiming  the 
Esdraelon  valley  as  a  fragment  of  a  system  older  than  the  Jordan, 
and  pronoancing  that  river  guilty  of  removing  its  neighbour's  land- 
mark westward.  Such  a  removal  is  almost  inevitable,  becanse  the 
descent  of  its  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  is  so  much  more  rapid 
than  the  slope  of  the  Kishon  valley. 

n. — On  a  new   Crocodilian  Oknus    (Notochampsa)   froh  the 
Uppcb  Stoehbero  Beds  of  South  Africa. 

By  R.  Broom,  M.D.,  Victoria  Coll.,  Stellenbosch. 

MR.  A.  L.  DU  TOIT,  of  the  Cape  Geological  Commission,  who 
has  been  for  some  months  engaged  in  studying  the  Stormberg 
beds  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Colony,  has  been  fortunate  in  making 
a  number  of  discoveries  of  very  great  interest  to  the  palaeontologist 
Among  Vertebrates  his  most  important  finds  have  been  the  remains 
of  two  small  orocodiles. 

The  first  specimen,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Isted  in  the 
Cave  Sandstone  at  Funnystone,  Barkly  East,  consists  of  the  im- 
pressions of  the  under  sides  of  most  of  the  upper  bones  of  the  skull 
and  of  most  of  the  dorsal  armour.  There  are  also  preserved  the 
remains  of  a  scapula,  a  humerus,  a  radius  and  ulna,  a  femur,  and 
a  number  of  ribs.  A  restoration  of  the  skull  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
When  complete  it  probably  measured  130  mm.  in  length,  and  the 
length  of  the  whole  crocodile  was  probably  about  600  mm.  Though 
the  skull  is  too  imperfectly  preserved  to  show  what  are  the  relations 
to  the  already  known  families,  enough  is  preserved  to  show  that  the 
crocodile  belongs  to  the  suborder  Amphicoelia  of  Owen  (^  Meso- 
iuchta,  Huxley).     The  skull  is  characterised  by  the  very  large  size 

*  One  if  reminded  of  the  east  and  west  flexures  of  later  Pliocene  age  in  the  southern 
part  of  England 

*  ''Entstehung  und  Gesichte  des  Todtcn  Meeres " :  Zeitsch.  d.  Deutsch.  Pale&t. 
Vereins,  xix  (1896),  pp.  1-64. 

^  There  is  nothing  left  to  give  a  precise  date  to  this  period,  during  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Blanckenhorn,  prehistoric  man  appeared.  It  is  supposed  to  be  contemporaneoii» 
with  that  of  the  German  \oess. 
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of  tho  iqaamoad  bonet,  b;  ths  miKlerate  nm  of  ths  sapni-tempoial 
openings,  bj  tha  niMls  Uking  little  part  in  tli«  formation  of  ths 
«noat,  and  by  eaoh  maxillary  having  only  a  faw  large  teetb — 
probably  6  or  8. 

I  propose  to  call  the  form  Notochampta  htedana. 


Via.   1. — BettoratioD  of  akull  of  XotxKampto  Iilidana.      x  |. 

La.  lachrymRl ;   Mx.  maiilla ;   Xa.  naiol ;   Fa,  parietal;   P.O.  pon- 

oibital ;  8.0.  mipra- occipital ;  Sq.  Bqaamosal. 
Fi«.  2. — PelTic  boDBB  of  Saloehampta  tongipet.      x  f.     /*.  iachinni ;  A.  pnbil. 
FtO.  3. — Twelftli  doTu]  Kute  of  Solochampia  Utedana.      x  \. 
Fia.  i. — DoTwl  scQto  of  X.  lengipa.     x  i. 

Tbe  aeoond  Bpecimen  was  found  by  Mr.  Du  Toit  near  the  top  of 
the  Red  beds  at  Kraai  Biver,  EagleB  Orag,  Barkly  East.  Tbou^ 
leas  ii  preserved  than  in  the  other  apeoimen,  tbe  state  of  preservation 
is  maoh  better.  The  following  bones  have  been  displayed  : — the 
almost  perfect  pubes  and  isohia,  an  imperfect  ilinm,  the  almost 
perfect  right  hind' limb,  including  the  foot,  the  imperfeot  left  hind* 
limb,  the  imperfeot  right  fore-)imb,  portions  of  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  armour,  and  a  few  imperfeot  vertebrie.  A  comparison  of  the 
dorsal  plates  with  those  of  Noloehampia  Jtle^ana  shows  that  tbe 
specimen  from  the  Red  beds  belongs  to  a  different  speoies,  tbongb 
|irobably  the  same  gentu.    The  pelvis  is  typically  Crooodiliaa  in 
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that  the  pubis  does  not  enter  the  aoetabalum.  The  iliam  is  of  small 
size.  The  limb  bones  are  unusually  long  and  slender.  There  an 
only  four  digits  developed  in  the  pes.  The  vertebrsd  are  bioonoave^ 
but  the  ooncavities  are  shallow. 

For  this  second  species  I  propose  the  name  Notoehampsa  langipet. 
If  the  two  specimens  are  both  adult,  then  N.  longipes  would  probably 
be  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  N,  htedana. 

The  Stormberg  beds  until  recently  have  usually  been  regarded  a» 
Triassia  Seward,  however,  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  plants 
of  the  Lower  Stormberg  or  Molteno  beds,  has  recently  shown  that 
these  beds  are  of  Hhsetic  age,  and  as,  according  to  Mr.  Du  Toit,  the 
horizon  of  the  fossil  crocodiles  is  at  least  1,000  feet  above  the 
Molteno  beds,  we  are  probably  safe  in  regarding  Noioehampsa  as  of 
Lower  Jurassic  age. 

A  full  description  of  the  remains  will  appear  in  the  Annals  of  the 
South  African  Museum. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  of  the  discovery  the  Greological 
Commission  has  kindly  granted  me  permission  to  communicate  this 
preliminary  notice  to  the  Geological  Magazine. 


III. — On  the  Homotaxial  Equivalents  of  the  Loweb  Culm  of 

North  Devon. 

By  Wheelton  Hind,  M.D.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S. 

I  AM  glad  that  my  paper  on  the  Coddon  Hill  beds,  published  in 
the  Geological  Magazine,  August,  1904,  pp.  392-403,  has 
aroused  criticism,  and  could  ouly  have  wished  that  Dr.  Vaughan  had 
been  familiar  with  the  Carboniferous  sequence  of  the  Pennine  area 
and  Belgium.  The  matter  is  not  one  to  be  solved  by  the  casual 
appearance  in  any  definite  bed  of  a  few  Brachiopods,  at  one  only  of 
the  many  horizons  at  which  they  are  known  to  occur  in  other 
localities,  for  the  whole  of  the  fossils,  which  are  quoted  by 
Dr.  Vaughan  as  the  foundation  for  his  argument  that  the  Coddon 
Hill  Beds  are  low  down  in  the  Carboniferous  sequence,  are  equivocal 
as  far  as  their  value  as  zone  indices  goes.  And  on  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Vaughan  completely  ignores  those  fossils  which  are  unequivocal 
and  which  denote  a  well -recognised  horizon,  and  curiously  enough, 
too,  correspond  with  a  marked  change  in  lithological  character  of 
the  Carboniferous  sequence.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  see  where 
Dr.  Vaughan  found  any  statement  in  Mr.  Howe's  and  my  paper  on 
the  Pendleside  group  at  Pendle  Hill  (Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  Ivii)  that  the 
Pendleside  series  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Millstone  Grit  of  South 
Wales  and  the  Mendip  areas.  The  table  on  the  page  quoted  (p.  388) 
distinctly  shows  that  we  consider  the  Pendleside  series  to  lie 
universally  below  beds  equivalent  to  Millstone  Grit,  and  we  do  not 
mention  the  series  of  the  Bristol  and  Mendip  area  because  we  were 
not  well  enough  acquainted  with  that  district  to  do  so. 

To  turn  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Braohiopoda  and  Zaphren- 
toids  of  Coddon  Hill  Beds.  Every  species  mentioned  in  Dr.  Vaughan's 
list  occurs  in  the  Pendleside  series  in  the  Pendle  and  Bolland  area 
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and  in  North  StaflFordsbire  and  Derbyshire,  and  my  specimenB  have 
been  kindly  identified  by  Dr.  Yaughan,  with  the  ezoeption  of  Leptena 
amalogOf  and  they  ooonr,  not  only  in  typical  Pendleside  beds,  in  the 
type  area,  hot  Dr.  Yaughan  recognises  the  following  species  in 
a  anudl  collection  I  made  at  Bishopton,  north  of  Oystermouth, 
Olamoiganahire : — 

Ck<m0U$  aff.  ffardrentis,  Spirifer  aff.  ektthratut, 

(Ueioth^rit  glahristriata, 

I  also  found  there  one  or  more  species  of  Trilobites  and  a  Feneatella, 
The  latter  Dr.  Yaughan  recognises  as  present  in  his  Tournaisian  of  the 
Bristol  area.  I  have  it  in  my  notes  that  a  specimen  of  a  Zaphrentoid 
coral  was  found  in  these  beds  in  my  presence.  In  the  Summary  of 
Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1900, 
pp.  86-90,  the  position  of  these  beds  is  discussed,  and  it  is  stated 
that  beds  of  similar  lithological  character  with  rotten  stone  and 
Badiolarian  cherts  occur  in  the  north  crop  of  the  South  Wales 
Carboniferous  basin  as  well  as  at  Bisbopton.  Moreover,  Dr.  G.  J. 
Hinde  is  quoted  (p.  89)  as  having  found  Hadiolaria  and  8ponj;e 
spicules  in  specimens  both  from  Carnmrtbensbire  and  Glamorgausbire. 

Further,  Dr.  Uinde  says :  **  The  character  of  the  rock,  the  mode  of 
preservation  of  the  Radiolaria,  and  the  forms  themselves,  are  very 
similar  to  what  are  found  in  the  cherts  with  Kadiolaria  from  the 

Lower  Culm  of  Devon  and  Cornwall And  two  of  the 

Kadiolaria  showing  structure,  Forodiscus  and  Carpoaphcera,  are 
identical  species  with  those  figured  in  the  Culm  cbertn/' 

There  is  therefore  very  strong  evidence  from  Dr.  Vaughan's  own 
standpoint  that  the  Bisbopton  and  Pen  wy  I  It  beds  are  the  equivalent 
of  the  Coddon  Hill  Beds,  and  these  beds  overlie  the  thin-bedded 
limestones  of  Oystermouth,  which  lie  above  the  Oolitic  beds  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  sequence. 

The  Bisbopton  Beds  underlie  a  series  of  black  shales  with 

Pondoniella  lavis,  Qlyphioeeras  diademOy 

Ofyphioeeras  bilinffue. 

specimens  of  which  I  obtained  from  the  bed  of  a  small  stream 
immediately  north  of  the  Bisbopton  Beds,  a  fauna  never  yet  found 
below  beds  with  a  Visean  fauna. 

If  the  Bisbopton  Beds  =  Tournaisian,  where  are  the  representatives 
of  the  Yisean  in  South  Wales  ?  This  question  also  is  very  pertinent 
in  the  Coddon  Hill  district  if  Dr.  Vaughan's  views  are  correct.  In 
that  area  the  researches  of  Mr.  Newell  Arber  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  Upper  Culm  beds  are  the  homoiaxial  equiva- 
lents of  the  Coal-measures,  and  he  has  rediscovered  at  Mouth  Mill, 
Clovelly,  and  Instow  the  fauna  mentioned  at  p.  397  of  my  paper, 
which  indicate  much  lower  beds.  I  regret  I  did  not  credit  him  with 
that  discovery  in  my  paper,  but  I  was  unaware  that  this  discovery 
and  rediscovery  was  entirely  due  to  bis  work,  and  I  take  this,  the 
earliest  opportunity,  of  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  him  both 
directly  and  indirectly.     If  Dr.  Vaughan's  contention  is  correct  that 
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doddon  Hill  Beds  are  Tonmabian,  then  either  tiiere  mtnt  be  a  greii 
wsoonformity  between  Ooddon  Hill  and  the  Upper  Culm,  or  the 
ViBean  beds  are  represented  by  beds  with  a  Millstone  Orit  and  God* 
measure  faana  and  flora. 

And  yet  another  question  may  be  asked — Has  the  fiaona  whidi 
I  consider  to  be  typical  of  the  Pendleside  series  ever  been  fbnnd  in 
beds  of  Toumaisian  age  ?  This  point  Dr.  Yanghan  entirely  igpiores. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  been  the  case,  and  henoe  another 
<lifficulty  in  accepting  Dr.  Yaughan's  views. 

We  know  that  at  Yise  and  Clavier,  and  Chokier,  in  Belgium,  and 
in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  North  Wales,  and  the  West 
of  Ireland,  the  Pendleside  fauna  always  succeeds  a  Yis^an  fauna, 
and  never  occurs  below  it,  and  I  make  this  statement  after  personally 
examining  De  Koninck's  large  collection  of  types  in  the  Musee  Boyale 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  at  Brussels  on  many  occasions,  and  many  years 
collecting  in  the  Pennine  area  in  England  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

I  knew  that  several  similar  species  of  Brachiopoda  and  Zaphrentis 
occurred  both  at  Coddon  Hill  and  in  the  Pendle  area,  but  I  attached 
no  importance  to  them  as  indices  of  horizons,  and  did  not  quote  them 
because  I  knew  they  occurred  at  several  horizons.  I  know  of  at 
least  three  horizons  several  hundreds  of  feet  apart  in  the  Midlands 
where  Zaphrentoid  corals  occur  abundantly,  and  to  go  into  details 
with  regard  to  the  Coddon  Hill  Brachiopoda : — 

Chonetes  Laguessiana  (I  still  prefer  this  name)  occurs  at  many 
horizons  from  the  Caloiferous  Sandstone  series  up  to  the  Oin  Mine 
•coal,  high  up  in  the  North  Staffordshire  Coalfield,  being  abundant 
in  beds  about  2,000  or  3,000  feet  below  this  coal  in  the  Midlands. 

Zeptena  analoga  has  not  such  an  extensive  vertical  distribution. 
I  do  not  know  of  this  shell  above  the  base  of  the  Pendleside  series,  but 
it  also  occurs  very  low  down  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series, 

Rhipidomella  Michelini  occurs  from  the  Caloiferous  Sandstone  series 
up  to  tbe  base  of  the  Millstone  Grits. 

Cleiothyris  glahristriatOf  Phillips. — Davidson  considered  this  species 
to  be  the  interior  of  Athyris  Roysniiy  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
Dr.  Vaughan  has  yet  published  his  views  as  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
this  species.  At  any  rate  it  occurs  at  Bishopton,  and  I  know 
of  shells  like  the  Bishopton  specimen  at  several  horizons. 

JSpirtfer  aff.  clathratus, — This  species  must  remain,  for  the  present, 
a  doubtful  one,  as  we  are  not  yet  aware  on  what  grounds  Dr.  Yaughan 
desires  to  re- establish  the  species.  Davidson  (Brit.Carb.  Brachiopoda, 
p.  21),  discussing  Spirifer  striaius,  says,  "Professor  M'Coy  is  also  of 
opinion  that  what  he  described  in  1844  as  Sp.  claihrata  must  be 
added  to  the  list  of  synonyms."  M*Coy's  type  has  disappeared,  and 
he  only  gave  a  figure  of  the  large  or  branchial  valve  without  details 
of  beak  or  area.  Also  it  would  be  important  to  know  from  what 
locality  the  type  came,  and  whereabouts  in  the  Carboniferous  series. 

Spirifer  himinosa. — This  shell  is  very  common  indeed  in  the 
Redesdale  ironstone,  in  tlio  Ash  lei  I  Heds  Fouth  of  Kirby  Stephen, 
and  Dr.  Vaughan  recopjuises  a  specimen  of  mine  which  occurs  with 
a  Vise  fauna  at  Tte^'cUff,  Gaatleton.     The  Redesdale  ironstone  is 
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over  1,600  feet  below  beda  wiUi  a  VU6  fanna,  and  ProduetuB  cora  = 
P.  gewureiieulatuBj  and  P.  giganteuB  ooour  with  it  So  that  whatever 
way  be  the  ease  at  Briatol,  it  ia  abundantly  plain  that  none  of  the 
Braohiopoda  quoted  in  Dr.  VaiiKhan*8  paper  run  true  over  the  Pennine 
area  in  England,  and  on  thia  aooount  I  conaider  them  to  be  equivocal 
aa  evidence  for  the  correlation  of  the  two  areaa  ;  and  to  repeat  it,  ia 
the  ftiot  that  from  Yia^  and  Clavier  in  the  eaat  to  co.  Clare  in  the 
weat,  the  atrata  that  immediately  overlie  the  Carboniferoua  Lime- 
atone  are  oharaoteriaed  by  beda  containing  : — 

Fmd&nomjfa  Bteheri.  Qrthocera*  Morrinmtum. 

„  membranaeea.  Oljfphioeenu  dimeUma. 

Fondoniella  Unit.  „  rttiettlaium, 

,,  minor.  ,,  tpirale. 

t,  Kirk/nani.  Prolecanitet  comprrttut. 

Pterinopeettn  prnpyraeeHt.  ,,  mixolobm, 

Anmkptcten  Lotaeni,  Notnitmorerai  tpirorbit. 

FlttudmrnutiMmJibrilluum.  Dimorphoetrat  Gilbertitmi, 

Chitttoeardiola  Footii,  Gaatrioeertu  earbofianitm, 
Orthoeerat  Kon'mekianum. 

and  many  othera,  none  of  which,  aa  far  aa  I  know,  occur  in  beda 
below  the  Yiaean  limeatone. 

I  think  that  Dr.  Vaughan  has  greatly  strengthened  my  case  that 
the  Lower  Culm  beds  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  the  homotaxial 
equivalents  of  the  Pendleside  series,  having  emphasised  evidence 
which  I  neglected,  and  I  think  he  will  now  admit  tlmt  the  Brachiopod 
and  Coral  faunas  of  the  Coddon  Hill  and  Bishopton  Beds  and  part  of 
the  Pendleside  aeriea  are  identical. 


IV. — The  Devonian  RocKa  or  Cornwall. 

By  TV.  A.  E.  UngHBH. 

[By  permiaaion  of  thu  Director  uf  H.M.  Geulo^^icul  Survey.] 

SEDGWICK  and  Murchison,  the  Rev.  D.  Williams,  and  Dr.  HolU 
taking  the  Plymouth  limestones  as  a  middle  division,  placed 
them  below  the  rocks  to  the  south  and  above  those  to  the  north. 
The  prevalent  southerly  dips  of  schistosity  were  regarded  as  ample 
evidence  of  a  downward  succession  proceeding  northward. 

The  Staddon  grits  and  other  Lower  Devonian  rooks  were  thus 
placed  above  the  Middle  Devonian,  and  the  slates  in  which  I  have 
at  various  times  since  1892  found  Upper  Devonian  fossils  (between 
Menheniot  and  St.  Budeaux)  were  relegated  to  a  position  below  the 
Middle  Devonian. 

Turning  from  these  more  general  readings  of  the  geology  to  the 
detailed  work  of  De  la  Beohe,  as  presented  in  Chapter  iii  of  his 
Report,  we  find  that  this  comparatively  simple  rendering,  though 
fundamentally  wrong,  cannot  be  applied  to  Cornwall. 

Aa  regards  South-East  Cornwall  (see  p.  79),  the  fossiliferoua  Looe 
beda  were  aaid  to  be  prolonged  toward  St.  Germans  and  to  become 
merged  in  the  trappean  rocks,  etc.,  of  St.  Stephens  and  Saltash,  both 
being  considered  as  below  the  Plymouth  (Middle  Devonian)  rocks. 
The  calcareous  strata  of  the  Tregantle  coast  (the  same  series  aa  the 
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foBsiliferous  Looe  beds)  were  taken  as  the  probable  westerly  con- 
tinuation of  the  Plymouth  limestones.  The  latter  error  was  endorsed 
by  me  in  recording  coast  observations  some  years  before  I  had  any 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  Devonian  rooks  of  South  Devon. 

As  regards  North  Cornwall  (see  p.  91),  we  read  "the  slates  of 
Watergate  Bay  rest  on  the  sandstones  of  St  Eval  and  St^  Breocks 
Down ;  and  the  red  and  variegated  beds  of  St  Eew  and  St  Minver 
seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  red  and  variegated  beds  of  Watergate 
Bay ;  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Lower  St  Colnmb  Forth,  Newquay, 
and  the  Gannel  representing  in  a  general  manner  the  limestones  of 
Bock,  Padstow,  and  Permizen." 

The  anticlinal  of  St  Breocks  Down  is  elsewhere  referred  to  in 
Chapter  iii,  and  as  these  grits  do  not  crop  up  to  the  north,  we  are 
obliged  to  assume  their  identity  with  the  Staddon  grits. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that,  as  regards  South-East  Cornwall, 
De  la  Beche  correlated  the  Looe  beds^  of  the  Looe  district  with 
rocks  in  the  Saltash  district  which  I  have  proved  to  be  Upper 
Devonian,  and  the  same  Looe  beds  in  the  Tregantle  district  with 
Middle  Devonian  rocks  in  the  Plymouth  district  As  regards  North 
Cornwall,  it  will  be  seen  that  De  la  Beche  did  not  treat  the 
variegated  slates  of  Watergate  Bay  as  an  anticline,  but  by  assigning 
that  structure  to  the  Staddon  grits  he  correlated  the  Lower  Devonian 
rocks  on  the  south  with  the  Upper  and  Middle  Devonian  rocks  on 
the  north. 

The  Devonian  geology  of  Cornwall  prior  to  1890  was  thus  left  in 
a  state  of  chaos.  In  that  year,  after  two  years'  careful  mapping  of 
the  Torquay,  Totnes,  and  Newton  Abbot  area,  I  endeavoured,  by 
a  thorough  perusal  of  De  la  Beche's  Chapter  iii  with  the  maps 
before  me,  to  follow  his  minor  subdivisions,  and  to  test  his  corre- 
lations in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  they  might  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  subdivisions  I  had  established  by  detailed  survey.  I  then 
found  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  grits  of 
St.  Eval  and  St.  Breocks  Down  and  of  Boconnoc  represented  the 
Staddon  grits  which  at  Mount  Edgecuinbe  are  on  the  mean  latitude 
of  their  South  Devon  outcrop.  The  difference  in  latitude  I  conceived 
to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  great  north-westerly  fault  from 
Cawsand,  cutting  off  the  Upper  and  Middle  Devonian  rocks  on  their 
westerly  strike  agninst  the  Lower  Devonian  subdivisions  and  shifUug 
the  outcrop  of  the  Staddon  grits  northward. 

I  had  recognized  the  lithological  affinities  of  the  variegated  slates 
of  Mutley  to  the  red  and  green  Entom-yielding  Upper  Devonian 
slates  of  Ansteys  Cove,  Goodrington,  and  High  week  (Newton  Abbot) 
in  1888.  So  that  it  became  evident  that  the  red  and  variegated 
slates  to  the  north  of  the  Staddon  grits  had  been  confounded  with 
the  Dartmouth  slates  in  North  Cornwall,  and  that  the  anticlinal 
structure  assigned  to  the  grits  of  St  Breocks  Down  was  suggested 
by  this  similarity. 

1  Referred   to  the   Sie;j:ener   Grauwacke   by   Dr.   Kayser,    who   established    the 
Tannusian  age  of  the  tauna  in  IS82. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  Sonth-East  Cornwall  it  became  evident  that 
the  Looe  beds  had  been  traced  into  Upper  Devonian  on  their  strike, 
ihrough  the  great  structural  fault  between  them  having  escaped  detection. 
The  results  of  this  critical  examination  were  contributed  to  the 
Royal  Qeological  Society  of  Cornwall  and  appeared  in  theTransactions 
of  that  Society  in  1891.  The  paper  was  entitled  ^'The  Devonian 
rooks  as  described  by  De  la  Beche  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
recent  researches."  It  was  accompanied  by  a  map  reduced  from 
the  1  inch  on  which,  after  tracing  De  la  Beche*s  minor  sub- 
divisions with  infinite  pains,  as  far  as  the  information  obtainable 
from  the  Report  enabled  me  to  do,  I  had  remodelled  them  and  referred 
them  to  widely  different  horizons.  This  map  shows  the  relations  of 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  groups  of  the  Devonian  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  approximate  general  accuracy ;  it  also  furnishes  the 
key  to  the  Devonian  geology  of  Cornwall. 

Having  since  mapped  the  country  from  Plymouth  to  St.  Austell 
in  detail,  I  have  found  the  inference  of  great  structural  faulting  to 
be  correct,  the  effect  being  produced  by  two  or  three  faults,  one  of 
which  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Cawsand,  as  shown 
in  the  little  map  illustrating  the  results  I  arrived  at  in  1891.  By 
the  discovery  of  the  Upper  Devonian  Entomides,  8tyliol<B,  and  traces 
of  the  Biidesheim  fauna,  I  have  proved  the  occurrence  of  Upper 
Devonian  rocks  where  shown  on  the  little  map  east  of  Liskeard. 

In  North  Cornwall,  the  discovery  of  the  Biidesheim  fauna  by 
Mr.  Fox  at  Trevone  and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Parkinson  have  proved 
the  general  correctness  of  the  map  as  showing  the  extension  of 
Upper  Devonian.  The  general  line  of  the  Lower  Devonian  outcrop 
is  correct  as  far  as  the  occurrence  of  the  Staddon  grits  could  be 
inferred  from  the  materials  in  Chapter  iii. 

These  results  were  achieved  by  analogy  with  a  carefully  mapped 
district,  and  they  are  directly  contrary  to  De  la  Beche's  correlations. 
As  regards  the  run  of  the  Lower  Devonian  subdivisions,  the  map 
had  to  be  constructed  from  totally  inadequate  materials,  so  that  the 
relative  outcrops  of  the  Dartmouth  slates  and  Looe  beds,  in  the 
absence  of  analogy,  were  very  incorrectly  shown. 

An  alternative  rendering  of  the  structure  of  Watergate  Bay  was 
given,  showing  the  Dartmouth  slates  as  an  anticlinal,  although  not 
suggested  by  De  la  Beche.  This  structure  has  since  been  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Reid. 

I  took  the  Grampound  rocks  as  a  base  to  the  Devonian  on  account 
of  their  conglomeratic  character  and  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Report  to  show  that  they  partake  of  the  south-westerly  strike  of  the 
rocks  to  the  south,  so  that  they  appeared  to  mark  the  unconformable 
junction  of  a  newer  with  an  older  group. 

The  revolutionary  character  of  my  paper  of  1891  was  pointed  out 
by  the  late  R.  N.  Worth  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  same 
Transactions  (Royal  Qeol.  Soc.  Com.)  for  the  ensuing  year,  1892. 
In  it  he  criticized  adversely  the  structure  put  forward,  but  in  a  most 
fair  and  candid  manner.  He  corrected  an  error  as  to  the  Mod  bury 
«lvan,  which  in  subsequent  mapping  was  found  to  be  a  granophyre. 
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So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Worth's  oriticiams  on  my  paper  of  1891 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  appeared  in  print.  The  title  of  iht 
paper  is  misleading,  as  De  la  Heche's  descriptions  merely  furnished 
the  material,  hut  the  Devonian  geology  was  derived  from  my  own 
work  in  South  Devon,  which  gave  the  chie  for  separating  his  minor 
subdivisions  into  widely  different  horizons. 

Mr.  UpOeld  Green,  in  an  article  on  the  correlation  of  some  Coroi«h 
beds  with  the  Gedinnian  of  Europe  (in  the  August  number  of  the 
Okological  Maoazinb),  has  pointed  out  my  inadvertent  use  of 
the  term  '  Gedinuien '  as  applied  to  the  Looe  beds  in  1900,  but  h« 
has  overlooked  their  correlation  with  the  Siegener  Grauwaoke  in 
the  table  of  classification  in  the  **  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  the 
oountry  around  Torquay  "  in  1903.  He  lias  also  omitted  to  state 
that  Dr.  Kayser  first  correlated  them  with  the  Taunusien  in  1882.^ 
Of  this  I  was  well  aware,  as  Dr.  Kayser  had  called  attention  to 
the  fact  in  a  brochure  in  1888  giving  the  results  of  a  trip  to  the 
North  and  South  Devon  Devonian  in  company  with  Professor 
Gosselet  and  others  under  my  guidance.  In  my  paper  of  1891 
I  suggested  the  correlation  of  the  Grampound  grits  with  the 
Gedinuien ;  to  this  Mr.  Green  does  not  refer,  although  I  gather 
from  his  paper  that  he  places  them  in  the  same  group  that  1  did 
then,  but  hesitate  to  do  now. 

In  a  general  way  I  gather  that  Mr.  Upfield  Green  places  those 
rocks  between  the  Lizard  district  on  the  south  and  the  SL  Austell 
granite  on  the  north,  which  are  not  admittedly  Silurian,  in  the 
Gedinnian,  including  in  that  group  the  Mylor,  Falmouth,  and 
Portscatho  beds  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  placing  the  Dartmouth  slates  at 
the  top.  There  is,  however,  one  objection  to  this,  viz.,  the  as8ume<l 
continuity  of  the  Dartmouth  slates  "  through  Tywardreath  and 
St.  Austell  to  St.  Stephens  as  described  by  De  la  Beche."  I,  too, 
assumed  this  continuity  from  De  la  Beche,  but  on  investigating  the 
ground  I  found  that  the  Dartmouth  slates  are  cut  off  by  a  nearly 
north  and  south  fault  near  Tywardreath,  and  do  not  extend  round 
the  St.  Austell  granite,  either  on  the  north  or  south  margin,  to 
Watergate  Bay. 

Mr.  Upfield  Green  lias  raised  a  very  interesting  question  in 
claiming  the  non-Silurian  rocks  of  South  Cornwall  as  Gedinuien, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  these  rocks  are  below  the  Dartmouth 
slates.  To  entertain  this  suggestion  the  absence  of  Dartmouth 
slates  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Austell  granite  would  have  to  be 
explained  by  a  very  improbable  change  in  character,  or  by  a  fault 
between  the  Perran  Porth  and  Pentuan  coasts  throwing  Gedinnian 
rocks  on  the  south  against  the  higher  beds  of  the  Meadfoot  group 
on  the  north.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  district  west  of 
Grampound  and  Ladock  I  should  not  like  to  express  any  very 
definite  opinion.  Mr.  Upfield  Green,  no  doubt  inadvertently,  states 
that  the  Dartmouth  slates  may  be  traced  ''  across  the  Start  Peninsula 
as  far  as  Babbacombe,  south  of  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire."     This 

^  Jahrb.  d.  kgl.  preuss.  Landosanstalt.,  p.  128,  1882. 
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BhoQld  read  "  as  far  as  Soabbaoombe  Head,  east  of  Dartmonth."  He 
asserts,  moreoyer,  that  "  they  exist  also  on  the  north  of  the  Devonian 
l»asin«"  There  they  are  represented,  no  doubt,  and  in  1889 ' 
I  tentatively  classed  tbem  with  the  Foreland  grits  as  Oedinnien 
but  there  is  no  distinct  group  of  similar  character  in  North  Devon 
or  West  Somerset. 

y. — The  Older  Dkutozoio  Rooks  of  North  Britain. 

By  J.  G.  GooDCHiLD,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 

Curator  of  the  Collections  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  in  the  Royal 

Scottish  Museum. 

IT  appears  to  be  a  common  belief  that  there  are  two  Old  Ked 
Sandstones  in  Scotland,  and  only  two,  which  are  referred  to 
zespeotively  as  the  Upper  and  the  Lower.  It  is  generally  recognised 
that  neither  of  these  can  be  paralleled  with  any  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Devonian  Rocks,  properly  so-called ;  though  the  fact  that 
the  Scottish  rocks  in  question  occupy  a  stratigraphical  position 
somewhere  between  the  top  of  the  Silurian  Rocks  and  the  base  of 
the  Carboniferous  System  places  their  Devonian  age  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt.  The  Upper  Old  Red  is  considered  by  most 
persons  to  graduate  upwards  into  the  Carboniferous  Rocks,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  It  is  also  stated, 
with  equal  confidence,  and  with  as  little  regard  to  the  facts,  that 
the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  graduates  downward  into  the  Silurian 
Rocks,  which  it  certainly  does  not,  as  will  be  shown  more  fully 
in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Furthermore,  it  is  still  commonly 
believed  that  bands  yielding  Silurian  graptolites  alternate  with  the 
base  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  that  Lower  Carboniferous 
fossils  occur  in  bands  of  rock  interstratified  with  true  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  Both  of  these  ideas  are  well  known  to  have  been 
due  to  errors  of  observation  ;  yet  the  statements  in  question,  having 
found  their  way  into  the  papers  set  by  examiners,  seem  destined 
to  die  a  hard  death,  and  therefore  need  to  be  contradicted. 

The  errors  mentioned  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  relating 
to  the  rocks  of  Devonian  age  in  North  Britain.  Therefore,  as  no 
one  else  who  is  fairly  well  {tcquainted  with  these  rocks  has  yet 
come  forward  with  the  object  of  stating  the  actual  facts,  I  propose 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  (when  I  am  about 
to  present  some  new  suggestions  regarding  the  age  of  some  volcanic 
rocks  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Lake  District)  to  give  a  con- 
spectus of  what  is  at  present  known  about  the  Scottish  rocks  of 
Devonian  age. 

As  much  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  this  subject  is  necessarily 
of  a  palaeontological  nature,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  some  of  the 
published  results  of  the  important  work  done  in  this  direction  by 
Dr.  Traqnair,  and  accordingly  give  here  lists  of  such  fossils  as 
serve  to  characterise  the  several  horizons  referred  to.     A  list  of 

'  Proc.  Somerset  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  xv,  pt.  2,  Table  of  Classificationy 
in  which  *  Gedinnien  *  is  placed  in  line  with  Lynton  Beds  through  a  printer's  error. 

DBCAPB  Y. — TOL.  I. — ^KO.  Xn.  ^^ 
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auob  of  Dr.  Traqnair's  papers  as  bear  upon  this  part  of  the  sobjeol 
is  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  present  pa]>er.^ 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  here  that  the  Scottish  rocks  of  DeTonian 
age  differ  in  almost  every  respect  from  the  normal  type.  Thers 
is  no  satisfactory  reason  for  regarding  any  of  them  as  of  marine 
origin ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support 
of  the  view  that  they  were  all  formed  under  continental  conditions, 
and  under  conditions  of  climate  which,  though  doubtless  varying 
much  from  time  to  time,  were  yet,  on  the  whole,  characterised  by  an 
annual  rainfall  decidedly  below  the  average  in  amount.  It  is  thiB 
feature  which  has  imparted  a  common  character  to  the  whole  of 
this  series  of  rocks. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  review  such  of  the  chief  points  of  interest 
connected  with  each  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstones  as  bear  more  or 
less  directly  upon  the  chief  matter  to  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

The  newest  subdivision  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstones  is  the  well- 
known  Upper  Old  Red.  This,  by  the  way,  i$  usually  red  in  colour, 
and,  also,  it  does  consist  mostly  of  sandstones.  The  remark  is  not 
altogether  uncalled  for,  as  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Red 
is  not  red,  and  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  consist  exclusively  of 
sandstones.  The  Upper  Old  Red  was  formed  at  a  period  when 
the  geographical  conditions  were  slowly  changing  from  those  of 
a  continental  nature  to  those  of  an  insular  type.  The  rocks  are, 
of  course,  extremely  variable  in  thickness,  because  they  were  laid 
down  upon  a  very  uneven  surface  of  the  old  land.  They  are  also, 
but  to  a  lesser  extent,  variable  in  mineral  character.  But  where  this 
formation  is  most  fully  and  typically  developed  its  petrographical 
characters  may  be  described  as  referable  to  three  types — (1)  a  basal 
conglomerate,  which  graduates  upward  into  (2)  a  variable  series 
of  red  sandstones,  often  full  of  desert-sand  grains,  and  highly  false- 
bedded  in  places,  like  an  old  desert  sand-dune.  This  part  is  mainly 
red,  with  some  poikilitio  mottling  and  variegation.  A  few  bands 
of  marl  ^  occur  here  and  there.  Calcareous  matter  is  usually  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  from  this  division.  Above  this  group  of  red 
rocks  usually  occurs  (3)  a  higher  subdivision,  in  which  the  sandstones 
are  not  so  deeply  coloured,  and  in  which  even  purplish  bands  begin 
to  occur.  This  upper  group  is  generally  characterised  by  the 
occurrence  in  it  of  some  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime.  In  some 
cases  this  compound  occurs  in  the  form  of  flakes,  which  obviously 
represent  broken-up  sheets  of  chemically-formed  carbonate  of  lime ; 
in  other  cases  the  calcareous  matter  has  segregated  into  a  nodular 
form ;  while  in  some  few  instances  the  calcareous  matter  may 
occur  as  lenticular  masses  closely  resembling  some  bedded  limestones. 


'  In  here  referring;  to  it,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  direct  the  reader's  spedtl 
attention  to  the  beautiful  and  litelike  restorations  of  the  fishes  of  the  Orcadian 
Kocks  which  Dr.  Traquair  has  given  in  Harvie  Brown's  *'  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  tho 
Moray  Firth.'' 

'  The  word  *  marl '  in  the  Xorth  means  any  clay  that  readily  crumblea  on  exponire 
to  the  weather. 
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This  npper  subdivision  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Cornstoae 
Series.  I  have  suggested  in  several  papers  that  this  ohetnioally* 
formed  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Comstones  marks 
a  transitional  phase  of  climate.  The  land  had  sunk  to  near  the 
«ea-level,  and  consequently  humid  conditions  had  set  in,  and 
vegetation  had  begun  to  flourish.  The  decomposing  remains  of 
trees,  drifted  into  the  lagoons,  led  to  a  precipitation  of  carbtmate 
of  lime  from  the  sulphate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by  the  concentrated 
sea- water  there.  Tlie  presence  of  these  comstones  is,  tlierefire, 
useful  to  the  geologist  as  indicating  transitional  phases  of  climate 
from  arid  to  humid.  Conversely,  seeing  that  the  same  climatal 
•conditions  must  have  prevailed  over  wide  areas,  the  occurrence  of 
comstones  at  several  localities  within  an  area  of  limited  extent 
might  safely  be  trusted  as  evidence  of  their  contemporaneity.  The 
validity  of  this  reasoning  has  lately  been  put  to  a  very  severe  test, 
which,  I  may  add,  it  has  successfully  withstood. 

The  fauna  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
^shes,  which  probably  found  their  way  into  the  sediments  from 
the  rivers  of  upland  origin,  whose  waters  were  dissipated  by  the 
excessive  evaporation  when  they  reached  the  lowland  areas.  The 
fish  belong  to  species,  and  in  some  cases  to  genera,  nut  found 
•elsewhere.  Hence  their  remains  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in 
determining  the  age  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found.  Amongst 
other  fossil  fishes  may  be  mentioned  such  Crossopterygians  as 
HoloptyehiuB  and  some  of  its  allied  genera  ;  the  Ostraooderms 
Asterolepis,  Bothriolepis,  and  others ;  such  Dipnoans  as  PhanerO' 
jpUuron,  together  with  some  other  genera  of  equal  biological  interest, 
but  as  zonal  forms  of  lesser  interest  to  the  geologist.  Dr.  Traquair 
has  shown  that  the  Upper  Old  Red  contains  two  distinct  fish  faunas. 
The  lower  zone  is  characteristically  developed  around  Nairn,  and 
the  higher  is  well  seen  near  Elgin. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone 
graduating  upwards  into  the  Carboniferous  Rocks ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  is  equally  incorrect  to  describe  this  formation  as 
the  "Carboniferous  Basement  Bed.*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Upper  Old  Red  is  quite  a  separate  formation  from  the  Carboniferous 
System,  and  it  has  certainly  nowhere  been  seen  to  alternate  with 
any  rocks  of  undoubted  Carboniferous  age.  In  Central  Fife  there 
is  a  very  marked  overlap  of  the  middle  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Rocks  on  to  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone;  and  evidence  is  not 
wanting  elsewhere  of  something  like  a  true  unconformity  between 
the  two  formations. 

As  regards  the  base  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  it  has  long 
been  known  that,  throughout  Britain,  it  lies  with  a  more  or  less 
violent  discordance  upon  the  rocks  beneath.  In  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  rocks  between  the 
•liighest  and  the  lowest  horizons  of  the  Protozoic  rocks  upon  which 
it  lies  amounts  to  more  than  seven  miles,  i.e.  13,000  feet  of  Silurian 
liocks,  12,000  feet  of  the  Bala-Arenig  volcanic  rocks,  and  fully 
32,000  of  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  to  say  nothing  of  other  formations 
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to  be  presently  referred  to.  One  of  the  most  iropreBBive  geoli^ctl 
phenomena  I  ever  witDessed  wae  preaented  by  a  seotiou  in  tbs 
Baein  of  the  Lune,  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  SandaloDs  lyiog  in 
a  nearly  horizontal  poaition  upon  vertical  and  highly  •cleaved  TJpptr 
Ludlow  Itocks,  of  fragments  of  whioh  the  never  rook  was  largely 
composed.  This  was  in  the  course  of  my  first  week's  field-wo^ 
on  the  Oeologioal  Survey,  in  1867.  Ever  ainoe  then  my  reoollectios 
of  that  enormous  hiatus  has  remained  as  vivid  as  at  first,  and  it  bit 
added  not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  afforded  by  somewhat  extensin 
explorations  made  in  recent  years  amongst  the  Scottish  rooks  wbidi 

gnrtly  bridge  over  the  vast  gap.  An  unconformable  junction  or 
ornatones  on  Highland  Sobists,  exposed  on  tbe  north  shore  ef 
Arran,  is  hardly  lesa  striking;  aa  is  the  better  known  case  at  tbs 
Siocar  Point,  where  tbe  Upper  Old  Red  lies  upon  Gala  Rooks. 


It  adds  still  further  to  the  impressive  character  of  tbe  uncon- 
formity at  the  ba&e  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  tbe  Lake 
District  that  this  rock  also  contains  rolled  fragments  of  Ibe  granites, 
elvntiB,  and  porphyritea  of  that  part.  Theae  pliitunic  and  trapjtean 
rocks  ate  ceitainly  of  later  date  than  tbe  cleavage  of  the  rocks  they 
invade  and  also  than  one  phase  of  the  great  denudation  that  followed 
the  development  of  the  cleavage.  That  is  to  say,  after  tbe  Prolozoio 
rocks  of  ibe  Lake  District  were  folded,  they  were  first  cleaved,  then 
denuded  lo  an  enormous  extent;  after  that,  great  volcanoes  rose 
upon  the  denuded  surface,  and,  finally,  the  volcanoes  themselves 
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nrere  gradually  worn  away  to  the  yery  cores — all  before  the  Upper 
Did  Bed  Sandstone  began  to  be  laid  down. 

The  full  importance  of  this  stupendous  unconformity  has  not  yet, 
[  think,  lieen  adequately  realised.  When  its  significance  comes  to 
be  thoroughly  grasped  much  greater  interest  than  is  shown  at 
present  will  be  felt  in  the  geological  formations  which  help  to  fill 
in  part  of  the  gap.  Most  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  occur  north  of 
the  Tweed. 

The  newest  formation  of  these  Old  Beds,  of  prior  date  to  the 
Upper,  is  the  Orcadian  Series,  which  is  so  extensively  developed  in 
the  north-east  of  Scotland  and  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The 
Orcadian  Series  has  formed  the  subject  of  several  important  memoirs, 
amongst  the  latest  of  which  may  be  mentioned  those  by  Messrs. 
Peach  &  Home,  Sir  Archibald  Oeikie,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Dr.  Flett. 
Even  the  highest  beds  of  this  formation  lie  unconformably  below 
the  Upper  Old  Bed ;  and  neither  the  natural  top  of  the  Orcadian 
Series  nor  its  base  has  yet  been  found.  Nevertheless,  the  thickness 
of  this  older  subdivision,  where  it  is  most  fully  developed,  has  been 
estimated  at  some  sixteen  thousand  feet.  Three  well  -  marked 
fossiliferous  horizons  occur  within  it.  The  highest  one  occurs  in  the 
upper  beds,  or  John  o'  Qroats  Flags.  This  has  yielded  several 
fossil  fish  which  have  not  been  met  with  on  any  other  geological 
horizon.  Amongst  these  are  TriatichopteruB  alattu,  Egert.,  Dipterua 
WMcropteruB,  Traq.,  and  MierobrachiiiB  dieki,  Traq. 

Lower  down,  and  on  horizons  which  are  near  the  middle  of  the 
series,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  maximum  development  of  these  rocks, 
oome  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  Thurso;  and,  still  lower,  those  of 
Aohanarras  and  Stromness,  as  well  as  at  Cromarty  and  other  places 
near  the  Moray  Firth.  Below  these,  again,  come  the  Sandstones  of 
Berriedale,  the  Badbea  Breccia,  and  some  local  conglomerates.  These 
three  last-named  subdivisions  form  the  lower  four  thousand  feet  or 
so  of  the  Orcadian  Series;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory 
palsaontological  evidence  their  position  in  relation  to  the  highest  of 
the  rocks  forming  the  next  older  series  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty. 

From  the  Thurso  Flags  Dr.  Traquair  has  identified  JETomos/etis 
millerif  Coecosteus  declptens,  C,  minor,  MeaacanthuB  peachi,  Cheira- 
eanthus  murchtsoni,  Diplncanthua  striatuSf  Rhadinacanthus  longiapinuSy 
Glyptolepia  paucidens,  GyroptychiuB  microlepidotuSf  Oateolepis  mtcro- 
lepidota,  Thur$iu8  macrolepidotus  and  Th»  pholidolus,  Diplopterus 
agaaaizi,  and  Dtpterus  valenciennesii. 

The  lower  or  Aohanarras  subdivision  contains  a  fish  fauna  which 
Dr.  Traquair  has  identified  as  follows :  Diplacanthus  atriatuB  and 
D.  tenut8triatu8y  Rhadinacanthus  longiaptnuSf  Meaaeanthus  pusHlua, 
Gheiracanthua  mnrchiaoni  and  Ch,  lattia,  Pierichthya  milleri,  Pi,  pro- 
duciua  and  Pi.  ohlongua^  Dipterua  valencienneaii,  Glyptolepia  paucidena, 
Oyroptychiua  microlepidolua,  Oateolepia  macrolepidota,  Diploterua 
jgaaaizij  Coceoateua  decipiena,  Homoateua  millerif  and  Cheirolepia  irailli. 

The  fossiliferous  portions  of  the  Orcadian  Old  Bed  do  not  occur 
to  the  south  of  a  westerly  line  drawn  through  Stonehaven.    Whether 
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the  beds  below  ibe  lowest  of  tbese  horizons  do  so  or  not  cannot 
be  determined  at  present  in  the  absence  of  any  palaaontologiotl 
BTidence ;  bnt  there  is  a  general  belief  amongst  thoae  who  have 
the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  that  these  lowest  beds  are,  like 
those  above  them,  confined  to  the  northern  area  referred  to. 

To  the  south  of  the  line  just  indicated  there  oooars  another 
fSormation,  the  general  biological  facies  of  whose  fossils  indicate, 
as  J.  W.  Salter  pointed  out  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  a  lower 
horiason  than  the  Orcadian  Old  Red.  In  places  this  formation,  alto, 
18  capped  by  the  Upper  Old  Red,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  lte» 
nnconformably  upon  the  rocks  below.  The  formation  to  whioh 
reference  is  now  being  made  has  been  termed  the  Lower  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  by  several  writers ;  but  as  there  is  another  and  still  older 
formation  which  has  also  received  that  name,  and  as  even  the 
Orcadian  Old  Red  has  been  also  called  the  Lower  Old  Red,  it  is 
obviously  better,  in  referring  to  these  subdivisions,  to  make  use  of 
some  territorial  name,  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity.  Therefore, 
many  geologists  who  have  felt  the  difficulty  referred  to  have  adopted 
the  name  Caledonian  for  this  southern  Scottish  formation.  ThiSr 
.  besides  being  euphonious,  and  also  useful  in  many  ways,  is  i*endered 
the  more  appropriate  because  the  rocks  denoted  by  that  name  were 
considered  by  Sir  Archibald  Qeikie  to  have  been  formed  in  a  lake 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  '  Lake  Caledonia,'  and  furthermore, 
because  this  formation  is  pre-eminently  the  Old  Red  of  Scotland, 
and  because  it  is  typically  developed  in  the  region  distinguished  by 
the  Romans  as  Caledonia. 

Like  the  Orcadian  Old  Red,  the  one  under  notice  attains  to  a  verj 
considerable  thickness.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  indeed,  estimates 
that  thickness  at  20,000  feet  (Text  Book,  vol.  ii,  p.  1008).  lu 
natural  top  is  not  seen  ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  its  base.  As  regards  its 
mode  of  origin,  there  appears  to  be  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  nature 
that  tbe  whole  of  this  vast  formation  was  accumulated  under  con- 
tinental conditions,  partly  in  large  inland  lakes,  partly  as  torrential 
deposits  of  various  kinds,  partly  as  old  desert  sands,  and  partly 
as  the  resnlts  of  extensive  volcanic  action.  The  lowest  strata 
appear  to  be  those  which  are  exposed  near  Dundee,  where  they 
are  brought  up  by  a  powerful  anticlinal  fold,  whose  eftecls  are, 
I  think,  augmented  by  a  large  fault  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  hitherto  recognised.  Most  of  the  base  on  tbe  north  i* 
faulted  in  by  the  Highland  Boundary  Fault.  The  newest  strata 
are  exposed  in  the  western  part  of  the  lowland  tract  of  Strathmore, 
along  a  powerful  synclinal,  which  is  correlative  to  the  anticlinal  just 
referred  to. 

Looking  at  the  formation  broadly,  three  subdivisions,  founded 
upon  petrographical  characters,  can  be  made  out.  The  highest  of 
these  is  formed  by  the  conglomerates,  sandstones,  flags,  and  marb, 
whose  outcrops  form  the  great  lowland  tract  of  Strathmore.  The 
middle  subdivision  consists  chiefly  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  are 
mostly  andesitic  lavas,  with  some  quite  subordinate  beds  of  tuff. 
This  volcanic  seriea  foima  the  Ochils  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  in  the 
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part  of  Sootland  at  present  ander  notice.  To  the  north  and  north* 
east  of  Dundee  the  Tolcanio  rocks  pass,  by  the  thinning  of  the  lavas, 
into  a  series  of  alternately  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks — the 
sediments  in  this  case  being,  therefore,  contemporaneous  with  some 
of  the  Yolcanio  rocks  to  the  east.  The  confusion  occasioned  by 
this  feature  appears  to  be  further  complicated  by  the  anticlinal  and 
its  accompanying  fault  just  mentioned.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  volcanic  rocks  form  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  strati- 
graphy of  the  Caledonian  Old  Bed,  and  that  they  are  usually  present, 
in  some  form  or  other,  even  when  the  lower  beds  and  the  upper 
are  entirely  absent 

The  Caledonian  Old  Red  volcanic  rooks  of  Perth  and  Forfarshire 
may  well  be  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness  where  they  attain 
their  fullest  development  Sir  Archibald  Qeikie  (loc.  cit,  p.  1008) 
farther  regards  the  volcanic  horizon  as  occurring  several  thousand 
feet  below  the  highest  beds  of  Strathmore,  and  also  as  being  several 
ihonsand  feet  above  the  base  of  the  system. 

The  volcanic  zone  certainly  overlies  a  considerable  thickness  of 
greywackes,  flagstones,  and  mudstones,  whose  base  has  not  been 
seen.  These  lowest  sedimentary  beds,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  bear 
a  remarkably  close  petrographical  resemblance  to  the  type  which 
forms  much  of  the  Silurian  rocks  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  add  that 
the  physical  relationship  of  these  Arbroath  Flags  (as  they  may  still 
be  called)  to  the  volcanic  belt  has  not  yet  been  quite  clearly 
made  out. 

Turning  now  to  the  palsdontological  evidence,  it  may  be  said  that 
very  few  fossils  have  yet  been  obtained  from  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Strathmore  Sandstones ;  so  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  these 
beds  may  not  be  contemporaneous  with  the  very  lowest  subdivisions 
of  the  Orcadian  Series.  Near  the  base  of  the  Strathmore  Sandstones, 
and  close  to  the  top  bed  of  the  main  part  of  the  volcanic  rocks, 
ooonrs  an  upper  fossiliferous  band  which  has  yielded  myriapods 
such  as  Kampeearis  and  ArchideamuSf  together  with  imperfectly 
preserved  plants,  some  of  wtiioh  have  been  referred  to  PsUophyium 
robtutum\  while  at  a  slightly  lower  horizon,  and  contemporary  with 
some  of  the  volcanic  rooks,  is  the  zone  whioh  has  yielded  the  chief 
Acanthodian  fish  remains.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these 
fossiliferous  localities  is  at  Tilliewhamland  Quarry,  Turin  Hill,  near 
the  town  of  Forfar.  These  rocks  are  there  extensively  quarried 
for  flagstones,  and  they  have  yielded  fossils  whioh  have  been  cata- 
logued by  the  late  Mr.  Powrie  as  follows : — MesacanihuB  mitchelli^ 
iBehaaeanthuM  gracilis,  Climatiu8  scutiger,  C.  uncinatua,  C.  reticulatu$, 
Farexua  recwrvua,  P.  falcaius,  Euthacanthua  mitchelU,  E,  elegana, 
£.  gracilis,  E.  eurtus,  Cephalaapis  pagei,  C.  aaper,  Thelodua  pagei,  and 
with  PlerygotuB  anglicus,  Stylonurua  ensiformia,  and  also  with  Parka 
dedpiena,  etc.     Similar  beds  occur  near  this  horizon  at  Farnell. 

The  beds  exposed  at  Turin  Hill  are  on  the  north  limb  of  the 
great  faulted  anticlinal  above  mentioned.  The  axis  of  this  anticlinal 
ranges,  roughly  speaking,  from  near  the  confluence  of  the  Earn  with 
the  Tay,  below  Perth,  through  a  point  about  midway  between  the 
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towns  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  •  and  thence  in  the  direction  of 
Montrose.  Hence  the  fossiliferous  horizon  represented  at  Tarin 
Hill  is  repeated  to  the  south  of  the  line  mentioned. 

At  a  geological  horizon  lower  still,  as  at  Auchtertyre,  near  Newtyle, 
in  Forfarshire,  but  still  above  the  main  mass  of  the  lavas,  occurs 
a  bed  which  has  yielded  Cephalaapis  lydli,  Pteraspis  miieheUit  and 
some  few  Acanthodians. 

Furthermore,  at  what  I  take  to  be  still  lower  fossiliferous  horizons, 
occur  the  beds  of  Carmylie,  which  have  yielded  most  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Eurypterids  obtained  from  Forfarshire.  Acanthodians 
of  the  types  occurring  at  Turin  Hill  are  found  with  these,  as  is  also 
Parka  decipiena: 

What  appear  to  be  the  lowest  fossiliferous  horizons  oocur  at 
Myreton,  Tealing,  and  Leoch. 

The  general  biological  facias  of  these  Caledonian  Old  Bed  fossils 
indicates,  according  to  Dr.  Traquair,  a  formation  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Orcadian  Old  Bed.  This  view  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  Caledonian  and  Orcadian  Old  Bed  formations  has  now  again  met 
with  general  acceptance,  and  it  will  probably  never  again  be  called 
in  question. 

The  volcanic  rocks  which  have  just  been  mentioned  as  giving  rise 
to  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Caledonian  Old  Bed  in  the 
Oohils  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills  present  physiographical  features  of 
even  more  strongly-marked  character  in  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  Glen 
Coe,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oban.  The  Cheviot  Hills, 
again,  owe  much  of  their  physiographical  character  to  the  presence 
of  these  rooks.  St.  Abb's  Head,  and  some  other  places  near  that 
part  of  the  Scottish  coast,  also  consist  of  andesitic  lavas  and  tuffs  of 
the  same  age  as  those  of  the  Pentland  Hills  and  the  Ochils.  Here 
and  there  at  several  localities  south  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  the  older  sedimentary  rocks  below  the  volcanic  zone  are  to  be 
seen.  As  a  well-known  locality  where  such  is  the  case  may  be  cited 
the  beautiful  river-gorge  in  which  are  situated  the  Falls  of  Clyde. 
More  generally,  however,  these  sediments  are  absent,  and  the 
volcanic  rocks  form  the  lowest  member  of  the  series,  and  these  may 
lie,  often  with  a  violent  unconformity,  upon  any  rock  older  than 
themselves. 

Most  of  the  granite  bosses  of  the  southern  half  of  Scotland,  and 
perhaps  nearly  all  of  those  in  the  north  of  England,  appear  to  have 
originated  in  connection  with  the  volcanoes  from  which  these 
Caledonian  Old  Red  andesitic  lavas  and  their  associated  dykes  of 
El  van  and  Porphyrite  have  been  erupted.  Where  these  Granites 
and  Porpby  rites  occur  we  may,  therefore,  expect  to  meet  at  no  great 
distance  with  remains  of  their  related  volcanic  rocks. 

Leaving  these  details,  however,  for  reconsideration  presently,  we 
may  now  go  on  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  physical  relation  of  the 
Caledonian  Old  Red  to  the  rocks  next  older  in  the  series.  So  far 
from  graduating  downward  into  the  Silurian  rocks,  the  local  base  of 
the  formation  under  notice  lies  with  a  violent  unconformity  upon  all 
•of  these  rocks,  and  may  repose  indifferently  upon  Silurian,  Ordovician, 
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or  even  older  strata,  inolading  the  metamorphio  rooks  of  the  Southern 
Highlands  of  Sootland.  What  has  been  taken  as  the  Caledonian  Old 
Red  in  the  oases  where  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  passage  exists  is 
in  reality  a  series  of  quite  dififerent  age.  These  rooks  to  whioh 
referenoe  has  just  been  made,  being  typically  exposed  in  Lanarkshire, 
I  have  named  the  Lanarkian  Kooks.  These  are  the  strata  which, 
with  part  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks,  have  lately  been  termed  the 
Downtonian  Series — a  particularly  ill-ohosen  name,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  because  the  name  Downtonian  had  previously  been  used  to 
denote  all  the  Silurian  strata  above  the  top  of  the  Lower  Ludlow 
Bocks.  These  Lanarkian  Rocks  form  the  upward  continuation 
of  the  true  Ludlow  Rocks,  and  they  clearly  mark  the  oncoming 
of  the  continental  conditions  whioh  brought  the  Silurian  Period 
to  a  dose,  and  marked  the  advent  of  those  geographical  conditions 
which  ushered  in  the  Devonian  Period  in  what  is  now  the 
northern  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Their  stratigraphical  details  need 
not  be  given  here,  for  the  reader  will  find  them  fully  described 
in  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  the 
Soathem  Uplands  of  Scotland — which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
finest  memoirs  issued  by  the  Department  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  belong. 

A  study  of  the  excellent  sections  given  in  the  work  just  referred 
to  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Lanarkian  Rocks  have  shared  in  all 
the  disturbances  to  which  the  Silurian  Rocks  have  been  subjected. 
These  disturbances  had  ceased,  and  had  been  followed  by  prolonged 
-denudation,  long  before  the  oldest  member  of  the  Caledonian  Old  Red 
was  laid  down.  Hence  it  results  that  the  great  unconformity,  so 
often  referred  to,  passes  above  what  is  left  of  the  Lanarkian  Rocks. 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  any  unconformity  below  them. 

If  we  take  the  original  red  colour  of  the  sandstones  in  these 
Lanarkian  rocks  as  evidence  of  their  representing  the  very  lowest 
*  Old  Red '  (which  it  seems  reasonable  to  do),  then  it  would  be  these 
rocks  whioh  form  the  true  *  Lower  Old  Red,'  and  as  such  they  were 
most  admirably  described  many  years  ago  (1860)  by  Sir  Archibald 
•Geikie.  There  are,  however,  no  rocks  containing  Silurian  fossils 
above  them,  nor  do  they  present  anywhere  more  than  an  accidental 
appearance  of  a  conformable  passage  into  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  ; 
indeed,  in  the  only  section  where  these  two  have  the  same  dip  their 
interrelationship  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Trias  on  the  Upper  Old 
Red  near  Elgin. 

I  have  formerly  ventured  to  speculate  (on  what  seem  to  me  to  be 
good  grounds)  whether  these  Lanarkian  Rooks  might  not  have 
formed  the  lowest  part  of  a  very  much  thicker  series  of  rooks,  whose 
higher  portion  is  now  entirely  absent  through  denudation  effected 
prior  to  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  period ;  and  I  still  think  that  these 
missing  rocks  may  have  included  a  band  of  marine  limestone  closely 
resembling  the  Devonian  Limestone,  as  this  is  seen  at  Plymouth, 
due  to  a  temporary  return  from  continental  to  marine  conditions. 

At  any  rate,  and  however  this  may  have  been,  these  Lanarkian 
Rocks,  which  are  certainly  posterior  in  age  to  the  Ludlow  Rooks, 
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Mre  separated  from  the  strata  containing  Cephalaspis  lyelli  by  on^ 
of  the  most  extensive  unoonformities  in  the  whole  geological  series. 

It  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  summarise  here,  in  a  tabular 
form,  the  foregoing  statements  regarding  the  stratigraphioal  relations 
of  the  various  Scottish  Old  Reds,  which,  accordingly,  is  as  follows :— 

Older  Deutozoio  Books,  as  developed  in  Scotland. 

Approziiiiate 
Uppbr  Old  Red  Sandstone.  thicKness  in  feet. 

2.  Higher  subdiyision,  or  El^  Beds. 

1.  Lower  sabdiyision,  or  Nairn  Beds.  0. — 1,000. 
[Sxtintiv^  une<mformitff,^ 

Orcadian*  Old  Red. 

5.    John  0*  Groats'  Flags. 
4.    Thurso  or  Ronsay  Beds. 

3.  Achanarrasy  Stromness,  and  Cromarty  Beds. 

2.  Berhedale  Sandstones. 

1.  Badbea  Breccias  and  Basal  Conglomerate.  0. — 16,000. 
Caledonian  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

3.  Strathmore  Sandstones  (the  upper  part  of 

which  may  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Orcadian). 
^MyriapNod  Beds. 
Volcanic  Rocks. 
Acanthodian  Beds  of  Turin  Hill. 

2.  -l  Cephalttspis  Beds  of  Auchtertyre. 
Volcanic  Rocks. 
Pt&i'ygotu8  Beds  of  Carmylio,  etc. 

^Tealiug  Beds. 
1.     Lower  Series  of  Sandstone?*,  Mudstones,  Con- 
glomerates, etc. ;  base  not  seen.        Ranging  to  ?  20,000. 
[^Eximsive  uncoufoymitt/.  ] 

The  Lanarkian  Rocks  (Downtonians  of  the  Geological 

Survey,  the  original  Lower  Old  Red  ot 

earlier  >n"iter8). 
Ludlow  Rocks. 

It  will  tbus  be  observed  that  what  bas  been  called  "  The  Old  Red 
Sandstone ''  in  Scotland  is  by  no  means  a  single  formation  ;  nor  can 
it  be  regarded  as  merely  two.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  obvious 
from  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  statements  tbat  we  are  dealing 
with  a  succession  of  formations,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  must  col- 
lectively have  required  a  period  of  enormous  length  for  their 
accumulation.  This,  it  will  be  noted,  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the 
great  thickness  of  both  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks  accumulated, 
but  also  by  the  extensive  unconformities,  and  equally  so  by  the 
numerous  and  important  palsdontological  changes  which  are  known 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  period  in  question. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  facts  the  chief  interest  centres  upon  the 
formations  which  are  of  older  date  than  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone and  newer  than  those  of  Silurian  age.  If  the  remains  of  so 
varied  and  important  a  set  of  geological  formations  can  be  shown 
to  exist  even  yet  in  Scotland,  one  is  led  to  enquire  whether  it  may 
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not  be  poasible  that  lemnanto  of  some  of  these  may  also  exist  oiv 
the  English  side  of  the  Border,  perhaps  oonoealed  beneath  newer 
formations,  or,  it  may  be,  even  exposed  at  the  sorface  in  plaoes 
where  their  identity  has  not  hitherto  been  reoognised. 

As  regards  the  possibility  of  these  rooks  ooourring  in  the  Lake 
Distriet,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  lines  of 
evidence  whioh  olearly  point  to  the  existence,  in  former  geological 
times,  of  andesite  volcanic  rooks  of  the  types  which  occur  so  widely 
throughout  the  Caledonian  Old  Bed.  One  of  these  is,  as  I  pointed 
oat  many  years  ago,  the  fact  that  the  Upper  Old  Bed  of  North 
Cumberland  partly  consists  of  pebbles  and  blocks  of  these  lavas. 
These  andesite  pebbles  are  so  abundant  in  some  places,  as,  for 
example,  near  Melmerby,  that  I  have  long  entertained  the  belief 
that  a  large  tract  of  these  Caledonian  Old  Bed  lavas  must  exist  at 
no  great  distanoe,  they  being  covered,  of  course,  by  rocks  of  later 
formation.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  well-known  fact  that  several 
of  the  granite  bosses  and  Elvan  and  Porphyrite  dykes  of  the  Lake 
District  are  of  later  date  than  the  cleavage  of  the  rocks  aroun<l 
them,  and  are  later  even  than  the  great  denudation  whioh  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed.  Furthermore,  fragments  of 
these  granites  and  their  apophyses,  as  already  stated  above,  oocar 
in  the  conglomerates  of  the  Upper  Old  Bod.  Lastly,  the  close 
resemblance  in  mineralogical  constitution  of  these  Lake  District 
granites  to  those  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  whioh  can  almost  be 
proved  to  represent  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  cores  of  the 
Caledonian  Old  Bed  volcanoes,  forms  an  additional  link  in  the 
ohain  of  evidence  which  points  to  these  Lake  District  granites 
being  oontemporaueous  with  the  later  part  of  the  Caledonian  Old 
Bed,  and  to  their  marking  the  sites  of  areas  from  which,  at  one  time,. 
andesitic  lavas  must  have  overspread  the  districts  around. 

During  the  past  sixteen  years  it  has  been  one  part  of  my  duty 
to  arrange  for  exhibition  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art  a  very  large  series  of  Scottish  Fossils,  Minerals,  and  Bocks, 
amongst  which  last  figure  very  largely  representatives  of  the 
Scottish  rocks  of  Devonian  age.  A  large  proportion  of  these  rooks 
I  have  also  studied  in  siiH,  always  regarding  them  when  doing  so 
with  considerable  interest,  as  representing  part  of  the  series  that 
must,  in  some  one  place  or  another,  fill  up  the  great  hiatus  between 
the  Upper  Old  Bed  and  the  Protozoic  Books  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  Whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  has  presented 
itself,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  go  carefully  over  the  field 
evidence  presented  by  the  district  just  named.  There  is  one  part 
of  the  Lake  District  in  particular  to  whioh  I  have  devoted  attention 
at  various  times  since  1873,  and  that  is  the  part  lying  to  the  north 
and  north-east  of  Saddleback.  A  thick  series  of  basic  andesite  lavas 
with  some  tuffs  occurs  there.  These  pass  unconformably  beneath 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  Bocks  to  the  north  and  east;  and  their 
base,  in  the  opposite  direction,  comes  into  contact  with  sedimentary 
rooks  which  are  certainly  very  low  down  in  the  Skiddaw  Slate  Series.^ 
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Farthermore,  there  is  a  wide  divergenoe  in  the  strikes  of  the  two 
«eries,  and  the  voloanic  rocks  dip,  as  a  whole,  ia  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  sediments.  Dr.  Marr  made  a  yery  important 
discovery  of  sediments  of  Lower  Bala  age,  the  Drygill  Shales,  near 
the  margin  of  these.  I  still  think  that  these  Drygill  Shalee  may 
lie  unconformably  upon  some  part  of  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  and  for 
a  long  time  thought  that  the  set  of  volcanic  rocks  at  present  under 
notice  might  possibly  belong  to  an  horizon  near  to  that  of  the 
Drygill  Shales.  However,  recent  visits  to  the  Galdbeck  Fell  area, 
with  the  facts  summarised  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  paper  ii 
mind,  have  led  me  to  alter  that  opinion.  Therefore,  although  I  am 
not  aware  as  yet  of  any  palsBontological  evidence  which  telle 
either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  the  balance  of  field  evidence  seems 
to  me  now  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  rocks  in  question  may 
really  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Caledonian  Old  Red. 

The  strip  referred  to  is  that  which,  lying  within  the  Carboniferous 
frame  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lake  District,  stretches,  everywhere 
with  a  strike  discordant  to  that  of  the  adjoining  Skiddaw  Slates, 
from  Uldale,  past  Caldbeck,  tliroup:h  the  Caldbeck  Fell  mining 
area,  to  Carrok  Fell,  and  is  continued  as  faulted  inliers  at  two 
places  near  Greystoke  Park,  including  the  well-known  patch  which 
is  locally  called  Berrier  Nittles,  but  which  Mr.  Ward  referred  to  as 
Eyoott  Hill. 

There  is  nothing  in  either  the  petrographical  or  the  lithological 
•characters  of  these  rocks  which  would  definitely  link  them  on  with 
the  true  Arenig-Llandeilo  rooks  which  occur  between  Keswick  and 
Ambleside,  or  Ullswater  and  Shap.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volcanic 
rocks  in  question  agree  in  both  petrographical  and  lithological 
characters  with  the  volcanic  rocks  which  form  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and 
they  appear,  as  the  Caledonian  Old  Red  rocks  do  everywhere,  to  lie 
with  a  violent  unconfornnty  upon  any  rocks  older  in  the  series  with 
which  they  may  come  into  contact. 

Whether  any  of  the  volcanic  rocks  near  Melmerby  can  also  be 
referred  to  this  horizon  is  a  question  I  hope  to  be  able  to  answer  soon. 

R.  II.  Traquair,  "Notes  ou  the  Xoincuclaturo  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Great  Britain*':  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  V  (1888), 
pp.  507-517. 

"Outlie  British  Species  of  .Vsterolepida) " :   Proc.  Roy.  Phys.  Soc.  Edinb., 

vol.  xi  (1892),  pp.  283-286. 

"  On  the  Discovery  of  Crphalaspis  in  the  Caithness  Flag^  ** :    Ann.  Scott. 

Nat.  Hist.,  Oct.  1893,  pp.  206-207. 
"Achauarras  Revisited":    Proc.  Roy.  Phvs.  Soc.  Edinb.,  vol.  xii  (1894), 

pp.  279-286. 
''The  Fossil  Vertebra ta  of  the  Moray  Firth  Area*':   contained  in  Harsie- 

Rrown  &  Buckley's  "  Fauna  of 'the  Moray  Basin,"  Edinburgh,  1896. 

**  Note  on  the  Fossil  Fishes   of  the  Old   Re(l  Sandstone  of   Scotland": 

contained   in   Mem.   Geol.   Surv.,   "Geology  of  Lower   Strathspey*' 
(Explanation  of  Sheet  85),  1902,  pp.  81-82. 
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[Pablished  by  permission  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director-General 

of  the  Sun-ey  Department,  Egj-pt.] 

IT  is  remarkable  that  in  this  district  so  aocessible  to  geologists 
and  visited  by  so  many  observers,  the  presence  of  these  beds 
has  not  hitherto  been  noted.  When  it  is  understood  that  the  point 
where  the  main  area  ooours  is  only  between  8  and  9  kilometres 
from  Cairo,  and  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Petrified 
Forest — a  place  visited  by  nearly  all  the  travellers  who  come  to 
Cairo — one  is  apt  to  doubt  whether  geologists  have  ever  seriously 
examine<l  this  district. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  geologists  that  Lower  Miocene  beds 
have  been  found  at  various  places  in  this  district,  but  on  investigation 
it  has  always  been  shown  to  be  a  misinterpretation  of  the  evidence, 
and  up  to  the  present  no  beds  have  been  noted  which  contain  a  true 
Lower  Miocene  fauna. 

In  1900  MM.  Foiirtau  and  Deperet  published  a  paper  ^  in  which 
they  claimed  to  have  found  at  Qehel  Geneffe  beds  containing  a  fauna 
belonging  to  the  Upper  Burdi^alien  (first  Mediterranean  stage),  and 
analogous  to  that  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  of  Corsica,  and 
still  more  to  the  Cartennian  Sandstone  of  Algeria.  They  based  their 
assertion  mainly  on  the  presence  of  Pecten  Tournali,  de  Serres, 
P.  priB8eabriu$cu!u9f  Font.,  P.  cf.  suhhenedictus.  Font,  and  F.  ITochi, 
Loc.  It  is  stated  that  the  same  beds  are  found  at  Dor  el  B6da 
containing  Peclen  pseudo-lieudanti,  which  is  identical  with  the  species 
of  the  Hornerschichten  of  Austria ;  at  Wadi  Gafra,  where  Pecten 
pseudO'Beudantif  P.  prascahriuacuJuSj  Font.,  and  P.  geneffensis,  Fuchs, 
are  found ;  and  these  occur  in  all  the  district  to  the  east  of  Cairo. 
These  observers  publish  another  section  which  they  regard  as  the 
ooxitinuation  of  the  Miocene  series,  and  the  representative  of  the 
Helvetian-Tortonian  (second  Mediterranean). 

Blanokenhorn  ^  says  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  above- 
named  Pectens  (except  F.  geneffensis)  on  the  spot,  or  in  Schweinfurth's 
collection  or  any  other  material  at  his  disposal,  and  recognises 
them'  as  his  new  species  F.  siibmaloincB,  Blanck.,  and  F.  Fraaaiy  Fuchs, 
whilst  F.  pseudo-Beudanti  he  makes  F.  Sehweinfurihi^  Blanck.,  all  of 
these  being  Helvetian  fossils.  Ho  ^  also  regards  the  two  sections 
of  Fourtau  and  Deperet  as  not  superposable,  but  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  by  their  fossils  belonging  to  the  Middle  Miocene. 

In  his  discussion  of  all  the  previous  work  done  on  the  Miocene 

^  *'  Sur  les  terrains  n^og^nes  de  la  Basse-Egypto  et  de  I'iiithme  de  Suez  *  * :  Comptes 
Bendus  des  S^nces  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  1900,  pp.  402-3. 

•  **  Das  Miocan  *'  :  Zcitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  geoiog.  Gesellschaft,  1901,  pp.  52-59. 
»  Ibid.,  pp.  120-127. 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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rocks  of  Egypt,  this  author  points  out  that,  preyions  to  bis  own 
examination  of  the  area  at  Mogara  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  no  Lower 
Miocene  beds  were  known  in  Egypt.  Up  to  the  present  this  is  ^e 
only  occurrence,  but  he  points  out  that  strong  probability  exists 
that  these  beds  will  he  found  in  the  district  between  Cairo  and  Suez, 
although  none  have  been  proved.  After  discussing  and  comparing 
the  Petrified  Forest  near  Cairo  with  that  occurring  at  Mogara,  which 
this  author  regards  as  Lower  Miocene,  he  finally  decides  to  put  the 
gritty  beds  occurring  above  the  basalt  to  the  east  of  Cairo,  together 
with  the  Petrified  Forest  in  part,  into  the  Lower  Miooene.  For 
this  he  has  no  fossil  evidence  whatever;  and  it  is  only  from  the 
resemblance  between  the  lithological  characters  of  the  beds,  and 
the  fact  that  fossil  wood  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Miocene  in  Mogari 
{a  fact  of  little  stratigraphical  value  since  fossil  trees  are  known 
from  the  Upper  Enoeue,  and  Oligocene  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nile  Valley),  that  he  ventures  to  assign  to  these  beds  a  Lower 
Miocene  age. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper  it  will  be  shown  that  this  decision 
is  partly  right,  though  in  the  main  it  is  wrong,  while  in  a  later  paper 
it  is  hoped  that  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  age  of  the  Petrified 
Forest  in  this  neighbourhood,  with  its  associated  lava-flows  and 
thermal  springs,  will  be  definitely  settled. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  occurrence  of  the  beds  in 
question,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  history  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Miocene  is  necessary.  After  the  close 
of  the  Eocene  period,  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  the 
Nile  Valley  rose  from  under  the  sea  and  became  dry  land.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  continental  period  which  persisted  throughout 
Oligocene  times.  While  in  the  district  round  the  Fayum  the 
sedimentation  continued  unbroken  from  the  highest  Eocene  into  the 
Lower  Oligocene,  on  the  east  side  of  the  present  Nile  Valley 
denudation  was  at  work  removing  the  Upper  Eocene  beds  and 
producing  the  relief  seen  wherever  the  Gebel  Ahmar  Sands  have 
been  removed.  Then  these  sands  and  gravels  with  drifted  trees 
•were  deposited  in  a  lagoon  or  estuary.  These  probably  represent 
the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Oligocene.  After  the  sedimentation  of 
these  sands  had  continued  for  some  time,  a  series  of  earth-movements 
were  set  up,  by  which  these  beds  with  the  underlying  rocks  were 
thrown  into  ridges  and  troughs  by  two  sets  of  folds  more  or  less  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  the  axes  of  the  one  lying  S.W.-N.E.,  and 
the  other  N.W.-S.E.  These  folds  gave  rise  to  shallow  basins  by 
their  interference  with  each  other,  and  it  was  in  these  that  the 
Lower  Miocene  beds  were  deposited,  after  the  outpouring  of  the 
basalt  lavas,  and  the  thermal  springs  which  followed  the  dying  out 
of  the  volcanoes  had  ceased.  Between  the  deposition  of  the  Gebel 
Ahmar  Sands  and  the  transgression  of  the  first  Mediterranean  sea, 
there  was  another  continental  period  during  which  these  sands  were 
denuded  to  a  certain  extent.  After  the  Lower  Miooene  sea  had 
invaded   this   area   and  was  depositing  its  sediments,  what  more 
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likelj  tlian  that  some  of  the  silioified  tree  tranks  were  rolled  in 
from  the  ridges  sarronnding  these  basins?  Any  silioified  wood 
^eeen  by  the  writer  in  Miocene  beds  has  always  been  maoh  broken 
up,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  moved  after 
«ilicification  rather  than  that  of  petrifaction  tn  st/4.  One  has  only 
to  compare  the  trees  in  the  Petrified  Forest  with  these  to  see  the 
difference. 

According  to  Blanckenhorn  ^  the  Lower  Miocene  is  a  fluvio-marine 
formation  characterized  in  Mogara  by  Mytilus  aquitanieu$f  Cytherea 
■^ryeina,  and  Anthracotherian  bones.  The  Helvetian,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  nnmerons  pecten  and  oyster  fauna  associated  near  its 
base  with  a  more  shallow-water  assemblage  of  forms.  In  fact, 
the  Lower  Miocene  is  essentially  a  fiavio-marine  formation,  while 
the  Helvetian  is  marine. 

This  author,  in  his  Table  of  Miocene  Strata  in  Egypt  and  Syria,* 
gives  the  following  fossils  as  oharacteristic  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
of  Mogara : — 

Seutella  ZitteU,  Beyr. ;  MytHug  aquitanieuB,  M.E. ;  Lueina  omata, 
Ag. ;  Lueina  columhella,  Lam. ;  Cardium  of.  iaurinum,  Micht ;  Venue 
ovaia,  Penn. ;  Cytherea  eryeina,  L. ;  Corbula  revolutn,  Brocc. ;  Teredo 
Medilerranea ;  Turritella  lerehralia.  Lam.  ;  T.  eathedralia,  Bronign. ; 
Crepidula  coehlearie,  Bast;  Oalerua  chineneis.  Lam.;  together  with 
fossil  wood,  Podocnemis,  Trionyx,  Crocodilus,  Braehyodui,  and 
Rhinoceros,  In  addition  to  these  the  following  are  given  in  the  table  of 
fossils  for  the  Miooene '  as  oocurring  only  in  the  Lower  Miocene  : — 
Cupularia  of.  urciolata,  Lam. ;  Anomia  ephippinm,  var.  aquamula,  L. ; 
Cardita  rufeaeena.  Lam. ;  Diplodonta  rotundata,  Mont. ;  Cardium 
paueieoetatumf  Sow. ;  Doainia  Adanaoni,  Phil.  ;  Tapea  Baaterotif 
Desh.  ;  Tellina  cf.  exigua,  L. ;  Ervilia  puailla,  Phil.  ;  Mactra 
hurdigaUnaiay  May. ;  Corbula  Baateroii,  Horn. ;  Tugonia  anatinOf 
Omel. ;  OUva  davula,  Lam. 

It  is  now  possible  to  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  beds  for 
which  a  Lower  Miooene  age  is  claimed. 

Between  8  and  9  kilometres  east  of  Abbassia  there  occurs  a  series 
of  ridges  of  gritty  limestone,  calcareous  grits,  and  ferruginous, 
calcareous,  sandstones  and  grits,  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  thin 
sheet  of  basalt,  and  faulted  down  on  the  north  along  the  side  of 
the  Old  Post  Road  to  Suez.  They  persist  to  the  north  of  this 
fraoture,  but  are  much  masked  by  gravel  and  down  wash.  This 
series  of  beds  lies  in  a  shallow  basin,  and  is  unconformable  to  the 
basalt  and  overlaps  on  it.  After  examining  these  beds  at  different 
places  and  collecting  the  fossils,  the  following  succession  was  made 
out,  although  the  thicknesses  cannot  be  taken  as  absolute,  the  beds 
-never  being  found  in  an  escarpment  of  any  height  to  allow  of 
«  careful  measurement  being  made : — 

^  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  54-5. 

'  Loc.  cit.,  p.  53. 

'  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  106-112. 
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metres. 
'   Top.     Purplish)  hard,  jrritty  Hmesiuue 5 

2.  Yellow  ^tty  beds  .' ^ 

3.  Poroa«*  limestone  with  few  grits  containing  pieces  of  Echinolampa* 

sp.,  Peeten  8p.»  casts  of  Lncina  oruata,  Ag.,  and  Cytheita 
pedemontanay  Bm»  lO** 

4.  Gritty  limestone       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         13 

5.  Hard,  dark,  calcareous  g^t  containing  Peeten  Koehi,  Loc.,  Limnn 
omatOf  Ag.,  Cardiwn  Michelottii\  Desh.,  C,  multicostatuui^ 
Brocc,  Ventu  islandieoides,  I^am.,  Venm  sp.,  Tapes  retnloj 
Bast.,  Tellina plamta^  Lam.,  Mactra  cot^allina.  Lam.,  Corhula 
revolutay  Bast.,  Tm'riteUa  miotaurinn^  Sacc,  TwrittUasp,  ...  2 

6.  Tellow  calcareous  sand  and  erit  containing  Ottrea  sp.,  Peetuneulm 
sp.,  Chama  sp.,  Cardita  cf.  pinnula,  Baat.,  Cardita  sp.,  Lueina 
coiumbellay  Lam.,  Lttcina  {Dentihicina)  sp.,  Zttcina  sp.  (many), 
Cardium  pntmcottafum,  Sow.,  C,  cf.  paueieottatum.  Sow., 
C  muUteoatatufn,  Brocc,  Cardium^  sp.  nov.,  Cardium  sp., 
F<;ntM  muhilamtliata^  Lam.,  Cytherea  pedemonianay  Brocc., 
C  erycinoy  Lam.,  Tapes  JBasteroiif  May.,  T.  retula^  Bast., 
TeUina  lanmosn^  Chemn.,  Tellina  planata^  Lam.,  T,  nitida^ 
Pol.,  TeUina  sp.,  Mactra  eorallirWy  I^m.  =  (i/".  stultorum^ 
Lam.),  Corbuli  rerolutOy  Brocc,  Calyptrtca  ehinensis.  Lam., 
Turntella  mioiauriiia^  Sacc,  T.  tereh'aliSj  l^m.,  Finda  am- 
ditatBTongn.f  Oliva  H^.f  Seaphattders^.  H 

7.  Calcareous  grits  with  limestone  at  the  base  containing  Cytherea 
sp.,  TeUina  ^),     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  7 

8.  Grits  and  siliceous  limestone  containing  Lncina  sp.,  Cardiutn 
sp.,  (?)  Tapes  H\).  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6 

9.  Yellow  siliceous  grit  containing  small  Carrfia       ...  5 

10.  Hard,  black,  calcareous  sandstone  ...         ...         ...         ...  1*^ 

1 1 .  YelloAV  sandstones  and  grits  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  IS 

Basalt  underlies  this  last  bed. 

The  beds  have  a  general  dip  of  3°  to  5°  N.E.,  but  there  is  also 
a  gentle  inclination  of  about  2°  to  the  north-west. 

Further  east  the  following  fossils  were  obtained  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  Bed  7  of  the  above  section  : — Ostrea  sp.,  Cardita  sp., 
Lucina  columbella,  Lam.,  Lucina  sp.,  Carditim  sp.,  Tapes  retnia, 
Bast,  Tapes  sp.,  Mactra  sp.,  Corhula  Basteroiij  Horn.,  Corhnia  sp.. 
Cancellaria  sp. 

Round  about  Station  4  of  the  Old  Post  Road  to  Suez,  a  calcareous 
grit  yielded  the  following  fossils  : — Pinna  sp.,  Ostrea  sp.,  Modioln 
sp.,  Peclnnculus  sp.,  Cardita  sp.,  Lucina  cohimhellay  Lam.,  L.  omatay 
Ag.,  L.  sp.  nov.,  Lucina  sp.,  Cardium  sp.,  Venvs  ovatay  Penn.,  F.  cf. 
islandicoides  L..  Cytherea  erycina,  Lam.,  Tapes  sp.,  TeUina  lacunosa, 
Cbemn.,  T,  nitida,  Pol.,  T,  planata,  L.,  Calyptreea  chinensis.  Lam., 
Turritella  terehralisy  Lara.,  Strombus  sp.,  (?)  Panopaa  sp. 

At  the  north  foot  of  Gebel  el  Angobia  in  calcareous  grits  and 
marls,  Dosinia  Adansoni,  Phil.,  is  found  associated  with  Tapes  vetula^ 
Bast.,  Lucina  ornatay  Ag.,  Cardium  multicostatumy  Brocc,  Turritella 
terebralisy  Lam.,  T.  cathedralisy  Brongn.,  Conns  sp.,  and  Pleurot<ma 
trochlearis,  Horn. 

At  the  base  of  Gebel  Rieshi,  12  kilometres  north-east  of  Bir 
Gendali,  there  is  practically  the  same  assemblage  of  fossils  as  in 
the  previous  case.  Below  these  beds  comes  a  series  of  conglomerates, 
gravels;  sands,  etc.,  lying  between  Gebel  el  Angobia  and  Amuna. 
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These  OTerlie  the  hasalt,  and  are  seen  to  pass  under  the  fossiliferous 
beds  of  the  Miooene. 

At  the  Middle  Station,  Old  Railway  to  Saez,  some  gypseous 
marls  and  brown  ferruginons  limestones  are  brought  up  by  a  fault 
and  exposed  in  a  cutting.  These  contain  the  following  fossils: — 
Peeten  sp.,  Catdiia  sp.,  Area  of.  FiehielU,  Desh.,  Cardium  muUi' 
eoBtatumy  Brooo.,  Otirdttiiii  sp.,  DoBtnia  AdanBoni,  Phil.,  Venus  ovaia, 
Penn.  (numerous),  F.  mMlamellaia,  Lam.,  F.  of.  plieata,  Gmel., 
Venus  sp.,  Cyiherea  erjfeina,  Lam.,  Troehus  iauro-mioeenueus,  Saoa, 
Turbo  tauro-mioeenieus,  Saoo.,  TurriUUa  ierebraliB,  Lam.,  Fietda  sp., 
TriUm  sp..  Scaphander  lignarius.  Lam.,  Scaphander  sp. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Miooene  escarpment  to  the  south-west  of  Gebel 
Qafeisad  or  Agleiat  Qamr,  Lower  Miocene  fossils  were  also  found 
in  some  sandy  beds,  while  pieces  of  mammalian  bones  in  a  bad 
state  of  preservation  were  also  seen. 

From  the  base  of  the  Miocene  cliff  15  kilometres  east  of  Der  el 
B6da  the  following  fossils  were  obtained : — Sculella  DefterBt,  Qauth., 
Seutella  sp.,  Brissopsis,  sp.  nov.,  Peeten  Kochi,  Loo.,  P.  Schweinfurthi, 
Blanck.,  P.  Zizima,  Blanck.,  P.  submalvina,  Blanok.,  P,  burdiga- 
lensiB,  Lam.,  Peeten  sp.,  Pectuneulus  sp.,  Cardita  sp.,  Cardium 
paudcoBtaium,  Sow.,  C.  muiticoBtatum,  Brocc.,  Cardium  sp.,  Dosinia 
orbieularis,  Ag.,  (?)  Venus  sp.,  Cytherea  sp.,  Tapes  vetulaf  Bast., 
Corbula  revoluia,  Brocc.,  Turritella  sp.,  Ficula  eondita,  Brongn. 
Here  there  is  undoubtedly  a  mingling  of  Helvetian  and  Lower 
Miocene  fossils  which  marks  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  passage- 
bed  between  these  two  stages  of  the  Miocene. 

At  the  foot  of  Qebel  Qen^ffe  a  series  of  un fossiliferous  beds 
(brown  sandy  limestones,  gypseous  clays,  gypsumized  limestone, 
and  greenish  marb)  occur ;  they  form  a  part  of  the  Lower  Miocene, 
as  is  shown  by  correlating  the  overlying  fossiliferous  beds  with 
those  in  other  sections  in  which  these  latter  are  found  always  to 
overlie  the  Lower  Miocene  beds. 

In  this  district  there  is  abundant  proof  to  show  that  there  was 
a  great  overlap  of  the  Miocene  beds  from  west  to  east.  Near  Cairo 
they  lie  on  a  thin  layer  of  basalt  which  is  a  good  distance  from  any 
of  the  known  volcanic  necks ;  further  east  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  vents  no  basalt  is  found  under  the  Miocene  rocks 
except  in  very  small  patches,  while  the  Oligocene  sands  and  gravels 
are  much  thinner.  This,  to  the  writer's  mind,  is  best  explained 
by  a  gradual  overlap  from  west  to  east.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the 
basalt  ought  to  be  thickest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcanic 
vents,  while  west  and  east  from  them  it  would  gradually  thin  out 
and  disappear.  The  converse  is  the  case,  as  the  main  basalt  flow 
on  the  west  side  is  remote  from  the  volcano,  while  only  on  the 
flanks  of  the  cone  is  it  found  dose  to  the  vent,  and  on  the  east  it  is 
entirely  absent.  The  earlier  submergence  of  the  area  near  Cairo  has 
protected  the  basalt  from  being  totally  swept  away,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  longer  exposed  area  to  the  east 

It  would  seem  also  as  if  deeper  water  existed  to  the  east  in 
Helvetian  times,  while  the  white  limestone  found  there  in  such 
DioAoi  ▼.— VOL.  I. — vo,  xn.  %^ 
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thioknees  wm  probably  never  deposited  in  the  neighbourhood  (€ 
Oairo.  It  is  a  fact  that,  as  the  Miooene  is  traced  eastward,  the 
beds  thicken  and  become  almost  pare  limestone,  while  others  that 
were  sandstone  on  the  west  have  passed  over  into  limesUms 
fnrther  east. 

:r  :ei  "XT  X  :ei  ^w  Q, 

Is — Photogbapbs  of  Gsological  Intkbsst  in  ths  Ukitso  Einqdox.^ 

(PLATE  XVIII.) 

IT  is  again  our  pleasant  task  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
the  GsoLOQiOAL  Magazine  to  the  excellent  work  performed  by 
Trofessor  W.  W.  Watts,  F.R.S.,  and  his  Committee  for  reoording 
and  preserving  photographs  of  places  and  sections  of  geologpoal 
interest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  report  from  which  most 
of  the  following  statements  are  taken  shows  that  the  past  year 
has  been  exceptionally  successful,  the  number  of  new  photographs 
received  having  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  aooessions 
number  543;  the  total  number  in  the  collection  is  4,314,  and  the 
yearly  average  rises  to  287.  Since  issuing  the  report  100  other 
photographs  have  been  received. 

The  geographical  scheme  annexed  shows  that  four  counties  are 
removed  from  last  year's  *  black  list ' — Cambridge,  Kildare,  Leitrim, 
and  Wicklow  having  now  made  contributions  to  the  collection. 
There  are  still  21  non-contributing  counties — two  in  England,  one 
in  Wales,  seven  in  Scotland,  and  eleven  in  Ireland. 

To  this  year's  list  Yorkshire  makes,  as  so  often  before,  the  largest 

contribution,  243;    Norfolk  follows  with  43,   Kent  with  31,  and 

Pembroke  with  30.     Considerable  additions  are  made  to  the  lists 

of  Buckingham,  Northampton,  Suffolk,  Fife,  Linlithgow,  Renfrew, 

Cork,  and  Sligo. 

Previous 
Collection. 

England      2,308 

Wales          250 

Channel  Islands     38 

Isle  of  Man 60 

Scotland      422 

Ireland        597 

Rock  Stmctures,  etc.         ...  96 

Total  3,771  543  4,314 

^  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Professor  James  Geikie 
(Chairman),  Professor  W.  W.  Watts  (Secretary),  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  Professor 
E.  J.  Garwood,  Professor  S.  H.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  Dr.  J.  J.  H. 
Teall,  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  Mr.  II.  Coates,  Mr.  C.  V.  Crook,  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild, 
Mr.  William  Gray,  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  Mr.  Robert  Eidston,  Mr.  J.  St.  J. 
Phillips,  Mr.  A.  S.  Reid,  Mr.  R.  Welch,  Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Wood- 
ward.  (Drawn  up  by  the  Secretary,  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  See. 
Oeol.  Soc.)  Read  before  the  Britieh  Association,  Cambridge,  Section  C  (Geology), 
Angost,  1904. 


Additions 
(1904). 

Total. 

415 

2,723 

41 

291 

— 

38 

1 

61 

37 

459 

49 

646 

— 

96 
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It  18  not  easy  to  pick  out  an j  partioalar  aeries  of  photographs  for 
speoial  mention,  hut  a  set  of  serenteen  prints  from  Mr.  Oharles  0. 
Bnokingham  and  two  from  Mr.  De  Vere,  all  taken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  East  Kent  Natural  History  Society,  seem  to  he  of 
exceptional  interest.  They  illustrate  the  course  and  trihutaries 
of  the  Kentish  river  Stour,  and  their  association  with  the  springs 
known  as  Bournes.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  also  photographed 
Beculvers  Church  from  the  same  points  of  view  as  Ly ell's  famous 
pictures,  and  the  result  hrings  home  the  potency  of  marine  denu- 
<3ation  and  the  need  for  coast  defences. 

Mr.  R.  Vowel  1  Sherring,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Bourne- 
mouth and  District  Society  of  Natural  Science,  sends  some  heautiful 
prints  of  the  Boumemouih  olifEs;  Mr.  Mellard  Beade  contributee 
some  excellent  photographs  of  the  well-known  gypsum  boulder  of 
Orosby;  and  Mr.  Topham  a  series  from  the  gravels  of  Eye  in 
Northamptonshire.  The  rhythmical  fretting  of  limestone  by  water 
in  Hell  Gill  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Rodwell  under  circumstances  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  the  marine  destruction  of  the  Scarborough 
landslips  by  Mr.  Monckton.  Mr.  Leach  sends  photographs  of 
a  mass  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  Tenby,  supposed  to  show 
10,000  specimens  of  Frodueiu$,  and,  curiously  enough,  almost  the 
eame  post  brought  a  notice  that  ''the  Corporation  have  for  years 
been  breaking  up  the  stone  for  road  repair,  and  are  now  in  possession 
of  a  steam  stone-breaker  which  will  in  the  course  of  time  cause  this 
natural  curiosity  to  disappear,  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to 
prevent  it." 

Messrs.  Muff  Ss  Wright  have  taken  an  ideal  set  of  photographs 
of  the  raised  beaches  and  platforms  of  Cork,  which  are  buried  under 
boulder-day,  blown-sand,  and  'head';  Mr.  Pledge  continues  to 
illustrate  Mr.  Davies's  work  on  the  Purbeck  and  Portland  of  the 
Haddenham  district;  Mr.  Robarts  sends  further  contributions  on 
the  geology  of  Kent  and  Surrey  from  the  Croydon  Natural  History 
and  Scientific  Society ;  and  Mr.  Plews  gives  the  first  photographs 
recorded  from  Cambridgeshire. 

The  importance  of  the  contributions  of  members  of  the  Committee 
will  be  realised  from  the  fact  that  they  are  responsible  for  42G 
photographs  out  of  a  total  of  543.  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  of  geological  photographers,  and 
perhaps  the  pioneer  of  county  photographic  surveys,  sends  no  less 
than  270  prints  out  of  his  large  collection  of  a  lifetime.  These 
comprise  a  long  series  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  from  Bridlington  to 
Whitby;  series  from  Cornwall,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk;  and  our  first 
connected  set  from  the  Cambrian  rooks  of  St.  Davids.  Mr.  Bingley 
contributes  76  prints  taken  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  Anglesey, 
and  Carnarvon.  Professor  Reynolds's  work  is  well  represented  by 
illustrations  from  Hertfordshire,  the  Carboniferous  area  of  Somerset, 
and  volcanic  areas  in  Fife,  Haddington,  and  Linlithgow.  Last,  but 
not  least,  Mr.  Welch  makes  a  valuable  gift  of  35  prints  taken  in 
Lancashire  and  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  Belfast 
Ifaturalists'  Field  Club  and  of  Mr.  Praeger  and  Mr.  Lamplugh. 
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They  inolade  examples  from  Antrim  and  Cork,  the  glacial  and 
associated  deposits  of  Down  and  Dublin,  and  phenomena  connected 
with  limestones  and  caves  in  Sligo.  One  of  the  photographs  is  both 
botanical  and  geological,  for  it  shows  the  formation  of  tufa  Id 
a  limestone  district  through  the  agency  of  colonies  of  various  mosses. 

To  all  the  gentlemen  named  the  Committee  tender  their  best 
thanks,  as  well  as  to  the  following,  who  have  contributed  less  in 
amount,  it  is  true,  but  individual  examples  or  series  of  high  value : 
Mr.  Epps,  Mr.  G.  T.  Atchison,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  Messrs.  Abley  & 
Qriffith,  Mr.  Hodson,  Professor  Armstrong,  Mr.  Cobbold,  Dr.  Matley, 
Dr.  Flett,  Dr.  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Welch  points  out  that  one  print  registered  last  year  (3,289), 
the  cemented  breccia  of  quartzite  and  slate  at  Howth,  which  con- 
tained bones  of  mammals  and  fishes  with  land  and  marine  shells,  is 
now  the  only  record  of  an  interesting  geological  fact,  as  the  block 
has  been  washed  away  by  the  sea. 

The  third  and  last  issue  of  the  published  series  of  "British 
Geological  Photographs  "  was  sent  out  to  subscribers  in  May  of  this 
year.  The  completion  and  success  of  its  first  publication  scheme 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Committee  and  the  fulfilment 
of  a  long-cherished  desire  of  its  founders. 

Since  the  first  meeting  in  1890  the  desirability  of  publishing 
a  selected  series  of  geological  photographs  has  been  kept  before  the 
Committee,  but  it  was  only  in  1893  and  1894  that  publishers  were 
approached  on  the  subject.  With  one  consent  they  recommended 
application  elsewhere,  and  so  the  matter  was  allowed  to  slumber 
till  the  Dover  meeting  in  1899.  In  this  year  a  Sub-Committee  of 
selection,  consisting  of  Professor  Bonney  (Chairman),  Professor 
Watts  (Secretary  and  Editor),  Professor  Garwood,  Dr.  Mill,  Dr.  Teal  I, 
and  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  was  appointed,  a  self-supporting  sub- 
scription scheme  drawn  up,  and  a  preliminary  selection  of  typical 
photographs  made.  One  hundi-ed  and  ninety-three  subscribers 
undertook  to  support  a  series  which  was  to  consist  of  issues  of 
twenty  photographs  each  year  for  three  years.  It  was  decided  to 
issue  the  series  in  three  forms — unmounted  half-plate  platinotypes, 
mounted  platinotypes,  and  lantern-slides — and  each  issue  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  descriptive  letterpress. 

Various  unforeseen  circumstances  delayed  the  first  issue,  but  it 
saw  the  light  in  September,  1902;  issue  ii  followed  in  July,  1903; 
and  the  final  issue  in  May,  1904.  The  actual  series,  as  published, 
comprised  seventy-two  photographs,  fifty-one  being  standard  half- 
plates,  ten  quarter-plates,  and  eleven  whole-plates,  and  an  equal 
number  of  lantern-slides.  The  subjects  ranged  over  most  of  the 
ordinary  geological  phenomena,  the  chief  rock  formations,  and  many 
of  the  more  important  British  localities.  The  negatives  were  lent 
by  thirty-four  photographers,  and  a  descriptive  pamphlet  of  forty- 
two  pages  was  written  by  thirty-four  contributors,  amongst  whom 
are  many  of  the  most  famous  of  contemporary  British  geologists. 
To  both  geologists  and  photographers  the  Committee  express  their 
warmest  thanks. 
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The  eBtimates  on  which  the  Suh*Oommittee  worked .  proved  to 
have  heen  well  foanded,  and  the  balanoe-eheet  giveB  an  aoooant 
of  all  receipts  and  expenditure  to  date.  It  shows  a  balance  in 
favoar  of  the  Committee  of  £95  Ida.  2<l.,  and  a  prospective  profit 
of  over  £130  when  all  outstanding  accounts  shall  have  been  paid. 

The  balance-sheet,  however,  does  not  make  one  important  point 
olear.  Eight  whole-plate  platinotypes  and  twelve  slides  beyond  the 
number  agpreed  upon  have  been  issued  to  subscribers.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  additional  photographs  have  cost  £105.  If  this  be  added 
to  the  balance  in  hand  the  total  profit  has  been  £235,  of  which 
one-half  has  been  returned  to  the  subscribers  and  the  other  half 
retained  by  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work 
for  which  it  was  originally  established  by  the  Association. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Report  for  last  year  that  in  its  fifteen 
years'  work  of  collecting  and  storing  photographs,  the  Committee 
bad  spent  £101  10«.  of  the  £130  granted  to  it  by  the  Association. 
In  making  a  clear  profit  of  £130  the  Committee  may  congratulate 
itself  on  having  '*  earned  its  keep,"  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only 
dommittee  of  the  Association  which  has  ever  succeeded  in  literally 
doing  so.  But,  besides  this,  by  scattering  broadcast  over  the  world 
typical  photographs  of  geological  features  and  phenomena  it  has 
rendered  a  service  to  geological,  and  perhaps  to  geographical,  teaching  ' 
which  cannot  be  well  over-estimated.  The  British  Association 
photographs  are  forming  the  nucleus  of  dozens  of  teaching  collections 
in  the  universities,  schools,  and  museums  of  Britain;  and  numerous 
foreign  subscribers  write  that  they  are  only  unable  to  subscribe  to 
a  second  series  because  they  now  want  the  funds  to  accumulate 
other  examples  from  their  own  countries.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
obtain  geological  photographs  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  for  even 
the  ubiquitous  picture  postcard  is  sometimes  frankly  geological. 

About  100  intending  subscribers  to  a  new  series  have  sent  in 
their  names,  and  the  Committee  recommend  that  such  a  new  series 
be  undertaken  on  the  same  terms  as  the  last.  With  the  smaller 
number  of  subscribers,  however,  the  margin  is  narrow,  and  while 
profit  to  the  Committee  will  be  small,  or  absent,  the  subscribers  will 
have  to  be  content  with  the  '* contract  number"  of  photographs. 
Possibly  the  number  of  subscribers  will  increase  when  it  is  known 
that  the  new  series  will  be  actually  carried  out. 

Such  a  series  will  naturally  be  complete  in  itself,  but  it  will  also 
be  supplementary  to  the  first  series,  and  in  no  way  a  repetition  of  it 
The  Committee  would  most  warmly  welcome  any  suggestions  from 
subscribers  and  others  as  to  the  best  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
new  series. 

Examples  of  the  published  series  of  photographs  were  shown  at 
the  Exhibition  arranged  by  the  Geographical  Association  in  London 
and  the  provinces  this  year.  Another  set  was  sent  by  request  to  the 
Exhibition  at  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  proposed  to  present  this  collection 
to  the  Qeographical  and  Oeological  Department  at  Harvard  University 
when  the  Exhibition  closes.  To  this  set  a  gold  medal  in  Qroup  16 
has  been  awarded. 
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The  diiplioate  oolleotion  of  slidea  has  been  exhibited  and  explained 
within  the  year  by  Mr.  Whitaker  at  the  following  looal  aoientifio 
gocietiea : — TheGhrisfs  Hospital  Natural  History  Society ;  theGreville 
Flaoe  Literary  Society,  Maida  Vale;  the  Stratford  Congp:^;ational 
Literary  Society;  and  the  Ashmolean  Nataral  History  Society, 
Oxford. 

Applications  by  Looal  Societies  for  the  loan  of  the  dnplicats 
collection  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary.  Either  prints  or  slidea, 
or  both,  can  be  lent,  with  a  desoriptiTe  account  of  the  slides.  The 
carriiEtge  and  the  making  good  of  any  damage  to  slides  or  prints  are 
expenses  borne  by  the  borrowing  society. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  they  be  reappointed,  without 
a  grant 

FiFTBBMTH  LiST  OF  QxOLOGIOAL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

(To  August  12,  1904.) 

This  list  includes  the  geological  photographs  which  have  l>eeD 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  report.  Photographers  are  asked  to  affix  the  registered 
liumbers  to  their  negatives  for  convenience  of  future  reference. 
Their  own  numbers  are  added  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Copies  of  photographs  desired  can,  in  most  instances,  be  obtained 
from  the  photographer  direct,  or  from  the  officers  of  the  local  society 
under  whose  auspices  the  views  were  taken. 

The  Committee  do  not  assume  the  copyright  of  any  photographs 
included  in  this  list.  Inquiries  respecting  photographs,  and  appli- 
cations for  permission  to  reproduce  them  should  be  addressed  to  the 
photographers  direct. 

It  is  recommended  that,  wherever  the  negative  is  suitable,  tlie 
print  be  made  by  the  cold- bath  platinotype  process. 

The  very  best  photographs  lose  half  their  utility,  and  all  their 
value  as  documentary  evidence,  unless  accurately  described  ;  and  the 
Secretary  would  be  grateful  if,  whenever  possible,  such  explanatory 
details  as  can  be  given  were  written  on  the  forms  Bupplied  by  him 
for  the  purpose,  and  not  on  the  hack  of  the  photograph  or  eheichere. 
Much  labour  and  error  of  transcription  would  thereby  be  saved. 
It  is  well,  also,  to  use  a  permanent  ink  for  this  purpose.  A  loc^il 
number,  by  which  the  print  and  negative  can  be  recognised,  should 
be  written  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  and  on  the  top  right-haml 
corner  of  the  form. 

Copies  of  photographs  should  be  sent  unmounted  to  Professor 
W.  W.  Watts,  F.R.S.,  The  University,  Birmingham,  and  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  him. 

Our  Plate  XVIII  this  month  is  taken  from  one  of  the  series  of 
Photographs  of  Geological  Interest  issued  by  the  British  Association 
Committee,  and  represents  an  excellent  view  of  **  London  Bridge,'* 
a  natural  arch  at  Torquay,  Devonshire  (No.  2,938  of  the  series). 
Photographed  and  reproduced  by  permission  of  Professor  S.  H. 
Reynolds,  M.A.,  F.G.S.     The  following  description  by  Mr.  W.  A.  K 
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Utth&r,  y.QS.,  and  tha  blotA  annezed,  are  tak«n  by  perroiuion  firan 
the  IsttaipreM  ima*d  with  th«  lut  set  of  the  fint  publiahod  Mriaa 
«f  "  BritHb  Gwlogiod  Phoh^ntphs  "  : — "  Tba  natunl  aroh  dspiotod 
in  tba  photogn^  forma  a  oonspiDDOus  objeot  on  the  aonth  ooaat 
ot  Um  Torquay  PramoDtory  betweea  ths  Bath  Saloon*  and  Daddy 
Hota.  It  haa  ba«a  tannelled  by  the  tea  throngh  a  amall  headland 
near  the  axis  of  an  inverted  Rynolinal  ourre  in  Middle  Devonian 
limaatonea.  The  prolongation  of  this  axis  eaatvrard  ii  well 
ahown  on  the  ooaat  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  away.  In  the  middle 
and  lower  p«rt  of  the  iimeitone  maasea  of  Torquay,  a  partial 
oleange  i>  oiten  displayed  by  the  bedi,  oonaequent  on  the  prewure 


Diagmn  flours  of  NaturHl  Arch,  Torqasy ;  drawn  to  ahoir  inverted  Syacliae. 

whioh  haa  produced  the  folding  in  them ;  tbia  atruotare,  aa  showD 
■o  the  photoffraph,  beoomes  in  certain  oaees  most  pronounoed  at 
and  near  the  axis  of  the  folds,  causing  a  abattering  of  the  rock  at 
the  point  wliere  the  direotion  of  strain  cleavage  approximates  to, 
or  ooinoideB  witb,  tbe  inverled  bedding  planes.  The  dark  marking 
extending  horizontally  on  either  side  of  the  aroh  in  tbe  photograph 
denotes  high-water  mark.  The  railings  give  a  scale.  This  locality, 
from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view,  has  been  figured  in  the 
Memoir  on  the  Qeology  of  the  Country  around  Torquay,  p.  4& 
(Hem.  Geol.  Surv.,  lyOS),  in  which  the  Middle  Devonian  Limestones 
of  that  distriot  are  also  described." 


II. — On  sohk  ihfobt&nt  oooubbkmoks  of  Gbahclab  Gabbom&ti 
Rooks,  WITH  special  befkbenoe  to  theib  Obioin  and  Stbcotubk. 
By  Bebmhabd  Lihdeuanh.  Nenes  Jabrbuch  f.  Miu.  Geol.  u. 
PalteoDt.  XIX  Beilage  Band  (1901),  Heft  2. 

THIS  important  paper  on  oryatalline  limestones  and  dolomites 
contains  about  9  pages  of  bibliography,  5  or  6  pages  of  revieiv 
of  older  theories  of  crystalline  carbonate  rooks,  nearly  100  pagea 
of  desoriptious  of  speoial  ooourrenoes,  and  10  pages  of  disoossion  of 
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the  general  character  and  origin  of  the  roohe  and  of  tbeir  a 
minemlB.     I'he  aeoon^  and  last  seotions  are  briefly  reviewed  here. 
Cotta   held  in  1827  that  or^Btaltine  limeetones  might  be  either 

(1)  original  eecretions  of  oalciam  oarbonata  from  the  fiery  fluid  planet 
maes,  like  the  plotODio  oryslalline  Bohieta;  (2)  rocks  independently 
erupted  from  the  earth's  interior ;  (3)  altered  compact  (aedimentary) 
limestones. 

The  second  or  truly  eruptive  HmeHtoneB  were  charBclerised  by 
their  DumerouB  inoluatona  of  fragments  of  baked  schist  (or  gneiM) 
[audi  OS  are  common  in  the  crystalline  limestones  of  Ceylon — 
however  they  got  there]  ;  and  by  their  wonderful  close  and  intimate 
relation  to  the  schists  or  gneiBsea  they  are  associated  with.  Later 
on,  in  1853,  he  abandoned  the  eruptive  view  and  thought  that  such 
limeatonee  had  been  more  softened  by  heat  than  the  surrounding 
rocks,  and  had  thus  been  able  to  hehavt  as  eruptive  rocka,  and 
force  their  way  under  the  influence  of  pressure  into  the  crevioec  of 
the  surrounding  rook  and  even  to  form  dykes  and  bosses  in  tliem. 
and  break  across  their  foliation  pUnea.  Then  followed  a  gradual 
conaolidalion  to  a  granular  crystalliDe  rock,  accompanied  by  the 
development  of  oontaot-metamorpbio  minerals,  [lliis  describes 
with  wonderful  exactness  the  sort  of  thing  that  aeeuiH  to  have 
happened  in  connection  with  the  orystalline  limestones  of  Ceylon, 
whutever  their  actual  origin  miiy  have  been.] 

NauNiiiiin,  lod,  believeil  tlmt  crjstidline  limeslot.fS  might  have 
consolidated  from  a  state  akin  to  fusion  ("  aus  dem  feurig  arweichten 
Zustande").  The  '  Neptunists,'  on  the  other  band,  thought  that 
crystalline  limeatones  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  organic 
limestones  by  percolating  waters  which  dissolved  and  redeposited 
the  oalcite,  and  introduced  other  carbonates  and  silioates  as  well; 
and  they  ignored  the  possibility  of  ooutact-metamorphism.  These 
views  seem  to  result  from  a  confusion  of  the  truly  crystalline  lime- 
atones  of  the  schists  with  the  ordinary  crystallisation  and  obliteration 
of  organic  structure  that  has  often  taken  place  in  aedimentary 
limestones. 

At  the  present  day  a  majority  of  geologists  (Qiimbet,  Lepaiua, 
Yogi,  etc.)  ascribe  the  characters  of  orystalline  limeatonee  to 
regional  or  dynamo-metamorphism ;  some  others,  to  the  contact- 
metamorphic  eSeots  of  intrusive  igneous  rooks.  In  regional  meta- 
morphism  four  factors  are  involved,  viz.,   (1)  water  as  a  solvent, 

(2)  high  temperature,  (3)  meohanioal  pressure,  (4)  long-extended 
time  of  action.  [Certainly  pressure  alone  appears  to  result  io  the 
degradation  of  already  crystalline  limestones,  as  in  Iowa,  and  not 
in  the  development  of  a  orystalline  atructure.] 

Vogt  has  attempted  to  separate  regional  from  contaot-metamorphic 
crystalline  limestones,  on  the  ground  of  differences  ia  mineral 
composition  and  of  certain  pocuUaritiea  of  structure.  He  thinks  that 
an  interlocked  or  graunlitic  (verxahiten)  strnctDre  ia  oharacleriBtio 
of  regional  metamorphic  limestones,  and  that  it  is  wanting  in  almost 
all  that  are  of  oontact-metamorphic  origin;  and  further,  that,  in 
oonsequence   of  this   peculiarity,    hardly  any    marbles   save   those 
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x>f  regional   metamorphio  oharaoter  are  valuable  for   ornamental 
pnTpoeet. 

The  obeervationa  of  the  author  of  the  paper  under  review  show, 
however,  that  these  distinctions  cannot  be  maintained.  Nor  does  he 
agree  with  Yogt  in  regarding  certain  minerals  (garnet,  vesuvianite, 
eoapolite,  wollastonite,  pyroxene,  am  phi  bole,  epidote,  cbondrodite, 
feli^Nur,  toarmaline,  spinel,  etc.)  as  characteristic  of  contact-meta- 
morphic  limestones,  and  others  (quartz,  aotinolite,  mica,  talc,  chlorite, 
•ratile,  hematite)  as  occurring  in  limestone  of  regional  metamorphio 
origin.  According  to  our  author,  however,  the  aooessory  minerals 
do  fall  into  two  groups,  the  first,  including  garnet,  wollastonite, 
veenvianite,  diopside,  periclase,  and  spinel,  being  characteristic  of 
limestones  altered  by  normal  contaot-metamorphism,  and  the  second, 
including  quartz  in  rounded  grains,  and  members  of  the  mica, 
-chlorite,  amphibole,  and  epidote  groups,  and  also  corundum,  occurring 
in  limestones  altered  by  ptezo-contact-metatnorphism  (contact-meta- 
morphism  accompanied  by  pressure)  ;  here  the  carbon  dioxide  being 
unable  to  escape,  the  formation  of  wollastonite  is  impossible,  and 
denser  minerals  are  formed  in  place  of  lighter  ones,  corundum 
e.g.  replacing  spinel.  On  the  other  hand,  phlogopite,  forsterite, 
epidote,  and  pyrrhotite  occur  with  either  group  of  contact-meta- 
morphosed limestones.  [This  classification  does  not  exactly  apply 
in  Ceylon,  where,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  wollastonite,  spinel  is 
not  replaced  by  corundum.]  AH  the  minerals  so  far  mentioned  result 
from  the  alteration  of  matter  present  in  the  original  limestone ; 
magnetite  and  ilmenite  are  also  primary  minerals. 

Other  minerals — tourmaline,  scapolite,  apatite,  fluor,  topaz,  and 
some  mica^^are  probably  of  pneumatolytic  origin,  and  derived  from 
the  intrusive  magma ;  and  so  with  pyrites,  hematite,  and  spbene. 
Some  lime-bearing  silicates  —  particularly  garnet,  wollastonite, 
diopside,  aotinolite,  etc.,  when  they  occur  in  concretionary  nodules 
and  layers  near  to  the  intrusive  rock — may  also  be  of  external 
origin,  and  not  merely  developed  from  materials  originally  present 
in  the  limestone. 

The  author  considers  that  the  granular  limestones  and  dolomites 
are  without  exception  of  organic  origin,  and  that — at  any  rate  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases — their  mineral  composition  and  crystalline 
structure  are  the  results  of  oontact-metamorpbism.  The  paper  ends 
with  a  list  of  the  accessory  minerals  that  occur  in  crystalline  lime- 
atones  and  dolomites.  A.  E.  C. 


III. — Catalogue  of  the  Mesozoio  Plants  in  tub  Department 
OF  Geology,  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.).  The  Jurassio 
Flora,  II :  Liassic  and  Oolitic  Floras  of  England  (excluding  the 
Inferior  Oolite  Plants  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast).  By  A.  C.  Seward. 
pp.  192,  pis.  xiii,  text-figs.  20.     1904. 

rilHIS  volume  constitutes  the  Second  Part  of  the  Catalogue  of 

JL     Mesozoio   Plants  in  the  British   Museum.     The  First  Part, 

published  in  1900  by  the  same  author,  dealt  with  the  magnificent 

collection  from  the  Infbrior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire.     The  present 
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volume  gives  a  full  aooount  of  ibe  other  Eaglish  plants  from  t\» 
TriELB,  Rhestio,  aod  Juriusio.  With  the  exception  of  those  from 
the  StuneBfield  Slate  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  Liaa  of  Dorset,  plvit 
rsmains  are  not  &t  all  abuadant  in  any  of  these  formations,  uti 
Buoh  ae  occur  are  ofteu  frugmenlarj  or  ill-preiierved.  Thus,  while 
a  numher  of  the  specimens  dealt  with  in  this  volume  have  proved 
UDBBliafaotory  as  records  of  the  plant  life  of  the  period,  their 
elucidation,  as  far  as  it  has  proved  possible,  has  added  oousiderabl; 
to  what  was  previously  known  on  this  suhject,  and  is  therefore 
highly  valuable. 

After  a  brief  dieouasion  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  earliest  Mesozoio  Boras  iu  various  parts  of  the  world,  the 
author  passes  on  to  desoribe  in  detail  the  few  fragments  of  Triassio 
and  Rhietic  age  in  the  collection.  The  former  period  is  repreeanled 
by  ouly  one  plant  remain,  a  seed  known  as  Carpolilhea  ep.  From 
the  Uhcetio,  fragmentary  speciroena  are  referred  to  EqvitetiUt 
Muensteri  (a  typical  speoies  of  the  period),  Lgcopoditet  lauceolaliu, 
and  a  fern  Clathioplerit  ylalgphylla. 

The  Lias  plauU  are  represented  by  several  speoiiueua  of  the 
following  speoies  among  others  : — Thmiifeidin  rhomhoidaiit.  C'yeadilt^ 
reelangatariii,  Otoxamite»oblusai,&n<i  Paginphyllum peregrinum.  Mauy 
of  these  are  wall -preserved  and  fiiirly  perfect  apeoimena.  A  now 
species  of  fossil  wood  is  desorilied  as  CaprtMiwizylon  Ilarberi. 

A  Bpeciiil  section  is  devoted  (o  a  liiiieiiiisiiiu  on  the  nature  snii 
origin  of  JeL  It  is  shown  that  in  all  probability  Whitby  jet  has 
been  proiluoed  in  large  measure  by  the  alteration  of  wood  of  the 
Araucarian  type. 

The  collection  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate  (Great  Oolite)  is  tlie 
lai^est  described  in  tliis  volume.  It  inoliidee  examples  of  Ginkgo 
digilata  and  Baiera  PkiUipti  ;  several  Cyoadean  fronds  such  as 
Williameoiiia  pecten,  ZamileM  megaphyllut,  ns  well  as  two  new  species, 
Sphenozamitea  Belli  and  PodozamiUt  alone»jieldeni\t.  Coniferous 
remains,  especially  Thaitei  expanaua,  are  also  fairly  abundant. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  interesting  speuiinen  butanioally  is  a  leaf, 
described  as  Fkt/Uitet  sp,,  which  in  several  respects  closely  resembka 
that  of  a  recent  Dicotyledon.  The  author  remarks  that  "  had  the 
specimen  been  found  in  rocks  known  to  contain  the  remains  of 
Angiosperms,  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying  it  as 
a  leaf  of  a  Dicotyledon ;  but  seeing  that  we  know  of  no  undoubted 
Angiospeniious  fossil  in  Jurassic  strata,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  demand  satisfactory  evidence  before  identifying  a  plant,  or  Irag- 
ment  of  a  plant,  as  an  Angioeperm," 

The  remains  from  the  Oxfordian,  Corallian,  and  Kimeridgian 
are  few  in  number,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  Coniferous 
twigs  or  cones. 

The  memoir  concludes  with  tables  of  the  geographic  distributiott 
of  the  species  described,  and  a  short  discussion  on  the  botanical 
features  of  these  floras.     A  full  bibliography  is  appended. 
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GaOLOQIOAL  SOOISTT   OF  LONDON. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  1904-5  took  place  on 
November  9th.— J.  E.  Marr,  So.D.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in 
the  Ohair. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  in  exhibiting,  by  permission  of  the  Director 
of  H.lf.  Geological  Survey,  a  specimen  of  Fayolia  near  to  Fayolia 
framdiM,  found  by  Dr.  L.  Moysey,  of  Nottingham,  in  the  Coal- 
measnres  of  Ilkeston  (Derbyshire),  pointed  out  that  Fayolia  was 
first  described  by  Professors  Renault  &  Zeiller  in  1884,  in  their 
monograph  on  the  **  Houiller  de  Gommentry."  In  1894  Mr.  Seward 
deaoribed  the  first  British  specimen,  from  Northumberland,  in  the 
Leeds  NaiuraJUtf  but  thought  that  it  was  not  a  plant  There  waa 
•ome  resemblance  to  certain  spiral  egg-cases  of  Elasmobranohs ;  but 
Dr.  GHinther  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  Northumberland  fossil  as 
the  ^g-case  of  a  fish.  Mr.  Eidston  had  not  yet  seen  the  specimen 
now  exhibited ;  but,  from  a  sketch,  he  recognised  its  relation  to 
Fayolia,  At  present,  there  was  still  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  this  fossil. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  ''Notes  on  Upper  Jurassic  Ammonites,  with  special  reference 
to  Specimens  in  the  University  Museum,  Oxford:  11.^"  By  Misti 
Maud  Healey.  (Communicated  by  Professor  W.  J.  SoUas,  Sc.D., 
LL.D.,  F.B.S.)  This  was  the  first  occasion  in  the  history  of  the 
Geological  Society  when  a  lady,  the  author  of  a  paper,  was  not  only 
present,  but  read  her  own  paper  and  replied  to  the  discussion 
thereon. 

This  paper  gives  a  redescription  of  the  types  of  Cardioeeras 
vertebrale,  Sow.,  C.  Bearbrugense,  Y.  &  B.,  C,  eordatum,  Sow.,  atul 
O.  ezeavatum,  Sow.,  and  their  varieties.  Four  varieties  of  the  first, 
nine  of  the  second,  three  of  the  third  and  fourth,  are  defined,  and 
a  description  is  given  of  a  new  species  of  Cardiocera$  belonging  to 
the  same  group.  Notes  on  species  allied  to  the  group  and  on  others 
which  have  been  wrongly  confused  with  it  are  added.  These  species 
are  so  closely  connected  by  innumerable  transitional  forms  that  their 
limits  cannot  be  definitely  fixed.  The  term  'species'  is  therefore 
used  as  equivalent  to  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory's  eirculus :  "  It  includes 
a  number  of  '  forms,'  which  vary  along  lines  radiating  outward  from 
a  central  type.  Some  of  the  members  farthest  removed  from  the 
centre  may  be  within  the  range  of  another  circuZiif,  for  the  difierent 
eirculi  may  overlap  or  be  connected  by  an  indefinite  series  of 
individuals."  Each  cireulus  is  made  up  of  subcireuli  or  varieties, 
and  several  eirculi  make  up  a  group  which  need  not  necessarily 
correspond  with  a  genus.  C,  eordatum  is  retained  as  the  name  of 
the  whole  group,  although  the  type  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  little 
specimen  from  the  Corallian  of  Shotover. 

'  For  Part  I  see  Gbol.  Mao.,  1904,  p.  39. 
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▼alleys  to  make  watertight  barriers  in  the  oonstruotion  of  reeenroirs 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  wherever  it  was 
formed  of  shales  and  thin  sandstones,  was  more  or  less  folded  and 
contorted,  lliese  folds  and  contortions  caused  the  shales  to  let  the 
water  throngh  with  more  or  less  freedom,  and  he  had  been  called 
in  repeatedly  to  advise  as  to  how  far  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the 
paddle  trenches  down  below  the  valley  bottom.  He  found,  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  that  these  folds  were  superficial,  and  if  the 
sinking  was  made  to  a  sufficient  depth  below  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  they  disappeared  altogether.  It  was  therefore  obvious  that 
they  were  not  due  to  deep-seated  movements  of  compression  resulting 
from  the  contraction  of  the  earth.  They  are  due  to  the  relaxation 
of  pressure  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  rock  by  denudation  from 
the  area  of  the  valley,  and  are  analogous  in  every  particular  to 
the  '  creep '  in  coal  workings,  caused  by  the  excavation  of  coal^ 
by  which  the  surrounding  strata  crush  down  into  the  area  of 
relaxed  pressure  and  ultimately  fill  it  up.  This  may  be  studied 
in  any  coal-pit  where  there  is  a  superincumbent  pressure,  say,  of 
more  than  1,000  feet. 

Two  illustrations  of  folding  and  faulting  by  relaxation  of  pressure 
are  presented  by  the  puddle  trench  of  the  Langsett  reservoir  belonging 
to  the  Sheffield  Corporation,  and  by  the  two  reservoirs  now  under 
oonstruction  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Derwent  by  the  Derwent 
Water  Board.  In  the  first  of  these  the  foldings  in  question  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  the  shale  under  the  first  grit  are  strongly 
marked  at  the  surface.  These  folds  gradually  disappear,  and  are 
based  upon  a  hard  black  unmoved  shale  ofieriug  a  good  foundation 
about  60  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  is  in  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Don.  The  thickness  of  rock  removed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  amounted  to  no  less  than  something  like  8,000  feet 
of  Coal-measures  and  Millstone  Grit.  In  the  case  of  the  Derwent, 
in  which  the  folding  is  much  more  marked  and  is  accompanied  by 
faulting,  the  thickness  of  rock  removed  amounted  to  at  least  9,700 
feet  (7,200  feet  of  Coal-measures,  2,000  feet  of  Millstone  Qrit,  and 
at  least  500  feet  of  Yoredale).  In  this  the  movement  had  not 
extended  beyond  a  depth  of  90  feet.  In  the  case  of  the  Derwent 
reservoir  lower  down  the  river  there  are  two  systems  of  folding  and 
faulting  which  do  not  penetrate  beyond  60  feet  from  the  surface. 
At  that  point  a  good  foundation  is  found  for  the  puddle  trench 
of  the  embankment.  These  points  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  considering  the  sites  for  reservoirs. — From  Water,  November  15th, 
1904,  No.  71,  p.  491.  

THE  NEW  QUESTION  OF  RIPPLE-MARK. 

Sib, — In  the  August  number  of  the  Geological  Magazine 
I  proposed  to  offer  at  some  future  time  an  explanatory  paper  on 
the  formation  of  ripple-mark ;  writing  then  under  the  impression 
that  experts  were  quite  agreed  upon  a  subject  not  generally  known* 
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leotoTM.  I  thinky  for  instanoe,  that  if  Professors  Darwin, 
Osbome-Beynolds,  and  Fleming,  with  Dr.  Vaughan  Oornish  and 
Mrs.  8.  Ayrton,  were  to  confer  and  oorapare  experienoes  a  unanimous 
report  might  easily  be  arriyed  at  Until  something  of  the  sort  is 
done  the  exposition  of  the  subject,  as  endorsed  and  supported  by 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  will  either  be  accepted  by  the  public  or  cause  a  g^at 
deal  of  perplexity.  The  question  does  not  toaoh  my  own  special 
work,  as  all  seem  agreed  as  to  the  ripple-making  powers  of  reciprocal 
wave-currents.  A.   R.  HanT. 

ybpemberlthf  1904. 


ELEPSA8  MERIDI0NALI8  AT  DEWLISH. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Geological  Society  on  the  9th  inst.,  when  my  paper  on 
the  Dewlish  elephant  trench  was  read,  suggesting  human  agency. 
I  craye  your  permission  to  reply  to  one  or  two  criticisms  as  reported 
in  the  Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings.  It  is  there  said  that  some 
'  eoliths '  found  there  were  exhibited  by  me.  If  what  I  did  exhibit 
is  referred  to,  they  were  merely  shown  as  geological  specimens  from 
the  drift  of  the  gravel  with  which  the  trenoh  had  eventually  become 
filled — not  as  '  eoliths.'  I  have  seen  some  '  eoliths '  which  were 
<x>l looted  at  Dewlish,  but  in  my  opinion  (whatever  that  may  be 
worth)  they  do  not  strengthen  my  hypothesis  that  the  trenoh  is 
artificial. 

Mr.  Hudleston  remarked  that  he  understood  that  the  remains 
of  only  one  elephant  had  been  found.  There  are  in  existence 
nine  well-preserved  molars  in  museums,  four  at  Dorchester,  two 
at  Salisbury,  two  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at  Manchester.  I  exhibited 
at  Cambridge  all  these  except  the  Salisbury  specimens.  Mr.  Pleydell 
in  his  paper  in  the  "  Dorset  Field  Club,"  1889,  mentions  seven 
molars,  so  that  two  of  the  above  enumerated  must  have  been 
omitted  in  his  list.  In  this  paper  he  gives  a  list  of  remains. 
He  says  that  isolated  plates  of  other  molars  were  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  deposit,  and  that  in  some  places  fragments 
of  ivory  were  so  numerous  as  to  predominate  over  other  materials. 
This  I  think  disposes  of  Mr.  Hudleston's  objection  that  the  remains 
of  only  one  elephant  had  been  found. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  trench  was  not  wide  enough  to  contain 
the  carcase  of  an  elephant.  But  if  such  a  beast  once  got  his  fore 
legs  into  a  narrow  trenoh  twelve  feet  deep,  he  must  have  been 
in  the  "  helpless  oondition  "  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  refers  to,  in 
which  he  might  have  been  dispatched  at  leisure.  It  is  not  likely 
that  primitive  men  would  have  expended  more  labour  upon  their 
pitfall  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  O.   Fishbb. 

Habltox,  Cahbridob, 

2fo9€mber  IBth,  1904. 
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